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FULY 1, 1873. 


THE MASTER OF GREYLANDS. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘*‘ East LYNNE.” 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
AN UNWELCOME INTRUDER. 


HE usual dinner hour at Greylands’ Rest was half past one 
o’clock. Mr. Castlemaine would have preferred a late dinner—but 
circumstances are sometimes stronger than we are. However, he never 
failed to put it off until evening upon the very slightest plea of excuse. 
Some ten years before the close of old Anthony Castlemaine'’s life, 
his health failed. It was not so much a serious illness as a long and 
general ailing. His medical attendant insisted upon his dining early ; 
and the dinner hour was altered from six o’clock to half past one. He 
recovered, and lived on: some years; but the early dinner hour was 
adhered to. James had nevef liked this early dining: and after his 
father’s death he wished to return to the later hour. His wife, however, 
opposed it. She preferred the early dinner and the social supper; and 
she insisted upon it to Mr. Castlemaine that the interests of Ethel and 
Flora required that they should continue to dine early. Mr. Castlemaine 
said he did not see that: Ethel was old enough to dine late, and Flora 
might make her dinner at lunch time. Yes, poor child, and have cold 
meat three days out of the seven, urged Mrs. Castlemaine. The Master 
of Greylands yielded the point as a general rule; but on any special 
occasion—and he made special occasions out of nothing—his edict was 
issued for the later dinner. 

The dinner was just over to-day, and the servants had withdrawn, 
leaving wine and dessert on the table. Mr. Castlemaine’s sitting down 
had been partly a matter of coustesy, though he did eat a small portion 
of meat: he was going to dine in the evening at the Dolphin. The 
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early afternoon sun streamed into the dining-room : a long, comfortable 
room with a low ceiling, its windows on the side opposite the fire, its 
handsome side-board surmounted with plate glass at one end; some 
open book-shelves, well filled with good and attractive volumes at the 
other. Mr. and Mrs. Castlemaine, Ethel, Flora, and Madame Guise, 
sat at the table. Harry Castlemaine had retired, and his chair stood 
vacant. As a rule, Madame Guise never sat a minute longer at any 
meal than she could help: as soon as she could get up without an ab- 
sohite breach of good manners, she did get up. Mrs. Castlemaine 
called it a peculiarity. She estimated Madame Guise highly as an in- 
structress, but she admitted to her more intimate friends that she did 
not understand her. To-day, as it chanced (chanced ! do these things 
ever occur by chance?) she had stayed: and sat in her place at Mr. 
Castlemaine’s left hand in her perfectly-fitting black dress with its white 
cuffs and collar, and her wealth of auburn hair shading her pale and 
quiet face. Mr. Castlemaine was in a sociable mood: latterly he had 
been often too silent and abstracted. His back was to the sideboard 
as he sat ; handsome, upright, well-dressed as usual. Ethel was on his 
right hand, the windows behind her, Harry’s empty chair between her 
and Mrs. Castlemaine ; and Miss Flora, eating almonds and raisins as 
fast as she could eat them, sat on the other side her mother with her 
back to the fire, and next to Madame. 

Mrs. Castlemaine had introduced the subject that was very much in 
her thoughts just now—a visit to Paris. The Master of Greylands was 
purposing to make a trip thither this spring ; and his wife, to her great 
delight, had obtained permission to accompany him. She had never 
been across the water in her life: the days of universal travelling had 
not then set in: and there were moments when she felt a jealousy of 
Ethel. Ethel had finished her education in the French capital ; and 
was, so far, so much wiser than herself, 

‘¢T long to see Versailles ;—and St. Cloud ;—and the Palais Royale,” 
spoke Mrs. Castlemaine in a glow of enthusiasm. “I want to walk 
about amid the orange trees in pots; and in the Champs Elysées; and 
at Pére la Chaise. And I particularly wish to see the Goblins Tapestry, 
and the people working at it. You must be quite familiar with all these 
sights, Madame Guise.” 

“IT have seen scarcely any of them,” said Madame Guise in her 
gentle way. Then, perceiving the surprised look on Mrs. Castlemaine's 
face, she resumed hurriedly : “ We did not live very near Paris, madam, 
—as I think I have said. And we French girls are kept so strictly :-— 
and my mother was an invalid.” 

‘¢ And the bonbon shops!” pursued Mrs. Castlemaine. ‘‘I do count 
much on seeing the bonbon shops : they must be a sight in themselves. 
And the lovely bonnets !—and the jewellery ! What is it that Paris has 

a been called P—the Paradise of women?” 
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“May I go too?” asked Ethel with animation, these attractive allu- 
sions calling up reminiscences of her own sojourn in Paris, 

“No,” curtly replied Mrs. Castlemaine. 

“Qh, mamma! Why, you will be glad of me to take you about and 
to speak French for you !” 

‘¢ 7 shall go, mamma,” quickly spoke up Flora, her mouth futl of cake. 
“You told me I should, you know.” 

“We will see, my darling,” said Mrs. Castlemaine, not desig to be 
too self-asserting just then ; though her full intention was to take Flora 
if she could contrive it by hook or by crook. “A trip to Paris would 
be an excellent thing for you,” she added for the benefit of Mr. Castle- 
maine : “it would improve your French accent and form your manners. 
I’ll see, my dear one.” 

Mr. Castlemaine gave a quiet nod and smile to Ethel, as much as to 
say ‘“‘ 7 will see for you.” In fact he had all along meant Ethel to be 
of the party ; though he would certainly do his best to leave Miss Flora 
at home. 

At this moment Flora ought to be practising instead of greedily eat- 
ing of every dessert dish within her reach: but oughts did not go for 
much with Miss Flora Castlemaine. They might have gone for nothing 
but for Madame Guise. That lady, rising now from her chair, with a 
deprecatory bow to Mrs. Castlemaine for permission, reminded her pupil 
that she and the piano were both waiting her pleasure. 

‘I don’t want to have a music lesson this afternoon ; I don’t want 
to practise.” 

“ As you did not get your studies over this morning in sufficient time 
to take your lesson or to practise before dinner, you must do both now,” 
spoke Madame in her steady way. And Mr. Castlemaine gave the 
young lady a nod of authority, from which she knew there might be no 
appeal. 

“Tn a minute, papa. Please let me finish my orange.” 

She was pushing the quarters of an orange into her mouth with a 
silver fork, Just then Miles came into the room and addressed his 
master. 

“You are wanted, sir, if you please.” 

‘Who is it?” asked Mr. Castlemaine. 

| eone know, sir. Some oldish ca 3 a stranger. He 
asked 

The man’s explanation was cut short by the appearance of the visitor 
himself ; who had followed, without permission, from the room to which 
he had been shown: a tall, erect, elderly man, attired in an ample blue 
coat and top-boots. His white hair was long, his dark eyes were keen. 
The latter seemed to take in the room and its inmates, his glance pass- 
ing rapidly from each to each, as he stood holding his broad-brimmed 
hat and his stout walking-stick. Ethel knew him instantly for the 
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stranger who had entered the Dolphin Inn while she was helping Mrs. 
Bent with the raisins an hour, or so, ago: and the probability was that 
he recognized her, for his eyes rested on her for a few seconds. 

Mr. Castlemaine had risen. He went a step or two forward as if 
about to speak, but seemed to be uncertain. The stranger abruptly 
forestalled him. 

“ Do you know me, James Castlemaine ?” 

‘““ Why—yes—is it not Squire Dobie?” replied Mr. Castlemaine, 

holding out his hand. 
' Just so,” replied the stranger, keeping his hands down. ‘Perhaps 
you won't care to take my hand when you know that I have come here 
as a foe.” 

“Asa foe?” repeated Mr. Castlemaine. 

“ At present. Until I get an answer to the question I have come to 
put. What have you done with Basil’s son ?” 

A change passed over the face of Mr. Castlemaine ; it was evident to 
anybody who might be looking at him; a dark look, succeeded by a 
flush. Squire Dobie broke the momentary silence. 

‘‘ My old friend Basil’s son; Basil the careless: young Anthony 
Castlemaine.” 

The Master of Greylands was himself again. ‘I do not understand 
you,” he said with slow distinctness. ‘I have done nothing with the 
young man.” | 

“Then rumour belies you, James Castlemaine.” 

‘‘T assure you, Squire Dobie, that I know no more whither young 
Anthony Castlemaine went to, or where he is now, than you know, It 
has been a mystery to myself, as to every one else at Greylands.” 

“IT got home to Dobie Hall last week,” continued the stranger ; 
‘‘mean to stay at it now; have only made flying visits to it since it 
became mine through poor Tom’s death. Drove into Stilborough yes- 
terday for the first time ; put up at the Turk’s Head. Landlord, old 
Will Heyton, waited on me himself this morning at breakfast, talking 
of the changes, and what not, that years have brought, since I and 
poor Tom, and Basil the reckless, and other rollicking blades used to 
torment the inn in the years gone by. We got to speak of Basil; ’twas 
only natural ; and he told me that Basil had died abroad about lag 
Christmas time ; and that his son, named Anthony, had come over soon 
after to put in his claim to his patrimony, Greylands’ Rest. He said 
‘that Anthony had suddenly disappeared one night; and was thought 
to have been—to have been made away with.” 

During this short explanation, they had not moved. The speaker 
stood just within the door, which Miles had closed, Mr. Castlemaine 
facing him a few paces distant. Madame Guise, waiting for Flora, 
had turned to the stranger, her face changing to the pallor of the grave. 
The Master of Greylands caught sight of the pallor, an& it angered 
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him : angered him that one should dare to speak of this remarkably 
unsatisfactory topic in the presence of the ladies of his family, startling 
and puzzling them. But he controlled his voice and manner to a kind 
of indifferent courtesy. 

“If you will take a seat—and a glass of wine with me, Squire Dobie, 
I will give you all the information I possess on the subject of young 
Anthony’s disappearance. It is not much; it does not really amount 
to anything: but such as it is, you shall hear it—My wife, Mrs. 
Castlemaine. Sophia,” turning to her as he made the introduction, 
‘you had finished, I know: be so good as to leave us to ourselves.” 

They filed out of the room: Flora first, with Madame Guise; Ethel 
and her step-mother following. The latter, who knew something of the 
Dobie family, at least by reputation, halted to exchange a few words 
with the representative of it as she passed him. To judge by her man- 
ner it seemed that she had put no offensive construction on his address 
to her husband : and the probability was that she did not. Mrs. Cas- 
tlemaine might have been less aware than anybody of the disagreeable 
rumours whispered in Greylands, tacitly if not openly connecting her 
husband with the doings of that ill-fated night. 

Squire Dobie, remarking that he did not like to sit with his back to 
the fire, passed round the table and took the chair vacated by Ethel. 
He was the second son of the old Squire Dobie of Dobie Hall, a fine 
old place and property nearly on the confines of the county. In the 
years gone by, as he had phrased it, he and his elder brother, Tom the 
heir, had been very intimate with Basil Castlemaine. Separation soon 
came. Basil went off on his impromptu travels abroad—from which, 
as the reader knows, he never returned ; Tom Dobie, the heir, remained 
with his father at the Hall, never marrying: Alfred, this younger son, 
married a Yorkshire heiress, and took up his abode on her broad acres. 
It has been mentioned that Tom Dobie kept up a private occasional 
correspondence with Basil Castlemaine, and knew where he was settled, 
but that has nothing to do with the present moment. Some two years 
ago Tom died. His father, the old Squire, survived him by a year: 
and at his death the Hall fell to Alfred, who became Squire in his turn: 
he who had now intruded on Mr. Castlemaine. 

‘‘No, thank you; no wine,” he said, as Mr. Castlemaine was putting 
the decanter towards him. ‘I never drink between my meals; and 
I’ve ordered my dinner for six o'clock at the Turk’s Head. I await 
your explanation, James Castlemaine. What did you do with young 
Anthony ?” 

“May I ask whether Will Heyton told you I had done anything with 
him ?” returned Mr. Castlemaine, in as sarcastic a tone as the very ex- 
treme limit of civility allowed him to use. 

“No. Will Heyton simply said the young man had disappeared : 
that he had been seen to enter that queer place, the Friar’s Keep, at 
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midnight, with, or closely following upon, the Master of Greylands. 
When I enquired whether the Master of Greylands was supposed to 
have caused him to disappear, old Will simply shrugged his shoulders, 
and looked more innocent than a baby. The story affected me, James 
Castlemaine ; I went out from the breakfast table, calling here, call- 
ing there, upon the people I had formerly known in the town. I got 
talking of it with them all, and heard the same tale over and over again. 
None accused you, mind; but I gathered what their shoughts were: 
that you must have had a personal hand in the disappearance of 
Anthony, or, at least, a personal knowledge of what became of him.” 

Mr. Castlemaine had listened in silence ; perfectly unmoved. Squire 
Dobie regarded him keenly with his dark and searching eyes. 

‘“‘T know but little of the matter; less, apparently, than you know,” 
he quietly said. ‘ I am ready to tell you what that little is—but it 
will not help you, Squire Dobie.” 

‘¢ What do you mean in saying less than I know?” 

‘‘Because I never was near the Friar’s Keep at all on that night. 
Your informants, I presume, must have been, by their assuming to 
know so much.” 

‘““ They know nothing. It is all conjecture.” 

‘¢ Oh, all conjecture!” returned Mr. Castlemaine, with the air of one 
suddenly enlightened. ‘And you come here and accuse me on con- 
jecture? I ought to feel supremely indebted to you, Alfred Dobie.” 

“What they do say—that is not conjecture—is, that it was you who 
preceded Basil’s son into the Keep.” 2 

‘“¢ Who says it?” 

‘¢ Basil’s son said it, and thought it: it was only that that took him 
in, poor fellow. The landlord of the inn here, John Bent, saw it and 
says it.” 

‘ But John Bent was mistaken. And you have only his word, remem- 
ber, for asserting that Basil’s son saw or said.” 

Squire Dobie paused, looking full at his host, as if he could gather 
by looks whether he was deceiving him or not. 

‘¢ Was it, or was it not, you who went into the Keep, James Castle- 
maine?” 

‘It wasnot. I have said from the first, I repeat it to you now, that 
I was not near the Keep that night: unless you call Teague’s Hutt near 
it. Asa matter of fact, the Hutt is near it, of course ; but we estimate 
distances relatively . 

‘“ T know how near it is,” interrupted Squire Dobie. ‘I came round 
that way just now, up the lane; and took soundings of the places.” 

‘Good. I went down to Teague’s that night—you have no doubt 
heard all about the why and the wherefore. I smoked a pipe with 
Teague while making the arrangements to go out with him on the 
morrow ; and I came straight back again from the Hutt here, getting 
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home at half past eleven. I hear that Teague says he watched me up 
the lane : which I am sure I was not conscious of.” 

““ You were at home here by half past eleven?” spoke Squire Dobie. 

“‘It had not gone the half hour.” 

“And did not go down the lane again ?” 

‘Certainly not. I had nothing to go for. On the following morn- 
ing before it was light I was roused from my bed by tidings of the 
death of my brother Peter, and I went off at once to Stilborough.” 

‘“‘ Poor Peter !” exclaimed the Squire. ‘‘ What a nice steady young 
fellow he was !—just the opposite of Basil. And what a name he made 
for himself!” 

‘“* When I returned to Greylands in the afternoon,” quietly went on 
Mr. Castlemaine, “‘and found that Anthony was said to have dis- 
appeared unaccountably, and that my name was being bandied about 
in connection with it, you may imagine my astonishment.” 

“Yes, if you were really ignorant.” 

The Master of Greylands half rose from his chair, and shen resumed 
it. His spirit, subdued hitherto, was quickening. 

“Forbearance has its limits, Squire Dobie; so has courtesy. Will 
you inform me by what right you come into my house and persist in 
these most offensive and aspersive questions ?” 

‘¢ By the right of my former friendship for your brother Basil. I have 
no children of my own ; never had any; and when I heard this tale, 
my heart warmed to Poor Basil’s son: I resolved to take up his cause, 
and try to discover what had become of him.” 

‘Pardon me, that does not give you the right to intrude here with 
these out-spoken suspicions.” 

“IT think it does. The suspicions are abroad, James Castlemaine, 
ignore the fact to yourself as you may. Your name is cautiously used : 
people must be cautious, you know: not used at all perhaps in any 
way that could be laid hold of. One old fellow, indeed, whispered a 
pretty broad word; but caught it up again when half said.” 

‘‘ Who was he?” asked the Master of Greylands. 

*‘ T'll be shot if I tell you. John Bent? No, that it was not: John 
Bent seems as prudent as the rest of them. “Look here, James Castle- 
maine: if an impression exists against you, you must not blame 
people, but circumstances. Look at the facts. Young Anthony comes 
over to claim this property which you hold, believing it to be his. You 
tell him it is not his, that it is yours: but you simply ¢e// him this; you 
do not, in spite of his earnest request, prove it to him. There’s bad 
blood between you ; at any rate there is on your side; and you have 
an open encounter in a field, where you abuse him and try to strike him. 
That same night he and John Bent, being abroad together, see you 
cross the road from this Chapel Lane, that leads direct from your house, 
you know, and enter the Friar’s Keep; young Anthony runs over in 
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your wake, and enters it also: and from that blessed moment he is 
never seen by mortal eyes again. People outside hear a shot anda 
scream—and that's all. Look dispassionately at the circumstances for 
yourself if they do not afford grounds for suspicion.” 

“‘ Tf all the facts were true—yes. The most essential link in all is 
without foundation—that it was I who went into the Friar’s Keep. Let 
me put a question to you—what object can you possibly suppose I 
should have in quitting my house at midnight to pay a visit to that 
ghostly place? ” 

‘7 don’t know.” 

“Tf John Bent is really correct in his assertion, that some one did 
cross from the lane to the Friar’s Keep, I can only assume it to have — 
been a stranger. No inhabitant of Greylands, as I believe and now 
assure you, Squire Dobie, would voluntarily enter that place in the 
middle of the night. It has an iil reputation for superstition : all kinds 
of ghostly fancies attach to it. I should about as soon think of quitting _ 
my house at night to pay a visit to the moon, as to the Friar’s Keep.” 

Squire Dobie sat in thought. All this was more than plausible ; diffi- 
cult to discredit. He began to wonder whether he had not been hard 
upon James Castlemaine. 

“‘ What is your opinion upon the disappearance?” he asked. “ You 
must have formned one.” 

Mr. Castlemaine lifted his dark eyebrows. ‘I can’t form one,” he 
said. “Sometimes I have thought Anthony must have attempted to run 
down the rocks by the uncertain path from the chapel ruins, and have 
perished in the sea; at others I think he may have left Greylands 
voluntarily that night, and will some day or other reappear again as 
unexpectedly. His father, Basil, was given to these impromptu flights, 
you know.” 

‘ But this is all supposition ?” 

‘Undoubtedly it is. Who was it, then, that they watched into the 
Keep, you ask ?—that 1s the least to-be-accounted-for statement of all. 
My opinion is that no one entered it; that John Bent’s eyesight de- 
ceived him.” 

“ And now one more question, James,” resumed the Squire, insensibly 
returning to the more familiar appellation of former days: “is Grey- 
lands’ Rest yours, or was it left to Basil ?” 

“It is mine.” 

“¢ Did it come to you by will?” 

For a moment Mr. Castlemaine hesitated before giving an answer. 
‘The persistent questioning annoyed him; and yet he did not know how 
escape it. 

“It became mine by Deed of Gift.” 

“Why did you not show the Deed to Anthony?” 

‘‘T might have done so had he waited. He was too impatient. To 
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no one, save yourself, have I acknowledged so much, Squire Dobic. 
I recognise in none the right to question me.” 

Squire Dobie rose, taking his hat and stick from the side table where 
he had laid them, and held out his hand to Mr. Castlemaine. 

‘‘If you are an innocent man, James, and I have said what cannot 
be justified, I heartily beg your pardon. Perhaps time will clear up the 
mystery. Meanwhile, if you will come over to Dobie Hall and bring 
your family to stay a few days, I shall be glad to welcome you. Who 
was that nice-looking, delicate-featured woman with the light hair.” 

‘“With the light hair ?—oh, my little daughter's governess. Madame 
Guise ; a French lady.” 

“And the very pretty girt who was sitting by you.” 

‘‘Miss Reene. She is my wife’s step-daughter.” 

Squire Dobie took his departure, Mr. Castlemaine walking with him 
to the hall door. When outside, he stood for an instant, as if delibe- 
rating which way to choose—the avenue, or the obscure by-way of 
Chapel Lane. He took the latter. 

‘T'll see this Commodore Teague and hear his version of it,” he said 
to himself as he went on. “ James Castlemaine speaks fairly, but doubts 
of him still linger on my mind: though why they should I know not.” 

Walking briskly up the lane came a tall, handsome young fellow, who 
bore a great resemblance to the Castlemaines. Squire Dobie accosted 
him. ‘You should be James Castlemaine’s son, young man.” 

Harry stopped. “Iam the son of the Master of Greylands.” 

“Ay. Can't mistake a Castlemaine. I am Squire Dobie. You've 
heard of the Dobies ?” 

‘¢Oh dear yes. I knew Mr.Tom Dobie and the old Squire.” 

“To be sure. Well, there’s only me left of them. I have been to 
pay a visit to your father.” 

‘“‘T hope you found him at home, sir.” 

“ Yes, and have been talking with him. Well, you are a fine young 
fellow’: over six feet, Isuppose. I wish I had a son like you! Was 
that poor cousin of yours, young Anthony — who seems to have 
vanished more mysteriously than anybody ever vanished yet—was he 
a Castlemaine?” 

“‘ Not in height: he was rather short. But he had a regular Castle- 
maine face ; as nice-looking as they say my Uncle Basil’s used to be.” 

‘¢ What has beeome of him ?” 

“IT don’t know. I wish I did know,” Harry added eamestly. 

They parted. That this young fellow had borne no share in the busi- 
ness, and would be glad to find its elucidation, Squire Dobiesaw. Turning 
down the little path, when he came to it, that led to the Hutt, he 
knocked at the door. 

Commodore Teague was at dinner: taking it in the kitchen to save 
trouble. But he had the free and easy manners of a sailor, and ushered 
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his unknown guest in without ceremony, and gave him the best seat, 
while the Squire introduced himself and his object in calling. 

Squire Dobie ?>—come to know about that there business of young 
Mr. Castlemaine’s, and how he got lost and where he'went to: well, in 
his opinion it was all just moonshine. Yes, moonshine ; and perhaps 
it might be also Squire Dobie’s opinion that it was moonshine if he 
could get to the top and bottom of it. Couldn’t be a doubt that the 
young man had come out o’ the Keep after going into it—’twarn’t likely 
he’d stay long in that there ghostly place—and went off somewhere of 
his own accord. That’s what he, Jack Teague, thought: though he'd 
not answer for it, neither, that the young fellow might not have made a 
false step on the slippery rock path, and gone head foremost down to 
Davy Jones’s locker. Theshot andscream? Didn't believe there ever 
was a scream that night; thought John Bent dreamt it; and the shot 
came from him, Teague : after cleaning his gun he loaded it and fired 
it off. The most foolish thing in it all was to suspect the Master of 
Greylands of marching into the Keep. As if he’d want to go there at 
midnight! or at any other time, for the matter of that. Mr. Castle- 
maine went away from his place between eleven and half-after ; and 
he, Jack Teague, saw him go up the lane towards his house with his 
own eyes: ’twarn’t likely he’d come dowz it again for the purpose of 
waylaying young Anthony, or what not. 

Now this was the substance of all that the anxious old friend of Basil 
Castlemaine could obtain from Commodore Teague. The Commodore 
was a rough, honest, jovial-speaking man, who seemed incapable of 
deceit, or of double-dealing : and, indeed, as Squire Dobie asked him- 
self, why should he be guilty of it in this matter. He went away fairly 
puzzled, not knowing what to think; and leaving the savoury smell, 
proceeding from the Commodore’s stew getting cold on the table. 

Crossing the road, as he emerged from the lane, the Squire entered 
the chapel ruins, and went to the edge of the land there. He saw the 
narrow, tortuous, and certainly, for those who had not a steady foot and 
head, dangerous path that led down to the strip of beach below: which 
beach was not discernible now, for it was high water. The path was 
rarely trodden by man: the ill-reputation of the Friar’s Keep kept the 
village away from it: and, otherwise, there was no possible inducement 
to tempt men down it’ Neither, as some instinct taught Squire Dobie, 
had it been taken that night by young Anthony Castlemaine. 


CHAPTER XX._ 
IN THE CHAPEL RUINS, 


MADAME GUISE sat buried in a reverie. Ethel was reading a French 
book aloud ; Flora was practising : but Madame, supposed to be listen- 
ing to both, heard neither the one nor the other. 
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Every minute of the hours that had passed since she saw the diamond 
ring of her unfortunate husband concealed in Mr. Castlemaine’s bureau, 
had been one of agony. The fright and horror she had experienced in 
the search was also telling upon her: her head ached, her pulses 
throbbed, her brain was fevered: and but for the dread of drawing 
attention to herself, that, in her nervousness, she feared might lead to 
suspicion, she would have pleaded illness and asked permission to 
remain that day in her chamber. No one but herself knew how she 
shrunk from Mr. Castlemaine: she could not be in the same room with 
him without feeling faint; to sit next to him at the dinner-table, to be 
perhaps, inadvertently touched by him, was nothing less than torture. 

The finding of the ring was a proof to her that her husband had in 
truth met with the awful fate suspected ; the concealment of the rng 
in the bureau, a sure and certain sign that Mr. Castlemaine was its 
author. When they were intruded upon at table by Squire Dobie with 
his accusing words, Charlotte Guise had been scarcely able to suppress 
her emotion. Mr. Castlemaine, in catching sight of the pallor of her 
face, had attributed it simply to the abrupt mention of the disagreeable 
subject: could he have suspected its true cause he had been far more 
put out than even by Squire Dobie’s words. An idea had crossed 
Charlotte Guise—what if she were to declare herself to this good old 
gentleman, and beseech him to take up her cause. 

But she did not dare. It was this that she was thinking of now, 
when she ought to have been attending to Miss Flora’s imperfect finger- 
ing. There were reasons why she might not ; why, as she clearly saw, 
it might cause her harm instead of good. With the one sole exception 
of the ring, there was no shadow of proof against Mr. Castlemaine : 
and upon the first slight breathing of hostilities, how quickly might he 
not do away with the ring for ever! And, once let it be declared that 
she was Anthony’s wife, that her chief business in the house was to 
endeavour to track out the past, she would be expelled from it 
summarily and the door closed against her. How could she pursue her 
search then? No, she must not risk it; she must stay at her 
post. 

“I should think I’ve practised long enough for one afternoon, 
Madame !” 

Flora gave a final dash at the keys as she.spoke—enough to set a 
stoic’s teeth on edge. Madame looked up languidly. 

“Yes, you may shut the piano. My headache is painful and I cannot 
properly attend to you.” 

Noneed of further permission. Flora shut down the lid with a bang, 
and disappeared. Ethel closed her book. 

“I beg your pardon for my thoughtlessness, Madame Guise. I ought 
not to have read to you: I forgot your headache. Can I get you any- 
thing for it?” 
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“ Your reading has not hurt meat all, my dear. No, nothing: only 
time will cure me.” 

Ethel, who had moved to the window, and was standing at it, sud- 
denly burst into a laugh. 

“‘T was thinking of that old gentleman’s surprise,” she said, “when 
he saw me here. His looks expressed it. Where do you think he had 
seen me to-day before, Madame Guise ?” 

The mention of the old gentleman—Squire Dobie—aroused Madame’s 
interest. She lifted her languid head quickly. ‘I do not know.” 

“In Mrs. Bent’s best kitchen, stoning raisins. I went into the Dol- 
phin to get something for mamma, and began to help Mrs, Bent to do 
them, for she said she should be late with her pudding. Old Squire 
Dobie came in and saw me at them. When he found me at home here _ 
at dinner, I know he was puzzled.” | 

‘What a—strange manner he had ;—what curious things he said to 
Mr, Castlemaine !” spoke Madame, seizing upon the opportunity. 

‘ Yes,” said Ethel, flushing scarlet. ‘‘I thought him very rude.” 

‘‘He seemed to think that—that the young Mr. Anthony I have 
heard tell of was really killed in secret.” 

‘You cannot help people thinking things.” 

‘¢ And by Mr. Castlemaine.” 

‘It was very wrong of him; it must be very foolish. I wonder 
papa took it so calmly.” 

‘“ You do not think it could be so, then?” 

“T/ Is it likely, Madame Guise? ” 

‘‘ But suppose—my dear Miss Ethel, suppose some one were to telh 
you that it was so: that they had proof of it ? ” 

‘“* Proof of what?” 

‘* Proof that Mr. Castlemaine did know what became of An—of the 
Mr. Anthony: proof that harm came to him? ” 

“‘T should laugh at them,” said Ethel. 

‘‘ And not believe it ?” 

‘* No, never.” 

Ethel left the room with the last words: perhaps to avoid the topic. 
Madame thought so, and sighed as she looked after her. It was only 
natural, she thought : when we are fond of people we neither care to 
hear ull spoken of them, nor believe the il] ; and Ethel was very fond 
of Mr. Castlemaine. Charlotte Guise did not wonder : but for this 
dreadful suspicion, she would have liked him herself. In fact she had 
insensibly begun to like him, in spite of her prejudices, until this new 
and most convincing proof of his guilt was discovered in his bureau : 
the search for which had cost her conscience so much to set about, 
had taxed her fears so cruelly in the act, and was giving her so intense 
a torment now. ‘I wonder what will come of it all inthe end ?” she 
cried with a slight shiver. ‘‘ Qui vivra, verra.”’ 
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One of the Grey Sisters appeared at Greylands’ Rest by and by, 
bringing up little Marie Guise. Mrs. Castlemaine had graciously in- 
vited the child to take tea with her mother. But Mrs. Castlemaine 
was one who rarely did a kindness without some inward motive— 
generally a selfish one. Marie was beginning to speak a little English 
now ; but never willingly ; never when her French could be by any 
possibility understood. To her mother she invariably spoke in French; 
and Mrs. Castlemaine had made the private discovery that, to hear the 
child and her mother speak together, might improve Flora’s accent. So 
Madame Guise was quite at liberty to have Marie up to tea as often as 
she liked. 

“Do you remember your papa, dear?” asked Mrs. Castlemaine 
in English, as they sat round the table; Mr. Castlemaine having gone 
to dine at the Dolphin. 

‘Sais pas,” responded Marie shyly, hanging her head at the question. 

“Do you like England better than France, Marie?” went on Mrs. 
Castlemaine. 

‘¢ Sais pas,” repeated the child unwillingly, as if she meant to cry. 

‘“‘ How is the mes burnt girl? Better to 

“Sais pas, moi.” 

Evidently it was profitless work, the examining of Miss Marie Guise. 
Ethel laughed, and began talking to her in French. At best, she was 
but a timid little thing. 

Madame Guise started at the dusk hour to take her home; proceed- 
ing by the front, open way, down the wide avenue and the high road. 
At the door of the Dolphin stood Mrs. Bent, a large cooking-apron tied 
round her waist. She was wiping a cut-glass jug with a soft cloth, and 
apparently had stepped to the door while giving some directions to Ned 
the man: who stood ready to run off somewhere without his hat. 

“Mind, Ned ; the very best mocha. And unless it 1s the best, don’t 
bring it. I’d sooner use what I’ve got in the house.” 

Ned started off across the road in the direction of the beach: no 
doubt to Pike the grocer’s. Mrs. Bent was whisking in again, when 
she caught sight of Madame Guise and little Marie. 

“You are busy this evening,” said Madame. 

“We've got a dinner on,” replied Mrs, Bent, stooping to kiss Marie, 
of whom she had grown very fond during the child’s sojourn and ill- 
ness atthe inn. ‘And I had no notice of it till midday—which of 
course makes one all the busier. I like to get things forward the day 
beforehand, and not leave ’em to the last minute: but if you don’t 
know of it you can’t do that.” 

‘¢ A dinner P—Yes, I think I heard it said at home that Mr. Castle- 
maine was dining at the Dolphin.” 

‘“‘ He is here, for one. There are five of them altogether. Captain 
Scott-~—some grand man he is, they say, who goes about to look up the 
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coast-guard in places ; and Superintendent Nettleby ; and Mr. Blackett 
of the Grange. Lawyer Knivett of Stilborough makes the fifth, a.friend 
of Captain Scott’s. And I must run in, ma’am, for I’m wanted ten 
ways at once this evening.” 

Madame Guise passed on to the Nunnery, and entered it with the 
child. Sister Betsey shook her head, intimating that it was late for the 
little one to come in, considering that she had not long recovered from 
an illness: and she took her away at once. 

This left Madame Guise alone with Miss Castlemaine. Mary Ursula 
sat away from the light, doing nothing: an unusual thing, for the Sisters 
made it a point to be always employed. The muslin cap was on her 
bright hair, and her mourning dress, all crape, handsomer than was 
strictly consistent with the plain ideas of the community, fell in soft 
foldsaround her. These costly robes of Sister Mary Ursula’s had been 
somewhat of a stumbling-block in her change of existence : but, as all 
the Sisters said, it would be a sin against thrift to do away with them 
before they were worn out. 

“You are thinking me very idle,” she said to Madame Guise in a 
light tone of half apology for being caught with her hands before her. 
“But the truth is, I am feeling very tired this evening; unequal to 
work. I had a sleepless night last night, and got up with a headache 
this morning.” 

“T, too, had a sleepless night,” said Madame Guise, forgetting cau- 
tion in the sympathy of the moment. ‘ Troubles were tormenting me.” 

‘‘ What troubles have you?” asked Mary Ursula in a kind, gentle 
tone. ‘“ You are satisfied with the care the Sisters give your little 
one?” 

‘Oh quite; quite. I am sure she is happy here.” 

‘And you have told me that she and you are alone in the world.” 

Madame Guise untied her bonnet, and laid it oy the chair beside her, 
before replying. 

‘“* Most of us have our troubles in some shape or another, I expect ; 
sometimes they are of a nature that we do not care to speak of. It is 
that thing that the English calla skeleton in the closet. But—pardon 
me, Miss Castlemaine—you and I are both young to have already 
found the skeleton.” 

“True,” said Mary Ursula: and for a moment she was silent from 
delicacy, intending to drop the subject. But her considerate goodness 
of heart induced her to speak again. 

‘““You are a lonely exile here, Madame Guise; the Jand and its 
people are alike strange to you. If you have any source of trouble or 
care that it would be a comfort to you to share with another, or that I 
could in any way help to alleviate, impart it to me. You shall find me 
a true friend.” 

“Just for one delusive instant, the impulse to take this grand and 
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sweet and kindly lady into her confidence, to say to her I am trying to 
trace out my poor husband’s fate, swayed Charlotte Guise. The next, 
she remembered that it must not be; that she was Miss Castlemaine. 

“You are only too good and kind,” she rejoined in a sad, faint tone. 

“T wish I could; I should ask nothing better: but there are some of 
our burthens we must bear alone.” 
' “Are you quite comfortable at Greylands’ Rest?” asked Mary 
Ursula, unable to repress the suspicion that Mrs. Castlemaine’s temper 
or her young daughter’s insolence might be rendering the governess’s 
place a trying one. 

‘“‘ Yes—pretty well. That is, I should be,” she hastily added, speak- 
ing on the impulse of the moment, “if I were quite sure the house was 
an honest one.” 

“The house an honest one!” echoed Mary Ursula in undisguised 
astonishment, a haughty flush dyeing her face. ‘‘ What do you mean?” 

“ Ah, pardon me, madam !—It may be that I mistake terms—I am 
not English. I did not mean to say it was a thief’s house.” 

“ But what do you mean?” 

Madame Guise looked full at the questioner. She spoke after a short 
consideration, dropping her voice to a half whisper. 

“T would like to know—to feel sure—that Mr. Castlemaine did not 

do anything with that poor young man, his nephew.” 
’ Mary Ursula sat half confounded—the rejoinder was so very unex- 
pected, the subject so entirely disagreeable. | 

“ At least, Madame Guise, that cannot be any affair of yours.” 

“You are angry with me, madam; your words are cold, your tones 
resentful. The first evening that I arrived at Greylands I chanced to 
hear about that young man. Mollee, the servant at the inn, came up 
to help me make the tisane for my little child, and she talked. She 
told of the young man’s strange disappearance, saying he was supposed 
to have been murder@d : and that Mr. Castlemaine knew of it. Ah, it 
had a great effect upon me, that history ; I was cold and miserable, 
and my little one was ill ; I could not get it away from my mind.” 

“JT think you might have done so by this time,” frigidly remarked 
Mary Ursula. 

“But it comes up now and again,” she rejoined, ‘“‘and that keeps 
alive the remembrance. Events bring it up. Only to-day, when we 
had not left the dinner-table, some stranger came pushing his way into 
the room behind Miles, asking Mr. Castlemaine what he had done with 
Basil’s son, young Anthony. It put Mr. Castlemaine out; I saw his 
face change ; and he sent us all from the room.” 

Mary Ursula forgot her coldness, It was this very subject that had 
deprived her past night of sleep: though she could no more confess it 
to Madame Guise than the latter could confess. The two were playing 
unconsciously at hide-and-seek with one another. 
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‘“Who was the stranger, Madame Guise ?” 

‘““Mr. Castlemaine called him Squire Dobie. They were together 
ever so long. Mr. Castlemaine, I say, did not like it: one might see 
that. Oh, when I think of what might have happened that night to the 
young Anthony, it makes me shudder.” 

‘The best thing you can do is zof to think of it, Madame Guise. It 
is nothing to you, one way or the other. And it is scarcely in good 
taste for you to be suspicious of Mr. Castlemaine while you are eating 
his bread. Rely upon it, when this matter shall have been cleared up 
— if it ever is cleared—Mr. Castlemaine will be found to be as good 
and honest as you are.” 

The bell for the Sisters’ supper rang clanging out. Madame Guise 
put her bonnet on, and rose. 

“Do forgive me,” she whispered with deprecation. ‘‘I ought not to 
have mentioned it to you; I did not wish to offend, or to hurt your 
feelings. But T am very lonely here; I have but my own heart to 
commune with.” 

And thoughts are free, reflected Mary Ursula. It was only natural 
that the mysterious story should lay hold of her. 

‘“‘Be at ease,” she said, taking Madame Guise’s hand. ‘“ Dismiss it 
from your mind. It is not a thing that need trouble you.” 

‘Not trouble me!” repeated Madame Guise to herself as she went 
through the gate. ‘It is me alone that it ought to trouble, of all in 
the wide world.” ' 

She turried to the right, intending to go home by Chapel Lane, in- 
stead of the broad opén front road: but to pass the Friar’s Keep at any 
period of the day and especially at night, had for Charlotte Guise an 
irresistible fascination. Some instinct within her, whether false or true, 
was always whispering that it was there she must seek for traces of her 
husband. 

She reached the gate of the chapel ruins, hesitated, and then entered 
it. The same fascination that drew her to pass the Friar’s Keep on her 
road home, caused her to enter the ruins that led into it. <A shiver, 
induced by nervousness, took her as she closed the gate behind her; 
and she did not pass into the Keep, but crossed over to the edge of the 
‘cliff. ‘The sea and the boats on it seemed like company. 

Not that many boats could be seen. Just two or three, fishing lower 
down beyond the village, rather far off in fact ; but their lights proved 
that they were there, and it made her feel less lonely. It was not a 
very light night : no moon, and the stars did not shine over brightly: 
but the atmosphere was clear, and the moss-covered wall of the Friar’s 
Keep, with its gothic door, might be seen very distinctly. 

‘‘Tf I only dared go in and search about !—with a lantern or some- 
thing of that!” she said to herself, glancing sideways at it. “I might 
come upon some token, some bit of his dress, perhaps, that had been 
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torn away in the struggle. For a struggle there must have been. An- 
thony was brave, and he would not let them take his life without having 
a fight for it. Unless they shot him without warning ! ” 

Burying her face in her hands, she shudderingly rehearsed over to 
herself what that struggle had probably been. It was foolish of her to 
do this, for it gave her unnecessary pain : but she had got into the habit 
of indulging these thoughts instead of checking them; and perhaps 
they came unbidden. You must not cherish your sorrow, we say to 
some friend who is overwhelmed with grief and despair. No, answers 
the poor sufferer: but how can I help it? Just so was it with Char- 
lotte Guise. Day by day, night by night, she saw only her husband 
and his unhappy fate; she was as a sick person in some fever-dream, 
whose poor brain has seized hold of one idea and rambles upon it for 
ever. 

‘“‘ There’s the ring in Mr. Castlemaine’s bureau !—-and if I could find 
some other token of his person here, elucidation might come of it,” she 
resumed, lifting her head. ‘A button; a glove; atorn bit ofcloth p—I 
should know them all. It is pézéb/e to continue to lead this false life! As 
Iam, unknown, I can do nothing. I may not even ask John Bent to let 
me take just one look at his dear effects, or as much as open the lid of 
his small desk. While I am Madame Guise, it is no affair of mine, I 
should be told ; I must not concern myself with it : but if I might show 
to the world that Iam Charlotte Castlemaine, the right would be all 
mine. It is awkward ; because I may not show it to them; and I can 
only search out traces in secret: that Friars Keep may hold proofs of 
what his fate has been, if I could but go in and look for them.” 

She turned her head towards the old building, but not very courage- 
ously : at the best, it was but a ghostly-looking pace at night: and then 
turned it back and gazed out to sea again. 

““No. I should not have the bravery to go in alone ; even if I could 
secure a lantern. There’s that revenant that comes: and it might 
- appear tome. I saw it as distinctly last night from Mr. Castlemaine’s 
window as I ever saw anything in my life. And if I were in the place, 
and it appeared to me, I should die of fear. I think I half died of 
fear last night when I heard the voice of Mr. Harry : there was he, be- 
fore me, and there was the revenant over here, behind me; and ” 

Some sound behind her at this moment nearly made Charlotte Guise 
start out of her skin. When buried in ghostly visions—say, for instance, 
in reading a frightful tale alone at night—we all know how a sudden 
noise will shake the nerves. The gate was opening behind Charlotte, 
and the fright sent her bang against the wall. There she cowered in 
the corner, her black clothes drawn round her, suppressing the cry that 
would have risen to her lips, and praying to escape detection. 

She did escape it. Thanks to the shade cast by the angle of pro- 
jecting wall, and to her dark clothes, she remained unseen. It-was Harry 
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Castlemaine who had entered. He advanced to the edge of the cliff, 
but not near to her, and stood there for a few moments, apparently 
looking out to sea. Then he pushed open the gothic door, and passed 
into the Friar’s Keep. 

What was Charlotte Guise to do? Should she make a dart for the 
gate to get away, running the risk of his coming out again and pouncing 
upon her ; or should she stay where she was until ‘he had gone again ? 
She decided for the former, for her present situation was intolerable. 
After all, if he did see her, she must make the excuse that she had 
crossed the ruins to take a look at the beautiful sea: he could not 
surely suspect anything from that !. | 

But this was not to be accomplishéd. She ‘was just about to glide 
away from her hiding-place, when the gate again opened, and some other 
figure, after looking cautiously about, came gliding into the ruins. A 
woman’s light figure, enveloped in a dark cloak, its hood concealing the 
head and partly the face. It crossed the ruins* cautiously, with a side 
look steadily directed to the Keep door, as if to guard against surprise, 
and then stood at the edge, looking out to sea. By the glimpse of the 
profile turned sideways to her, Madame Guise thought it was the young 
girl they called Jane Hallet. 

Slowly turning away from the sea, the girl was apparently about to 
steal back again, when she suddenly drew herself close against the old 
moss-eaten wall of the Friar’s Keep, and crouched down there. At the 
same moment, Harry Castlemaine came out of the Keep, strode witha 
quick step to the gate, and passed through it. The girl had evidently 
heard him coming out, and wished to avoidhim. He crossed the road 
to Chapel Lane; and she, after taking another steady look across the 
sea, quitted the ruins also, and went scuttering down the hill in the 
direction of her home. 

Charlotte Guise breathed again. Apart from her husband's dis- 
appearance and the tales of the revenant she so dreaded, Charlotte could 
not help thinking that things connected with the Friar’s Keep looked 
romantic and mysterious. Giving ample time for Harry Castlemaine 
_to have got half way up the lane on his road home, she entered the 
lane herself, after glancing up at the two windows, behind which the 
Grey Fnar was wont to appear. All was dark and silent to-night. 

She had not gone ten paces up the lane, when quick, firm footsteps 
were heard behind her: those of the Master of Greylands, Not car- 
ing to encounter hin, still less that he should know she chose that 
lonely road for returning home at night, she drew aside among the 
trees] while hefpassed. He turned down to the Hutt, and Madame 
Guise went hastening onwards. 

Mr. Castlemaine was on his way homewards from the dinner at the’ 
Dolphin. When the party broke up, he had given his arm to Nettleby 
the superintendent ; who had decidedly taken as much as he could 
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conveniently carry. Captain Scott had taken the same—for in those 
days hard drinking was thought less ill of than it is in these—and had 
fallen fast asleep in one of John Bent’s good old-fashioned chairs, As 
Mr. Castlemaine came ‘out of the superintendent’s gate, after seeing 
him safely indoors, he found Lawyer Knivett there. 

‘Why, Knivett, is it you? I thought you and the captain were 
already on your road to Stilborough.” 

‘“‘Time enough,” replied the lawyer. ‘ Will you take a stroll on the 
beach? It’s a nice night.” 

Mr. Castlemaine pyt his arm‘within the speaker’s, and they crossed 
over in that direction. Both of them were sober as judges. It was 
hardly ight enough to see much of the beauty of the sea; but Mr. 
Knivett professed to enjoy it, saying he did not get the chance of its 
sight or its breezes at Stifborough. In point of fact, he had something 
to say to the Master of Greylands, and did not care to enter upon the 
subject abruptly. 

‘“ Weary work, it’ must be, for those night fishermen!” remarked 
the lawyer, pointing to the two or three stationary lights in the 
distance. 

‘‘ They are used to it, Knivett.” 

‘“‘T suppose so. Use goes a great way in this life. By the way, Mr. 
Castlemaine—it has just occurred to me—I wish you’d let me give you 
a word of advice, and receive it in good part.” 

‘What is it? Speak out.” 

“Could you not manage to show the deed of tenure by which you 
own Greylands’ Rest?” pursued the lawyer, insensibly dropping his 
voice, : 

‘‘T suppose I could if I chose,” replied Mr. Castlemaine, after a 
scarcely perceptible pause. | 

“Then I should recommend you todo so. I have wanted to say 
this to you for some little time ; but the truth is, I did not know how 
you would take it.” 

‘*‘ Why have you wanted to say it to me?” 

‘‘Well—the fact is, people are talking. People will talk, you know 
—great idiots! If you could contrive to let somebody see the deed— 
of course you’d not seem to show it purposely —by which you hold 
the property, the world would be convinced that you had no cause to— 
to wish young Anthony out of the way, and would stop its blatant 
tongue. Do so, Mr. Castlemaine.” 

“I conclude you mean to insinuate that the world is saying 7 put 
Anthony out of the way.” 

‘Something of that. Oh, people are foolish simpletons at the best. 
Of course, there’s nothing in it ; they are sure of that ; but, don’t you 
perceive, once let them know that young Anthony’s pretensions had 
not a leg to stand upon, and they'd shut up at once,, If you have the 
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deed at hand, let it be seen one of these first fine days by some worthy 
man whose word can be taken.” 

‘‘ And that would stop the tongues, you say ?” 

“Undoubtedly it would. It would be a proof that you, at least, could 
have no motive for wishing Anthony elsewhere.” 

“Then, listen to my answer, Knivett: No. I will never show it for 
any such purpose ; never as long as I live. If the world likes to talk, 
let it talk.” 

“It does talk,” urged the lawyer ruefully. 

“It is quite welcome to talk, for me. I am astonished at you, 
Knivett ; you might have known me better than to suggest such a thing. 
But that you were so valued by my father, and are respected by me, I 
should have knocked you down.” 

The haughty spirit of the Master of Greylands had been aroused : 
he spoke coldly, proudly, and resentfully, Mr. Knivett knitted his 
brow : but he had partly expected this. 

“The suggestion was made in friendliness,” he said. 

‘‘Of course. But it was a mistake. We will forget it, Knivett.” 

They shook hands in silence. Mr. Knivett crossed over to the inn, 
where the fly waited to convey himself and Captain Scott to Stilborough ; 
and the Master of Greylands commenced his walk homewards, taking 
the road that would lead him through Chapel Lane. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
MISS HALLET IN THE DUST. 

Miss HA..eT stood in the parlour of her pretty cottage on the cliff. 
For a wonder, she was doing nothing—being usually a most industrious 
body. As she stood upright in deep thought, her spare, straight, up-and- 
down figure motionless, her pale face still, it might be seen that some 
matter was troubling her mind. The matter was this: Jane (as she 
phrased it to herself) was getting beyond her. 

A week, or so, had elapsed since the night Jane had made the 
accident to Polly Gleeson an excuse for staying out late. Children could 
not be burnt every night,—and yet the fault continued. Each night, 
since then, had she been out, and stayed later than she ought to stay : 
a great deal later than her aunt considered was at all proper or expedient. 
On the previous night, Miss Hallet had essayed to stop it. When 
Jane put on her cloak to take what she called her run down the chiff, 
Miss Hallet, in her stern, quiet way, had said, “ You are not going out 
this evening, Jane ;” Jane’s answer had been, “‘I must go, aunt ; I have 
something to do ”—and went. 

“ What’s to be done if she won't mind me?” deliberated Miss Hal- 
let. “I can’t lock her up: she’s too old for it. What she can possibly 
want, flying down the cliff night after night, passes my comprehension. 
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As to sitting with Goody Dance or any other old fish-wife, as Jane 
sometimes tells me she has been doing, I don’t believe a word of it. 
It’s not in the nature of young. girls to shut themselves up so much 
with the aged. Why, I have heard Jane call me old behind my back ! 
—and I want a good twenty or thirty years of old Dame Dance’s.” 

Miss Hallet stopped a minute, to listen to sounds overhead. Jane 
was up there making the beds. She soon resumed her reflections. 

“No, it’s not Mother Dance, or any other old mother. It’s her 
love of tattle and gossip. When young girls can get together, the 
moon or any such foolish subject serves them to chatter of. But that 
I’m sure there’s not a young chap in all the village that Jane would 
condescend to look at, I might think she had a sweetheart. She 
holds herself too high for any of them. And quite right too: she zs 
above them. They are but a parcel of poor fishers: and as to that 
young Pike, who serves in his father’s shop, he has no more sense 
in him, and Jane knows it, than a kite’s tail. No, it’s not sweethearts ; 
it’s dawdling and gossip, with Susan Pike and the rest of the foolish girls.” 

Miss Hallet lifted her eyes to the ceiling, as though she could see 
through it what Jane was about. By the sound, it seemed that she 
was sweeping the carpet. 

““She is a good girl on the whole; I own that,” went on Miss 
Hallet. ‘‘ Up betimes in a morning, and keeping steady to whatever 
she has to do, whether it may be house-work or sewing: and never 
gadding in the day-time. The run in the evening does her good, she 
says: perhaps so: but the staying late doesn’t. I don’t like to be 
harsh with her,” continued Miss Hallet, after a pause. ‘She stands 
alone, save for me, now her brother’s gone—and she grieves after him 
still, Moreover, I am not sure that Jane would stand any harsh authority 
if I did put it forth. Poor George would not—though I am sure I 
only wanted to control him for his good: he went off and madea 
home for himself down in the village: and Jane has a touch of her 
brother’s spirit. There’s the difficulty.” 

At this moment Jane ran down the stairs with a broom and dust-pan, 
and went into the kitchen. Presently she came forth in her bonnet 
and shawl, a small basket in her hand. 

‘“‘ Where are you off to?” asked Miss Hallet snappishly. For if she 
did acknowledge to herself that Jane was a good girl, there was no 
necessity to let Jane know it. And Miss Hallet was one of those rigid, 
well-meaning people, who can hardly ever speak to friend or foe with- 
Out appearing cross. All for their good, of course: as this tart tone 
was for Jane’s. | 

“To buy the eggs, aunt. You told me I was to go for them when I 
had done the rooms.” | 

“T’ll go for the eggs myself,” said Miss Hallet, “I'll not be beholden 
to you to do my errands. ‘Take your bonnet off and get to your work, 
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Those handkerchiefs of Mrs. Castlemaine’s don’t seem to progress very 
quickly.” 

‘They are all finished but one, aunt. There have been the initial 
letters to work—which Mrs, Castlemaine decided afterwards to have 
done ; and they take time.” 

‘Put off your things, I say.” 

Jane went away with her bonnet and shawl, came back, and sat 
down to her sewing. She did not say Why are you so angry with me: 
she knew quite well why it was, and preferred to avoid unsatisfactory 
topics. Miss Hallet deliberately attired herself, and went out for the 
eggs. They kept no servant: the ordinary work of the house was 
ight: and when rougher labour was required, washing and cleaning, a 
woman came in from the village to do it. The Hallets were originally 
of fairly good descent. Miss Hallet had been well reared, and her 
instincts were undoubtedly those of a gentlewoman : but when she was 
grown up she lost her father, and found that she would have to turn 
out to do something for a living. She obtained a place in a nobleman’s 
family as lady’s maid; and her mistress, finding her superior to the 
general run of maids, made her somewhat of a companion. Her 
young brother took to the sea. In the course of years, Miss Hallet 
retired upon an annuity left her by her lady and also upon some 
savings of her own: her brother (who had never risen higher than to 
be the captain of a small schooner) had become a widower with two 
children. He died: and these children were left to the mercy of the 
world, very much as he and his sister had been left some twenty years 
before. Miss Hallet took to them. George was drowned: it has 
been already stated : Jane was with her still; and, as the reader sees, 
was not altogether giving satisfaction. In Miss Hallet’s opinion, Jane’s 
destiny was already fixed: she would lead a single life, and grow 
gradually into an old maid, as she herself had done. Miss Hallet 
considered it the best destiny Jane could invoke: whether it was or 
not, there was no help for it. Men whom she would have deemed 
Jane’s equals, were above them in position ; and she believed Jane 
would not have looked at an inferior. So Miss Hallet had continued 
to live on in her somewhat isolated life ; civil to the people around 
her but associating with none; and always conscious that her fortunes 
and her just merits were at variance. 

She attired herself in a rather handsome shaw] and close straw bonnet, 
and went down the cliff after the required eggs. Jane sat at the open 
parlour window, busy over the last of Mrs. Castlemaine’s handkerchiefs. 
She wore her neat morning print gown, with its small white collar and 
bow of fresh lilac ribbon, and looked cool and pretty. Miss Hallet 
grumbled frightfully at anything like extravagance in dress; but at the 
same time would have rated Jane soundly had she seen her untidy in 
any one particular. When the echo of her aunt’s footsteps had fully 
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died away, Jane laid the handkerchief on the table, and took from her 
pocket some other material, which she began to work at stealthily. 

That’s the right word for it—stealthily. For she glanced cautiously 
around as if the very moss on the cliff side would take note of it, and 
she kept her ears well on the alert, to guard against surprise. Miss 
Hallet had told her she did not get on very quickly with the handker- 
chiefs : but Miss Hallet did not know, or suspect, that when times were 
propitious—namely, when she herself was away from observation, or 
Jane safely shut up in her own room—the handkerchiefs were discarded 
for this other work. And yet, the work, regarded casually, presented 
no private or ugly features. It looked like a strip of fine lawn, and 
was just as nice-looking and snowy as the cambric on the table. 

Jane’s fingers plied quickly their needle and thread. Presently she 
slipped a pattern of thin paper out of her pocket, unfolded it, and 
began to cut the lawn according to its fashion. While thus occupied, 
her attentive ear caught the sound of approaching footsteps : 1n a trice, 
pattern and work were in her pocket again out of sight, and she was 
diligently pursuing the hem-stitching of the handkerchief. 

A tall, plain girl darkened the window: Miss Susan Pike, daughter 
of Pike, the well-to-do grocer and general dealer. Deep down in Jane 
Hallet’s heart there had always Jain an instinctive consciousness, warn- 
ing her that she was superior to this girl, as well as to Matty Nettleby ; 
but the young crave companionship, and will have it, suitable or un- 
suitable, where it is to be had. The only young /ady in the place was 
Ethel Reene, and Jane Hallet’s good sense told her that that com- 
panionship would be just as unsuitable the other way: she might as 
well aspire to covet an intimacy with a Duchess’s daughter as with Miss 
Reene. 

‘Well, you are hard at work this morning, Jane!” was Miss Susan 
Pike’s unceremonious salutation, as she put her hands upon the window- 
sill and her head inside. 

‘Will you come in, Susan?” returned Jane, rising and unslipping 
the bolt of the door: which she had slipped after the departure of her 
aunt. 

“Them are Mrs. Castlemaine’s handkerchiefs, I suppose,” observed 
Susan, responding to the invitation and taking a chair. ‘Grand fine 
cambric, ain’t it! Well, Jane, you do hem-stitch well, I must say.” 

‘TI have to work her initials on them also,” remarked Jane. “S.C.” 

“*S. C.,” repeated Miss Pike. ‘ What do the S. stand for? What's 
her Chris’en name ?”’ 

*¢ Sophia.” 

‘‘ Sophia !—that is a smart name. Do you work the letters in satin 
stitch ?” 

“Ves. With the dots on each side it.” 

‘You learnt all that fine hem-stitching and braider-work at the 
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Nunnery, Jane—and your aunt knows how to do it too, I suppose. J 
shouldn’t have patience for it. I’d rather lade out treacle all day : and 
of all precious disagreeable articles our shop serves, treacle’s the worst. 
I hate it—sticking one’s hands, and messing the scales. I broke a 
basin yesterday morning, lading it out,” continued Miss Susan: “let it 
slip through my fingers. Sister Phoeby came in for a pound of it, to 
make the ladies a pudding for dinner, she said; and I let her basin 
drop. Didn’t mother rate me!” 

“Did Sister Phoeby say how the child was getting on ?—Polly 
Gleeson.” 

‘“‘Polly’s three parts well, I think. Old Parker does not go across 
there any more. I say, Jane, I came up to ask if you’d come along 
with me to Stilborough this afternoon.” 

“I can’t,” said Jane. “‘ My aunt has been very angry with me this 
morning. I should no more dare to ask her to let me go to Stilborough 
than I should dare to fly.” 

‘‘'What has she been angry about ?” 

‘‘Oh, about my not getting on with my work, and one thing or other,” 
replied Jane carelessly. ‘She would not let me fetch some eggs just 
now ; she’s gone herself. And she knows that in a few days’ time I 
shall have to go to Stilborough on my own account.” 

“She’s a nice article for an aunt!” grumbled Miss Susan. “I’ve 
got to order in some things for the shop, and I thought it would be 
pleasant for us two to walk there together. You are swre you can’t 
"come, Jane?” 

“Quite sure. It is of no use talking of it.” 

“I must ask Matty Nettleby, then. But I’d rather have had you.” 

Miss Susan, who was somewhat younger than Jane, and had red hair 
an curls, and wore dirty pink bonnet strings, and a tumbled, untidy 
frock (but who would no doubt go off on her expedition to Stilborough 
finer than an African queen) fingered discontentedly, one by one, the 
scissors, cotton, and other articles in Jane’s WOrRDOX, She was not of 
good temper. 

“Well, it’s a bother! I can't think by what right aunts domineer 
over folks! And I must be off to keep shop, or I shall have mother 
about me. Father’s got one of his liver bouts, and is lying a-bed till 
dinner-time.” 

‘‘T wish you'd bring me a pound of wool from Stilborough, Susan? 
You know where I buy it.” 

*‘ Let’s have the number, then.” 

‘‘ Jane gave her askein of the size and colour wanted, and the money 
for the purchase. “J’ll come down for it this evening,” she said. 
‘You'll be back then.” 

“All mght. Good bye, Jane.” 

‘Good bye,” returned Jane. And as the damsel’s fleet steps betook 
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her down the cliff, Jane bolted the door again, put the cambric hand- 
kerchief aside, and took the private work out of her pocket. 

Meanwhile Miss Hallet had reached the village. Not very speedily. 
When she went out—which was but seldom—she liked to take her 
Ieisure over it. She turned aside to Tim Gleeson’s cottage, to enquire 
after Polly ; she halted at the door Of two or three more poor fisher- 
men’s huts to give the good morrow, or ask after the little ones. Miss 
Hallet’s face was cold, her manner harsh: but she could feel for the 
troubles of the world. 

The old woman from whom she bought her eggs lived in a small 
cottage past the Dolphin Inn. Miss Hallet got her basket filled—she 
and Jane often had eggs and bread-and-butter for dinner to save cook- 
ing—paid, and talked a bit with the woman. . In returning, Mrs. Bent 
was at the inn door, in her chintz gown and cherry cap-ribbons. 

‘Ts it you, Miss Hallet! How are you this morning?” 

‘‘ Quite well, thank you,” replied Miss Hallet in her prim way. 

‘Been getting some eggs, I see,” ran on Mrs. Bent unceremoniously. 
“It’s not often you come down to do your own errands. Where’s 
Jane?” 

“I left her at work,” was the answer. ‘“ Jane does not get through 
her sewing as quickly as she might, and I have been telling her of it.” 

“You can’t put old heads upon young shoulders,” cried Mrs. Bent. 
“ Girls like to be idle; and that’s the truth. What do you suppose I 
caught that Molly of mine at, last night? Stuck down at the kitchen 
table, writing a love-letter.” 

Miss Hallet had her eyes bent on her eggs, as though she were 
counting them. 

‘‘Wniting a letter, if you’ll believe me! And a fine thing of a letter 
it was! Smudged with ink, and the writing like nothing on earth but 
spider’s legs in a fit. I ordered it put on the fire. She’s not going to 
waste her time in scribbling to sweethearts while she stays with me.” 

“Did she rebel?” quickly asked Miss Hallet. 

“Rebel! Molly! I should like to see her attempt it. She was 
just as sheepish as a calf at being found out, and sent the paper into 
the fire quicker than I could order it in.” 

Gossip about ‘Mrs. Bent’s Molly or any other Molly, was never 
satisfactory to Miss Hallet. She broke the subject by enquiring after 
John Bent’s health, preparatory to pursuing her way. 

“Oh, he’s well enough,” was Mrs. Bent’s answer. ‘It is not often 
men get anything the matter with them. If they were possessed of as 
much common sense as they are of strength, I'd say it was a blessing. 
That weak-souled husband of mine, seeing Molly piping and sniff- 
ing last night, told me privately that he saw no harm in love-letters. 
He'd see no harm in a score of donkeys prancing over his young plants 
and other garden stuff, next, leave him alone.” 
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“Tam glad Mr. Bent is well. Jane told me last week he was 
ill.” 

“He had a bilious attack. Jane came in the same night and saw 
him with his head on a cushion. By the way—look here, Miss Hallet 
—talking about Jane—I’d not let her be out quite so much after dark, 
if I were you.” 

No words could have been more unwelcome to Miss Hallet than 
these. She was a very proud woman, never brooking advice of any 
kind. In her heart she regarded Jane as being infinitely superior to 
all Greylands, the Greylands’ Rest family and the doctor’s excepted ; 
and although it pleased herself to reflect upon her niece for gadding 
about, it did not please her that others should. 

“Young girls like their fling; I know that,” went on Mrs. Bent. 
‘*'To coop ’em up in a pen, like a parcel of old hens, doesn’t do. But 
there’s reason in all things: and it seems to me that Jane’s out night 
after night.” - 

‘** My niece comes down the cliff fora run at dusk, when it’s too dark 
for her to see to sew,” stiffly responded Miss Hallet. ‘I have yet to 
learn, Mrs. Bent, what harm the run can do to her or to you.” 

“* None to me, for certain; I hope none to her. I see her in Mr. 
Harry Castlemaine’s company a little oftener than I should choose a 
girl of mine to be in it. I donot say it is for any harm; don’t take up 
that notion, Miss Hallet; but Mr. Harry’s not the right sort of man, 
being a gentleman, for Jane to make a companion of.” 

‘“* And who says Jane does make him her companion ?” 

‘‘I do. She is with him more than’s suitable. And—look here, 
Miss Hallet, if I’m saying this to you, it is with a good motive and 
because I have a true regard for Jane, so I hope you will take it in the 
friendly spirit it’s meant. If they walked together by daylight, I’d not 
think so much of it, though in my opinion that would not be the proper 
thing, considering the difference between ’em, who he is and who she 
is: but it is not by daylight, it is after dark.” 

Miss Hallet felt a sudden chill—as though somebody were pouring 
cold water down her back. But.she was bitterly resentful, and very 
hard of belief. Mrs, Bent saw the proud lines of the cold face. . 

‘‘ Look here, Miss Hallet. I don’t say there’s any harm come of it, 
or likely to come: if I’d thought that, I’d have told you before. Girls 
are more heedless than the wind, and when they are as pretty as Jane 
is, young men like to talk to them. Mr. Harry is in and about the 
village at night—he often says to me how dull his own home is—and he 
and Jane chance to meet somewhere or other, and they talk and laugh 
together, roaming about while they do it. But itis not a prudent thing 
for Jane to do.” 

‘‘ Jane stays with her friends ; she is never at a loss for companions,” 
resentfully spoke Miss Hallet. ‘She sits with old Goody Dance ; and 
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she is a good deal with Miss Nettleby and with Pike’s daughter ; some- 
times staying in one place, sometimes in another. Why, one evening 
last week—Thursday, was it? yes, Thursday—she said she was here, 
helping you.” 

“So she was here. We had a party in the best room that night. 
Jane ran in; and, seeing how busy I was, she helped me to wash up 
the glass: she’s always goodnatured and ready to forward a body. 
She stayed here till half past eight o’clock.” 

Miss Hallet’s face looked doubly grim. It was nearer half past ten 
than half past eight when Miss Jane made her appearance at home—as 
she well remembered. 


“ And now, don’t you go blowing up Jane through what I’ve said,” — 


enjoined Mrs. Bent. ‘We were young ourselves once, and liked our 
liberty. She’s thoughtless ; that’s all ; if she were a few years older, she 
would have the sense to know that folks might get talking. Just give hera 
caution: and remind her that Mr, Harry Castlemaine is just about as 
far above her and us, as the moon’s higher than that old weather-cock 
atop of the nunnery.” 

Miss Hallet went homewards with her eggs. She had perfect confi- 
dence in Jane, in her conduct and principles. Jane, as she believed, 
would never make a habit of walking with Mr. Harry Castlemaine, or 
he with her: they had both too much common sense. Unless—and a 
flush illumined Miss Hallet’s face at the sudden thought—unless they 
had fallen into some foolish, fancied love affair with one another. 

‘‘Such things have happened before now, of course,” said Miss Hallet 
to herself as she began her ascent of the cliff. “‘ But they would know 
better; both of them; remembering that nothing could come of it. 
As to the walking together—I believe that’s three parts Mrs. Bent's 
imagination. It is not /kely to be true. Good morning, Darke!” 

A fisherman in a red cap, jolting down the cliff, had saluted Miss 
Hallet in passing. She went on with her thoughts. 

‘Suppose I watch Jane a bit? ‘There's nothing I should so much 
hate as to speak to her upon a topic such as this, and then find I had 
spoken without cause. Yes,” added Miss Hallet, in a more decisive 


tone, “that will be the best plan. The next time Jane goes out at dusk, . 


I'll follow her.” 

The next time happened to be that same evening. Miss Hallet gave 
not a word of scolding to Jane all day: and the latter kept diligently 
to her work at Mrs. Castlemaine’s handkerchief. At dusk Jane put her 
warm dark cloak on, and the soft quilted bonnet. 

‘Where are you going to-night ?” questioned Miss Hallet then, with 
a stress of emphasis on the to-night. 

Just down the cliff, aunt. I want to get the wool Susan Pike was 
to buy for me at Stilborough.” 

‘‘ Always an excuse for gadding out!” exclaimed Miss Hallet. 
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‘Well, aunt, I must have the wool. I may be wanting it to-morrow.” 

‘“‘ You'll toast me two thin bits of toast before you go,” said the aunt 
snappishly. 

Jane put off her cloak, and proceeded to cut the slices of bread, and 
toast them. But the fire was very low, and they took some considerable 
time to brown properly. 

‘‘ Do you wish the toast buttered, aunt?” 

‘No. Cut it in strips. And now go and draw me my ale.” 

‘Tt is early for supper, aunt.” 

‘You do as you are bid, Jane. If I feel cold, I suppose I am at 
liberty to drink my ale a trifle earlier than usual, to warm me.” 

Jane drew the ale in a china mug that held exactly half a pint, and 
brought it in. It was Miss Hallet’s evening allowance: one she never 
exceeded. Her supper frequently consisted of what she was about to 
take now : the strips of toast soaked in the ale, and eaten. It was much 
favoured by elderly people in those days, and was called Toast-and-ale. 

Jane resumed her cloak, and was allowed to depart without further 
hindrance. But, during the detention, the dusk of the evening had be- 
come nearly dark. Perhaps Miss Hallet had intended this. 

She ate a small portion of the toast very quickly, drank some of the 
ale, leaving the rest for her return, and had her own bonnet and dark 
shawl on in no time. Then, locking her house door for safety, she fol- 
lowed in the wake of Jane. 

She saw Jane before she reached the foot of the cliff: for the latter’s 
light steps had been detained by encountering Tim and Nancy Gleeson, 
who could not be immediately got rid of. Miss Hallet halted, as a 
matter of precaution: it would not answer to overtake her. Jane went 
onwards, and darted across the road to Pike’s shop. Miss Hallet 
stood in a shady angle underneath the cliff, and waited. 

Waited for a good half hour. At the end of that time Jane came out 
again, a paper parcel in her hand. ‘The wool,” thought Miss Hallet, 
moving her feet about, for they were getting cramped. “And xow 
where’s she going? On to the beach, I shouldn’t wonder!” 

Not to the beach. Jane came back by the side of the shops and 
turned the corner that led to the Grey Nunnery. Miss Hallet cautiously 
crossed the road to follow her. When Miss Hallet had her in view 
again, Jane had halted and seemed to be doing something to her cloak. 
The aunt managed to make out that Jane was drawing its hood over 
her quilted bonnet, so as to shade her face. With the loose cloak 
hiding her figure and the hood the best part of her face, Jane’s worst 
enemy would not have known her speedily. 

Away she sped again with a swift foot; not running, but walking 
lightly and quickly. The stars were very bright: night reigned. Miss 
Hallet, spare of form, could walk as quickly as Jane, and she kept her 
in view. Onwards, past the gate of the Nunnery, went Jane, to the 
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exceeding surprise of Miss Hallet. What could her business be, in 
that lonely road ?—a road that she herself, who had more than double 
the years and the courage of Jane, would not have especially chosen 
as a promenade at night. Could Jane be going dancing up to the coast- 
guard station, to enquire after Henry Mann’s sick wife? What simple- 
tons young girls were! They had no sense atall: and thought no more 
of appearances than—— 

A shrill noise, right over Miss Hallet’s head, cut her reflections 
suddenly short, and sent her with a start against the Nunnery palings. 
It was a bird flying across from seaward, which had chosen to make 
known his presence. The incident did not divert her from the pursuit 
for more than an instant ; but in that instant she lost sight of Jane. 

What an extraordinary thing! How had she vanished? When the 
bird suddenly diverted attention, Jane had nearly gained the gate that 
led into the chapel ruins ; might perhaps have been quite abreast of it. 
That Jane would not go in ¢here, Miss Hallet felt quite convinced of; 
nobody would goin. She had rot crossed the road to Chapel Lane: 
it was equally certain that she was not anywhere in the road now. 

Miss Hallet turned herself about like a bewildered woman. The 
occurrence was so strangely mysterious as to savour of unreality. The 
highway had no trap-doors in it: Jane could not have been caught up 
into the air. 

Miss Hallet walked slowly onwards, marvelling, and gazing about in 
all directions. When opposite the chapel gate, she took courage to 
look through at that ghost-reputed place: but, all there seemed lonely 
and silent as the grave. She raised her voice in call—just as John 
Bent had once raised his voice, in the silent night, after the ill-fated 
Anthony Castlemaine. 

“Jane! Jane Hallet!” 

What on earth can have become of her?” asked Miss Hallet, as no 
response was made tothe call. ‘She can't have gone up Chapel Lane !” 

Nevertheless, Miss Hallet began to cross towards it. She had gained 
the middle of the road when she turned to look behind her, and she 
saw a faint light appear in one of the windows of the Friars Keep. 
Miss Hallet had heard that this same kind of faint light generally 
heralded the apparition of the Grey Monk; and she stood transfixed 
with horror. 

Sure enough! A moment later, and the figure in his grey cowl and 
habit glided slowly past the window, Jamp in hand. ‘The unhappy 
lady gave one terror-stricken, piercing scream, and dropped down flat 
in the dusty highway. 


(Zo be Continued.) 
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JANET CAREY. 


T was a summer’s evening and the sun was setting in clouds of 
crimson and gold. On the green lawn at the back of Rose Villa— 
a pretty, detached house about twenty minutes’ walk from the town of 
Lefford—sat a lady in a gay dress. She was very dark and ugly, with 
crinkled black hair, and a rough voice. A girl of twelve, much nicer 
looking than she was, sat on the same bench. Three younger girls were 
scampering about at some noisy play; and a boy, the youngest of all, 
lay on the grass, whistling, and knotting a whip-cord. The sun’s 
slanting rays tinted all with a warm, red hue: the white walls of the 
house and its clear glass windows ; the smooth lawn and its surrounding 
shrubs and flowers ; the bright clothes of the lady and children: putting 
one in mind of a scene in fairy land. 

‘Get up, Dicky,” said the lady to the boy. 

Dicky, aged five, whistled on, without taking any manner of notice. 

“Did you hear mamma tell you to get up, Dicky?” spoke the girl 
by her mother’s side. ‘‘ Get up, sir.” 

“Shan’t,” said Dicky. 

“* You go in for me, Mina,” said Mrs. Knox. “I want to know the 
time. Arnold took my watch into town this morning. The spring’s 
broken.” 

Mina seemed in no more hurry to obey than Dicky was. Just then 
a low pony-chaise, driven by a boy groom, rattled out from the stable- 
yard at the side of the house. Mina looked across at it. 

‘It must be about a quarter past eight,” she said. “You told 
James not to be later than that in going to the station.” 

‘You might go and see,” spoke Mrs. Knox: “ James is not sure to 
be to time. How g/ad I shall be when that governess is here to take 
the trouble of you children off me!” she added fretfully. Mina did 
not take the hint about going in: she made off to her sisters instead. 

This house had once been a doctor’s residence. Soon after Thomas 
Knox, surgeon and apothecary, set up in practice in Lefford, now five- 
and-twenty years ago, he married Mary Arnold. Rose Villa was hers, 
and some money besides, and they came to live in it, Mr. Knox keep- 
ing on his surgery in Lefford. They had one son, who was named 
Armold. When Arnold was ten years old, his mother died. A year 
later, his father married a second wife, Miss Carey: upon which these 
five other young ones came to town. Arnold was to be a doctor like his 
father. His studies were in progress, when one morning a letter came 
to him in London—where he was walking Bartholomew’s Hospital 
under that clever man, William Lawrence—saying that his father was 
alarmingly ill Arnold reached Lefford just in time to see him .die 
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The little one, Dicky, was a baby then in long clothes. Arnold was 
only nineteen. No chance that he could set up, and keep together the 
practice. So he went back to London to study on, and:pass, and what 
not; and by and by he came down again Dr. Knox: for he had 
followed the fashion just then getting common, of taking the M.D. 
degree. Arnold Knox had his share of good plain sense, and of earnest- 
ness too; but example is contagious. He arrived at Lefford “ Dr. 
Knox.” Mr. Tamlyn laughed at him, before his face and behind his 
back, asking him what experience he had had that he should hasten to 
tack on M.D. to his name: why, not more than a country apothecary's 
apprentice. Arnold, feeling half ashamed of himself, for he was very 
modest, pleaded the new custom. Custom! returned old Tamlyn; in 
Ais days medical men had worked for their honours before taking them. 
Arnold engaged himself as assistant to Mr. Tamlyn, who had dropped 
into the best part of the Lefford practice since Mr. Knox’s death. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Knox, the widow, had continued to live at Rose 
Villa. It belonged to Arnold, having descended to him in right of his 
mother. Mr. Knox had bequeathed by will five hundred pounds to 
Arnold for the completion of his studies ; and all the rest of his money 
to his wife and second family. Lefford talked of it; saying it was an 
unjust will: for a good portion of the money had been Mary Arnold’s 
and ought to have gone to herson. It was about three hundred and 
fifty pounds a year in all: and Mrs. Knox bewailed and bemoaned her 
hard fate at having to bring up her children upon so little. She was 
one of those who must spend; and her extravagance had kept her 
husband poor, in spite of his good practice. 

Never a hint did she offer her step-son of paying him rent for his 
house ; never a word of thanks did she tender for the use of it. Arnold 
said nothing: he was thoroughly warm-hearted, generous-natured, 
considering everybody before himself, and he would not have hurt her 
feelings or cramped her pocket for the world. As long as he did not 
want the house, she and his half-sisters and brother were welcome to it, 
When he came back from London he naturally went to it ; it was his 
home ; and Mrs. Knox did not at all like the addition he made to her 
housekeeping expenses : which could not be of much account amid the 
nine others to provide for. The veryyday after Arnold’s bargain was 
made with Mr. Tamlyn, she asked him how much he was going to pay 
her for his board. Half his salary, Arnold promptly replied ; seventy- 
five pounds a year. And Mrs. Knox would have liked to say it was 
not enough. 

‘“ Five-and-seventy pounds a year!” cackled Lefford, when it got 
hold of the news. ‘‘ Why, it won't cost her half that. And she using 
house! Well, she has a conscience, that Widow Knox !” 

‘The arrangement had continued until now. Three years had elapsed 
since, and Amold was four-and-twenty. Mrs. Knox found herself often 
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in money difficulties, when she would borrow from Arnold, and never 
think of repaying him. She was now going to increase expenses by 
taking a nursery governess. Awfully tiresome, those children were, 
and Mrs. Knox said they wore her out. She should have managed 
the little brats better; not indulged and neglected them by turns. One 
hour she’d let them run wild, the next hour was blowing them up in 
words next door to swearing. 

‘he governess engaged was a distant relative of her own, a Miss 
Carey. She was an orphan, and had for a year or two been teacher in 
a boys’ preparatory school, limited to thirty pupils. Mrs. Knox wrote 
to offer her tyelve pounds a year and a “‘ very comfortable home at Rose 
Villa; to be as one of the family.” It must have sounded tempting to 
Miss Carey after the thirty little boys, and she gratefully accepted it. 
Mrs. Knox had never seen her; she pictured to herself a tall, bony 
young woman with weak eyes, for that had been the portrait of her 
second cousin, Miss Carey’s father. 

“Crack! crack! Tally-ho! tally-ho!” shouted Dicky, who had 
completed his whip, and got up to stamp and smack it. “ Yo-ho! 
Tally-ho, tally-ho !” 

‘‘Oh do for goodness’ sake be quiet, Dick!” screamed Mrs. Knox. 
‘‘T can’t have that noise now: I told you I had the headache. Do 
you hear me, then! Mina, come and take away this hornble whip.” 

Mina came running at the call. Master Dicky was so much given 
way to as a general rule, that to thwart him seemed to his sisters some- 
thing delightful. Dicky dodged out of harm’s way amid the shrubs ; and 
Mina was about to go after him, when some one came through the 
open glass doors of what was called the garden-room. 

‘‘ Here’s Armold,” she cried. 

Dr. Knox was a tall, strong-built, fair man, looking older than his 
four-and-twenty years. Nobody could help liking his face, for it was 
a good face, full of sense and thought, but it was not a handsome one. 
His complexion was sallow, and his light hair had a habit of standing 
up wild. 

‘You are home betimes,” remarked Mrs. Knox. 

‘Ves; there was nothing more to do,” he answered, sitting down in 
a brown rustic garden-chair. ‘I met James in the pony-chaise : 
where’s he gone ?” 

‘¢Why, Arnold, don’t you know that the governess is coming this 
evening ?” cried the second girl, Lotty, who was fanning her hot face 
with a cabbage-leaf. ‘‘ James is gone to the station for her.” 

‘“‘T forgot all about the governe$s,” said Dr. Knox. ‘‘ Lotty, what 
a heat you are in !” 

‘We have been running races,” said the child; “‘and the sun was 
blazing.” 

Dicky came tearing up. Something had happened to the whip. 
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‘* Look at it, Arnold,” he said, throwing Lis arms and the whip on 
the Doctor’s knees. ‘“ The lash won’t stay on.” 

‘¢ And you want me to mend it, I suppose.” 

““Yes. Do it now.” 

“Ts that the way to ask? ” 

‘< Please do it now, Arnold.” 

“Tf Ican. But I fear I can’t, Dicky.” 

“No! You can mend arms and legs.” 

‘‘Sometimes. Have you a strip of leather? Or some twine?” 

Dicky pulled a piece of string out of some unfathomable pocket. He 
was not promoted to trousers yet, but wore white drawers reaching to 
the knee and a purple velvet tunic. Dr. Knox took out his penknife. 

‘‘What’s the matter with that young Tamlyn again?” asked Mrs. 
Knox in a fretful tone. 

“With Bertie?” returned Dr. Knox, rather carelessly, for he was 
intent on the whip. “It is one of the old attacks.” 

“‘Of course! I knew it was nothing more,” spoke Mrs. Knox in re- 
sentment. ‘ There was to have been a party at Mrs. Green’s this even- 
ing. Just as I was ready to start for it, her footman came to say it was 
put off on account of Miss Tamlyn. Master Albert-was ill.” 

“Miss Tamlyn would not quit Bertie when he i is ill for all the parties 
in Christendom, mother.” 

‘Miss Tamlyn is welcome to stay with him. But that’s no reason 
why Mrs. Green should have put the rest of us off. Who's Bessy 
Tamlyn, that she should be considered before everybody ?—stupid oe 
maid !” 

Mrs, Knox pushed up her lace sleeves in wrath, and jingled her 
bracelets. Evening parties made the solace of her life. 

The wheels of the returning chaise were heard, and the children 
went rushing round to the front of the house to look at the new 
governess. They brought Miss Carey back to the lawn. Mrs. Knox 
saw a small, slight young girl with a quiet, nice face and very simple 
manners. Dr. Knox rose. Mrs. Knox did not nse. Expecting to see 
a kind of dark strong giantess, she was struck with astonishment and 
remained sitting. 

‘‘ You are surely not Matthew Carey’s daughter !” 

‘Yes, madam, I am,” was the young lady's answer, as a red blush 
stole into the clear, meek face. 

‘‘ Dear me! I should never have thought it. Mat Carey was as tall 
and big as a bulky lamp-post. And—why !—you told me you were 
twenty-three !” 

‘‘T was twenty-three last March.” 

‘Well, I trust you will be found competent to manage my children. 
I had no idea you were so young-looking.” 

The tone expressed a huge doubt of it. The ill-trained youngsters 
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stood staring rudely into Miss Carey’s face. Dr. Knox, pushing some 
of them aside, held out his hand with a smile of welcome. 

‘‘T hope you will be able to feel at home here, Miss Carey: the 
children must not be allowed to give you too much trouble. Have you 
had a pleasant journey P ” 

‘Take Miss Carey to her room, Mina,” sharply struck in Mrs. Knox, 
not at all pleased that her step-son should presume to say so much : 
‘as if the house were his. And Mina, followed by the shy and shrinking 
young governess, went in-doors and up to the roof, and showed hera 
little comfortless chamber there. 


(Of course people will understand that I, Johnny Ludlow, am giving 
an account of the circumstances that induced Janet Carey to walk in 
her sleep at Miss Deveen’s—as related in a recent number. Not having 
been present myself at Mrs. Knox’s, I can only tell the tale at second- 
hand.) 


The time went on. Janet Carey proved herself equal to her work : 
although Mrs. Knox, judging by her young look and her gentle manners, 
had been struck by a doubt of her capacity, and politely expressed it 
aloud. Janet’s duties were something like the labours of Hercules: at 
least, as varied. Teaching was only one of them. She helped to dress 
and undress the children, or did it entirely if Sally the housemaid forgot 
to come: she kept all the wardrobes and mended the clothes and the 
stockings. She had to be in six places at once. Helping Mrs. Knox 
in the parlour, taking messages to the kitchen, hearing the girls’ lessons, 
and rushing out to the field to see that Dicky was not worrying the 
pony or milking the cow on his own account. It was not an orderly 
household ; two maids were kept and James. Mrs. Knox had no talent 
for management, and was frightfully lazy besides; and Janet, little fore- 
seeing what additional labour she would bring on, herself, took to 
remedy as far as she could short-comings and confusion. Mrs. Knox 
saw her value, and actually thanked her. As a reward, she made Janet 
her own attendant, her secretary, and her partial housekeeper. Mrs. 
Knox’s hair, coarse and stiff, was rather difficult hair to manage ; in the 
morning it was let go any how, and Janet dressed it in the afternoon. 
Janet wrote Mrs. Knox’s letters; kept her accounts ; paid the bills— 
paid them, that is, when she could get the money. Janet, you perceive, 
was made Jack of all trades at Rose Villa. She was conscious that it 
was hardly fair, but she did cheerfully ; and, as Mrs. Knox would say, 
it was all in the day’s work. | 

The only one who evinced consideration for Miss Carey was Dr. 
Knox. He lectured the children about giving her so much unnecessary 
trouble : he bribed Dicky with lozenges and liquorice from the sur- 
gery drawers not to kick or spit at her; and he was, himself, ever kind 
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and considerate to her. They only met at dinner and tea, for Dr. 
Knox snatched a scrambling breakfast (the servants never got it ready 
for him in time), and went off betimes to Lefford. Now and then he 
would come home tolerably early in the evening, but he had a great 
deal to do, and it did not happen often. Mr. Tamlyn was the parish 
doctor, and it gave Dr. Knox an incessant round of tramping: for 
the less pleasant division of the daily professional work was turned 
over to him. 

They got to have a fellow-feeling for one another—Janet and Dr. 
Knox—a kind of mutual, inward sympathy. Both of them were over- 
worked : in the lot of each was less of comfort than might have been. 
Dr. Knox compassioned Janet's hard place, and the want of poetry in 
her life. Janet’s blood boiled to see him made so little of at home— 
and she knew about the house being his property, and the seventy-five 
pounds a year he paid for the liberty of livinginit. His breakfast was 
scanty : acup of coffee, drank standing, and some thick bread-and-butter 
eaten as he went along the road to Lefford. Or he would be off by 
cock-crow without chance of breakfast, unl&s he cut a slice of bread 
in the pantry: or perhaps would have to be out all night. Some- 
times he would get home to dinner; one o’clock; more often it was 
two o'clock, or half past, or three. In that case, Sally would bring in 
a plate of half-cold scraps for him—anything that happened to be left. 
Once, when Janet was carving a leg of mutton, she asked leave to cut 
off a nice slice or two that they might be kept warm for the Doctor ; 
but Mrs. Knox blew her up—a fine trouble ¢4a¢ would be! As to 
tea, the chances were, if he came in to it at all, that the tea-pot would 
be drained: upon which, some half-cold water would be dashed in, and 
the loaf and butter pushed before him. Dr. Knox took it all quietly : 
. perhaps he saw how useless complaint would be. 

Mr. Tamlyn’s was a large, red-brick, handsome house, standing in a 
beautiful garden, in the best and widest street of Lefford. The surgery, 
built on the side of the house, consisted of two rooms: one contained 
the drugs and the scales, and that; the other was where the better- 
class of patients waited. Mr. Tamlyn's wife was dead, and he had one 
son, who was a cripple. Poor Bertie was thrown down by his nurse 
when he was a child ; he had hardly ever been out of pain since ; some- 
times the attacks were very bad. It made him more cross and frac- 
tious than a stranger would believe ; rude, in fact, and self-willed. Mr. 
Tamlyn just worshipped Bertie. He only lived to one end—that of 
making money for Bertie, after he, himself, should be gone. Miss Bessy, 
Mr. Tamlyn’s half sister, kept his house, and she was the only one who 
tried to keep down Bertie’s temper. Lefford thought it odd that Mr. 
Tamlyn had never raised Dr. Knox’s salary: but it was known he 
wanted to put by what he could for Bertie. 

The afternoon sun streamed full on the surgery window, and Dr. 
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Knox, who had just pelted back from dinner, stood behind the counter, 
making up bottles of physic. Mr. Tamlyn had an apprentice, a young 
fellow named Dockett, but he could not be trusted with the physic de- 
partment yet, as he was apt to serve out calomel powder for camomile 
blows. Of the three poor parish patients, waiting for their medicine, 
two sat and one stood, there not being a third chair. The Doctor 
spoke very kindly to them about their ailments ; he always did that ; 
but he did not seem well himself and often put his hand to his throat 
and chest. 

The physic and the parish patients done with, he went into the 
other room, and threw himself into the easy chair. ‘ I wonder what's 
the matter with me?” he said to himself: and then he got up again, 
for Mr. Tamlyn was coming in. He wasa short man with a grey face, 
and iron grey hair. 

“ Arnold,” said he, “I wish you’d take my round this afternoon. 
There are only three or four people who need be seen, and the 
carriage is at the door.” 

‘Ts Bertie worse than ugual?” asked Arnold ; who knew that every 
impediment in Mr. Tamlyn’s way was caused by Bertie. 

“ He is in a great deal of pain. I really don’t care to leave him.” 

‘Oh, I’ll go with pleasure,” replied Arnold, passing into the surgery 
to get his hat. 

Mr. Tamlyn walked with him across the flagged court to the gate, 
talking of the sick people he was going to see. Arnold got into the 
brougham and was driven away. When he returned, Mr. Tamlyn was 
up-stairs in Bertie’s sitting-room. Arnold went there. 

“¢ Anything more come in?” he asked. ‘Or can the brougham be put 
u ?” 

re Dear me, yes; here’s a note from Mrs. Stephenson,” said Mr. 
Tamlyn, replying to the first question. And he spoke testily ; for Mrs. 
Stephenson was a lady of seventy, who always insisted on his own 
attendance, objecting to Dr. Knox on the score of his youth. “ Well, 
you must go for once, Arnold. If she grumbles, tell her I was out.” 

On a sofa in the room lay Albert Tamlyn ; a lad of sixteen with a fret- 
ful countenance and rumpled hair. Miss Tamlyn, a pleasant-looking 
lady of thirty-five, sat by the sofa at work. Amold Knox went up to 
the boy, speaking with the utmost gentleness. 

Bertie, my boy, I am sorry you are in pain to-day.” 

‘Who said I was in pain?” retorted Bertie, ungraciously, his thin 
voice as squeaky as a penny trumpet. 


‘“‘Why, Bertie, you know you are in sad pain: it was I who told Dr. 


Knox so,” interposed the father. 
‘¢Then you had no business to tell him so,” shrieked Bertie, with a 
hideous grin of resentment. ‘ What is it to him? or to you? or to any 


body ?” 
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“Oh, Bertie, Bertie !” whispered Miss Tamlyn. “Oh, my boy, you 
should not give way like this.” 

‘You just give your tongue a holiday, Aunt Bessy,” fired Bertie. 
“IT can’t be bothered by you all in this way.” 

Dr. Knox, looking down at him, saw something wrong in the 
position he was lying in. He stooped, lifted him quietly in his strong 
arms, and altered it. 

“There, Bertie, you will be better now.” 

“No, I’m not better, and why d’you interfere ?”’ retorted Bertie in 
his temper, and burst out crying. It was weary work, waiting on that 
lad ; the house had a daily benefit of it. He had always been given 
way to: his whims were studied, his tempers went unreproved, and no 
patience was taught him. 

Dr. Knox drove to Mrs. Stephenson’s. He dismissed the carriage when 
he came out; for he had some patients to see on his own score among 
the poor, and went on tothem. They were at tea at Mr. Tamlyn’s when 
he got back. He looked very ill, and sat down at once. 

“‘ Are you tired, Arnold ?” asked the surgeon. 

“Not very; but I feel out of sorts. My throat is rather painful.” 

‘¢ What's the matter with it ?” 

‘““Not much, I daresay. A little ulcerated, perhaps.” 

“‘T’ll have a look at it presently. Bessy, give Dr. Knox a cup of 
tea.” 

“Thank you, I shall be glad of it,” interposed the Doctor. It was 
not often he took a meal in the house, not liking to intrude on them. 
When he went up this evening he had thought the tea was over. 

‘“‘We are later than usual,” said Miss Tamlyn in answer to some 
remark he made. ‘“ Bertie dropped asleep.” 

Bertie was awake and eating relays of bread-and-butter as he lay, 
speaking to nobody. The handsome sitting-rooms down stairs were 
nearly deserted: Mr. Tamlyn could not bear even to take his meals 

.away from Bertie. 

It was growing dusk when Dr. Knox went home. Mr. Tamlyn told 
him to take a cooling draught and to go to bed early. Mrs. Knox was 
out for the evening. Janet Carey sat at the old piano in the school- 
room, singing songs to the children to keep them quiet. They were 
crowding round her, and nobody saw him go into the room. 

Janet happened to be singing the very song she had sung to us 
that night at Miss Deveen’s — “ Blow, blow, thou wintry wind.” 
Although she had now been at Rose Villa nearly a twelvemonth, for 
early summer had come round again, Dr. Knox had never heard her 
sing. Mrs. Knox despised Janet’s singing : it was only when she was 
alone with the children that she ventured on it, hoping to keep them 
still. Arnold Knox sat in utter silence; entranced; just as we had 
been at Miss Deveen’s. 
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“You sing ‘I’ve been roaming,’ now,” called out Dicky, before the 
song was well over. 

‘No, not that thing,” dissented Mina. “You sing ‘Pray, Goody,’ 
Janet.” They had long since called her by her Christian name. 

The whole five (the other three taking sides), not being able to agree, 
plunged at once into a hot dispute. Janet in vain tned to make peace 
by saying she would sing both songs, one after the other: they 
did not listen to her. Inthe midst of the noise, Sally looked in to 
say James had caught a magpie ; and the lot scampered off. 

Janet Carey heaved a sad sigh, and passed her hand over her weary 
brow. She had had a tiring day: there were times when she thought 
her duties would get beyond her. Rising to follow the rebellious flock, 
she caught sight of Dr. Knox, seated back in the wide old cane 
chair. 


“‘Oh, sir! I—I beg your pardon. I had no idea any one was 
here.” 


He came forward smiling; Janet had sat down again in her 
surprise. 

‘“‘ And though I am here?—Why should you beg my pardon, Miss 
Carey ?” 

‘‘ For singing before you. I did not know—I am very sorry.” 

‘¢ Perhaps you fancy I don't like singing ?” 

‘¢ Mine is such poor singing, sir. And the songs are so old. I can’t 
play: I often only play to them with one hand.” 

“ The singing is so poor—and the songs are so old, that I was going 
to ask of you—to beg of you—to sing one of them again for me.” 

She stood glancing up at him with her nice eyes, as shy as could 
be, uncertain whether he was mocking her. 

‘“ Do you know, Miss Carey, that I never ask a young an for a 
song now. I don’t care to hear the new songs, they are so poor and 


frivolous : the old ones are worth a king’s ransom. JVon'’t you oblige 
me?” 


‘¢ What shall I sing?” 

‘‘ The one you have just sung. ‘Blow, blow, thou wintry wind.’” 

He drew a chair close by and listened ; and seemed lost in thought 
when it was over. Janet could not conveniently get up without 
pushing the stool against him, and so sat in silence. 

‘‘My mother used to sing that song,” he said, looking up. “I 
-can recal her every note as well as though I had heard her yesterday. 
‘As friends remembering not’! Ay: it’s a harsh world—and it grows 
more harsh and selfish day by day. I don’t think it treats yew any too 
well, Miss Carey.” 

‘““ Me, sir?” 

“Who remembers you ?” 

“Not many. But I have never had any friends to speak of.” 
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‘¢ Will you give me another sofig? The one I heard Mina ask you 
for—‘ Pray, Goody.’ My mother used to sing that also.” 

“TI don’t know whether I must stay, sir. The children will be getting 
into mischief.” | 

‘¢ Never mind the children. I'll take the responsibility.” 

Janet sang the song. Before it was finished the flock came in again. 
Dicky had tried to pull the magpie’s feathers out, so James had let 
it fly. 

After this evening, it somehow happened that Dr. Knox often came 
home early, although his throat was well again. He liked to make 
Miss Carey sing; and to talk to her; and to linger in the garden with 
her and the children in the twilight. Mrs. Knox was rarely at home, 
and had no idea how sociable her stepson was becoming.  Lefford 
and its neighbourhood followed the unfashionable custom of giving 
early soirées: tea at six, supper at nine, at home by eleven. James 
used to go for his mistress ; on dark nights he took a lighted lantern. 
Mrs. Knox would arrive at home, her gown well pinned up, and inno- 
cent of any treasonable lingerings out of doors or in. It was beyond 
Janet’s power to get Mina and Lotty to bed one minute before they 
chose to go: though her orders from Mrs. Knox on the point were 
strict. As soon as their mother’s step was heard they would make 
a rush for the stairs. Janet had to follow them, as that formed part of 
her duty: and by the time Mrs. Knox was indoors, the rooms were 
free, and Arnold was shut up in his study with his medical books and 
a skeleton. 

For any treason that met the eye or the ear, Mrs. Knox saint have 
assisted at all the interviews. The children might have repeated every 
word said to one another by the Doctor and Janet, and welcome. The 
talk was all legitimate: of their own individual, ordinary interests, per- 
haps ; of their lost parents ; their past lives; the present daily doings; 
or, as the Vicar of Wakefield has it, of pictures, taste, Shakspeare, and 
the musical glasses. Dr. Knox never said such a thing to her as, Miss, 
i am in love with you ; Janet was the essence of respectful shyness and 
called him Sir. 

One evening something or other caused one of the soirées to break 
up midway, and Mrs. Knox came home by twilight in her pink gauze 
gown. Instead of ringing at the front door, she came round the garden 
to the lawn, knowing quite well the elder children were not gone to 
bed, and would probably be in the garden-room. Very softly went she, 
intending to surprise them. The moon shone full on the glass doors. 

The doors were shut. And she could see no children. Only Janet 
Carey singing at the piano, and Dr. Knox sitting close ‘by her, his eyes 
resting on her face and an unmistakable look of—say friendship—in 
them. Mrs. Knox took in the whole scene by the light of the one candle 
standing on the table. 
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She let go the pink skirt and btrst open the doors with a bang. 
Imagination is apt to conjure up skeletons of the future ; a whole army 
of them rushed into hers, any one of them ten times more ugly than that 
real skeleton in the Doctor’s study-closet. A vision of his marrying 
Janet and taking possession of the house, and wanting all his money for 
himself instead of paying the family bills with it, was the worst. 

Before a great and real dread, passion has to be silent. Mrs. Knox 
felt that she should very much like to buffet both of them with hands 
and tongue: but policy restrained her. 

“Where are the children?” she began, as snappish as a fox ; but 
that was only usual. 

Janet had turned round on the music-stool ; her meek hands dropped 
on her lap, her face all the colours of the rainbow. Dr. Knox just sat 
back in his chair and carelessly hummed to himself the tune Janet had 
been singing. 

“Mina and Lotty are at Mrs. Hampshire’s, ma’am,” answered Janet. 
‘She came to fetch them just after you left, and said I might send in for 
them at half-past nine. The little ones are in bed.” 

“Qh,” said Mrs. Knox. “It’s rather early for you to be at home 
is it not, Arnold ?” 

‘* Not particularly, I think. My time for coming home is always 
uncertain, you know.” 

He rose, and went to his room as he spoke. Janet got out the 
basket of stockings ; and Mrs. Knox sat buried in a brown study. 

After this evening, things grew bad for Miss Carey. Mrs. Knox 
watched. She noted her step-son’s manner to Janet, and saw that 
he liked her ever so much more than was expedient. What to do, or 
how to stop it, she did not know, and was at her wits’ end. To begin 
with, there was nothing to stop. Had she put together a whole week’s 
looks and words of Amold’s, directed to Janet, she could not have 
squeezed one decent iota of complaint out of the lot. Neither dared 
she risk offending Amold. What with the perpetual soirées out, and 
the general daily improvidence at home, Mrs. Knox was never in 
funds, and Arnold found oceans of household bills coming in to him. 
Tradesmen were beginning, as a rule now, to address their accounts to 
Dr. Knox. Arnold paid them ; he was good-natured, and sensitively 
averse to complaining to his step-mother ; but he thought it was hardly 
fair. What on earth she did with her income he could not imagine : 
rather than live in this chronic state of begging, she might have laid 
down the pony-carriage. 

Not being able to attack Dr. Knox, Mrs. Knox vented all her venom 
on Miss Carey. Janet was the dray horse of the family, and therefore 
could not be turned away: she was too useful to Mrs. Knox to_be 
parted with. Real venom it was ; and hard to be borne. Her work 
grew harder, and she was snubbed from morning till night. The 
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children’s insolence to her was not reproved ; Mina took to order her 
about. Weary and heart-sick grew she: her life was no better than 
Cinderella’s : the only one ray of comfort in it being the rare snatches 
of intercourse with Dr..Knox. He was like a true friend to her, and 
ever kind. He might have been kinder had he known what sort of a 
life she really led. But Mrs. Knox was a diplomatist, and the young 
fry did not dare to worry people, or to call names before their big 
brother Arnold. 


‘‘Has Dr. Knox come in, Mr. Dockett?” 

Mr. Dockett, lounging over the counter to tease the dog, brought 
himself straight with a jerk, and faced his master, Mr. Tamlyn. 

“Not yet, sir.” 

“When he comes in, ask him if he’ll be so kind as step to me in the 
dining-room.” 

Mr. Tamlyn shut the surgery door, and the apprentice whistled to 
the dog, which had made its escape. Presently Dr. Knox came across 
the court-yard, and received the message. 

‘Mr, Tamlyn wants you, sir, please. He is in the dining-parlour.” 

‘““Have you nothing to do, Dockett? Just set on and clean those 
scales.” 

The dining-parlour looked out on the garden and on the playing 
fountain. It was one of the prettiest rooms in Lefford ; with white-and- 
gold papered walls, and mirrors, and a new carpet. Mr. Tamlyn liked 
to have things nice at home, and screwed the money out of the capital 
put by for Bertie. He sat at the table before some account-books. 

‘Sit down, Arnold,” he said, taking off his spectacles. ‘I have 
some news for you: I hope it won’t put you out too much.” 

It did put out Dr. Knox very considerably, and it surprised him even 
more. For some time past now he had been cherishing a private ex- 
pectation that Mr. Tamlyn would be taking him into partnership, 
giving him probably a small share only at first. Of all things, it seemed 
the most likely to Dr. Knox: and, wanting in self-assertion though he 
was, it seemed to him that it would bea righ? thing to do. Mr. Tamlyn 
had no one to succeed him: and all the best part of his practice was 
formerly Mr. Knox’s. Had Arnold only been a little older when his 
father died, he should have succeeded to it himself: there would have 
been little chance of Mr. Tamlyn’s getting any of it. In justice then, 
if Mr. Tamlyn now, or later, took a partner at all, it ought to be Arnold. 
But for looking forward to this, Dr. Knox had never stayed on all this 
while at the paltry salary paid him, and worked himself nearly to bones. 
As old Tamlyn talked, he listened like one in a bewildered dream, and 
he learnt that his own day-dream was over. 

Old Tamlyn was about taking a partner: some gentleman from 
London, 2 Mr. Shuttleworth. Mr. Shuttleworth was seeking for a 
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country practice, and would bring in three thousand pounds. Arnold's 
services would only be required to the end of the year, as Mr. Shuttle- 
worth would join on the First of January. 

‘“‘ There'll not be room for three of us, Amold—and Dockett will be 
coming on,” said Mr. Tamlyn. ‘“ Besides, at your age, and with your 
talents, you ought to be doing something better for yourself. Don't 
you see that you ought?” 

‘‘IT have seen it for some time. But—the truth is,” added Arnold, 
‘though I hardly like to own to it now, that I have been cherishing a 
hope of this kind for myself. I thought, Mr. Tamlyn, you might some- 
time offer itto me.” | 

‘‘ And so I would, Arnold, and there’s no one I should like to take 
half as well as yourself, but that you have not the necessary money,” 
said the surgeon with quick eagerness. “I see what you are thinking, 
Armold—that I might have taken you without premium: but I must 
think of my poor boy. Shuttleworth brings in three thousand : I would 
have taken you with two.” 

“I could not bring in two hundred, let alone two thousand,” said 
Dr. Knox. 

‘‘ There’s where it is. To tell you the truth, Arnold, I am getting 
tired of work; don’t seem so much up to it as I was. Whoever comes 
in will have to do more even than you have done, and of course will 
expect to take at least a half share of the yearly profits. I should not 
put by much then: I could not alter my style of living, you know, or 
put down the carriages and horses, or anything of that: and I must save 
for poor Bertie. A sum of three thousand pounds means three thousand 
to me.” 

‘“‘ Are the arrangements fully made?” asked Dr. Knox. 

“Yes. Mr. Shuttleworth came down to Lefford yesterday, and has 
been going into the books with me this morning.—And, by the way, 
Arnold, I hope you will meet him here at dinner to-night.—I should 
not a bit wonder, either, but he might tell you of some opening for 
yourself: he seems to know most of the chief medical men in London. 
He is selling a good practice of his own. It is his health that obliges 
him to come to the country.” 

‘‘T hope you will suit one another,” said Dr. Knox; for he knew 
that it was not everybody who could get on with fidgetty old 
Tamlyn. 

“We are to give it a six months’ trial,” said Tamlyn. ‘ He would 
not bind himself without that. At the end of the six months, if both 
parties are not satisfied, we cancel the agreement: he withdraws his 
money, and I am at liberty to take a fresh partner. For that half year’s 
services he will receive his half share of profits: which of course is 
only fair. You see I tell you all, Arnold.” 

Dr. Knox dined with them, and found the new man a very pleasant 
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fellow, but quite as oldas Tamlyn. He could not help wondering how 
he would relish the parish work, and said so in a whisper to Mr. 
qarolyn while Shuttleworth was talking to Bertie. 

“Oh, he thinks it will be exercise for him,” replied the surgeon. ‘“ And 
Dockett will be coming on, you know.” 

It was a dark night the beginning of November, wet and splashy. 
Mrs. Knox had a soirée ; and when the Doctor reached home he met 
the company coming forth with cloaks and lanterns and clogs. 

** Oh, it’s you, Arnold, is it!” cried Mrs. Knox. ‘Could you not 
have got home for my evening? Two of the whist-tables had to play 
dummy : we had some disappointments.” 

“‘T stayed to dine with Mr. Tamlyn,” said Arnold. 

Sitting together over the fire, Mrs.. Knox asked him whether he 
would not give her a hundred pounds a year for his board, instead of 
seventy-five. Which was uncommonly cool, considering what he paid 
for her besides in housekeeping bills. Upon which, Arnold told her 
he should not be with her beyond the close of the year: he was going 
to leave Lefford. For a minute, it struck her dumb. 

‘“Good heavens, Arnold, how am I to keep the house on without 
your help? I must say you have no consideration. Leave Lefford!” 

‘“‘Mr. Tamlyn has given me notice,” replied Arnold. “He is taking 
@ partner.” 

‘¢ But—I just ask you—how am I to pay my way ?” 

“‘It seems to me that your income ts quite sufficient for that, mother. 
If not—perhaps—if I may suggest it—you might put down the pony 
chaise.” 

Mrs. Knox shrieked out that he was a cruel.man. Arnold, who 
never cared to stand scenes, lighted his candle and went up to bed. 

Shuttleworth had taken rather a fancy to Dr. Knox; perhaps he 
remembered, too, that he was turning him adrift. Any way, he bestirred 
himself, and got him appointed to a medical post in London, where 
Arnold would receive two hundred pounds a year, and his board. 

‘I presume yeu know that I am about to run away, Miss Carey,” 
said Dr. Knox, hastening up to join her one Sunday evening when hey 
were coming out of church at Lefford. 

‘“As if everybody did not know that!” cried Mina. ‘ Where’s 
mamma, Armold ?—and Lotty?” 

‘“‘ They are behind, talking to the Parkers.” 

The Parkers were great friends of Mina’s, so she ran back. The 
Doctor and Janet walked slowly on. 

“You will be glad to leave, sir.” said Janet, in her humble fashion. 
‘Things have not been very comfortable for you at home—and I hear 
you are taking a much better post.” 

‘‘T shall be sorry to leave for one thing—and that is, because I fear 
things may be more uncomfortable for you,” he spoke out bravely. 
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“What Rose Villa will be when all restraint is taken off the children, 
and with other undesirable things, I don’t like to imagine.” 

“IT shall do very well, sir,” said Janet meekly. 

‘I wonder you put up with it,” he exclaimed. ‘ You might be ten 
thousand times better and happier elsewhere.” 

‘‘But I fear to change: I have no one to recommend me or to look 
out for me, you know.” 

‘‘There’s that lady I’ve heard you speak of—your aunt, Miss 
Cattledon.” | 

“‘T could not think of troubling her. My mother’s family do not 
care to take much notice of me. They thought my father was not 
my mother’s equal in point of family, and when she married him, they 
turned her off, as it were. No, sir, I have only myself to look to.” 

“A great many of us are in the same case,” he said. ‘ Myself, for 
instance. I have been indulging I don’t know what all of day-dreams 
for some time past: one of them that Mr. Tamlyn would give me a 
share in ,jhis practice: and—and there were others to follow in due 
course. Vain dreams all, and knocked on the head now.” 

‘‘ You will be sure to get on,” said Janet. 

‘Do you think so?” he asked very softly, looking down into Janet’s 
nice eyes by the road gaslight. 

‘ At least, sir, I hope you will.” 

‘Well, I shall try for it.” 

‘* Arnold !—come back, Arnold ; I want you to give me your arm up 
the hill,” called out Mrs. Knox. 

Dr. Knox had to enter on his new situation at quarter day, the 
twenty-fifth of December ; so he went up to London on Christmas Eve. 
Which was no end of a blow to old Tamlyn, as it left all the work on 
his own shoulders for a week. 


From two to three months passed on. One windy March day, Mrs. 
Knox sat alone in the garden-room, worrying over her money matters. 
The table, drawn near the fire, was strewed with bills and tradesmen’s 
books ; the sun shone on the closed glass doors. 

Mrs. Knox’s affairs had been getting into an extremely hopeless con- 
dition. It seemed, by the accumulation of present debts, that Arnold’s 
money must have paid for everything. Her own income, which came 
in quarterly, appeared to dwindle away, she knew not how or where. 
A piteous appeal had gone up a week ago to Arnold, saying she should 
be in prison unless he assisted her, for the creditors were threatening to 
take steps. Arnold’s answer, delivered this morning, was a fifty-pound 
note enclosed in a very plain letter. It had inconvenienced him to 
send the money, he said, and he begged her fully to understand that it 
was the /as¢ he should ever send. 

So there sat Mrs. Knox before the table in an old dressing gown, and 
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her black hair more dishevelled than a tangled mop. The bills, oceans 
of them, and the fifty-pound bank-note lay in a heap together. Master 
Dicky had been cutting animals out’of a picture-book, leaving the 
scraps on the cloth and the old carpet. Lotty had distributed there a 
few sets of doll’s clothes. Gerty had been tearing up a newspaper for 
a kite’s tail. The fifty pounds would pay about a third of the debts, 
and Mrs. Knox was trying to apportion a sum to each of them ac- 
cordingly. 

It bothered her finely, for she was no accountant. She could manage 
to add up without making very many mistakes; but when it came 
to subtraction, her brain got into a hopeless maze. Janet might have 
done it, but Mrs. Knox was furious with Janet and would not ask her. 
Ill-treated, over-worked, Janet had plucked up courage to give notice, 
and was looking out for a situation in Lefford. Just now, Janet 
was in the kitchen, ironing Dick’s frilled collars. 

“Take fifty-three from fourteen, and how much does remain?” 
groaned Mrs. Knox over the shillings. At that moment there was a 
sound of carriage-wheels, and a tremendous ring at the door. Sally 
darted in. 

‘‘Oh, ma’am, it’s my Lady Jenkins! I know her carriage. It have 
got red wheels !” . 

‘‘Oh, my goodness !” cried Mrs. Knox starting up. ‘Don’t open 
the door yet, Sally: let me get upstairs first. Her ladyship’s come to 
take mea drive, I suppose. Go and call Miss Carey—or stay, I’ll go to 
her.” 

Mrs. Knox opened one of the glass doors, and whisked round to the 
kitchen. She bade Janet leave the ironing and go and do her books 
and bills: hastily explaining that she wanted to know how far fifty 
pounds would go towards paying a fair proportion off each debt. 
Janet was to make it all out in figures. 

‘“‘ Be sure take care of the note—I’ve left it somewhere,” called back 
Mrs. Knox as she escaped to the stairs in hurry and confusion :. for my 
Lady Jenkins’s footman had hold of the bell and knocker, and was work- 
ing both alarmingly. 

Janet only half comprehended. She went round to the garden-room, 
shut the glass doors, and began upon the bills and books. But first of 
all, she looked out for the letters that were lying about, never supposing 
that the special charge had reference to anything else: at least, she 
said so afterwards: and put them inside Mrs. Knox’s desk. From the 
first to the last, then and later, Janet Carey maintained that she did not 
see any bank-note. 

Mrs. Knox dressed herself with Sally’s help, and went out with my 
Lady Jenkins—the ex-Mayor of Lefford’s wife. The bills and the cal- 
culations made a long job, and Janet’s mind was buried in it, when a 
startling disturbance suddenly arose in the garden: Dicky had climbed 
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into the mulberry tree and fallen out of it. The girls came, dashing 
open the glass doors, and saying he was dead. Janet ran out, herself 
nearly frightened to death. 

Very true.’ If Dicky was not dead, he looked like it. He lay white 
and cold under the tree, blood trickling down his face. James 
galloped off for Mr. Tamlyn. The two maids and Janet carried Dicky 
into the kitchen, and put him on the ironing-board with his head on an 
old cushion. That revived him; and when Mr. Shuttleworth arrived, 
for Tamlyn was out, Dicky was demanding bread-and-treacle. Shuttle- 
worth put some diachylon plaster on his head, ordered him to bed, and 
told him not to get into trees again. 

Their fears relieved, the maids had time to remember common affairs. 
Sally found all the sitting-room fires out, and hastened to light them. 
As soon as Janet could leave Dicky, who persisted in going to bed in 
hrs boots, she went back to the accounts. Mrs Knox came in before they 
were done. She blew up Janet for not being quicker, and when she had 
got over the shock of Dicky’s accident, she blew her up for that. 

‘*Where’s the note?” she snapped. 

‘‘'What note, ma’am ?” asked Janet. 

‘“The bank-note. The bank-note for fifty pounds that I told you to 
take care of.” 

‘‘T have not seen any bank-note,” said Janet. 

Well, that began the trouble. The bank-note was searched for, and 
there was neither sign nor symptom of it to be found. Mrs. Knox 
accused Janet Carey of stealing it, and called in a policeman. Mrs. 
Knox made her tale good to the man, representing Janet asa very 
black girl indeed ; but the man said he could not take her into custody 
unless Mrs. Knox would charge her formally with the theft. 

And that Mrs. Knox hesitated to do. She told the policeman she 
would take until the morrow to consider of it. The whole of that 
evening, the whole of the night, the whole of the next morning till 
midday, Janet spent searching the garden-room. At midday the 
policeman appeared again, and Janet went into a sort of fit. 

When Mr. Shuttleworth was sent for to her, he said it was caused by 
fright, and'that she had received a shock to the nervous system. For some 
days she was delirious, on and off; and when she could escape Sally’s 
notice, who waited on her, they’d find her down in the garden-room, 
searching for the note, just as we afterwards saw her searching for it in 
her sleep at Miss Deveen’s. It chanced that the two rooms resembled 
each other remarkably : in their situation in the houses, in their shape, 
and size, and building arrangements, and in their opening by glass 
doors to the garden. Janet subsided into a sort of wasting fever; and 
Mrs. Knox thought it time to send for Miss Cattledon. The criminal 
proceedings might wait, she told Janet: like the heartless woman that 
she was! Not but what the loss of the money had thrown her flat on 
her beam-ends. ‘ 
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Miss Cattledon came. Janet solemnly declared, not only that she 
had not got the note, but that she had never seen the note: never at all. 
Mrs. Knox said no one but Janet could have got it, and but for her ill- 
ness, she would be already in prison. Miss Cattledon told Mrs. Knox 
she ought to be ashamed of herself for suspecting Janet Carey, and took 
Janet off by train to Miss Deveen’s. Janet got there in a shivering fit, 
fully persuaded that the Lefford policemen were following her by the 
orders of Mrs. Knox. 

And it’s not my faylt that I can’t get in the ending. But you shall 
hear it next month, 

Jounny LuDLow. 
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THE VILLAGE FOUNTAIN. 


APART from crowded ways of men it singeth alt alone, 
Still holding out its ancient cup, 
With crystal waters brimming up, 
Beneath its arch of stone. 
At morn, and eve, and thirsty noon 
Through winter chills, and heats of June. 


Bright sunbeams shimmer through the leaves, and ’mid the 
branches stray, 
Of the tall trees that shadow it ; 
And in and out, the song birds flit, 
From dawn till twilight grey : 
While echoes from the village street 
Blend with its murmur low and sweet. 


The oxen from the furrow loosed, beside its mossy brim, 
Bend to its basin deep and cool, 
And children with their small hands full 
Of fern and violets dim, 
Gather around its pathway old, 
With laughing lips and locks of gold. 


What recks it that in carven cell its prisoned waters bound, 
May ne’er by waving cornfields go, 
Nor willowy banks, in silver flow, 

With floating lilies crowned :— 

It offers with a simple grace 
Heaven's bounty from its lowly place. 
J). LL 
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AT LAKE HALLSTADT. 


‘O arrive at eventide at Gosau-Miihle and the calm beauty of 
Lake Hallstadt at the end of a journey so rough and rude 
as to be almost perilous, is like falling to rest upon calm waters after 
experiencing for many hours the rage of an ocean storm. Mind and 
spirit have been strung to the last pitch of excitement by an unbroken 
panorama of glorious and unimaginable scenery ; the body has become 
fatigued and weary and almost bruised by jolting into ruts and jolting 
out of them ; stumbling over stones and escapes from precipices; by 
sitting hour after hour in a vehicle built for strength and wear far more 
than show or luxury. 

The journey is over; the scenery is passed ; that which lies before 
the eye is of so different a nature that it may belong to a new world ; 
another day is sinking to rest ; Gastein is falling away. - 

It had been intended to go on to Hallstadt that evening by the 
small steamer that plies the lake. But about and around the half-inn 
half-restaurant at Gosau-Miihle there lurked so) decided an air of 
repose, that, worn out with a two days’ journey and a sleepless night, 
it was determined to remain here the night, and to defer until the next 
morning a further search for pastures fresh and new. The maid, a 
superior woman, appeared and spoke as one above her position. The 
master of the inn, a young man, strong and tall, seemed glad enough 
to entertain visitors and make them comfortable; and the end of it 
was that the one day at Gosau-Miihle prolonged itself into a sojourn 
of four or five. 

For it proved far pleasanter than Hallstadt. The latter place had 
been recommended by the doctor, as affording a prospect of quiet rest 
combined with the beauties of scenery. Both of these recommen- 
dations it certainly possessed to the point of excellence; but thereto 
it added a drawback, to be mentioned presently, that rendered it 
sheerly impossible to pay it anything beyond a few hours’ visit. 

The beauty of Hallstadt is as remarkable as it is peculiar. It 
claims an individuality entirely its own. Perhaps there is not another 
spot like it in the world. With the exception of a small foot-path 
half way up the mountain it can only be reached bya small steamer on 
the lake. Everything taken into Hallstadt in the shape of provisions 
is conveyed by this means. The effect on first approaching it in this 
little vessel is such as it would be difficult to find elsewhere. The 
beauty and romance of its situation strike upon you at once. The 
small, white, Swiss-looking cottages on the mountain side, perched one 
above another in picturesque irregularity, here and there embedded in 
foliage from which they peep out, shily as a mistress watchirg the 
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return of her lover, might almost be taken from a distance for nests, 
the home of eagles and the feathered fowls of the air. 

But in the first evening at Gosau-Miihle all this was as ‘yet un- 
known. Sitting out on the balcony overhanging the water, it was 
not even dreamed of. Twilight was falling upon the mountains 
Opposite, and as it deepened into night, so did the reflection of their 
shadow upon the water, until it looked dark, cold, and treacherous. The 
mountains were,high and precipitous, almost as a wall. The surface 
of the lake was smooth and unruffled; and the multitude of fish 
seemed to have played out their day’s pleasure and to be preparing for 
sleep. No sound broke the stillness, save the running of the stream 
emptying itself through the locks into the lake, To the right was the 
Gosau-Miithle—or mill—itself. In this lake the logs of wood that 
had streamed along so many miles of river at length found resting 
place. They would come banging and booming down, and at last be 
steered into the lake, whence by degrees they were transported into 
the mill. 

Sawing was always going forward in the mill, from Monday morning 
till Saturday night. This gave employment to a number of hands 
encamped in a cluster of cottages close by; a small colony of people, 
who repudiated all dealings with neighbouring Hallstadt on the one 
hand, or the various villages on the other. The mill gave work to 
men only ; old, middle-aged, and young: a fine, handsome race the 
latter: but as, since the Creation, it has not been good for man to live 
alone, so it happened in the natural order of things that wives and 
sweethearts were not an unknown blessing in this exclusive settle- 
ment.’ 

Behind the inn, on the other side, was the end of the valley, and the 
Gosauswang perched up aloft like a narrow bridge, on to which you 
might clamber, if so inclined, and look upwards at the stream that 
parted the mountains, and around on the lake stretching far and 
wide. 

That first evening we sat long upon the balcony; long into the 
darkness. It was so pleasant to let the eye rest upon this calm water, 
so great a contrast to the restless torrent of Gastein. The rattle of the 
carriage was still singing in the ears, making the present stillness 
almost weird in its intensity. It was like being shut out’ from the 
world ; and to think of that far off roar and tumult, each life in the 
crowd teeming with a thousand plans and purposes of its own, was 
like imagining something that had never existed, or never could exist 
again. 

"Te was almost an awful sensation, this sense of isolation. Many a 
man might go mad with too much of it, if his mind had not resources 
that enabled him to make a world for himself apart fromjthem. I almost 


felt that I should never again see this busy world, from which-I had 
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been so long cut off—but it was not so very long before I was in the 
midst of some of the busiest, most heartrending scenes of Europe. 

It was difficult, almost impossible, to realize, seated there, that there 
was an outside world full of life and activity ; minds plotting for power, 
plans ripening for a great convulsion. The quietness was at once 
soothing and depressing ; and as night wrapped her dark mantle round 
the mountains, and crept over the surface of the lake, shutting out 
everything from sight, the dreariness was well nigh enough to make 
one repent the resolution to pass a night in this dull abode. 

But the next morning sent blues and glooms and repentance to the 
winds. The sun rose gloriously, and threw around its influence on 
man and mountain. The beauties of the spot seemed tenfold greater 
than they had appeared in last night’s twilight. A long, unbroken 
sleep had restored the mind to a more healthy tone, dissipating clouds 
and cobwebs; and when breakfast was over, and the small steamer. 
ploughed its way up the lake to the pier, we were quite ready to embark 
on an expedition to Hallstadt. 

It was but a small steamer, and could not do great things in speed ; 
so that, although the distance was short, we were ten minutes or more 
in reaching Hallstadt. Ten pleasant minutes on the water as we 
steamed leisurely through wonderful scenery, and felt that there were 
no arms to tire with the exertion of rowing, and no one to grumble. 
But at last we were landed ; and the beauty of the place, and its strange, 
unworldlike appearance, was soon found to possess a drawback of a 
most unpleasant, insurmountable description. It might naturally occur 
to the mind that the people would be as primitive and picturesque as 
their habitation, but a greater mistake was never conceived. No 
place ever gave me so great a feeling of wretchedness and repulsion. 
The men and women were not only small of stature, ugly of feature, 
but nearly all more or less deformed. Some were humpbacked ; some 
had withered arms and hands; some appeared misshapen from head 
to foot ; many were simple or idiotic ; scarce a woman but had a goitre 
throat ; most were toothless. 

Various reasons contribute to this state of things. From their isolated 
position they have continually married and intermarried amongst each 
other. Those who belong to Hallstadt will not leave it; they could 
not very well do so indeed, for they seem unfitted to go out and battle 
with the world ; and new people will not come to it. It is not pleasant 
to be so separated from your fellows, and the place offers no advan- 
tages whatever to compensate for this drawback. 

That so beautiful a spot should be so afflicted was a grievous matter : 
a greater contrast than between place and people could not exist. The 
men for the most part work in the salt mines, in itself an unhealthy 
occupation. The mines to some extent impregnate the air with salt- 

tre, another influence which appears to work against health and life. 
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‘The utmost pay the men receive in flourishing times is at the rate of 
about three shillings and sixpence a week, and many upon this have to 
rear a family of ten or twelve children : six is a very ordinary number. 
When times are bad and there is no work to be had they earn nothing, 
and must live as they can ; sometimes getting a slight relief from the 
church when the poor box is not empty; often verging upon starvation. 
This abject poverty helps to the general state of misshapen humanity 
which here seems so universal, and is so distressing. Turning into the 
churchyard a sight met the eye too revolting for record; but nothing 
could have given a greater proof of the heathenism of the people. At 
some little distance upon a wall, also, two skulls were bleaching in the 
sun; from the adjoining cottage, whose windows overlooked the revolt- 
ing graveyard out ran a child, with that peculiar gibbering of the idiots, 
who had been taught to beg—the only trade he could learn. 

Beggars indeed met one at every step ; old women, who were nothing 
but shrunken deformities, and young men and boys half-witted or 
maimed. Some of the poor wretches went upon crutches, others upon 
all fours; but most of them, in a sing-song tone painful enough to hear, 
held out their hands and begged for charity. Surely the doctor, had he 
ever been here himself, and witnessed these sights, would not have re- 
commended Hallstadt as a resting-place, in which days or weeks might 
pass pleasantly. True, it was possible to go to one of the two inns, 
and sit out all day long upon the balcony facing the lake, and shut 
yourself away from the people, but the very idea of proximity to them 
was in itself unbearable. The quiet of Gosau-Miihle, where the people 
were more civilized and human, was a thousand times preferable. 
Indeed it was a mystery how in the short distance there could be so 
much difference in the race: for at Gosau-Mihle they were tall, well 
formed, and handsome. 

The beauty and singularity of Hallstadt is as much its own as are 
the afflictions of its people. Perched on the mountain side, it has no 
streets, The houses are built with puzzling irregularity, the means of 
communication from one to the other a few rough steps, or here and 
there a footpath a few feet in length. For three or four months in the 
year the sun never falls upon the village, and it grows dark before the 
day is half over : a source of misery which may in some sort be realized, 
if we remember how gloomy we ourselves feel when only for three or 
four days without the good influence of sunlight. This, added to their 
poverty, myst make their existence hard and dreary indeed ; literally 
and figuratively destitute of sunshine. 

Upon the faces of many, men and women, was a look of trouble, 
as if the burden of life was hard to bear. In so out-of-the-world a 
spot you might fancy living to be reasonable, but it is not so. All 
animal food is brought from a distance, and the poor have to go with- 
out it, with the exception perhaps of a very few times a year. by way of 
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a treat. Strangers seldom take up their abode in Hallstadt, though 
many visit it fora few hours. No one indeed ought to miss doing so 
when in the neighbourhood. With regard to the deformities spoken of 
it is possible that I saw the worst of them, and that many who were 
away at their work and out of sight were less unhappily afflicted. 

The inn was an old-fashioned, rambling house, built chiefly of wood, 
large enough for a small palace. It seemed miserably uncomfortable 
with its naked walls and bare floors and tables; a place where lurked 
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a sense of mystery, an atmosphere ot murder. Had I stayed there I 
should certainly have gone to sleep that night with a feeling of possible 
foul play before morning ; an unseen trap door, or ‘sliding panel, or 
false ceiling ; though no doubt it was all fancy, and the keepers were 
‘as simple and harmless as if the existence of evil were nothing but a 
problem. 

After rambling through the building in the wake of a stout landlady 
—who seemed not to share in the poverty of her neighbours—-it 
became evident that it would be much better to return to Gosau-Miihle 
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rather than remain in this uncomfortably mysterious old barn. The 
house was full of passages, and short staircases, and when you thought 
you had reached the end of the tour of inspection, the sudden turning 
_ of a corner would reveal a fresh wilderness of passages and rooms and 
fights. At last we came to anchor upon the balcony—or rather a 
stage the size of a large room, built out upon the water. Then to 
repay the landlady for her trouble, I ordered some trout to be served 
up. 

Such trout exists nowhere else. Its delicious flavour would drive an 
epicure mad with delight. The shortcomings of the place, the sight of 
the deformities of the people would be compensated by this one single 
virtue. I felt that I had never before tasted real trout, and that such 
‘trout as this was food only worthy of being coupled with the drink 
of nectar. The cook had a peculiar way of baking them; they eat 
with a crisp, dry flavour, of which the only drawback was that it was 
too soon over. It was seducing to the palate. I found on experience 
that the trout was good at Gosau-Miihle, but inferior to this: the whole 
of the Salzkammergut is famous for its trout, as are many parts of the 
Tyrol; but none came up to Hallstadt. It was not an over-cheap 
luxury ; for they charged at the rate of five or six shillings for four 
small fish. Whether this was their usual demand; or whether the 
landlady was not quite so simple-minded as she might have been, and 
took advantage of a stranger’s ignorance ; or whether she had determined 
to be revenged for that long ramble, arduous to her fat sides, through 
the lofty halls and corridors of her domain, interminable as those of 
Eblis ; was a matter for doubt and speculation. The fish were eaten 
and they had to be paid for: and in a place where a sense of mystery 
and an atmosphere of murder appealed to the imagination it was im- 
possible for the tongue to utter a remonstrance. An exquisite cup of 
café noir helped to while away the moments until the steamer was once 
more in readiness to return on her journey. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the beauty of Hallstadt, aha? its romantic 
site. The lake, at the extremity of which it rises into life—one can 
hardly say animation—is five miles long, in places more than a mile 
broad, and as much as a hundred fathoms deep. From one end to 
the other there is scarcely a human habitation to be seen. Almost you 
might be in a country of the dead, a dead stillness reigning: nothing 
breaking in on the monotony, or toning down its wild and gloomy 
aspect. ‘The mountains rise precipitously from its borders, casting 
their black shadows upon the water, which becomes almost dark as 
Erebus. No roadway adorns its side; there is not room for it; and 
so between Hallstadt and Gosau-Miihle there is nothing but the smal 
footpath in the mountain, and the steamer for visitors and merchan 
dize. 

Few lakes surpass this in beauty. The one day promised to Gosau 
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Mihle prolonged itself into four or five : days of such intense quiet as 
might be found in the midst of a desert. The weather was fine and 
warm; the sunshine, now abundant, unbroken by a cloud. For 
occupation I would sit out on the balcony and watch the men working 
in the mills ; or piloting the logs of wood with long poles from the 
locks to the lake, where they clustered in a sort of raft forming an 
immense circle, Upon this raft men and boys would launch, packing 
the logs, and drawing into the mill those immediately required. Every 
now and then one less careful than the rest would slip between, and 
splash into the lake, and for a moment disappear ; a feat his comrades 
greeted with shouts of laughter that awoke the echoes of the mountains 
far down the lake. All this was animated enough; one small spot 
forming an exception to the surrounding scene: a scene so full of 
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beauty that it grew upon the eye, al most as a home face grows upon 
the heart and leaves there its image and influence. Every hour’s 
familiarity only made its charm, its wild dignity, more apparent: the 
long quiet reach of still waters, the silent. mountains guiltless of all sign 
of life, you might look upon hour after hour, and still look on. And if 
at last somewhat weary of the picture, which was not a little mournfulin 
its isolation, you had but to turn your chair half round upon the lively 
little mill-sheds, to the men who seemed endowed with perpetual 
motion, and perpetual sunshine. 

They appeared happy and simple ; strong and handsome; a strange 
contrast, it has been remarked, to the people of Hallstadt. On Sunday 
afternoon they assembled, dressed in their best, in the yard separating 
the old inn from the new. A long wooden table was brought out, at 
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which they sat, some forty of them, drinking beer, laughing and sing- 
Ing ; amusing themselves in a quiet, orderly manner ; old and young 
fraternizing ; merry and jovial, but in no sense uproarious. Now and 
then one or two of the maids would peep oyt of the doorway, and say 
something to one of the younger of the men that would cause him to 
start up in pursuit. A scream, a scramble, and under cover of the 
house, a forfeit, perhaps resisted, but none the less liked. This day 
out of the seven was their only day of rest ; a rest fairly eamed. Who 
can imagine an existence more quiet than this? more simple, unevent- 
ful, or free from care? Are there any who would exchange a life of 
riches and luxury, the whirl of society and the toil of business, for that 
of these men, in whose closet lurks no skeleton? 

Under the quiet surface of the water, too, life and activity were not 
wanting. <A few crumbs of bread, dropped in, would bring shoals 
upon shoals of small trout into view, struggling, quarrelling, fighting for 
the bait, as if it was as delicate a morsel to them as they were in turn 
to others. The biggest and greediest generally secured the most: 
. Showing that in some things at any rate it is very much in the world of 
fishes as it 1s in the world of men. . 

It was almost impossible to leave the neighbourhood without seeing 
the Vorder-see, a small but beautiful lake, crowned by the Dachstein, 
the largest and grandest mountain in the Salzkammergut. But this was 
not to be undertaken without trangressing the doctor’s orders. There 
was no mountain to climb, but it entailed a long walk up a tolerably 
steep ascent, which would only be accomplished with some fatigue. 
At last, after making various inquiries, it appeared that at the blacksmith’s 
shop at Gosau a chaise-a-porteurs might be hired, and with the help of 
a couple of strong men, convey any one to the very borders of the 
lake without bodily exertion. 

Behold us, then, one morning, starting for the village of Gosau, jolt- 
ing up the valley in a roughly built, uncomfortable, springless machine, 
drawn by a cadaverous looking animal they called a horse. The piti- 
able beast looked antediluvian, and certainly was a skeleton ; and as he 
toiled in a heavy, lumbering manner, the vehicle kept time with his 
paces with an upand-down movement that was very novel and very 
disagreeable. But we made way in spite of difficulties in a drive of 
about ten miles ; up the glen by the side of the stream ; past the moun- 
tains loaded with clusters of the Alpine rose, fragrant with wild straw- 
berries, and abounding in wild flowers, some familiar enough to English 
eyes, some known only in these districts. At length the valley was left 
to the right, and a road opened out, disclosing the Valley of Gosau, 
backed by the pinnacles of the Donnerkogl and Zornikogl, the western 
ridges of the Dachstein. This Dachstein occupies a position worthy of 
its greatness, being what may be termed the boundary stone separating 
Styria, Salzburg, and Austria from each other. 
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A short drive brought us to Gosau; a straggling village which 
appeared to have neither beginning nor ending, its houses scattered 
here and there in ones and twos over an extent of three miles. 

The crazy vehicle rattled up to the blacksmith’s, which is also the 
inn of the place; so small and dirty, that a wayfarer must have been 
very hard up for a night’s lodging before venturing to rest his weary 
limbs in the hovel. The smith, himself, a Vulcan of tremendous height 
and muscle, looked as if he could have carried off his house, forge in- 
cluded, on his shoulders. He came forward at the sound of wheels, 
and when inquiries where made for the chaise-A-porteurs, dived rapidly 
again within the dark, mysterigus precincts of his abode. 

Presently, out came two men, bearing between them an old fashioned 
arm-chair resting upon poles. Into this I was requested to be seated, 
and with the sensations of a martyr and the dignity of a pope, my 
body bruised and aching from head to foot with the drive, obeyed the 
- command. 

The motion of the sedan was indescribable. My first experience in 
this mode of travelling, I trusted it would also be the last. Never had 
I felt so helpless and dependent: so much at the mercy of others ; 
whilst the swaying of the chair, and the measured tramp of the men 
gave me a sensation of assisting at my own funeral; a feeling hitherto 
reserved for dreams. Fifty times I upbraided myself for quitting the 
quiet waters of Gosau-Mihle, in search of fresh beauties and adven- 
tures. 

From the blacksmith’s to the Vorder-see was more than an hour's 
walk up an uninterrupted ascent, but in spite of the undesirable mode 
of progress it was impossible not to enjoy the scenery. The way led 
through a species of forest thinly populated with trees, their branches 
here and there overshadowing the path. The grass was soft and mossy 
to the foot, and wild flowers sprang up in nooks and crevices. It was 
a pastoral scene, wherein we might have made progress to the strains 
of Handel, or Beethoven’s grander symphony. Occasionally the men, 
strong and stalwart though they were, put down their burden and 
rested themselves on the poles; humiliation to me so keen that I felt 
inclined to throw doctor’s orders and personal vows to the winds, quit 
‘the odious machine, and walk the rest of the way. The entire scene 
was so lonely and desolate that it was easy to fancy it as yet untrodden 
‘by the foot of man. Without sign of human habitation, it had pre- 
served its rugged wildness and grandeur. Approaching the end, the 
path became more steep and rugged, leading through a fir wood, not very 
dense or dark ; and at last, in an abrupt and unexpected manner, we sud- 
denly came in view of the lake itself. It was small, and at first sight, disap- 
pointing to the lofty expectations formed of it. Closely shut in and sur- 
sounded by a foreground of dark fir-trees, they threw their black shade 
upon the water, and gave it a solemn, gloomyappearacce. At theopposite 
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end rose the Dachstein in majesty, glaciers hanging from its sides of ice, 
blueand white : on the very summit an enormous one that seemed to shift 
even as we looked. Here the ice never melts: in the heat of summer 
and the depth of winter it is there, defying all seasons, all time. 

As we looked, the sky became overcast with thick clouds that turned 
the blue ice purple and the water more threatening : so cold and dark 
and deep as almost to cause ashudder. What a quiet, soundless sleep 
it would be, reposing there in the silent shadows of its unfathomable 
depths! Large drops began to fall, threatening a soaking at any rate, 
without the trouble of tumbling into the lake’s dark waters. But the 
clouds happily passed on their journey, down into other regions. Hav- 
ing satisfied the eye with a long view and endeavoured to impress it 
upon the memory, the procession once more set on its backward jour- 
ney. This time it was easy, downhi!l work, the blacksmith’s was 
reached in good speed, and with no small reluctance I once more 
climbed into the ricketty vehicle. Safely landed at Gosau, with almost 
a concussion of the spine, I looked out on the quiet waters of Lake 
Hallstadt, and felt that here indeed was beauty not to be surpassed. 
Enough, and to spare, to satisfy the eye and head and heart of man, 
without perilling life and limbs to seek for other. 

Long months after, seated with nothing better to look at than dull 
melancholy bricks and mortar, and smoke curling lazily out of chimneys, 
thrown out in relief by a blackground of leaden sky, perhaps a different 
argument held sway. Of earth’s beauties all had passed away save a 
recollection : and to make fancy vivid, I must paint the windows in 
the soft glowing tints of a southern evening, and imagine that beyond 
them lay a panorama of beauty and glory, of mountain and lake, of 
river and valley, of eternal snows and eternal sunshine. 

Such verily there is, but afar off. So distant that it lies beyond the 
grey sky ; beyond ethereal blue ; beyond mortal vision. But it is there ; 
waiting for every man until that day in his life when, like Moses, each 
in turn goes up alone into the mountain to be seen no more. 

It is something to be able to live over those recollections ; to shut 
the eyes, and let 4 moving panorama of glory pass before the’mind, as 
distinctly as if actually seen. It cannot be always summer with us— 
Toujours perdrix neither at the dinner table nor in travel. We have to 
come back to our brick-making: the allotted tasks, the daily work, the 
realities of life. Holidays, and seasons of enjoyment, the beauties of 
nature, and the splendours of -art, are the exception for most of us. 
Les jours gras of existence. 


(Zo be concluded next month.) 
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TRANSLATED BY ROGER NorTH, R.A., FROM THE GERMAN OF L. A. VON ARNIM. 


I. 

NE cold and stormy October evening, Count Durande, the good 
old Commandant of Marseilles, was sittings hivering at the ill- 
planned hearth in the handsome residence assigned to him: he kept 
drawing closer and closer to the fire whilst the carriages were rolling by 
on their way to a grand ball in the same street. His valet, Basset, who 
was also his favourite companion, was snoring lustily in the ante-room. 
“Even in the South of France it is not always warm,” thought the old 
gentleman, shaking his head: “there, too, men do not always remain 
young ; but in the gay whirl of society as little heed is paid to old age 

as architecture pays to winter.” 

What should he, the chief of all the invalids, who at that time (during 
the Seven Years War) constituted the garrison of Marseilles and its 
forts—what should he do at the bail with his wooden leg? when even 
the lieutenants of his corps were not wanted at dances. The old man 
thought of the glory of his departed youth, and plunged himself more 
deeply into the construction of those fireworks which he used to pre- 
pare for the amusement of the court ; and speculated on new and more 
manifold rays and variations of colour with which he wished to astonish 
the people of Marseilles on the King’s birthday. In the delight of 
success, as he saw in his mind’s eye the whole hissing, crackling, spark- 
ling, and blazing up in silent splendour, he had been continually push- 
ing pieces of olive wood into the grate, without noticing that his wooden 
leg which he had used for this purpose had caught fire, and that a third 
of it was already consumed. 

Not till the moment when he wished to jump up because the Grand 
Finale gave wings to his imagination and fired him with enthusiasm ; 
not till tHen did he observe, as he sank back into his arm-chair, that his 
wooden leg had considerably shortened and that the remainder of it 
was still in danger of destruction. In this strait, being unable to get 
up at once, he pushed his chair into the middle of the room and called 
out for his servant and for water. 

At this moment a woman rushed eagerly to hisassistance. She had 
beer admitted into the room some time before, and had endeavoured 
to attract the commandant’s attention by coughing timidly, but had 
failed. She tried to put the flame out with her apron, but the burning 
leg set fire to the apron, and the Commandant, now in real distress, 
cried out for aid from without. Some people soon rushed in: 
Basset also was roused: both leg and apron were extinguish by the 
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first jug of water which Basset brought from the kitchen, and the 
strangers withdrew. 

The poor woman was dripping with water, and could not recover at 
once from her fright. The commandant made her put his warm cloak 
about her,’ and poured out a bumper of wine. The woman, however, 
refused to take anything; but begged to be allowed to speak a few 
words with him in private. 

The Commandant ordered his careless servant to withdraw, and seated 
himself near her, all attention. 

‘‘Ah! my husband!” she cried, as soon as they were alone, ina 
strange patois of German-French. ‘‘ My husband will lose his senses 
when he hears this story. My poor husband! The devil will be cer- 
tain to play his tricks upon him again.” 

The Commandant asked who her husband was, and what she meant ; 
and the woman told him that it was concerning this very person, her 
husband, that she had come to speak to him. She had brought with her 
a letter from the colonel of the Regiment of Picardy, in which missive 
mention was made of her husband. 

The Commandant put on his spectacles. He recognized his friend’s 
crest, ran through the letter, and then said: _ 

“You, then, are Rosalie, née Lilie, a woman from Leipzig, who 
married as this note states, Sergeant Francceur, when he was lying a 
prisoner in that town with a wound in his head. Tell me about it. 
What were your parents about? Did they offer no opposition? What 
wild pranks has your husband been playing in consequence of the 
wound in his head that made him unfit for duty in the field?” 

The woman now related how she had found her husband amongst 
the wounded in Leipzig, how she had nursed him, gained his love, and 
became his wife. The wound in his head had indeed been externally 
healed, but had, as it appeared somewhat impaired the intellect of the 
worthy Francceur. The surgeon had declared that he was suffering from 
madness, and must spend at least two years in a warm climate with the 
invalids in order to have any chance of recovery. He had impru- 
dently been told, however that he had been placed among the invalids 
on account of an act of insubordination against the general in com- 
mand ; and in consequence had deserted his regiment with execrations. 
In concluding her narrative the woman said :— 

‘IT begged the colonel to write to you. I made up my mind to dis- 
close everything to you in confidence, so that you should not judge him 
by the severity of the law, but according to his misfortune. I deter- 
mined to ask you to place him for his own good in some small remote 
station, so that he may not become the talk of the people in the large 
town. But, gracious sir, a woman who has to-day had the good fortune 
to do you a small service, may demand your word of honour that you 
will preserve inviolate from her husband the secret of his ailment, of 
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which he himself has no idea, as -his pride would revolt against 
it.” 

‘* My hand on it,” cried the Commandant, who was pleased with the 
woman’s earestness. ‘ And, further, if Francceur commits any acts of 
folly I will listen three times to your intercession for him. It is best, 
however, to prevent these, so I will send him to relieve the garrison of 
a fort which is in the charge of three men only. You will find there a 
comfortable house for yourself and your child; there your husband will 
have but little opportunity of acting foolishly, and any freaks that he 
may indulge in will remain secret.” 

The woman thanked him for his kind consideration, kissed his hand 
and withdrew, and he held a light for her, as with many courtesies 
she descended the stairs. 

The old valet Basset was astonished at this, and he made up his 
mind to find out what the Commandant had been discussing with the 
woman. 


IT, 


Ir happened that the old gentleman had a habit when he lay sleep- 
less in bed at night, of thinking aloud over all that had happened during 
the day, as though his bed were his father confessor. And now whilst 
he was kept awake by the carriages rolling back on their way from the 
ball, Basset who was lurking in the adjoining room heard the whole 
conversation, which was the more interesting to him as Francoeur was a 
compatriot of his, and had been acomrade in his regiment. He thought 
immediately of 2 monk whom he knew, who had already exorcised 
devils from several people and to whom he purposed to bring Francoeur 
very soon. He delighted in quackery and rejoiced at the prospect of 
again seeing a devil exorcised. 

Rosalie, greatly pleased at the success of her visit, had slept well. Next 
morning she bought a new apron, and putting it on, went to meet her 
husband, who entered the town at the head of his men singing terrible 
songs. 

He kissed her, lifted her up into the air and said: ‘ You smell of the 
conflagration of Troy. I have you again, fair Helen.” 

Rosalie grew pale, and when he questioned her, considered it 
necessary to tell him that she had been to the commandant’s house, 
ithat the latter had set fire to his wooden leg, and that her apron had 
been burnt. He was annoyed that she had not awaited his arrival to 
pay the visit, but forgot his displeasure in a thousand jokes about the 
‘burning apron. He presented his men to the commandant, and spoke 
so simply of their bodily infirmities and mental good qualities that he 
‘quite won the heart of the old man, who thought to himself: ‘The 
syoman loves him, but she is a German, and she does not understand 
©renchmen; a Frenchman is always possessed of a devil when he is in 
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love.’”’ He ordered him to come into his office that he might become 
better acquainted with him; found that he was well versed in matters 
relating to fortifications, and—what pleased him still more—he found in 
him an enthusiastic pyrotechnist, who had, while with his regiment, 
made fireworks of all descriptions. The commandant explained to 
him his new invention for a display on the king’s birthday, which inven- 
tion had occasioned the burning of his leg, and Francceur entered 
into it with ardent zeal. ‘He is no more mad than I,” thought the 
Commandant. 

The old man now informed him that he was, with two other invalids, 
to relieve the small garrison of Fort Ratonneau. There was a large 
quantity of powder there; he was to work industriously with his two 
men, filling rockets, making wheels and binding “ frogs.” The Com- 
mandant then handed him the inventory, and the order for the present 
garrison to march out. He was thus dismissed, and, when he came 
downstairs, Basset fell about his neck. They had recognized each other 
immediately, and they rapidly exchanged notes of their history. Fran- 
cceur, however, being a strict disciplinarian in -all military matters, 
soon tore himself away, and invited Basset to come on the following 
Sunday, when he could get out, to be his guest at Fort Ratonneau, of 
which fortress the sergeant had now the honour of being commandant. 

When Francceur had entered on his command he immediately ordered 
his two men, Brunnet and Tassier, to open the magazine with him, and 
to go through the inventory, so that they might remove to the laboratory 
a certain amount of powder for making fireworks. The inventory 
was correct, and he set one of his men fo work at once at the manu- 
facture. With the other he went to all the guns, mortars, and howitzers, 
in order to polish the bronze ones and to repaint those of iron. He 
soon filled a sufficient number of shells and grenades, and laid all the 

guns so that they commanded the only approach to the fort. 
“The fort is impregnable!” he exclaimed several times enthusiasti- 
cally. ‘I will hold the fort even if the English land and storm it with 
100,000 men! But there was great disorder prevailing here before we 
came !” 

His wife had to assist him in cleaning the masonry by the removal 
of grass and moss, and in airing the provisions in the casemates, In 
the first few days the indefatigable Francceur made so much work that 
they had scarcely time to sleep, and his skilful hand performed in this 
period as much as would have occupied another person for a month. 
Whilst thus busy his ailment left him at peace. He was hasty, but he 
kept one fixed object in view, and Rosalie blessed the day which had 
brought him to this high region of pure air where the devil appeared 
to have no power over him. 

The severe weather, too, had relaxed and brightened dincugh a 
change of wind, and a new summer seemed to be greeting them. Every 
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day ships ran in and out of the harbour, signalled the fort, and were 
answered by it. Rosalie, who had never been near the sea before, 
thought herself transported into another world, and her baby after hav- 
ing undergone so much confinement in waggons and at inns, rejoiced 
in the full freedom of the little inclosed garden at the fort, which the 
former inhabitants, after the manner of artillerymen, had ornamented 
with artistic mathematical combinations of lines in box borders. The 
flag with the Lily of France, Francceur’s pride, fluttered overhead; this 
was also.an omen of good to his wife, whose maiden name had 
been Lilie. 


III. 


Tuus came the first Sunday, blessed by all. Francceur enjoined his _ 
wife to prepare something good for dinner, as he was expecting his 
friend Basset. He desired above all a good omelette, and deposited 
in the kitchen several wild fowl which Brunnet had caught. Amidst 
these preparations Basset came in, puffing from the exertion of the 
ascent; he was delighted at the transformation of the fort, and 
astonished at the number of rockets and light balls which had been 
prepared. The woman now busied herself with her cookery; the two 
soldiers went out to gather fruit for dinner. They all were determined 
to revel in the day, and looked forward to having the Bewepapet, which 
Basset had brought, read aloud to them. 

Basset was sitting in the garden, opposite Francceur ; staring at him 
without speaking. The sergeant inquired the cause. 

‘¢T think you are as well as ever, and everything which you do seems 
to be so sensible.” 

“Who would expect anything else?” asked Francceur - angrily. 
“What do you mean?” 

Basset tried to evade the subject, but there was something terrible 
in Francceur’s manner: his dark eyes flashed, his head was thrown 
back, his lips protruded. The poor gossip, Basset, had already lost his 
head; he told in a voice like the squeak of a fiddle, of rumours at the 
commandant’s about Francceur’s being plagued by the devil and 
of his own kind intentions of having him exorcised by a priest; one 
Father Philip, with whom he had made an appointment before dinner; 
intending to introduce him under the pretext that he was to read a 
short mass in the little chapel to the garrison who were so far removed 
from Divine Service. 

Francoeur was wild at the news; he swore that he would wreak 
vengeance on the person who had uttered such falsehoods concern- 
ing him 

Basset protested his own innocence; he had heard of the affair 
as the commandant was talking aloud to himself; he said also that 
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the devil in question had been the cause of Francceur’s withdrawal 
from his regiment. 

“‘And who brought the news to the commandant?” demanded 
Francoeur, trembling with passion. 

“Your wife,” responded the latter; ‘“‘ but with the best intentions— 
in order to shield you if you committed any foolish acts.” 

“* She shall leave me,” cried Francceur, striking his forehead. ‘She 
has betrayed me, ruined me. She has secrets with the commandant. 
She has done me unspeakable wrong. I am no longer bound to her; 
we must separate.” 

At this unauspicious moment Father Philip actually entered the 
garden. Francoeur went hufriedly up to the intruder to ask what he 
wanted. The churchman thought this the moment to bring his exhor- 
tations into play, and began addressing the devil eagerly, moving his 
hands before Francceur in the form of the cross. This exasperated the 
latter intensely ; as commandant of the place he ordered the priest to 
quit the fort instantly. The terrified Philip, however, became more 
zealous in his combat with the evil one, and when he went so far as to 
raise his staff, Francceur’s military pride would not brook the menace. 
With the strength of madness he seized the priest by his mantle and 
threw him over the gate which guarded the entrance. Had not the 
good man remained hanging by the mantle from the spikes of the 
railing, he would have had a heavy fall down the stone steps. The 
table had been laid near this gate, the sight of it reminded Francoeur 
of the repast. He called for dinner, and Rosalie brought it. She 
was a little heated by the fire, but very cheery ; for she did not notice 
the monk hanging outside the gate, who had scarcely got over his first 
fright, and was silently praying that new dangers might be averted. 
She scarcely remarked that her husband and Basset, one with black 
looks, the other with a face full of embarrassment, were staring at the 
table. She asked after the two soldiers, but Francoeur said: ‘ They 
can eat afterwards. I am hungry enough to eat up the whole world! ” 
On this she helped the soup, and out of politeness gave Basset the 
most. Then she went to the kitchen to fry the omelette. 

‘¢ How did the Commandant like my wife? ” asked Francceur. 

‘“‘Very much,” answered Basset. ‘He wished that he had been as 
lucky as you in his captivity.” - 

‘He shall have her,” exclaimed the other. ‘She inquired about 
the two absent men; she did not ask what I wanted; she sought to 
- win you over, as a servant of the commandant’s, so she filled your 
plate to overflowing. She gave you the best bumper of wine. Just 
watch, and she will bring you the largest piece of omelette. If that 
happens I shall stand up ; then take her away, and leave me alone.” 

Basset was about to answer, but at that moment the woman came in 
with the omelette. She had already cut it into three pieces: she went 
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to Basset and put a piece on his plate, with the words: “ You will not 
get a better omelette at the commandant’s. Give me credit, who made 
it!” 

Francceur gazed blackly into the dish ; the gap was nearly as large 
as the two remaining pieces put together. He rose, and said : 

‘‘Tt cannot be otherwise. We are separated from to-day !” 

With these words he went to the magazine, opened the iron door, 
entered and closed it behind him. His wife looked after him in 
astonishment and let the dish fall. 

‘¢Mon Dieu! the evil one is tormenting him; I hope he will do us 
no hurt in the magazine.” 

“Ts that the magazine ?” cried Basset: ‘‘ He will blow himself up. 
Save yourself and your child!” With these words he ran out. The 
monk, too, would not venture in again, and ran after him. Rosalie 
lost all control over herself. As once she had blindly followed 
Francceur, so now she fled from him with the child, saying: ‘‘ Child, I 
do this for your sake alone: it were better for me to die with him.” 

Engrossed with such thoughts, she took a wrong turn in the descent 
‘and suddenly found herself standing on the marshy bank of the river. 
She was too much exhausted to go any farther, and seated herself in a 
boat, which, being only lightly secured to the shore, was easily pushed 
off. 

She allowed herself to drift down the river, scarcely daring to look 
round. Ifa chance shot resounded from the harbour, she thought that 
the fort must be blown up; and, half with fright, gradually sank into 
a dull, feverish slumber. 


IV. 

MEANWHILE the two soldiers, laden with apples and grapes, had 
approached the fort when Francceur’s loud, powerful voice hailed them, 
and a musket ball whistled over their heads. | | 

“ Back!” he shouted. Then raising a\speaking trumpet, he said : 
*‘T will speak with you from the high wall. I have to command this 
Fort, and I will live here all alone as long as the devil wishes me to do 
so.” : 

They did not know what to make of this, but there was nothing for 
it but to yield to the sergeant’s will. They passed on towards a 
precipitous face of the fort, which was called the High Wall. They had 
scarcely arrived there, when they saw Rosalie’s bed and the child’s cot 
being lowered down at the end of a rope; their own beds and other 
possessions followed, and Francoeur cried through the speaking trumpet: 

‘‘Take your own things. The bed, cradle, and clothes of my run- 
away wife you can take to the Commandant’s house. You will find. 
her there. I hereby declare war against the Commandant; I will give 
him until the evening to arm himself, then I shall open fire: he need ask 
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no quarter for I shall give none to him: he may stretch out a thousand 
hands but he will not catch me; he has given me the key of the 
Powder Magazine ; I will use it. If he thinks to catch me, I will fly up 
towards heaven with him, and from heaven to the infernal regions. 
That will raise a dust !” 

The men silently collected their own property, leaving the rest 
behind. They knew that large masses of stone were kept piled up on 
the rampart, and one of these, if hurled down by the maniac above 
might put a speedy termination to their existence. 

When they arrived at Marseilles, and came to the commandant, they 
found him already on the alert, for Basset had informed him of every- 
thing that had occurred. He sent the two new arrivals back to the fort 
with a cart, to secure the woman’s things against the rain that was 
threatening. 

He sent out others in search of the mother and child, whilst he 
assembled his officers to deliberate on some course of action. The 
chief anxiety of this council of war was caused by the danger of losing 
the fine fort, in the event of its being blown up by the madman. 

Whilst they were sitting an emissary appeared on behalf of the 
town, where alarming rumours had spread: he represented the destruc- - 
tion of the handsomest part of the city as the inevitable result of an 
explosion. It was generally admitted that it would be unsafe to resort 
to force, for no honour was to be derived from an encounter with one 
single man, whereas a considerable loss of life might be saved by act- 
ing with moderation. Francceur’s frenzy must eventually be overcome 
by sleep ; then some determined men must climb up into. the fort and 
secure him. 

‘“‘ He’s actually firing now!” cried one of the officers ; and they all 
listened at an upper window. What a sight! at all the angles of the 
fort the guns opened their fiery mouths, and balls went whistling 
through the air. The townspeople rushed away to hide themselves, 
with loud outcry, and none remained visible but individuals who wished 
to display their courage in the calm contemplation of danger. They 
were, however, richly rewarded for this, for Francoeur discharged a 
buridle of rockets from a howitzer, and they ascended to the sky with a 
bright glare ; he fired a few light balls out of a mortar ; after this he sent 
up a number of others from muskets. The commandant declared the 
effect of this to be excellent ; he had never ventured on using fireworks 
as projectiles—this made the art of pyrotechny quite meteoric. Fran- 
coeur really deserved to be pardoned on this account. 

The nocturnal illumination had another effect which was quite unin- 
tended by the sergeant. It saved the lives of Rosalie and her child. 
Both had been lulled to sleep by the gentle rocking of the boat, and 
when the woman awoke she saw above her the group of light balls at 
their zenith. The prow of a large river craft was gliding towards her 
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like a shark greedy of its prey. It then turned aside to the left, but 
grazed the boat nevertheless. 

‘Help my poor child! ” she cried, and the end of a boat hook united 
them to a larger vessel which soon after came to an anchor. 

“If that firework had not gone up from Fort Ratonneau,” said one 
of the sailors, ‘‘I should not have seen you, and without meaning ill 
we should have run you down. How do you come to be on the water 
so late, and all alone? Why didn’t you call out to us?” 

Rosalie only answered the questions hurriedly, and begged them 
earnestly to take her to the Commandant’s house. 


Vs 


At the Commandant'’s she found everything in confusion ; she entreated 
him to be mindful of his promise that he would pardon her husband 
three times. He denied that he had alluded to offences of such gravity. 
She had spoken of jokes and whims, but this was diabolical earnest. 

‘Then thé offence is on your side,” said the woman calmly, for she 
no longer felt hopeless. ‘I warned you of the poor man’s condition, 
and yet you entrusted to him a dangerous post. You made a promise 
of secrecy to me, and yet you related the whole story to Basset your 
servant, who, with his foolish meddling, caused the whole misfortune. 
You are answerable for all, and not my poor husband. You will have 
to answer for it to the king !” 

The Commandant defended himself against the accusation of having 

told Basset anything. The latter confessed that he had overheard his 
master talking to himself, and so the whole blame rested upon his (Bas- 
set’s) shoulders. ‘The old man vowed that he would have himself shot 
dead next day in front of the fort, in order to expiate with his life his 
offence against the king, but Rosalie begged him not to despair. 

A room in the Commandant’s house was allotted to her, and she hushed 
her child to sleep whilst taking counsel with herself and praying that 
God would reveal to her how her husband might be delivered from the 
bane. 

The Commandant who had already at a very early hour made an 
attempt upon the fort, returned disappointed. He had, it was true, 
lost no men, buf Francceur had discharged his shots right and left with 
such precision that it was evident that he could have hit his assailants 
if he chose, and they only owed their lives to his mercy. He had 
blockaded the river by firing across it, and no one dared drive along the 
chaussée. In short, all intercourse with the town was for this day cut 
off ; and the people threatened that unless the commandant was more 
careful, or if he thought to treat them as if they were in a besieged 
country, they would call out and arm the citizens, and soon be even 
with the invalids. 
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For three days the Commandant remained thus inactive. Every 
evening the sky was lit with fireworks ; every evening Rosalie reminded 
him of his promise of forbearance. On the third evening he told her 
that they had determined to storm the fort. On the following afternoon 
the town gave its consent to the attempt as all intercourse was cut off, 
and a famine seemed imminent. ‘The Commandant intended to storm 
the gate whilst another body was to scale the other side secretly, so as to 
take the sergeant in the rear before he could rush to the magazine. The 
issue was uncertain ; some lives would be lost; but he wished to re- 
move from himself the reproach that through his cowardice a madman 
had obtained the proud position of setting a whole town at defiance. 
The greatest possible mishap would be preferable to remaining under 
this stigma. He had striven to set his spiritual and worldly affairs in 
order, and he told Rosalie that he had not forgotten her and her child 
in his will. Rosalie fell at his feet and inquired what her husband’s 
fate would be if he were taken alive in the assault. The Commandant 
turned aside and said: ‘ Death, inevitably; no court martial would hear 
of madness ; there has been too much decision, foresight, and clever- 
ness in his whole behaviour.”’ After a2 paroxysm of sobbing, Rosalie 
asked whether, if she brought about the surrender of the fort without 
danger or bloodshed, her husband’s offence would be pardoned as an 
act of insanity. 

‘Yes; I swear it!” cried the Commandant. “ But the effort would 
be vain; he hates you more than anybody, and called out yesterday to 
one of our outposts that he would surrender the fort if we sent his 
wife’s head to him.” 

‘‘ T know him,” said the woman; ‘I will pacify the devil in him; I 
will give him peace. I would even die with him; it is but gain to meif 
I died by his hand to whom I am united by the most sacred tie.” 


VI. 


FATHER PHILIP had meanwhile made his appearance at the house, 
announcing that the insane Francoeur had hoisted a great white flag on 
which the devil was painted. The commandant, however, did not 
care to hear any of his news, but merely bade the priest go to Rosalie, 
who wished to confess to him. 

After making her confession, with all the calmness of a Christian 
spirit, Rosalie begged Father Philip to accompany her as far asa stone 
wall, where no shot could strike him, there she would entrust to him 
her child. He promised, reluctantly, to do as she wished; not, how- 
ever, till he had ascertained in the house that it was quite safe to ven- 
ture so far; for he had altogether lost faith in his power of exorcising 
the evil one. 

Rosalie dressed her child once more, weeping bitterly; then silently 
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taking him in her arms, she descended thes tairs. The old Commandant 
was standing in the hall; he could only press her hand, and had to tum 
away to hide his tears. Thus she went out into the street, no one 
knowing her intention. Father Philip followed, hanging back a little, as 
he would gladly have renounced his promise of accompanying her, and 
some of the idlers in the street came atter them, asking whatit all meant. 
Many cursed Rosalie because she was Francceur’s wife, but she was not 
moved by this curse. The Commandant meanwhile led his men by 
concealed ways towards the points from which the assault was to be 
commenced, in the event of the woman failing to overcome her hus- 
band’s mania. The crowd forsook Rosalie at the gate, for Francceur 
was firing from time to time over the glacis. Father Philip also 
declared that he was not feeling well, and must sit down for a little. 
Rosalie regretted this, but decided to go on and so indicated to him 
a niche in the wall of rock where she would once more lull her 
child to sleep and deposit it wrapped up in her mantle: there it 
might be looked for; it would be quite safe if she did not return to 
it. Father Philip remained seated in prayer behind the rock; and 
Rosalie, with a firm step, advanced to the place of which she had 
spoken, where she hushed her child, and, breathing a blessing, 
wrapped: it in her mantle and put it to sleep. There, with a sigh, 
she left it. The clouds broke above her and the clear blue sky and 
bright sunbeams smiled upon the infant. Now she was visible to 
the relentless man. As she emerged from the shelter of the rock a 
light flashed from the gate, a report which almost threw her down, and 
a rushing and hissing in the air, accompanying the report, showed her 
that death had passed very close to her. Another shot deafened her, 
and the ball dashed the gravel up in her face, but she prayed calmly 
and turned her gaze upwards. Thus she trod the narrow path cut 
through the rock ; the walls on each side seemed to form a long barrel 
designed to concentrate the destroying fire of two loaded guns against 
the approaching woman. 

‘‘What are you looking at, woman?” roared Francceur. ‘Do not 
look up to the sky ; your good angel is not coming; here stands your 
devil and your death.” 

‘‘ Neither death nor devil shall part me from you,” she said quietly, 
advancing further up the steep stairs. 

‘¢Woman,” he cried, ‘“‘ you have more pluck than the devil himself, 
but it shall not avail you.” 

He was blowing at the slow match, which was nearly out; the sweat 
was standing in bright drops over his brow and cheeks ; two natures 
seemed to be striving for the mastery within him. Rosalie did not wish 
to interrupt this struggle or to anticipate the time on the coming of 
which she began to rely. She did not advance; she kneeled down on 
the stair, when she was only three steps off the muzzles of the guns 
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where their fire crossed. He tore off his coat and vest to give himself 
air ; he snatched at his black hair, which was standing up roughly, and 
tore some out in his passion. The wound in his head was opened by 
the violence of the blows which he struck on his forehead ; the weakly 
_ burning linstock went out; a gust of wind blew the priming from the 
guns and tore the satanic flag from the staff. 

“The old gentleman is giving up; he has gone down to the lower 
regions,” he exclaimed, covering his eyes. Then he recollected himself, 
opened the wicket gate, staggered up to his wife, raised her up and 
kissed her. At last he said: “‘ The black spirit has worked himself out ; 
my head is getting clear again ; I feel as if I could breathe once more; 
a love shall be kindled between us which can7never more be subdued. 
Oh God—what offence have I not committed ; they will not give me 
many more hours to live.” 

Rosalie in her delight, her utterance stifled by her tears, could 
scarcely tell him that he was pardoned. She hurriedly bound up his 
wound, then led him down the stairs as far as the wall of rock where she 
had left the child. There they found the’good Father Philip, with the 
little one, which had gradually crawled towards him amongst the 
boulders. 

Meanwhile the Commandant and his officers had approached ; he had 
seen through a telescope the happy issue. Francceur gave up his sword, 
and the Commandant announced to) him his pardon, allowance being 
made for the loss of reason causedjby his wound. A surgeon was 
ordered to examine the wound and to bind it up. Francceur sat down 
and submitted patiently to the operation ; he had eyes for nothing but 
his wife and child. The surgeon wondered that he showed no sense of 
pain as he extracted from the wound a splinter of bone. It seemed as 
if Francceur’s powerful nature had ceaselessly and gradually laboured 
for the release of this splinter till at last external agency, the hand of 
his own desperation, had broken the outer skin. He declared that only 
for this happy dispensation, the luckless Francceur must have languished 
in an incurable lunacy. Lest he should be injured by any exertion, he 
was placed in a carriage. His entry into Marseilles, amidst a people 
who always know how to honour bravery above all otherYattributes, re- 
sembled a triumph. Women threw laurel-wreaths upon the carriage, 
and everyone pressed forward to make the acquaintance of the desperado 
who had for three days kept so many thousand people in subjection. 
After such a day it is rare in human life for anything to occur worth 
narration, even though the couple thus freed from a terrible affliction 
and restored to happiness may have experienced in the more peaceful 
years which succeeded, the full measure of the joy they had won. 

The good old Commandant adopted Francceur as his son, and though 
he could not bestow his name upon him, he at least left to him his 
blessing and a portion of his property. 
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A SUMMER'S FOLLY. 


AURA HASKELL passed round by the tall, sheltering oak-tree 

that grew by the road-side, entered the meadow, and sat down 

on the green bank under its branches. ‘Taking off her broad-brimmed 

hat, worn to shade her delicate features from the burning sun, she 

fanned her flushed face leisurely, The half-mile walk to the post-office 

and back had heated her. Letters were only delivered in the morning: 
those that came in the afternoon had to be fetched. 

Laura Haskell, a very fashionable girl, entering habitually into all 
the gaieties of town life, had come down to this primitive and very 
simple country place on a visit to Eastbrook Farm after a season’s dis- 
sipation. Mrs, Livermore, the farm’s mistress, and Mrs. Haskell were 
sisters ; both widows ; but theif lots in life had been differently cast. That 
of the one lay in ease and plenty and, it must be said, trifling frivolity; 
that of the other in the cares and bustle of a large farming household. 
Laura had responded eagerly to the invitation, charmed in prospective 
with the great change it presented to her ordinary life. 

She sat down under this oak-tree to rest and to read her letters, 
There were two: one from her mother, who was not leaving home this 
year; and one from Edith Landseer, a great friend of hers, who had 
gone with a party to the sea-side. Laura read her mother’s first. A 
tender, loving, but withal somewhat heartless letter, cares for her health 
and cares for Laura’s future well-establishment in life, mixing together 
in it. “Be sure do not return later than September,” wrote Mrs. 
Haskell. “I hear that the party from the sea-side will be back during 
that month, including Albert Stanley; and you know as well as I that 
A. S. cannot be trusted out of your sight long. He is very much in 
love with you now; I think there’s no doubt of that; but he is a great 
flirt, and may forget old faces when basking in the sunshine of new 
ones. Had we known he would have made one of the sea-side party 
perhaps you—however, you would go to Eastbrook, and it cannot be 
recalled. Remember, Laura, you are twenty-four years old: and men 
so eligible as Mr. Stanley are not to be met with every day.” 

Laura replaced the letter in its envelope, and looked thoughtfully up 
at the blue sky above her. The sound of the reapers, clipping the 
golden wheat in a field near by, fell upon her ears, and she turned her 
glance to the harvest scene. Of the men, some were reaping, some 
were binding the grain into golden sheaves. Over it all shone the 
yellow sunshine and the blue sky. It was a poetical scene, and Miss 
Haskell viewed it with a poet’s eye. 
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Suddenly there arose the song of ‘‘ Annie Laurie,” sung in a rich 

tenor voice. The sound floated up to where Miss Haskell sat. 
** Her voice is low and sweet, 
And she’s all the world to me, 
And for bonnie Annie Laurie, 

I'd lay me down and die,” 
sang the strong voice, and the red blood shot into Laura Haskell’s 
cheeks, and a sparkle into her eyes. He who sang it was the master 
of the reapers. | 

She tore open Miss Landseer’s letter, and began to read. It was 
full of news and gossip, but there was only one sentence that she took 
much interest in: “Albert Stanley talks of you daily, Laura, and is 
always asking if I have heard from you. One would say he found the 
place vapid without you. A very handsome girl is here, however; a 
Miss Field, a beauty and an heiress, and I fancy he consoles himself. 
Oh, Laura, you ought to be here. You were not wise to bury yourself 
this summer out of sight. How do you contrive to exist ?” 

Laura sat for some minutes with the letter in her hand, lost in 
thought. Then, with a deep sigh, she replaced her hat, and resumed 
her walk. 

She soon came to the old, commodious, grey farm-house, 2 manor 
house in the by-gone days. Shutting the gate behind her, she went up 
the broad path, and sat down in the large porch, overgrown with 
jessamine and honeysuckle, Sitting within the porch were two young 
ladies: Laura’s cousin, Amanda, Mrs. Livermore’s only child; and 
Miss Graeme, who lived near, and very often ran into Eastbrook. The 
girls were busy over some piece of sewing for Mrs. Livermore. 

“ Are you tired?” asked Amanda, as Laura threw herself down on 
the sheltered seat. 

“A little. The walk is longer than I am accustomed to, and the 
day is hot.” 

‘You are more accustomed to a carriage than to walking,” said 
Annie Graeme, looking brightly up. 

‘“‘Well—yes, Mamma does not keep one; but many of our friends 
do. I found two letters for me at the post-office, so I was repaid for my 
hot walk.” 

She drew a costly lace handkerchief from her pocket, and fanned 
her flushed cheeks with it. A little tinge of bitterness came into Annie 
Graeme’s gehtle face, as she watched her. That handkerchief cost more 
than any dress she possessed: that sparkling diamond on her finger more 
than her whole wardrobe. Though well reared, even daintily it may 
be said, her people were not rich: Annie had to suffer for it; ay, and 
help to supply the want, by helping in their household. Laura Haskell 
had everything heart could desire. Wealth, beauty, position. Why 
could she not be contented with so much, and not come and take away 
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the little happiness within the reach of others. And then a passage of 
Scripture came into her mind—“ Unto those that have more shall be 
given; and from those that have nothing even what they seem to have 
shall be taken away.” She thought it was coming to pass, literally, that 
summer. Not for her wealth, though, did Annie Graeme envy Miss 
Haskell: no, but because she thought she had gained the love that 
hitherto had been, as she fondly fancied, hers. 

And Miss Haskell, little dreaming what was in the girl’s mind, looked 
up at her and Amanda, and thought—“ After all they are happier than 
Iam. No fear of stern Dame Fashion disturbs their peace ; no worry 
about their future position in society alarms them. They will marry 
for love, and be good, happy wives. I, with my high notions, and ad- 
vantages, and accomplishments, must look out for a suitable partner, 
and marry we//, without thinking of love.” 

By-and-by, when tea was over, and the girls were in the porch again, 
they heard the refrain of that same song approaching, “ Annie Laurie.” 
All listened : Amanda only with idle interest. Laura asked who it was 
singing—as if making it appear that she did not know or had for- 
gotten. 

“It is only West,” said Amanda. ‘One would think West was 
going crazy over that song, for he is always singing it.” 

Miss Graeme laid down her work and tied on her bonnet hastily. 
‘“‘ My mother will be wondering why IT stay so late,” she said ; and, with 
a farewell, took her departure. 

The sound of the song followed her as she went; she could even 
distinguish the words. The whole brought to her a strange pain ; sweet, 
and unselfish, and good girl though she was. For she remembered how 
West used to sing the same song the previous summer, sing it for Aer, 
and to linger tenderly on the name Annie. It was not on that name 
he lingered now. 

Laura Haskell sat on in the same position: Amanda had gone in. 
Her elbow was on her lap, her face on her hands; her dark eyes 
watched the clouds. What did she read in the skies p—was it all trou- 
ble, doubt, and uncertainty? West Livermore found her thus. An 
uncommon name “ West” for a baptismal one: but he had been named 
after his father, who had borne it also. A quick flush passed over 
Laura’s face as their eyes met and he sat down by her in the porch. 
He was the master and owner of Eastbrook, and took a very active 
and practical part onthe farm. He had not yet changed his out-of-door, 
daily clothes, or his thick, rough farming boots, or encased his brown 
hands in gloves. Miss Haskell was all too conscious of this. But she 
was conscious also that his figure was that of an Apollo; his face that 
of a Greek god, and that his glance and voice thrilled her heart as not 
one of the many men she met in society had ever yet had the power 
to thrill it. 
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“Did I not see you in the road this afternoon?” he asked, after 
watching her in silence for a moment. - 

** Yes, I went to the post-office.” 

“I thought I could not be mistaken in your walk and appearance.” 

The words were commonplace enough, but they brought again the 
quick blood to Laura Haskell's cheeks, and her eyes sparkled with a 
happy light. She had listened all her life to praise and flattery from 
men of the world; but it had not touched her as this did. 

“Did you find the expected letters awaiting you at the office?” 

‘“‘ Yes, I found two. Mamma wants me to return.” 

_“ And you will leave us—when ?” 

‘‘Not until September.” 

** Four weeks yet, at least, then,” he said. ‘“ Well we must make the 
most of them, for they will be all too short. When the corn is in, I 
shall allow myself more leisure, and will do my best to entertain you: 
I know how dull you must be here. We will take a few rides and 
drives then, about our beautiful country.” 

Something called him away, and he went down the path, whistling a 
plaintive air. Laura followed him with dark, troubled eyes. How 
handsome he was—how handsome! His locks glistened in the setting 
sunshine like burnished gold, his face was flushed with health and exer- 
cise, and his eyes were blue as the skies. She looked after him and 
thought of Albert Stanley: with his narrow chest and consumptive 
figure ; his pale, sickly countenance, and foppish airs. Ah, but his 
purse was a full one, full to the brim: while all West Livermore’s for- 
tune lay in this farm land and the rambling farmhouse, and in his own 
splendid person and warm heart. 

The night settled down sultry and breathless. Miss Haskell went out 
after the early supper to get a breath of fresh air, and stood at the gate in 
the gloaming. She heard West whistling somewhere: he had dressed 
then. He seemed so happy always, so contented with his working, busy 
hfe, in spite of his good education and the somewhat idle habits of his 
youth : while she, with all she possessed to make the outer life joyous, 
was restless, anxious, and dissatisfied. West had the care of his step- 
mother and his half-sister on his hands; for Mrs. Livermore was but 
his father’s second wife. 

Laura was by the gate still when he came round to join her. The 
moon was rising full and large above the hill. It surrounded 
Laura’s face and figure with a silvery halo; it made her look almost 
etherial in the pale, white light. Her dress was white, her arms and 
neck were bare, and white as snow: for it pleased her sometimes in 
her whims to dress in the farmhouse as she dressed in the world. Her 
brown hair was tied back from her forehead with a blue nbbon, and 
rippled down in soft waves behind. How very fair and delicate she 
was! West's blue eyes took a softer glow as he looked down upon her, 
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and his strong, hand closed over the white one that rested on the gate. 
She did not draw it away. 

You look like a wraith,” he said, as he leaned forward: “but I see 
you are tangible.” 

He was very near her, very. She could not have drawn away from 
him to have saved her life. The magnetism of his presence held her 
there too willingly: she had no desire to go away. ~ 

“‘ How bright the moon is,” he said. ‘If to-morrow evening is like 
this, I will take you for a drive. That is, if you will go.” 

“‘T shall be pleased to go. Oh, see that lovely cloud !” she ex- 
claimed, half intoxicated with the moment’s bliss, and hardly conscious 
what she did say. She lifted her face to the cloud, and it was just 
even with his shoulder. 

He did not look up at the cloud, but down at the fair face so 
dangerously near. One hand covered hers still; the other fell lightly 
upon her shoulder—his head bent down, his lips met hers. After all, 
they called themselves cousins: and cousins, you know, are like 
brothers and sisters. 

‘“‘ Laura,” called her aunt from the house, “ you will take cold in 
your thin dress. Come in, child.” 

She lifted her eyes as she turned to obey, and her cheeks grew 
crimson at the fire and passion she saw in the face above her. Men 
had made glowing and passionate declarations of love to her, but she 
had never seen such worship in any eyes as she saw in these. West 
took away his hand and drew back, not attempting to detain her. 
She saw how intense his love was, and her whole frame thrilled with 
the knowledge and with answering love. 

That night Laura had dreams. Sweet, restless dreams, that broke 
slumbers ; yet refreshed her as no sound sleep could do. 

The morning came, cooler and fresher than the preceding day had 
been. The skies were fleecy with light clouds, the sun’s rays warm 
and mellow, the fields golden with sheaves of grain. In all her life she 
never forgot this same day and evening. Mr. Livermore did not go 
much about the farm; he left his men to their work, unlooked after 
all he did was to linger at home with Laura. 

He stood outside the window and talked to her, while she worked at 
some bit of dainty work. Talked lightly and merrily, or gravely and 
seriously as it might be: but his eyes told one sole story whenever 
they fell upon hers. 

The pretty low chaise came to the gate in the evening. West helped 
her in; and Amanda stood watching them, and protesting she had 
never met with anything so foolishly romantic in her life as going for 
a drive by moonlight. West took his place by her and drove gently 
along, choosing not the high road but the sweet by-ways. There his 
lips told their story for the first time. 
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He told it under the light of the full moon in the pleasant lane, 
beneath the drooping branches of the graceful trees. His blue, blue 
eyes shone down upon her, his breath fanned her cheek. 

She lifted her eyes to his, and her cheeks crimsoned. It seemed an 
encouragement ; and his arm was slipped round her waist. 

*- “My darling,” he whispered, “you know how I love you. I want 
you for my wife, Laura. Can you ever learn to love me?” 

Learn to love him! Why, with every fibre of her being, with all 
her heart and soul and strength, she loved this man by her side. The 
sound of his voice, saying that he loved her, was sweeter to her ears 
than any music. | 

He drew her to his breast, and she resisted not. He kissed her on 
lips and cheeks, murmuring words of the sweetest tenderness. In all 
her life she would never taste of such joy again. 

‘‘ Then you do love me,” he whispered ; “ you will be my wife?” 

In the moment’s abandonment, with the lovely night around her, and 
the world ages away, Laura suffered the truth to prevail. She did 
love him. Loved him as she never had loved before and never could 
love again. That moment, to her, seemed sweet and silvery as the 
moonbeams. The heart’s romance that comes but once in a lifetime, 
had come to Laura Haskell. 

‘And you will promise to be my wife, Laura?” 

““Oh, West, don’t ask me yet,” she murmured, a faint glimpse of the 
fashionable world and its fashionable denizens stealing back to her 
recollection. ‘I cannot promise : I must have time to think.” 

They went driving on, under the light of this beguiling moon. 
West told her of his prospects: and how he had, himself, worked and 
toiled to free the farm from a debt, which his father had left upon it. 
The debt was paid now, and he need not be any more anxious. He 
told her of his willing hands, his loving, loyal heart. 

“Every year will bring to me now increased prosperity,” he said. 
“You, Laura, if you come to Eastwood, would not have to manage 
personally as you see your aunt do. I should not like it; neither is 
there any necessity for it. Amanda, as you know, will go to a home of 
her own before winter. Her mother will go with her: or, if you 
would like it, I am sure she would stay and take all management off 
your hands. Should yoy prefer for her not to stay, I would get some 
staid, experienced person in her place. And Eastwood should be 
beautified and improved before you came.” 

“‘T should still be only a farmer’s wife,” she answered, more to her 
own thoughts than to him. 

“Undoubtedly. But there are farmers and farmers, you know.” 

She did know. She also knew that West, when occasion required it, 
could hold his own with any gentleman in the land. But still—the 
position would be the same. 
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“We should be very happy, my love: as I believe and hope 
Nothing on my part should be lacking.” 

“You must give me time to think,” faltered Laura. ‘ There would 
be—yes, I must dare to say it—/ove : but I have been accustomed to 
wealth and ease and luxury; to show and parade ; to summers and 
autumns at the sea or abroad; to seasons in society. I must give up 
all that if I come here. Let me have time to think, West.” 

He said no more, and the rest of the drive was passed nearly in 
silence. When he helped her to alight at the gate, he strained her 
to him as though he could not let her go. She let him hold her so 
for one short moment, and then sped away to her room. 

The days went by for both of them in a golden dream. There 
never before were such fields of yellow stubble ; never such meadows, 
with their ripe red second crop of clover ; never such mellow sunshine 
and soft west winds. Laura put off the future, giving herself entirely 
up to the delicious happiness of her heart’s first and best love, and 
ignoring all thoughts of any other life. She and West strolled together 
in the orchard shadows, leaned together over the gate, sat in the arbour, 
or rode or drove through the sheltered lanes. Yet she made him no 
promise. Only one day she said to him as she leaned upon his arm, 
that she feared she could never give him up. Better give up the whole 
world beside than him. 

West waited for her decision patiently and hopefully. He believed 
she would be his in the end—believed her heart would triumph over 
ambition, for he knew that she loved him. 

And Annie Graeme, watching the two, strove to deaden the pain at 
her heart ; and if any tears fell, they fell inwardly. West sang “ Annie 
Laurie” a great deal in those days, especially one verse of it. 


‘* And ’twas there that Annie Laurie 
Gave me her promise true ; 
Gave me her promise true, 
That ne’er forgot will be. 
And for bonnie Annie Laurie, 
I’d lay me down and die.” 

He built airy castles for the future, and Laura Haskell reigned 
queen in them all. Laura’s voice made the music that rang through 
the castle halls, her dark eyes lighted the dim corridors. But, like many 
another man, West Livermore awoke one day to find that dreams are 
at the best but dreams. Just as Laura had nearly decided to remain 
on all through September at Eastwood, and then to quit it only to make 
preparations for the marriage, a letter came to her from Mr. Stanley. 

He wrote to ask her hand in marriage. He made the offer that 
Laura had been expecting him to make all the past spring. He told 
her that he was tired of his butterfly existence and wanted to settle 
down : he told her that he had wealth, position and a good name to 
offer her. And he begged for her answer without delay. 
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Laura turned the be-crested letter over in her scornful hand. The 
writing was like himself; weak and wavering : the composition was sel- 
fish, conceited, egotistical. There was not a word of real love in the 
whole ; but there was much sense of his own self-importance, and of 
the honour he was conferring on her. 

‘¢ An answer without delay,” she repeated. ‘‘That means that if I 
refuse him he will at once propose to the heiress—Fanny Field.” 

Miss Haskell spoke with bitter scorn, and at that moment she hated 
the writer of the letter with an intense hatred. Had West Livermore 
come to her side just then and asked her for the long delayed promise, 
she would have given it. But West was away with his men at the mill. 
After the first heat of anger had worn off, Laura sat down to think: to 
balance the merits of the two unanswered proposals with a brain as 
clear as might be. 

She loved West Livermore with all her heart. Zhat she did not try 
to gainsay. And she barely respected Albert Stanley: certainly had 
no love for him. Stanley might be good enough as far as morals went, 
but he was conceited, foppish, egotistical, and shallow ; while West was 
large-minded, unselfish, broad-souled, and manly. Albert was sickly, 
some said consumptive ; while West was glowing with health and vigour. 
Albert admired her, and would make much of her; he wanted her to 
do the honours of his splendid home: but West loved her with all the 
passion of an ardent nature, and wanted her for his dear wife, the 
loving sharer of his innermost life. Mr. Stanley could give her wealth, 
splendour, luxury; could dress her in costly robes, and take her about 
the world. West Livermore had but this country farmhouse, and she 
could never shine in society again. You must remember that this girl 
had been brought up in ease and idleness, that she knew nothing of a 
life that has not plefity of money and an extensive wardrobe ; and then 
perhaps you will not wonder that, after weighing her two proposals 
carefully, she sat down and answered Mr. Stanley as—as she did answer 
him. She wrote an acceptance of his proposal: and after that she 
threw herself upon the bed in an agony of sobs, and cried herself to 
sleep. 

West had to be told. They were standing amid the vines in the 
twilight of the following evening ; and he led to it, for he told her that 
he wanted his answer, wanted to know his fate. There was a strange 
expression of pain on her face as she looked at him, and he caught her 
to him and kissed it. 

“‘ Ay, kiss me,” she said with a sob; “kiss me once again. You 
will not care to when you know all.” 

He held her to him, divining what was to come. She clung to him, 
shivering and sobbing. 

“Yesterday morning,” she said, leaning against his shoulder, ‘I 
received a proposal of marriage by letter, from Mr. Stanley. I do not 
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love him—I scarcely respect him: but I have written an acceptance 
of his offer. Oh, West, I—I—you know where my love is: but I can- 
not give up wealth, position, ease, and pleasure. I mus¢ play my part in 
the world, and I feel that I could not be contented here at Eastbrook. 
For a time, yes; but the longing would come. Heaven knows I strug- 
gled hard to decide aright; but my heart cries out against my decision, 
and will cry as long as I am with you.” 

He had waited very still and quiet, till she finished. She was yet 
in his arm, held to him. 

‘‘ Where is the letter you have written?” he asked. 

‘“‘T posted it at once.” 

“For fear you might wish to change your mind, I suppose,” he said, 
putting her gently but firmly away. ‘‘God bless you Laura, always— 
but I think we could have been happy together.” 

‘There is some one else loves you here, West,” she said, ‘and I 
think you may be happy after Iam gone. I am not worthy of you.” 

‘‘T have never loved but you,” he answered. 

“But you have 4ked her, I know, West. She is a sweet, gentle girl, 
a true lady. And we—you and I—must forget oné another.” 

He had gone ever so many paces away, but he came back and drew 
her to his heart again. Oh, it was a bitter moment for both of them; 
it was like rending the life asunder. 

“We must part, West,” she sobbed. “It is better so, perhaps. 
Forgive me all.” 

It was very foolish, no doubt, only‘serving to prolong the pain, but 
he kissed her again and again, and then they parted, as lovers, for 
ever. 

Two days later, Laura Haskell tock her departure. West attended 
her to the train and did all that was necessary; with never a glance of 
love allowed to shine in his blue eyes. 

‘TI think West has had a slight singeing,” remarked Miss Livermore 
to her mother as they drove home, West preferring to walk. 

‘Laura was singed worse that he,” said Mrs. Livermore. ‘“ It is best 
as itis, Amanda. She was not reared to be a farmer's wife.” 

‘‘T hope you don’t call West a common farmer, mamma!” 

‘*He zs a farmer, Amanda, common or uncommon: and his wife 
should be able and willing to rule his household wisely. Best as it is.” 

‘‘ Silent enough was West Livermore in the days that followed ; always 
out and about his lands, and saying little to anyone. But in the early 
winter they heard snatches from his lips of Annie Laurie again, and 
his eyes would sometimes wander to the chimney stacks of Mr. Graeme 
-in the distance. Annie Graeme was one of Miss Livermore's brides- 
maids, and after that day she and West seemed to have renewed their 
former intimacy. And while he was beginning to think his life might 
yet have some happiness in it, if he made this gentle girl his own, the 
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bells were pealing out a marriage-chime in the great city far away, and a 
fair, pale bride was giving her hand, but not her heart, to a poor, insig- 
nificant-looking, egotistical groom, and promising to love, honour, and 
obey. And all the time her heart was back on the old farm with West 
Livermore. 


The years went by, till twelve had rolled down into the vault of the 
past, since the summer of which the above is the record. Events had 
gone on on all sides, in the world and out of it: but there had been 
no communication between Eastbrook and the world that contained 
Laura Stanley. The two mothers were dead, and family relations had 
not been kept up. 

Down the old lane a carriage, drawn by two mottled greys, passed on 
its way. It was August again, and the harvest men were at work in the 
fields. The reapers clicked and clashed through the grain, the binders 
bound the golden sheaves, all sang and whistled at their work. 

Two ladies occupied the carriage. One was the sister of Mr. Stan- 
ley—and with something of his poor figure -and plain features. The 
other was his wife. A woman of thirty-six now; pale, fair, refined, 
dressed with taste and elegance, but looking out upon the harvest 
scene with such sad, sad dark eyes. 

“There is the house,” she said to her companion, as the good old 
homestead came in sight. “That is Eastbrook—where I spent some 
weeks just before I married. How handsome it looks!—what im- 
provements he must have made in it! But he said he would.” 

“He !—who?” cried Miss Stanley, who was older than her sister- 
in-law. 

‘Mr. Livermore.” 

Quitting the carriage at the gate, they went to the door, and were 
admitted. Everything inside was tasty and beautiful. West Liver- 
more’s wife came to them: the same gentle, lady-like girl that Laura 
had known as Annie Graeme, really not looking so very much older, 
The children were brought in: three boys and a girl. The girl was 
like her mother, but the boys had their father’s bright blue eyes and 
his golden hair. 

“They are lovely children!” exclaimed Miss Stanley. ‘“ How I 
wish you had children, Laura !” 

A shade of mortified pain passed over Mrs, Stanley’s face. In 
answer to inquiries for her husband; she explained that he was not well 
and was travelling for his health. She and her sister-in-law were so- 
journing at a town a few miles distant, and she said she could not resist 
coming over to take a peep at the old place. 

‘‘You are prosperous, I see,” she remarked to Annie. 

“Very much so. I am so sorry that my husband should be away 
to-day. He has gone to buy a new saddle-horse.” 
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As the two visitors drove away down the well remembered lane, 
they came upon the youngest of the boys. He was perched on astile, 
watching the reapers with his beautiful, dreamy blue eyes. Labra had 
once watched them from nearly the same spot. 

‘“T must kiss that pretty child,” she exclaimed, making a signal for 
the carriage to stop. 

Stepping out, she took the little three-year-old boy in her arms, her- 
self full of hardly-suppressed emotion, and rained warm kisses upon 
his fair face, so like his father’s, and his golden hair. 

“What is your name, my darling?” 

“West Liv—’mo,” said the little child. 

A sob took her at the answer. She pressed a small golden keepsake 
into his hands, telling him he had papa’s face over again. And then, 
with more snatched kisses, she left him and got into her carriage, her 
countenance smoothed to smiles, her brow with never a shadow on it. 

And the wondering child gazed after the handsome equipage, and 
the pale lady, until both had disappeared in the distance. 


ites 


WORK WHILE IT IS DAY. 


THE world is wide, but its want is wider, 
No least endeavour shall fruitless be ; 
Though the sky is full of the mroon’s soft glory, 
Each small star. shines from sea to sea. 


The world is wide, and the work is waiting, 
We can only call one day our own ; 

Oh, slumber not, for the day is breaking— 
For an hour’s loss you can never atone. 


The world is wide, and the violet groweth 
Side by side with the queenly rose ; 

One filleth the air with subtle fragrance, 
In silence and shadow the other grows. 


Yet who shall tell—what the angels know not— 
Which of the two shall fairer be, 

When the flowers are gathered from earthly gardens, 
To bloom in the light of Eternity. 


The world is wide, and the people in it, 
Each has a work to find and do; 

The sunshine dieth, the dark night flieth, 
Haste while the daylight waits on you ! 
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THE ARGOSY. 


AUGUST 1, 1873. 


THE MASTER OF GREYLANDS. 


By THE AUTHOR oF ‘*EasT LYNNE.” 





CHAPTER XXII. 
THE SECRET PASSAGE. 


HE kitchen at the Grey Nunnery was flagged with slate-coloured 

stone. A spacious apartment: though, it must be confessed, 

very barely furnished. A dresser, with its shelves, holding plates and 

dishes ; a few pots and pans; some wooden chairs; and a large deal 

table in the centre of the room were the principal features that caught 
the eye. | 

The time was evening. Three of the Sisters were ironing. Or, to 
be quite correct, two of them were ironing, and the other, Sister Ann, 
was attending to the irons at the fire, and to the horse full of fresh 
ironed clothes, that stood near it. The fire threw its ruddy glow 
around : upon the plates. of the old common willow pattern, ranged 
on the dresser-shelves, on’ the tin dish-covers, hanging against the wall, 
on the ironing blanket, spreading the large table. One candle only was 
on the board, for the Sisters were economical, and moreover possessed 
good eyesight; it was but a common dip, in an upright iron candle- 
stick, and required to be snuffed often. Each of the two Sisters, stand- 
ing side by side, had her ironing stand on her right hand, down on 
which she clapped the iron continually. They wore their muslin caps, 
and ample brown-holland aprons that completely shielded their grey 
gowns, with over-sleeves of the same material that reached up nearly 
to the elbow. 

The Sisters were enjoying a little friendly dispute : for such things 
(and sometimes not altogether friendly) will take place in the best 
regulated communities. Some pea-soup, that had formed a portion of 
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the dthner that day, was not good : each of the three Sisters held her 
own opinion as to the cause of its defects. 

“TI tell you it was the fault of the peas,” said Sister Caroline, who 
was cook that week and had made the soup. ‘‘ You can’t make good 
soup with bad peas. It’s not the first time they have sent us bad peas 
from that place.” 

‘‘There’s nothing the matter with the peas,” dissented fat little 
Sister Phoeby, who had to stand in her pattens to obtain proper 
command of the board, whenever it was her turn to iron. ‘I know 
peas when I look at them, and I say these are good.” 

“‘Why, they would not boil at all,” retorted Sister Caroline. 

‘“‘That’s because you did not soak them long enough.” 

‘¢ Soaking, or not soaking, does not seem to make much difference,” 
said the aspersed Sister, shaking out a muslin kerchief violently before 
spreading it on the blanket. “‘ ‘The last time it was my week for cooking 
we had pea-soup twice. I soaked the peas for four-and-twenty hours ; 
and yet the soup was grumbled at! Give me a fresh iron, please,: 
Sister Ann.” 

Sister Ann, in taking one of the irons from between the bars of the 
grate, let it fall with a crash on the bars of the purgatory. It madea 
fine clatter, and both the ironers looked round. Sister Ann picked it 
up ; rubbed it on the ironing-cloth to see that it was the right heat, put 
it on Sister Caroline’s stand, and took away the cool one. 

‘The fact is this,” she said, putting the latter to the fire, “you 
can’t make pea-soup, Sister Caroline. Now, it’s of no use to fly out: 
you can’t, You just put on the liquor that the beef or pork has been 
boiled in, or from bones stewed down, as may be, and you boil the 
peas in that, and serve it up as pea-soup. Fine soup it is! No 
flavour, no goodness, no anything. The stock is good enough: we 
can’t afford better ; and nobody need have better: but if you want 
your pea-soup to be nice, you must stew plenty of vegetables in it— 
carrots especially, and the outside leaves of celery. That gives ita 
delicious flavour: and you need not use half the quantity of peas if 
you pass the pulp of the vegetables with them through the cullender.” 

“Oh, yes!” returned Sister Caroline, in a sarcastic tone. “ Your 
pea-soup is always good: we all know that !” 

‘¢ And so it is good,” was easy-tempered Sister Ann’s cheery answer: 
and she knew that she spoke the truth. ‘ The soup I make is not a 
tasteless stodge that you may almost cut with the spoon, as the soup 
was to-day; but a delicious, palatable soup, that anybody may enjoy, 
fit for the company-table of the Master of Greylands. Just look how 
your candle wants snuffing !” 

Sister Caroline snuffed the candle with a fling, and put down the 
snuffers. She did not like to be found fault with. Sister Phceby, who 
wanted a fresh iron, went clanking to the fire in her pattens, and got it 
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for herself, leaving her own in the bars. Sister Ann was busy just then 
turning the clothes on the horse. : 

‘“What I should do with that cold pea-soup is this—for I’m sure it 
can never be eaten as it is,” suggested Sister Ann to the cook. “You’ve 
got the liquor from that boiled knuckle of ham in the larder; put it 
on early to-morrow with plenty of fresh vegetables; half an hour before 
dinner strain the vegetables off, and turn the pea-soup into it. It will 
thin it by the one half, and make it palatable.” 

‘What's the time?” demanded Sister Caroline, making no answer- 
ing comment to the advice. ‘ Does anybody know?” 

‘Tt must have struck half-past eight.” 

‘Was not Sister Margaret to have some arrowroot taken up?” 

“Ves, I'll make it,” said Sister Ann. ‘You two keep on with the 
ironing.” 

Sister Margaret was temporarily indisposed ; the result, Mr. Parker 
thought, of a chill; and was confined to her bed. Taking a small 
saucepan from its place, Sister Ann was reaching in the cupboard for 
the tin of arrowroot, when a most tremendous ringing came to the house 
bell. Whether it was one prolonged ring, or a succession of rings, they 
could not tell ; but it never ceased, and it startled the Sisters. Cries 
and shrieks were also heard outside. 

“‘Tt must be fire!” ejaculated the startled women. 

All three rushed out of the kitchen and made for the front door, 
Sister Phoeby kicking off her pattens that she might run the quicker. 
Old Sister Mildred, who had become so much better of late that she 
was about again just as the other ladies were, appeared at the door of 
the parlour with Sister Mary Ursula. 

‘Make haste, children ! make haste!” she cried, as the three were 
fumbling at the entrance-door and impeding one another; for “ the 
more haste the less speed,” says the old proverb. 

When it was flung open, some prostrate body in a shawl and bonnet 
was discovered there, uttering dismal moans. The Sisters hastened to 
raise her, and found it was Miss Hallet. Miss Hallet covered from 
head to foot in dust. She staggered in, clinging to them all. Jane 
followed more sedately, but looking white and scared. 

“Dear, dear!” exclaimed compassionating Sister Mildred, whose 
deafness was somewhat better with her improved health, so that she 
did not always need her new ear-trumpet. ‘Have you had an acci- 
dent, Miss Hallet? Pray come into the parlour.” 

Seated there in Sister Mildred’s own easy chair, her shawl unfastened 
by sympathizing hands, her bonnet removed, Miss Hallet’s gasps cul- 
minated in a fit of hysterics. Between her cries she managed to disclose 
the truth-—the Grey Monk had appeared to her. 

Some of the Sisters gave a shiver and drew closer together. The 
Grey Monk again ! 
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* But all the dust that is upon you?” asked Sister Pheeby. ‘“ Did 
the Grey Friar do that?” 

In one sense yes, for he had caused it, was the substance of Miss 
Hallet’s answer. ‘The terror he gave her was so great that she had 
fallen flat down in the dusty road. 

In half a minute after Miss Hallet's shriek and fall, as related in the 
last chapter, Jane had run up to her. The impression upon Miss 
Hallet’s mind was that Jane had come up from behind her, not from 
before her: but Jane seemed to say that she had come back from Chapel 
Lane ; and Miss Hallet’s perceptions were not in a state to be trusted 
just then. ‘ What brings you here, aunt?—what are you doing up 
here ?—what’s the matter ?” asked Jane, essaying to raise her. ‘ Nay,” 
said Miss. Hallet, when she could get some words out for fright, “the 
question is, what brings you here?” “I,” said Jane; “ why I was 
only running to the Hutt, to give Commodore Teaque the muffatees I 
have been knitting for him,” and out of Jane’s pocket came the said 
muffatees, of a bright plum-colour, in proof of the assertion: though it 
might be true or it might not. “Has it gone?” faintly asked Miss 
Hallet. ‘‘ Has what gone,aunte” “The Grey Friar. It appeared ta 
me at that window, and down I fell: my limbs failed me.” ‘“ There— 
there ¢s a faint light,” said Jane, looking up for the first time. ‘Oh, 
aunt!’ Jane’s teeth began to chatter: Miss Hallet, in the extreme 
sense of terror, and not daring to get up, took a roll or two down the. 
hill in the dust: anything to get away from that dreadful: Keep. But 
this bumped and bruised her; she was no longer young; not to speak 
of the damage to her clothes, of which she was always careful. So 
with Jane’s help she managed to get upon her feet, and reach the 
Nunnery somehow ; where she seized upon the bell, and pulled it in- 
cessantly until admitted, as though her arm were worked by steam. 

‘My legs failed me,” gasped Miss Hallet, explaining now to the 
Sisters: ‘“‘ I dropped like a stone in the road, and rolled there in the 
dust. It was an awful sight,” she added, drawing unconsciously on the 
terrors of her imagination: ‘a bluish, greenish kind of light at first ; 
and then a most dreadful ghostly apparition with a lamp, or soft flame 
of some kind, in its out-stretched arm. I woxder I did not die.” 

Sister Mildred unlocked a cupboard, and produced some cordial : 
a little of which she administered to the terrified, nervous woman. 
Miss Hallet swallowed it in gulps. There was no end of con- 
fused chattering: a ghost is so exciting a subject to discuss, especially 
when it has been just seen. Sister Ann compared the present de- 
scription of the Grey Friar with that which she and Sister Rachel 
had witnessed, not so long before, and declared the two to tally in 
every particular. Altogether there had not been so much noise and 
bustle within the peaceful walls of the Nunnery since that same event- 
ful night, whose doings had been crowned by the arrival of poor little 
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Polly Gleeson with her burns. In the midst of it, an idea occurred to 
Sister Mildred. 

“But what brought you up by the Friar’s Keep at night, Miss 
Hallet?” she asked. “It is a lonely road; nobody takes it by 
choice ? ” 

Miss Hallet made no answer. She was gasping again. 

“‘I daresay she was going to see the Coastguardsman’s wife, sick 
Emma Mann,” spoke Sister Phoeby heartily. ‘Don’t tease her.” And 
Miss Hallet, catching at the suggestion in her extremity, gave Sister 
Pheeby a nod of acquiescence. It went against the grain to do so, 
for she was integrity itself, but she would not have these ladies know 
the truth for the world. 

‘“And Jane had run on to take the mittens to the Commodore, 
so that you were alone,” said Sister Mildred pleasantly to Miss 
Hallet. ‘Isee. Dear me! Whata dreadful thing this apparition 
iS what will become of us all? I had not used to believe in it 
enue 

“Well, you see people have gone past the Keep at night lately more 
than they used to: I’m sure one or another seems always to be pass- 
ing,” remarked Sister Ann sensibly. “We should hear nothing about 
it now but for that.” 

Miss Hallet asked for her bonnet and shawl: which had been taken 
away to be shaken and brushed. Leaving her thanks with the Sisters, 
she departed with Jane, and walked home in humility. Now that the 
actual, present fear had subsided, she felt ashamed of herself for having 
given way to it, and particularly for having disturbed the Nunnery in 
the frantic manner described. But hers had been real, genuine terror ; 
and she could no more have helped it at the time than she could have 
taken wings and flown away from the spot, as an arrow flies 
through the air. A staid, sober-aged, well-reared woman like herself, 
to have made a commotion as though she had been some poor ignorant 
fish-girl! Miss Hallet walked dumbly along, keeping her diminished 
head down, as she toiled up the cliff. 

After supper and prayers were over that night at the Nunnery, and 
most of the Grey Ladies had retired to their rooms—which they 
generally did at an early hour when there was nothing, sickness or else, 
to keep them up—Sisters Mildred and Mary Ursula remained alone in 
the parlour. That they should be conversing upon what had taken 
place was only natural. Mary Ursula had not, herself, the slightest 
faith in the supernatural adjunct of the Grey Friar; who or what it 
was she knew not, or why it should haunt the place and show itself as 
it did, lamp in hand; but she believed it would turn out to be a real 
presence, not a ghostly one. Sister Mildred prudently shook her head 
at this heterodoxy, confessing that she could not join init: but she 
readily agreed that the Friar’s Keep was a most mysterious place ; and, 
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in the ardour of conversation; she disclosed a secret which very much 
astonished Mary Ursula. ‘There was an underground passage leading 
direct from the vaults of the Nunnery to the vaults of the Keep. 

““T have known of it for many years,” Mildred said, “and never 
spoken of it to any one. My sister Mary discovered it: you have 
heard, I think, that she was one of us in early days: but she died 
young. After we took possession of this building, Mary, who was 
lively and active, used to go about, above ground and under it, 
exploring, as she called it. One day she came upon a secret door 
below, that disclosed a dark, narrow passage: she penetrated some 
distance into it, but did not care to go on alone. At night, when the 
rest of the Ladies had retired, she and I stayed up together—-just as 
you and I have stayed up to-night, my dear, for it was in this very 
parlour—and she got me to go and explore it with her. We took a 
lantern to light our steps, and went. The passage was narrow, as I 
have said, and apparently built in a long straight line, without turnings, 
angles, or outlets. Not to fatigue you, I will shortly say, that after 
going a very long way, as it seemed to us, poor timid creatures that we 
were, we found ourselves in a pillared place that looked not unlike 
cloisters, and at length made it out to be vaults under the Friar’s 
Keep.” 

‘‘ What a strange thing!” exclaimed Mary Ursula, speaking into the 
instrument she had recently made the good Sister a present of—a small 
ear-trumpet, for they were talking almost in a whisper. 

‘‘ Not so strange when you remember what the place was originally,” 
dissented Sister Mildred. ‘* Tradition says, you know, that these old 
religious buildings abounded in secret passages. I did not speak of 
the discovery, and enjoined silence on Mary; the Sisters might have 
been uncomfortable : and it was not a nice thing, you see, to let the 
public know there was a secret passage into our abode.” 

“ Did you never enter it again? ” 

“Ves, once. Mary wou/d go; and of course I could not let her go 
alone. It was not long before the illness came on that terminated in 
her death. Ah, my dear, we were young then, and such an expedition 
bore for us a kind of pleasurable romance.” 

Mary Ursula sat in thought. ‘‘It strikes me as not being a pleasant 
idea,” she said—‘ the knowledge that we may be invaded at any hour 
by some ill-disposed or curious straggler, who chooses to frequent the 
Friar’s Keep.” 

‘“‘Not a bit of it, my dear,” said Sister Mildred briskly. ‘“ Don’t 
fear. We can go to the Keep at will, but the Keep cannot come to 
us. The two doors are firmly locked, and I hold the keys.” 

‘“‘T should like to see this passage!” exclaimed Mary Ursula. ‘“ Are 
you—dear Sister Mildred, do you think you are well enough to show 
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‘‘T’ll make myself well enough,” returned the good-natured lady : 
‘tand I think I am really so. My dear, I have always meant, from the 
time you joined us, to tell you of this secret passage: and for two 
reasons. - The one because the Head of our Community ought not to 
be in ignorance that there is such a place; the other because it was 
your cousin who disappeared so unaccountably in the Keep—though I 
suppose the passage could not have had anything to do with that. 
But for my illness, I should have spoken before. We will go to-night, 
if you will.” 

Mary Ursula eagerly embraced the proposal on the spot. Attiring 
themselves in their warmest grey cloaks, the hoods well muffled about 
their heads, for Sister Mildred said the passage would strike cold as an 
ice-house, they descended to the vaults below ; the elder lady carrying 
the keys and Mary Ursula the lighted horn lantern. 

‘See, here’s the door,” whispered Sister Mildred, making for an 
obscure corner. ‘‘No one would ever find it; unless they had a special 
talent for exploring, as my poor Mary had. Do you see this little nail 
in the wall? Well, the key was hanging up there: and it was in con- 
sequence of the key catching her eye that Mary looked for the door.” 

It required the efforts of both ladies to turn the key in the rusty 
lock. As the small gothic door was pushed open, a rush of cold damp 
air blew on their faces. The passage was hardly wide enough to admit 
two abreast ; at least without brushing against the walls on either side. 
The ladies held one another; Mary Ursula keeping a little in advance, 
her hand stretched upwards with the lantern. 

A very long passage: no diversion in it, no turnings or angles or 
outlets, as Sister Mildred had described ; nothing but the damp and 
monotonous stone walls on either hand and overhead. While Mary 
Ursula was wondering whether they were going on for ever, the 
glimmer of the lantern suddenly played on a gothic door in front, of 
the same size and shape as the one they had passed through. 

“ This is the key,” whispered Sister Mildred. 

They pus it in the lock. It turned with some difficulty and a grating 
sound, and the door slowly opened towards them. Another minute, 
and they had passed into the vaults beneath the Friar’s Keep. 

Very damp and cold and mouldy and unearthly. As far as Mary 
Ursula could judge, in the dim and confined light emitted by the small 
lantern, they appeared to be quite like the cloisters above: the same 
massive upright pillars of division forming arches against the roof, the 
same damp stone flooring. There was no outlet to be seen in any part; 
no staircase upwards or downwards. Mary Ursula carried and waved 
her lantern about, but could find none: none save the door they had 
come through. 

“Is there any outlet to this place, except the passage ?” she asked 
of Sister Mildred. 
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“Very, my dear; very damp indeed,” was the Sister’s answer. “I 
think we had better not stay; I am shivering with the cold air: and 
there’s nothing, as you perceive, to see.” 

The ear-trumpet had been left behind, and Mary Ursula did not dare 
raise her voice to a loud key. She was inwardly shivering herself; not 
with the chilly, mildewy air, but with her own involuntary thoughts. 
Thoughts that she would have willingly forbidden entrance to, but 
could not. With these secret vaults and places under the Keep, secret 
because she fully believed they were not generally known abroad, what 
facilities existed for dealing ill with Anthony Castlemaine ; for putting 
him out of sight for ever ! 

“Can he be concealed here still, alive or dead?” she murmured to 
herself. ‘Surely not alive : for how . 

A sound! A sound close at hand. It was on the opposite side ot 
the vault, and was like the striking of some metal against the wall: 
or it might have been the banging of a door. Instinctively Mary Ursula 
hid the lantern under her cloak, caught hold of Sister Mildred, and 
crouched down with her behind the remotest pillar. The Sister had 
heard nothing, of course; but she comprehended that there was some 
cause for alarm. 

‘Oh, my dear, what will become of us!” she breathed. ‘ Whatever 
is it?” 

Mary dared not speak. She put her hand on the Sister’s lips to enjoin 
silence, and kept it there. Sister Mildred had gone down ina most 
uncomfortable position, one leg bent under her; and but for grasping 
the pillar for support with both hands she must have tumbled back- 
wards. « Mary Ursula was kneeling in very close contact, which helped 
to prop the poor lady up behind. As to the pillar, it was nothing like 
wide enough to conceal them had the place been light. 

But it was pitch dark. A darkness that might almost be felt. In 
the midst of it; in the midst of their painful suspense, not knowing 
what to expect or fear, there arose a faint, distant glimmering of light 
over in the direction where Mary had heard the sound. A minute 
afterwards some indistinct, shadowy form appeared, dressed in a monk’s 
habit and cowl. It was the Grey Fnar. 

A low, unearthly moan broke from Sister Mildred. Mary Ursula, 
herself faint with terror, as must be confessed, but keenly alive to the 
necessity for their keeping still and silent, pressed the Sister’s mouth 
more closely, and strove to reassure her by clasping her waist with the 
other hand. The figure, holding its lamp before it, glided swiftly 
across the vault amid the pillars, and vanished. 

It all seemed to pass in a single moment. The unfortunate ladies—- 
“ distilled almost to jelly with the effect of fear,” as Horatio says— 
cowered together, not knowing what was next to happen to them, or 
what other sight might appear. Sister Mildred went into an ague-fit. 
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Nothing more came; neither sight nor sound. The vaulted cloisters 
remained silent and inky-dark. Presently Mary Ursula ventured to 
show her light cautiously to guide their footsteps to the door, towards 
which she supported Sister Mildred: who once in the passage and the 
door locked behind her, gave vent to her suppressed terror in low cries 
and moans and groans. ‘The light of the lantern thrown on her face, 
showed it to be as damp as the wall on either side her, and ghastly 
white. Thus they trod the passage back to their own domains, Sister 
Mildred requiring substantial help. 

‘“‘ Take the keys,” she said to Mary Ursula, when they were once 
more in the warm and lighted parlour, safe and sound, save for the 
fright. ‘They belong to your custody of right now; and I’m sure a 
Saint out of heaven would never induce me to use them again. I’d 
rather have seen a corpse walk about in its grave-clothes.” 

‘But, dear Sister Mildred—it was very terrifying, I admit; but it 
could not have been pena There cannot be such things as 
ghosts.” 

‘My child, we saw it,” was the all-convincing answer. ‘“ Perhaps if 
they were to get a parson into the place and let him say some prayers, 
the poor wandering spirit might be laid to rest.” 

That there was something strangely unaccountable connected with 
the Friar’s Keep and some strange mystery attaching to it, Mary Ursula 
felt to her heart’s core. She carried the two keys to her chamber, and 
locked them up in a place of safety. Her room adjoined Sister 
Mildred’s ; and she stood for some time looking out to sea before 
undressing. Partly to recover her equanimity, which had unquestion- 
ably been considerably shaken during the expedition ; partly to indulge 
her thoughts and fancies, there she stood. An idea of the possibility of 
Anthony Castlemaine’s being alive still, and kept a prisoner in some of 
these vaults underneath the Keep, had dawned upon her. That there 
were other and more secret vaults besides these cloisters they had seen, 
was more than probable: vaults in which men might be secretly 
confined for a life time—ay, and no doubt had been in the old days; 
confined until claimed by a lingering death. She did not think it 
likely that Anthony was there, alive : the conviction, that he was dead, 
had lain upon her from the first ; it was upon her still: but the other 
idea had crept in and was making itself just sufficiently heard to render 
her uncomfortable. 

Her chamber was rather a nice one and much larger than Sister 
Mildred’s. Certain articles suggestive of comfort, that had belonged 
to her room at Stilborough had been placed in it: a light sofa and 
sofa table ; a pretty stand for books; a handsome reading-lamp; a 
small cabinet with glass doors, within which were deposited some 
cherished ornaments and mementoes that it would have given her pain 
to part with ; and such-like. If Miss Castlemaine had renounced the 
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world, she had not renounced some of its little vanities, its home- 
refinements : neither did the Community she had joined require any- 
thing of the kind to be done. The window, with its most beautiful 
view of the sea, was kept free ; curtains and draperies had been put up, 
no less for warmth than look : on one side it stood the cabinet, on the 
other the dressing-table and glass ; the bed, and the articles of furni- 
ture pertaining to it, drawers, washhandstand, and such-like, occupied 
the other end of the room. It was, in fact, a sitting-room and_bed- 
room combined. And there, at its window, stood Mary Ursula, 
shivering almost as much as she had shivered in the cloisters, and full 
of inward discomfort. 

In the course of the following morning, she was sitting with sick 
Sister Margaret, when word cameé to her that a gentleman had called. 
Proceeding to the reception parlour, she found the faithful old friend 
and clerk, Thomas Hill. He was much altered, that good old man: 
the unhappy death of his master and the anxiety connected with the 
bank affairs had told upon him. Perhaps also the cessation from the 
close routine of daily business was bearing for him its almost inevitable 
effect : at least,;when Mary Ursula tenderly asked what it was that ailed 
him, he answered, weariness, induced by having nothing to do. The 
tears rushed to his eyes when he inquired after her life—whether it 
‘satisfied her, whether she was not already sick to death of it, whether 
repentance for the step had yet set in. And Mary assured him that the 
contrary was the fact ; that she was getting to like the seclusion better 
day by day. 

‘*Can you have comforts here, my dear Miss Mary?” he inquired, 
not at all satisfied. 

“‘Oh yes, any that I please,” she replied. ‘‘You should see my 
room above, dear old friend: it is nearly as luxurious and quite as 
comfortable as my chamber was at home. 

*¢ Will they let you have a fire in it, Miss Mary?” 

She laughed; partly at the thought, partly to reassure him. ‘Of 
course I could if I wished for it; but the weather is coming in warm 
now. Sister Mildred has had a fire in her room all the winter. I am 
head of all, you know, and can order what I please.” 

“And you'll not forget, Miss Mary, that what I have is yours,” he 
returned in a low, eager tone. ‘ Draw upon it when you like: be sure 
to take care of your comforts. I should like to leave you a cheque- 
book: I have brought 1t over——” 

She stopped him with hasty, loving words of thanks. Assuring him 
that her income was enough, and more than enough, for everything she 
could possibly want, whether individually or for her share in the ex- 
penses in the Community. Thomas Hill, much disappointed, returned 
the new cheque-book to his pocket again. 

‘“‘I wish to ask you one question,” she resumed, after a pause and in 
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a tone as low as his own. ‘‘Can you tell me how the estate of Grey- 
lands’ Rest was left by my grandfather.”’ 

‘‘No, I cannot, Miss Mary; I have never known. Your father did 
not know.” 

‘‘ My father did not know?” she said in some surprise. 

‘“He did not. On the very last day of his life, when he was just as 
ill as he could be, my dear good master, he spoke of it to me: it was 
while he was giving me a message to deliver to his nephew, the young 
man Anthony, Mr. Basil’s son. He said that he had never cared to 
inquire the particulars as to how his father had disposed of the estate, 
but had always understood and fully believed that it became James’s 
by legal right ; he felt sure that had it been left to Basil, James aoe 
not have retained possession. Miss Mary, I say the same.” 

“¢ And—and what is your opinion as to what became of Anthony?” 
she continued after a short pause. 

“TI think, my dear, that young Mr. Anthony must somehow have 
fallen into the sea. He’d not be the first, poor fellow, by a good many 
who has met with death through taking an uncertain step in the decep- 
tive moonlight.” 

Mary Ursula said no more. This was but conjecture, just as all the 
rest of it had been. 

She put on her bonnet to walk out with him. He had walked from 
Stilborough, intended to dine at the Dolphin, and go back afterwards 
at his leisure. Mary went with him on the beach, and then parted with 
him at the door of the inn. 

“You are sure you are tolerably happy, my dear?” he urged, as 
though needing to be assured of it again and again, holding both her 
hands in his. ‘Ah, my dear young lady, it is all very well for you to 
say you are; but I cannot get reconciled toit. I wish you could have 
found your happiness in a different sphere.” 

She knew what he meant—found it as William Blake-Gordon’s wife 
—and something like a faintness stole over her spirit. 

“Circumstances worked against it,” she meekly breathed. “I am 
content to believe that the life I have embraced is the best for me ; the 
one appointed by God.” 

How little did she think that almost close upon that same minute, 
she should encounter Az#—her whilom lover! Not feeling inclined to 
return at once to the Nunnery, and knowing that there was yet a small 
space of time before dinner, she continued her way alone up the se- 
cluded road towards the church. When just abreast of the sacred edifice 
a lady and gentleman approached on horseback; and she recognized 
them too late to turn or retreat—William Blake- Gordon and Miss 
Mountsorrel. 

Miss Mountsorrel checked her horse impulsively ; he could but do 
the same. The young lady spoke. 
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‘Mary! is it you? How strange that we should meet you! I thought 
you never came beyond the convent walls.” 

‘‘Did you? I go out where and when I please. Are you well, 
Agatha ?” 

“ Are you well?—that is the chief question,” returned Miss Mount- 
sorrel, with a great deal of concern and sympathy in her tone. “ You 
do not look so.” 

Just then Mary undoubtedly did not. Emotion had turned her as 
pale as death. Happening to catch sight of the face of Mr. Blake- 
Gordon, she saw that his face was, if possible, whiter than her own. A 
strangely yearning, imploring look went out to her from his eyes—but 
what it meant, she knew not. | 

‘‘T shall come and see you some day, Mary, if I may,” said Miss 
Mountsorrel. 

“Certainly you may.” 

They prepared to ride on: Mr. Blake-Gordon’s horse was restive. 
The young ladies wished each other good morning: he bowed and 
lifted his hat. He had not spoken a word to her, or she to him. They 
had simply stood there face to face, he on horseback, she on foot, with 
the tale-telling emotion welling up from their hearts. 

Mary opened the churchyard gate, went in, and sat down under a 
remote tree, hiding her face in her hands. She felt sick and faint ; and 
trembled as the young green leaves about her were trembling in the 
gentle wind. So! this was the manner of their meeting again: when 
he was riding by the side of another! | 

The noise of horses passing by caused her to raise her head and 
glance to the road again. Young Mountsorrel was riding swiftly by 
to catch his sister, having apparently lingered temporarily behind ; and 
the groom clattered closely after him at a sharp trot. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
GOING OVER IN THE TWO-HORSE VAN. 


Aucust weather. For some few months have elapsed since the time 
of the last chapter. Stilborough lay hot and dusty, under the summer 
sun : the pavements shone white and glistening, the roads were parched. 
Before the frontage of the Turk’s Head on the sunny side of Cross 
Street, was spread a thick layer of straw to deaden the sound of horses 
and vehicles. A gentleman, driving into the town a few days before, 
was taken ill there, and lay at the hotel in a dangerous state: his doc- 
tor expressed it as “‘ between life and death.” It was Squire Dobie, of 
Dobie Hall. 

The Turk’s Head was one of those good, old-fashioned, quiet inns, 
not much frequented by the general public, especially by the com- 
mercial public. Its custom was chiefly confined to the county families, 
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and to that class of people called gentlefolk. It was, therefore, very 
rarely in a bustle, showing but little signs of life except on Thursdays, 
market-day, and it would sometimes be so empty that Stilborough 
might well wonder how Will Heyton, its many years’ landlord, con- 
trived to pay his expenses. But Will Heyton had, in point of fact, 
made a very nice nest-egg at it, and did not much care now whether 
the inn was empty or full. 

In the coffee-room on this hot August morning, at a small table by 
the right-hand window, sat a gentleman at breakfast. A tall, slender, 
well-dressed young man in slight mourning, of perhaps some six-and- 
twenty years. He was good-looking; with a pleasing, fair, and 
attractive face, blue eyes, and light hair that took a tinge of gold in 
the sunlight. This gentleman had arrived at Stilborough the previous 
evening by a cross-country coach, had inquired for the best hotel, and 
been directed to the Turk’s Head. It was late for breakfast, nearly 
eleven o’clock : and when the gentleman—whose name was inscribed 
on the hotel visitors’ list as Mr. George North—came down, he had 
said something in a particularly winning way about the goodness of 
the bed causing him to oversleep himself. Save for him, the coffee- 
room was void of guests. 

“Ts this a large town?” he inquired of the portly head waiter, who 
was partly attending on him, partly rubbing up the glasses and decan- 
ters that were ranged on the mahogany stand by the wall. 

“Pretty well, sir. It’s next in size to the chief county town, and is 
quite as much frequented.” 

‘‘ What are the names of the places near to it?” 

“We have no places of note near to us, sir: only a few small villages 
that count for nothing.” 

‘Well, what are their names ? ” 

‘“‘There’s Hamley, sir; and Eastwick; and Greylands ; and 

‘“‘ Are any of these places on the sea?” interrupted the stranger, as 
he helped himself to a mutton chop.” 

‘“‘Greylands is, sir. It’s a poor little place in itself, nothing hardly 
but fishermen’s huts in it; but the sea is beautiful there.—Bangalore 
sauce, sir?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said the young man, looking first at the bottle 
of sauce, being handed to him, and then up at the waiter, a laughing 
doubt in his blue eyes. ‘‘Is it good?” 

“It’s very good indeed, sir, as sauce; and rare too: you'd not 
find it in any other inn at Stilborough. Not but what some tastes 
prefer mutton chops plain.” 

‘J think I do,” said the sianger, declining the sauce. “ Thank you; 
It may be better to let well alone.” 

His breakfast over, Mr. George North sat back in his chair, and 
glanced through the sunbeams at the dusty road and the. white pave- 
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ment. ‘The waiter placed on the table the last number of the Suil- 
borough Herald ; and nearly at the same moment there dashed up to 
the inn door a phaeton and pair. The gentleman who was driving 
handed the reins to the groom sitting beside him, alighted, and entered 
the hotel. 

The sun, shining right m Mr. George North’s face, had somewhat 
obscured his view outwards ; but as the gentleman came in and stood 
upright in the coffee-room, he saw a tall stately man with a remarkably 
handsome face. While gazing at the face, a slight emotion came 
suddenly into his own. ‘What a likeness!” he inwardly murmured. 
‘Can it be—one of them ?”’ 

“‘ How is Squire Dobie, Hobbs?” demanded Mr. Castlemaine of the 
old waiter—for the new-comer was the Master of Greylands. ‘Any 
better to-day ? ” 

“Yes, sir; the doctors think there’s a slight improvement. He has 
had a fairly good night.” : 

“‘That’s well. Is Mr. Atherley expected in to-day, do you know?” 

“No, I don’t, sir. Perhaps master knows. I'll inquire.” 

While the-waiter was gone on this errand, Mr. Castlemaine strolled 
to the unoccupied window, and looked out on his waiting horses. Fine 
animals, somewhat restive this morning, and the pride of Mr. Castle- 
maine’s stables. He glanced at the stranger, sitting at the not yet- 
cleared breakfast-table, and was taken at once with his bight face and 
looks. Mr. George North was then reading the newspaper. Hobbs 
did not return, and Mr. Castlemaine stamped a little with one foot as 
though he were impatient. A sudden thought struck the young man ; 
he rose, and held out the newspaper. 

“I beg your pardon, sir; Iam perhaps keeping this from you.” 

‘‘Not at all, thank you,” said Mr. Castlemaine. 

**T am a stranger; therefore this local news cannot interest me,” 
persisted Mr. George North, fancying courtesy alone might have 
prompted the refusal. ‘It 1s of no moment whether I read the gazette 
or not.” 

‘¢T have already seen it : I am obliged to you all the same,” replied 
Mr. Castlemaine in his pleasantest manner, with nota shade of hauteur 
about it. ‘“ Are you staying here?” 

“At present Iam. It may be that I shall stay but for a short while. 
I cannot say yet. We artists travel about from village to village, from 
country to country, finding subjects for our pencil. I have lately been 
in the Channel Islands.” 

‘¢ Master says he is not particularly expecting Mr. Atherley to-day, 
sir,” interposed Hobbs, returning ; “but he thinks it likely he may be 
coming in. He'll get here about one o'clock if he does come.” 

The Master of Greylands nodded in reply. ‘I suppose, Hobbs, 
Squire Dobie is not allowed to see anyone?” 
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‘““Not yet, sir.” 

Mr. Castlemaine left the room, saluting the stranger at the breakfast 
table. Hobbs followed, to attend him to the outer door. 

‘What's the name of the young man in the coffee-room ?” he asked, 
standing for a moment on the steps. ‘ He seems to be a nice young 
fellow.” 

“North, sir. Mr. George North. He came in last night by the 
Swallow coach.” 

“ He says he is an artist.” 

‘Qh, does he, sir!” returned the waiter in an accent of mingled 
surprise and disappointment. “I’m sure I took him to be a gentle- 
man.” 

Mr. Castlemaine smiled to himself at the words. Hobbs’s ideas, 
he thought, were probably running on the artists who went about 
painting sign-boards. | 

‘That accounts for his wanting to know the names of the parts about 
here,” spoke the waiter. ‘‘He has been asking me. Them artists, sir, 
are rare ones for tramping about after bits of scenery.” 

The Master of Greylands went out to his carriage and took his seat. 
As he turned the horses’ heads round to go back the way they came, ~ 
Mr. George North, looking on from within, had for a moment the back 
of the phaeton pointed right towards him, with its distinguishing 
crest. 

‘The crest !” he exclaimed, under his breath. ‘Then it must be 
one of them! And I nearly knew it by the face. Suppose I go out 
and take a look at the town? ” he continued a few minutes later, waking 
up from a reverie. 

Putting on his straw hat, which had a bit of black ribbon tied round 
it, and a good-sized brim, he went strolling hither and thither. It was 
’ not market day: but few people were abroad, and the streets looked 
almost deserted. People did not care to come abroad in the blazing 
sun, unless obliged. Altogether, there was not much for Mr. George 
North to see. Before an inn door stood a kind of small yellow van, 
or omnibus— it was in fact something between the two—which was 
being laden to start. It made its journeys three times a week and was 
called the two-horse van. 

For want of something better to look at, Mr. George North stood, 
watching the putting-to of the horses. On the sides of the van were 
inscribed the names of ‘the places it called at; amidst them was Grey- 
lands. His eyes rested on the name, and a sudden thought arose 
to hira : Suppose I go over to it by this yellow omnibus ! 

“Do you call at all these places to-day?’ he asked of a man, who 
was evidently the driver. 

‘At every one of ’em, sir. And come back here through ’em again 
to-morrow.” 
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“‘ Have I time to go as far as the Turk’s Head and back before you 
start?” 

‘“‘Plenty of time, sir. We are not particular to a few minutes either 
way.” 

Mr. George North proceeded to the Turk’s Head ; not in the rather 
lazy fashion to which his movements seemed by nature inclined, but as 
fast as the sun allowed him. He there told the head waiter that he 
was going to make a little excursion into the country for the purpose of 
looking about him, and might not be back until evening, or even before 
the morrow. 

*‘ Inside or outside, sir?” questioned the driver when he got back. 

“Oh, outside to-day. Can’t I sit by you?” 

He was welcome, the driver said, the seat not being taken ; and Mr. 
George North mounted to the seat and put up his cnibiaa. which he 
had brought with him as a shelter against the sun. Two or three more 
passengers got up behind, and placed themselves amid the luggage ; 
and there were several inside. 

The two-horse van sped along very fairly; and ina short time reached 
the first village. After descending a hill, the glorious sea burst into 
view. 

‘“‘ What place do you call this?” asked the stranger. 

‘“‘ This is Greylands, sir.” 

‘‘ Greylands, is it. I think I’ll get down here. Dear me, what a beau- 
tiful sea! How much do I pay you?” 

‘A shilling fare, sir. Anything you please for the driver. Thank 
you, sir; thank you,” concluded the man, pocketing the eighteenpence 
given to him. ‘“ We shall stop in a minute, sir, at the Dolphin 
Inn.” 

On this hot day, which really seemed too hot for work, Mrs. Bent 
was stealing a few moments’ idleness on the bench outside her window. 
John had been sitting there all the morning. The landlady was mak- 
ing free comments, after her wont, upon the doings, good and bad, of 
her neighbours ; John gave an answering remark now and again, but 
she did not seem to wait for it. 

There is not much to tell the reader of this short space of time that 
has elapsed without record. No very striking event had taken place 
in it, as regarded Greylands; people were much in the same con- 
dition as when we parted from them last. Poor Miss Hallet had been 
ill, possibly the result of the fright, and was quite unable to look per- 
sonally after the vagaries of Miss Jane: the Friar’s Keep and its 
mysteries remained where they had been. Sister Mildred was ill 
again, and Mary Ursula had not plucked up courage since to pene- 
trate again the secret passage. Squire Dobie, red-hot at first to unravel 
the mystery of the disappearance of Basil’s son, had given up the 
enquiry as hopeless ; neither had Madame Guise advanced one jot in 
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her discoveries, touching the suspected iniquity of the Master of 
Greylands. 

‘* Here comes the two-horse van,” remarked Mrs. Bent. 

The two-horse van drew up before the bench and close to Mr. and 
Mrs. Bent. Its way did not lie by that of the ordinary coach road, 
but straight on up the hill past the Nunnery. Whether it had parcels 
or passengers to descend, or whether it had not, it always halted at the 
Dolphin, to “ give the horses a minute’s breathing,” as the driver said : 
and to give himself a minute’s gossip with the landlord and landlady. 

The gossip to-day lay chiefly on the score of the unusual heat, and 
on some refractory wheel of the van, which had persisted the previous 
day in dropping its spokes out. And the driver had mounted to his 
seat again, and the van was rattling off, before Mr. and Mrs. Bent 
remarked that the gentlemanly-looking man in the straw hat, who had 
got down, as they supposed, merely to stretch his legs, had not gone 
on with it. 

He was standing with his back to them to look about him. At the 
pile of buildings rising to his left, the Grey Nunnery; at the cliff 
towards the right, with its nestling houses ; at the dark-blue sea oppo- 
site, lying calm and lovely under its stagnant fishing boats. A long, 
lingering look of admiration at the latter, and he turned round to Mr. 
and Mrs, Bent, standing by the bench now, but not sitting, and lifted 
his straw hat as he addressed them. 

“I beg your pardon. This seems to be a very nice place. What 
an expanse of sea!” 

“It’s a very nice place indeed for its size, sir,” said John. ‘‘ And 
you'd not get a better sea than that anywhere.” 

“The place is called Greylands, I am told.” 

“Yes, sir: Greylands.” 

“I am an artist,” continued the stranger in his pleasing, open 
manner; a manner that was quite fascinating both Mr. and Mrs. 
Bent. “I should fancy there must be choice bits of landscape 
about here, well worth my taking.” 

‘‘ And so there ts, sir. Many of ’em.” 

“Will you give me lodging for a few hours ?—allow me to call your 
inn my head quarters, while I look about for myself a little? ” he con- 
tinued with a most winning smile. 

“‘ And glad to receive you, sir,” put in Mrs. Bent before her husband 
had time to reply. ‘‘Our house is open to all, and especially to one 
as pleasant-speaking as you, sir.” 

‘‘ By the way,” he said, stopping to pause when stepping before them 
in-doors, as though he were trying to recall something—“ Greylands ? 
Greylands? Yes, that must be the name. Do you chance to know if 
a French lady is living anywhere in this neighbourhood? A Madame 
Guise ?” 
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“To be sure she is, sir. She is governess at Greylands’ Rest. 
Within a stone’s-throw—as may almost be said—of this house.” 

‘“Ah, indeed. ' I knew her and her husband, Monsieur Guise, in 
France. He was my very good friend. Dear me ! how thirsty I am.” 

‘Would you like to take anything, sir?” 

“Yes, I should; but not beer or any strong drink of that sort. Have 
you some lemonade P? ” 

John Bent had; and went to fetch it. The stranger sat down near 
the open window, and gazed across at the sea. Mrs. Bent was gazing 
at him; at his very nice-looking face, so fair and bright, and at the 
wavy hair, light and fine as silken threads of gold. 

‘“‘ Are you English, sir?” demanded free and curious Mrs. Bent. 

“Why do you ask the question ?” he returned with a smile, as he 
threw full on her the hight of his laughing blue eyes. 

‘Well, sir—though I’m sure you are an Englishman in person—and 
a rare good-looking one too—there’s a tone in your voice that sounds 
foreign to me.” 

“TY am English,” he replied ; “‘ but I have lived very much abroad, in 
France and Italy and other countries: have roamed about from place 
to place. No doubt my accent has suffered. We can’t be a vagabond, 
you see, madam, without betraying it.” 

Mrs. Bent shook her head to the epithet, which he spoke with a 
laugh: few persons, to judge by looks, were less of a vagabond than 
he. John came in with the lemonade sparkling in a glass. 

“ Ah, that’s good,” said the traveller, drinking it ata draught. “ If 
your viands and wines generally are as good as that, Mr. Bent, your 
guests must be fortunate. I should like to call and see Madame Guise,” 
he added, rising. ‘‘I suppose I may venture to do soe” 

““ Why not, sir?” 

‘‘ Are the people she is with dragons P” he asked, in his half laughing 
and wholly fascinating way. ‘‘ Will they eat me up, think you? Some 
families do not admit visitors to see their gcverness.” 

‘“You may call, and welcome, sir,” said Mrs. Bent. ‘ The family are 
of note here-about, great gentlefolks—the Castlemaines. Madame 
Guise is made as comfortable there as if it were her own house and 
home.” 

‘“‘T'll venture then,” said the stranger, taking his hat and umbrella. 
‘‘ Perhaps you will be good enough to direct the road to me.” 

John Bent took him out at the front door, and pointed out to him 
the way oveyt the fields—which were far pleasanter and somewhat 
nearer than the road way: and Mr. North was soon at the gate of 
Greylands’ Rest. Mrs, Castlemaine was seated under a shady clump 
of trees, doing some wool work. He raised his hat and bowed low as 
he passed, but continued his way to the door. Miles opened it and 
asked his pleasure. 
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“T am told that Madame Guise lives here. May I be permitted to 
see her?” 

‘Yes, sir. What name?” 

‘“Mr. George North. I have not my cards with me.” 

“Mr. George North!” repeated Mrs. Castlemaine to herself, for she 
had been near enough to hear distinctly the conversation in the stillness 
of the summer’s day. ‘What an exceedingly handsome young man ! 
Quite a Saxon face. I wonder who he is!” 

Miles conducted Mr. George North to the red parlour, where 
Madame Guise was sitting with Ethel. ‘‘A gentleman to see you, 
ma’am,” was his mode of introduction: “ Mr. George North.” 

“Mr. who!” cried Madame, her manner hurried and startled. 

‘*Mr. George North,” repeated Miles: and ushered the gentle- 
man in. 

She turned her back upon the door, striving for courage and calm- 
ness in the one brief moment of preparation that she might dare to 
snatch. But that Ethel’s attention was given to the stranger, she had 
not failed to see the agitation. Madame’s pocket-handkerchief was 
clutched almost through in her nervous hand. 

‘“‘ How do you do, Madame Guise ?” 

She turned round then, meeting him in the middle of the room. 
Her face was white as death as she put out herhandtohim. His own 
manner was unembarrassed, but his countenance at the moment looked 
strangely grave. 

‘‘ Being in the neighbourhood I have ventured to call upon you, 
Madame Guise. I hope you have been well.” 

“‘ Quite well, thank you,” she said in a low tone, pointing to a chair, 
and sitting down herself. ‘I am so much surprised to see you.” 

‘* No doubt you are. How is the little girl?” 

‘She is at school with some good ladies, and she is quite happy 
there,” replied Madame Guise, speaking more freely. ‘I thought you 
were in Italy, Mr. North.” 

“TI left Italy some weeks ago. Since then I have been wandering 
onwards, from place to place, sketching this, sketching that, in my 
usual rather vagabond fashion, and have at length turned up in 
England.” . 

The laughing light was coming back to his eyes again: he moment- 
arily turned them on Ethel as he spoke. Madame Guise seemed to 
consider she might be under an obligation to introduce him. 

“ Mr. George North, my dear. Miss Ethel Reene, sir; one of my 
pupils.” 

Mr. George North rose from his chair and bowed elaborately: 
Ethel bowed slightly, smiled, and blushed. She was very much taken 
with the young man: and perhaps, if the truth were known, he was 
with her. Certain it was, that she was looking very pretty in her 
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summer dress of white muslin, with the silver-grey ribbons in her 
hair. 

‘Did you come straight to England from Italy?” asked Madame 
Guise. 

‘My fashion of coming was not straight but very crooked,” he 
answered. ‘‘I took the Channel Islands in my way.” 

‘‘The Channel Islands !” 

“Jersey and Guernsey and Sark. + Though I am not quite sure how 
’ I got there,” he added in his very charming manner, and with another 
glance and half smile at Ethel ; who blushed again vividly as she met 
it, and for no earthly reason. . 

“But you could not fly over to them in your sleep,” debated Madame 
Guise, taking his words literally. 

“IT suppose not. I was at St. Malo one day, and I presume I must 
have gone from thence ina boat. One of these days, when my fortune’s 
made, I intend to take up my abode for a few months at Sark. The 
climate’s lovely ; the scenery’s beautiful.” 

‘“‘ How did you know I was here?” asked Madame Guise. 

‘“‘T saw—I saw Madame de Rhone in France,” he replied, making a 
slight break, as put. “She told me you had come to England and 
were living with an English family at a place called Greylands,” he 
continued. ‘‘ Finding myself to-day at Greylands, I could but try to 
find you out.” 

“You are very good,” murmured Madame, whose hands were again 
beginning to show signs of trembling. 

Ethel rose to leave the room. It occurred to her that Madame 
might like to be alone with her friend, and she had stayed long enough 
for good manners. At that same moment, however, Mrs. Castlemaine 
came in by the open glass-doors, so Ethel’s considerate thought was 
foiled. Mrs. Castlemaine bowed slightly as she looked at the stranger. 

“Mr. North, madam; a friend of my late husband's,” spoke 
Madame Guise, quite unable to prevent her voice from betraying 
agitation. “‘ He was at Greylands to-day and has found me out.” 

‘““We are very pleased to see Mr. North,” said Mrs. Castlemaine, 
turning to him with her most gracious tones, for the good looks and 
easy manners of the stranger had favourably impressed her. ‘ Are 
you staying at Greylands ?” 

‘“‘T am travelling about, madam, from place to place, taking sketches. 
I have recently come from Hampshire; previous to that, I was in the 
Channel Islands. Last night I slept at Stilborough, and came to 
Greylands this morning by a conveyance that I heard called the ‘two- 
horse van’ in search of objects for my pencil.” 

He mentioned the “‘two-horse van” so quaintly that Mrs. Castle- 
maine burst into a laugh. “I think you must have been jolted,” she 
said, and Mr. North bowed. 
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‘¢ Remembering to have been told that Madame Guise, the wife of 
my late dear friend, Monsieur Guise, was in a family at a place called 
Greylands, I made enquiries for the address at the inn here, and 
presumed to call.” 

He bowed again, slightly, with somewhat of deprecation, to Mrs. 
Castlemaine as he spoke. She assured him he was quite welcome ; 
that it was no presumption. ° 

‘‘Are you an artist by profession, Mr. North ?—Or do you take 
sketches for pleasure ? ” 

‘‘Something of both, madam. I cannot say that I am dependent 
on my pencil. I once painted what my friends were pleased to call a 
good picture, and it was exhibited—and bought—in Paris.” 

‘* A water-colour ? ” 

“Yes, a water-colour.” 

‘““T hope you got a good price for it.” 

‘‘ Five thousand francs.” 

“ How much is that in English money?” asked Mrs, Castlemaine, 
after an electrified pause, for at the first moment her ideas had run to 
fave thousand pounds. 

‘“Two hundred pounds. It was a scene taken in the Alpes 
Maritimes.” 

" You have been much abroad, Mr. North?” 

‘‘Oh, very much. I have latterly been staying for more than a year 
in Italy.” 

‘‘ How you must have enjoyed it?” 
¥ “For the time of sojourn I did. But it will always lie on my mind 
in a heavy weight of repentance.” 

‘“‘ But why ?” exclaimed Mrs. Castlemaine. 

‘* Because ” and there he made a pause. ‘“ In my unpardonable 
thoughtlessness, madam, I, roving about from spot to spot, omitted 
sometimes to give my family any address where news from them might 
find me.” 

‘And you had cause to repent not doing it?” 

‘‘ Bitter cause,” he answered, a wrung expression resting for an 
instant on his face. ‘‘ My father.died during that time ; and—there 
were Other matters wanting me. My life, so far as that past portion 
of it goes, will be one of unavailing repentance.” 

It almost seemed—at least the fancy struck Ethel—that Mr. North 
gave this little bit of unusual confidence—unusual in a stranger— 
for the benefit of Madame Guise. Certain it was, that he looked at 
her two or three times as he spoke; and on her face there shone a 
strangely sad and regretful light. 

Presently he rose to depart. Mrs. Castlemaine offered luncheon, 
but he declined it. He had been a lazy lie-a-bed that morning, he 
said with a laughing smile, and it seemed but now almost that he had 
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taken his breakfast at the Turk’s Head. The impression he left 
behind him was not so much of a stranger as of an acquaintance they 
had known, so pleasant and easy had been the intercourse during the 
interview ; and an acquaintance they were sorry to part with. 

Madame Guise went with him across the lawn. Mrs. Castlemaine 
would have gone too, but that Ethel stopped her. ‘ Mamma, don’t,” 
she whispered: ‘‘ they may be glad to have a few moments alone. I - 
fancy Madame Guise cannot have seen him since before her hus- 
band died: she seemed quite agitated when he came in.” 

‘“ True,” said Mrs. Castlemaine, for once recognizing reason in words 
of Ethel’s. ‘What a gentlemanly young fellow he seems—in spite of 
that wide straw hat.” 

He had put the straw hat on, and seemed to be looking at the different 
flower-beds in his progress ; Madame Guise pointing to one and another 
with her finger. Had Mrs. Castlemaine caught but a word of the pri- 
vate conversation being carried on under the semblance of admiring the 
flowers, she might have stolen out to listen in the gratification of her 
curiosity. Which would not have served her, for they spoke in French. 

‘“‘ How you startled me, George! cried Madame Guise, as their heads 
were both bent over a rose-tree. ‘I thought I should have fainted. 
It might have made me discover all. Let us walk on!” 

‘“‘ Well, I suppose I ought to have written first. But I thought I 
should be introduced to you alone—your being here as the governess.” 

‘‘ How are they all at Gap ?—Look at these carnations p—How is 
Emma? _ Did you get my letter through her ?” 

“T got it when I reached Gap. They are all well. She gave me 
your letter and what news she could. I cannot understand it, Charlotte. 
Whereis Anthony?” 

“Dead. Murdered. As I truly and fully\believe.” 

Mr. North lifted his hat and passed his white handkerchief across his 
brow, very perplexed and stern just then. 

‘When can I see you alone, Charlotte?” 

‘‘This evening. As soon as dusk sets in, I will meet you in Chapel 
Lane:” and she directed him where to find it. “You stay at the 
lower end near that great building almost in ruins, the Friar’s Keep, 
and I will come to you. Are you here at last to help me unravel the 
treachery, George?” 

‘I will try to do it.” 

‘“‘ But why have you been so tardy ?—why did you go to—what did 
you say—those Channel Islands ?” 

“T had an artist friend with me who would go over there. I did not 
care to show too much eagerness to come on to England—he might have 
suspected I had a motive. And it seems to me, Charlotte, that this in- 
vestigation will be a most delicate business ; one that a breath of sus- 
picion, as to who I am, might defeat.” 
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“And oh, why did you linger so long in Italy, George !” she asked | 
in a low tone of painful wailing. ‘‘ And to have neglected for months 
to let us get an address that would certainly find you! Had you been 
at Gap when the father died, the probability is that Anthony and you 
would have made the journey here in company. Surely Mr. James 
Castlemaine had not dared to touch him then!” 

*“ Hush !” he answered in a voice more bitterly painful than her own. 
‘“‘ You heard what I said just now in the salon: the regret, the self- 
reproach will only cease with my life. Until this evening then, Char- 
lotte !” 

‘Until this evening.” 

‘“‘Who is that charming demoiselle ?” he asked, as they shook hands 
in parting. ‘‘ What relation is she to the house? ” 

‘“*No real relation of it at all She is Miss Reene; Mrs. Castle- 
maine’s step-daughter. Mrs. Castlemaine was a widow when she mar- 
ried into the family.” 

Mr. George North closed the gate behind him; took off his hat 
to Madame with the peculiar actién of a Frenchman, and walked 
away. : 


CHAPTER XXIV: 
MR. GEORGE NORTH. 


Ir there existed one man eminently open by nature, more truthful, 
devoid of guile, and less capable of deceit than his fellows, it 
was certainly George North. And yet he was acting a deceitful part 
now; inasmuch as that he had made his appearance in England and 
introduced himself at Greylands’ Rest, under what might be called a 
partially false name. For the name “ George North” had but been 
given him in baptism : the other, the chief one, was Castlemaine. He 
was the son of Basil Castlemaine, and the younger brother of the most 
unfortunate Anthony. 

Four children had been born to Basil Castlemaine and his wife. They 
were named as follows: Anthony, Mary Ursula, George North, and 
Emma. The elder daughter died young: the wife died just as her 
other children had grown up. Anthony married Charlotte Guise : 
Emma married Monsieur de Rhone, a gentleman who was now the 
chief partner in the Silk Mills, with which Basil Castlemaine had been 
connected. The two young Castlemaines, Anthony and George, had 
both declined to engage in commerce. Their father pointed out to 
them that a share in the Silk Mills was open to each, and no doubt a 
good fortune at the end of it; beyond that, he did not particularly 
urge the step on either of them. His sons would both inherit a modest 
competency under his will. Anthony would also succeed (as Basil fully 
believed) to his forefathers’ patrimony in England, Greylands’ Rest ; 
and George at the age of twenty-four came into a fairly good fortune 
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left to him by his godfather. Therefore, both of them were considered 
by the father to be provided for. George had shown very consider- 
able talent for drawing and painting; it had been well cultivated; and 
though he did not intend to make it exactly his profession, for he 
needed it not, he did hope to become famous as a water-colour painter. 
Some time after attaining the age of twenty-four and taking possession 
of his bequeathed fortune, he had resolved on making a lengthentd 
sojourn in Italy ; not to stay in one part of it, but to move about as in- 
clination dictated. And this he did. From time to time he wrote 
home, saying where he then was; but rarely where he would be later, 
simply because he did not know himself. Two or three letters reached 
him in return, containing the information that all was well. 

All being well seems to the young to mean always to be well; as it 
did to George Castlemaine: his mind was at rest, and for several 
months there ensued a gap of silence. It’s true he wrote home; but, 
as to tidings from home reaching him in return, he did not afford a 
chance for it. He crossed to Sicily, to Corsica ; he went to the Ionian 
Isles ; it is hard to say where he did not go. When tidings from home 
at length reached him, he found that his family, whom he had been 
picturing as unchanged and happy, was totally dispersed. His father 
was dead. Anthony had gone over to England to see after his patri- 
mony ; and, not returning as he ought to have done, his wife and child 
had followed him. Emma de Rhone, who conveyed all this in writing 
to her brother, confessed she did not understand what could have be- 
come of Anthony; but that she did not think he could have lost him- 
self, though of course England was a large place and he, being strange, 
might have a difficulty in making his way about it. To this portion of 
the letter George gave no heed; at a happier time he would have 
laughed at the notion of Anthony being lost ; his whole heart was ab- 
sorbed in the grief for his father and in self-reproach for his own supine 
carelessness. 

He did not hurry home: there was nothing to go for now: and it 
was summer weather when George once more re-entered Gap. To his 
intense astonishment, his concern, his perplexity, he found that Anthony 
really was lost: at least, that his wife seemed unable to discover traces 
of him. Emma de Rhone handed him a thick letter of several sheets, 
which had come enclosed to her for him from Charlotte many weeks 
before, and had been waiting for him. When George Castlemaine 
broke the seal, he found it to contain a detailed account of Anthony’s 
disappearance, and the circumstances connected with it, together with 
her suspicions of James Castlemaine, and her residence in that gentle- 
man’s house. In short, she told him all; and she begged him to come 
over and see into it for himself; but to come as a stranger, en cachette, 
and not to declare himself to be connected with her, or as a Castlemaine, 
She also warned him not to tell Emma or M. de Rhone of her worst 
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fears about Anthony, lest they should be undertaking the investigation 
themselves: which might ruin all their hopes of discovery, for Mr. 
Castlemaine was not one to be approached in that way. And the result 
of this was that George Castlemaine was now here as George North. 
He had deemed it well to obey Charlotte’s behest, and come ; at the 
same time he did not put great faith in the tale. It puzzled him ex- 
tremely : and he could but recall that his brother’s wife was given to be 
a little fanciful—romantic, in short. 

Not a breath of air was stirring. The summer night seemed well- 
nigh as hot as the day had been. There lay a mist on the fields behind 
the hedge on either side Chapel Lane as Charlotte Guise hastened 
lightly down it. In her impatience she had come out full early to keep 
the appointment, and when she reached the end of the lane George 
North—as for convenience’ sake we must continue to call him—was 
but then approaching it. 

_ “You found it readily, George?” she whispered. 

“Quite so. It is in a straight line from the inn. 

“Are you going back to Stilborough to-night ?” 

“No. I shall sleep at the Dolphin, and go back to-morrow.” 

He offered his sister-in-law his arm. She took it; but the next 
moment relinquished it,again. ‘It may be better not, George,” she 
said. “It is not very likely that we shall meet people, but it’s not 
Impossible: and, to see me walking thus familiarly with a stranger, 
would excite comment.” 

They turned to go up the hill. It was safer than Chapel Lane, as 
Charlotte observed; for there was no knowing but Mr. Harry Castle- 
maine might be going through the lane to the Commodore’s, whose 
company both father and son seemed to favour. Mr. Castlemaine had 
not yet returned from Stilborough: he was no doubt staying there to 
dine. 

“‘This seems to be a lonely road,” remarked Mr. North, as they 
went on side by side. 

“Tt is very lonely. We rarely meet anyone but the preventive-men: 
and not often even one of them.” 

Almost in silence they continued their way until opposite the coast- 
guard-station : a short line of white dwellings lying at right angles with 
the road on the left hand. Turning off short to the right, across the 
waste land on the other side the road, they soon were on the edge of 
the cliff, with the sea lying below. 

‘“We may walk and talk here in safety,” said Charlotte. ‘There is 
never more than one man on duty: his beat is a long one, all down 
there,”—pointing along the line of coast in the opposite direction to 
that of Greylands—‘“ and we shall see him, should he approach, before 
us. Besides, they are harmless and unsuspicious, these coastguards- 
men: they only look out for ships and smugglers.” 
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‘““We do not get a very good view of the sea from here, through that 
high cliff on the right,” remarked Mr. North. ‘“ What a height it is !” 

“It shoots up suddenly close on this side the Friars Keep, and 
shoots down nearly as suddenly to where we are now. Ethel Reene 
climbs it occasionally, and sits there ; but 1 think nobody else does.” 

“* Not the preventive men ?” 

‘By day sometimes. Never by night; it would be too dangerous. 
Their beat commences here.” 

“And now, Charlotte, about this most unhappy business?” said Mr. 
North, as they began to pace backwards and forwards on the green brow 
of the coast, level there. ‘“ Where are we to look for Anthony? It 
cannot be that he is /vs¢.” 

“But he is lost, George. He went into the Friar’s Keep that un- 
happy night in February ; and he was never seen to come out again. 
He never did come out again, as most people here believe ; I, for one: 
What other word is there for it but ‘lost ?’” 

‘““It sounds like a fable,” said George North. “Like a tale out of 
those romance books you used to read, Charlotte.” 

“‘T thought so, when I came here first and heard it.” 

“Did that account you sent me contain all the details ?” 

“I think so., One cannot give quite so elaborate a history in writing 
a letter as by word of mouth. Little particulars are apt to be dropped 
out.” 

“You had better go over it to me now, Charlotte: all you know 
from the beginning. Miss not the smallest detail.” 

Madame Guise obeyed at once. The opening her mouth to impart 
this dreadful story, dreadful and more dreadful to her day by day, was 
something like the relief afforded to a parched traveller in an African 
desert, when he comes upon the well of water he has been fainting for, 
and slakes his thirst. Not to one single human being had Charlotte 
Guise been able to pour forth by word of mouth this strange story all 
these long months since she heard it: the need to do it, the pain, 
the yearning for sympathy and counsel, had been consuming her all 
the while as with a fever heat. 

She told the whole. The arrival of Anthony at the Dolphin Inn, 
and his presenting himself to his family—as heard from John Bent. 
The ill-reception of him by Mr. Castlemaine when he spoke of a claim 
to Greylands’ Rest ; the refusal of Mr. Castlemaine to see him subse- 
quently, and their hostile encounter in the field; the strolling out by 
moonlight that same night of Anthony and the landlord ; their watch- 
ing (quite by chance) the entrance of Mr. Castlemaine into the Friar’s 
Keep, and the hasty following in of Anthony, to have it out, as he 
impulsively said, under the moonbeams: and the total disappearance 
of Anthony from that hour. She told all in detail, George North 
listening without interruption. 
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‘‘ And it 1s supposed that the cry, following on the shot that was 
_ almost immediately heard, was my poor brother’s cry ?” spoke George, 
the first words with which he broke the silence. 

“I feel sure it was his cry, George.” 

‘‘And Mr. James Castlemaine denies that he was there ?” 

“He denies it entirely. He says he was at home at the time and in 
bed.” 

“Suppose that 1t was Anthony who cried; that he was killed by 
the shot : would it be easy to throw him into the sea out of sight?” 

“Not from the Keep. They say there is no opening to the sea. 
Mr. Castlemaine may have dragged him across the chapel ruins and 
flung him in from thence.” 

‘But could he have done that without being seen? John Bent, 
you say, was outside the gates, waiting for Anthony.” 

* But John Bent was not there all the time. When he got tired of 
waiting he went home, thinking Anthony might have come out without 
his seeing him—but not in his heart believing it possible that he had. 
Finding Anthony had not returned to the inn, John Bent went back 
again and searched the Keep with Mr. Nettleby, the superintendent of 
these coastguardsmen.”’ 

“And they did not find any trace of him ?” 

“ Not any.” 

“‘Or of any struggle, or other ill work ?” 

‘JT believe not. Oh, it is most strange !” 

‘“Who locked the gate?—as you describe: and then opened it 
again P” questioned Mr. North, after a moment’s pause. 

“Ah, I know not. Nobody can conjecture.” 

‘“‘ Have you searched well in this Ketp yourself? ” 

“Oh, George, I have not dared to do it! It has a revenant.” 

“A what!” exclaimed Mr. North. 

‘‘A revenant. I have seen it, and was nearly frightened to death.” 

‘‘ Charlotte !” 

‘‘T know you strong men ridicule such things,” said poor Madame 
Guise meekly. ‘‘ Anthony would have laughed just as you do. It’s 
true, though. The Friar’s Keep is haunted by a dead monk: he 
appears dressed in his cowl and grey habit, the same that he used to 
wear in life. He passes the window sometimes with a lamp in his 
hand.” 

‘“‘ Since when has this revenant taken to appear?” inquired George 
North, after a short period of reflection. ‘“‘Since Anthony’s disappear- 
ance ?” 

‘Oh for a long, long while before it. I believe the monk died some- 
thing like two hundred years ago. Why? Were you thinking, George, 
that it might be the revenant of poor Anthony ?” 

Mr. George North drew in his disbelieving lips. At a moment like 
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the present he would not increase her pain by showing his mockery of 
revenants. . 

‘What I was thinking was this, Charlotte. Whether, if poor 
Anthony be really no more, his destroyers may have cause to wish the 
Friar’s Keep to remain unexplored, lest traces of him might be found, 
and so have improvised a revenant, as you call it, to scare people 
away.” 

‘“‘ The revenant has haunted the place, ay, and been seen also, for 
years and years, George.” 

‘“‘ Then that puts an end to my theory.” 

“TI might have had courage to search the Keep by day—for the 
dead, as we all believe, do not come abroad then—but that I have not 
dared to risk being seen,” resumed Madame Guise. ‘“ Were I to be 
seen going into the Friar’s Keep, a place that every one shuns, it might 
be suspected that I had a motive, and Mr. Castlemaine would question 
me. Besides, my young pupil is mostly with me by day: it is oniy 
in the evening that I have unquestioned liberty.” 

‘I wonder you reconciled yourself to go into the house as governess, 
Charlotte !” 

“‘For Anthony’s sake,” she said imploringly. ‘‘ What wouldI nat 
do for his sake! And then, you see, George, while Anthony does not 
come forward to give orders, and there is no proof that he is dead, I 
cannot draw money. My own income is but small.” 

‘“‘ Why, my dear Charlotte, what are you talking of? You could 
have had any amount of money you pleased from me. I i 

“You forget, George: you were travelling and could not be written 
to.” 

“Well, there was Emma,” returned Mr. George, half confounded 
when thus confuted by his own sins. 

“T did not want to give too much confidence to Emma and her 
husband: I have told you why. And I would have gone into Mr. 
Castlemaine’s house, George, the opportunity offering, though I had 
been the richest woman in the world. But for being there, I should 
not have known that Mr. Castlemaine holds secret possession of 
Anthony’s diamond ring. You remember that, George.” 

‘‘] remember I used jokingly to say I would steal it from him—it 
was so beautiful. The possession of the ring is the most damaging 
proof of all against my Uncle James. And yet, not a certain proof.” 

“Not a certain proof !” 

“No: for it is possible that he may have picked it up in ‘the 
Friar’s Keep.” 

“Then why should he not have shown the ring? An innocent man 
would have done so at once, and Here comes the preventive man,” 
broke off Madame Guise, her quick sight detecting the officer at some 
distance. ‘‘ Let us go down the hill again, George.” 
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They crossed the waste land to the road, and went towards the hill. 
George North lost in thought. 

‘There is something about it almost incomprehensible,” he said 
aloud : “‘ and for my own part, Charlotte, I must avow that I cannot yet 
believe the Uncle James to be guilty. The Castlemaines are recognised 
in their own land here as mirrors of honour. I have heard my father 
say so many atime. And this is so very dreadful a crime to suspect 
anybody of! I think I saw the uncle to-day.” 

‘““Where?” she asked. And Mr. North explained the appearance 
of the gentleman that morning at the Turk’s Head, whose carriage 
bore the Castlemaine crest. ‘Oh yes, that was Mr. Castlemaine,” she 
said, recognizing him by the description. _ 

“Well, he does not look like a man who would do a dreadful deed, 
Charlotte. He has a very attractive, handsome face; and I think a 
good face. Shall I tell you why I have more particularly faith in his 
innocence >—Because he is so like my father.” 

“And I have never doubted his guilt. You must admit, George, 
that appearances are strongly against him.” 

“ Undoubtedly they are. Anda sad thing it is to say it of one of the 
family. Do you see much of the younger brother—the Uncle Peter?” 

‘But he is dead,” returned Charlotte. 

“The Uncle Peter dead!” 

“He died the very night that Anthony was lost: the mourning you 
saw Mrs. Castlemaine wearing was for him; Ethel and the little girl 
have gone into slighter mourning.” And Madame Guise proceeded to 
give a brief history of Mr. Peter Castlemaine’s death and the circum- 
stances surrounding it, with the entrance of Mary Ursula to the Grey 
Nunnery. He listened in silence. 

‘This is the Friar’s Keep,” she said as they came to it, and her 
voice instinctively took a tone of awe. “ Do you see those two middle 
windows, George? It is through them that people see the revenant of 
the Grey Monk.” 

‘“‘T wish he would show himself now!” heartily spoke Mr. George, 
throwing his eyes on the windows. At which wish his sister-in-law drew 
close enough to touch him. 

‘* Here’s the gate,” she said, halting as they came to it. ‘“ Was it not 
a strange thing, George, that it should be locked that night !” 

‘‘ If it really was locked ; and is never locked at other times,” replied 
George North, who quite seemed, what with one implied doubt and 
another, to be going in for some of the scepticism of his uncle, the 
Master of Greylands. Opening the gate, he walked in. Charlotte 
followed. They looked inside the gothic door to the dark still cloisters 
of the Keep; they stood for some moments gazing out over the sea, 
SO expansive to the eye from this place: but Charlotte did not care to 
linger there with him, lest they should be seen. 
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‘And it was to this place of ruins Anthony came, and passed into 
those unearthly-looking cloisters!” he exclaimed as they were going 
out. ‘That dark, still enceint puts me in mind of nothing so much 
as a dead-house.” 

Charlotte shivered. ‘It is there,” she said, ‘that we must search 
for traces of Anthony. A staircase leads up to the rooms above where 
the ghost walks. Mr. Castlemaine and some men of the law from 
Stilborough went over it all after Anthony’s loss, and found no traces 
of him. But what I think is this, George; that a search conducted by 
Mr. Castlemaine would not be a minute or true one: the Master of 
Greylands’ will is law in the place: he is bowed down to like a king. 
How shall you manage to account plausibly for taking up your abode 
at Greylands, so that no suspicion may attach to you?” 

‘‘T shall be here for the purpose of sketching, you understand. A 
poor travelling artist excites neither notice nor suspicion, Charlotte,” 
he added in a half laughing tone. ‘‘ By the way—there’s no danger, I 
hope, that the little one, Marie Ursula, will remember Uncle George?” 

‘Not the least, not the slightest. You left her too long ago for that. 
But, take you notice, George, that here she is only Marie. It would 
not do to let her other name, Ursula, slip out.” 

‘‘T will take care,” replied George North. 

“T think you will. I think you have altered, George: you are more 
thoughtful in mood, more sober in manner than you used to be.” 

“Ay,” he answered. ‘That carelessness and its sad fruits altered 
me, Charlotte. It left mea lesson that will last me my life-time.” 

They were opposite the entrance of the Grey Nunnery: and in the 
self-same moment, its doors opened and Ethel Reene came forth, 
attended by Sister Ann. The sight seemed to startle Madame 
Guise. 

‘¢Dear me !—but it is I who am careless to-night,” she said, below 
her breath. ‘Talking with you, George, has made me forget all; even 
time.” In fact, Madame was to have called at the Nunnery quite an 
hour ago for Ethel: who had been to spend the evening there with 
Miss Castlemaine. Madame Guise went forward with her apologies : 
saying that she had met her husband’s old friend, Mr. North, and had 
stayed talking with him of by-gone days, forgetful of the passing mo- 
ments. 

‘“‘T will take charge of Miss Reene now, Sister Ann ; I am so sorry 
you should have to put your things on.” 

‘Nay, but Iam not sorry,” returned Sister Ann candidly. “It is 
pleasant to us to get the chance of a walk. Your little one has been 
very happy this evening, Madame Guise ; playing at bo-peep and eating 
the grapes Miss Reene brought her. 

Sister Ann retired in-doors. Madame Guise and Ethel took the front 
way round by the Dolphin, to Greylands’ Rest, Mr. George North 
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attending them. The shortest way was across the field path ; though it 
involved a stile, Madame took it. Mr. North talked to Ethel, and 
made himself very agreeable—as none could do better than he: and 
Miss Ethel rejoiced that it was night instead of day, for she found her- 
self blushing repeatedly at nothing, just as she had done during his 
visit in the morning. What could have come to her, she mentally asked ; 
she had never been absurd before: and she felt quite angry with herself. 
The conversation was held in French, Madame having unconsciously 
resumed it with Mr. North when they left Sister Ann. 

“There are many delightful bits of scenery in this little place,” said 
Mr. North. ‘Perhaps I may bring myself and my pencils here for a 
short sojourn: I should much like to take some sketches.” 

“Yes, there are very nice views,” said Ethel. 

‘How very well you speak French!” he exclaimed. ‘“ Almost as 
well as we French people ourselves. ‘There is but a slight accent.” 

‘“* But I thought you were English, monsieur ?” 

“Well, so I am, mademoiselle. But when you come to sojouna 
long while in a country, you get to identify yourself with its inhabitants, 
—that is to say, with their nationality.” 

When they came to the stile, Mr. North got over and assisted 
Madame Guise. Ethel mounted instantly, and was jumping down 
alone; but he turned and caught her. In the hurry she tripped, and 
somehow crushed her hat against his shoulder. He made fifty thousand 
apologies, just as though it had been his fault; and there was much 
laughing. Mr. North quite forgot to release her hand until they had 
gone on some paces; and Ethel’s blush at this was as hot as the 
summer's night. 

At the entrance gate, where he had taken leave of Madame Guise in 
the morning, he took leave of them now; shaking the hand of Madame 
and asking whether he might be permitted to shake Ethel’s, as it was 
the mode in England. The blushes were worst of all then: and Ethel’s 
private conviction was that the whole world had never contained so 
attractive an individual as Mr. George North. 

Mr. George North had all but regained the door of the Dolphin Inn, 
where he had dined and would lodge for the night, when a carriage 
and pair, with its bright lamps lighted, came spanking round the 
corer at a quick pace, the groom driving. George North, drawing 
aside as it passed him, recognized the phaeton he had seen in the 
morning at the Turk’s Head. The Master of Greylands was returning 
from Stilborough. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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THE WHITE ROSE OF YORK. 


ORE than three centuries ago! In an apartment of the Beau- 
champ Tower, London, a young maiden seems busily at work 
over her books. Her table is covered with folios in the Latin language. 
A simple white dress falls in ample folds around the tall, slender form ; 
at the neck is a broad, pointed lace collar; the sleeves are made in 
puffs. Nothing can compare with the exquisite delicacy of the neck 
and hands. The magnificent golden-auburn hair is wound in a heavy 
coil at the back of the head ; but over brow and temples, and behind 
the small ears, it ripples in numberless tiny ringlets like the sunbeams. 
Golden also are the lashes of the deep-blue eyes. The expression of 
the face is firm rather than gentle ; the forehead is that of a sovereign; 
the nose is aquiline; but around the lips at this moment plays a smile 
of unutterable sweetness, and the glance says: “I am happy, for—I 
love !"’ 

The maiden writes eagerly on a loose leaf which les in the volume 
before her, and it is verses she inscribes upon it. 

This young poetess is the daughter of Henry VIII. and of the lovely, 
unfortunate Anne Boleyn ; Elizabeth of England, sister of the reigning 
queen, Mary. Now she lays down the pen—hastily folds the little sheet, 
conceals it in her dress, and resumes her melancholy but favourite 
place in the deep window-niche, where for hours long she has been 
standing. 

The evening shadows already fill the little apartment, which in the 
brightest sunshine does not lose its sombre character, for it 1s a “‘ strong 
chamber” of the Tower! The young girl gazes dreamily out, over the 
massive walls and dark giant buildings, to the river, on whose glassy 
surface the ships are lazily floating up and down—and further, further 
on to the great gate of the Tower and the road leading to London. 
There it was she had first seen him; im, the man who had become 
the happiness and the misery of her young life. Fresh and glowing as 
if it had been but yesterday, that supreme moment again rose before 
her soul. Let us recall it for the reader. 


Mary, the newly-crowned queen, had descended from her white 
palfrey before that fatal gate, and there the most distinguished prisoner 
then in the Tower awaited her, Edward Courtenay, hoping to receive 
from her a word of grace. In the glittering retinue of the sovereign, 
among all those nobles, pages, and beautiful court-dames, was a young 
girl, the most simply clad of all, who wore a white rose in her girdle, 
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the Princess Elizabeth. The eyes of this maiden hung as if spellbound 
upon the form of the youth who was already kneeling before the queen 
to implore the grace he yearned for. He was the grandson of the Prin- 
cess Catharine, the proud daughter of Edward IV., this young Edward 
Courtenay; who, in his twelfth year, immediately after his father’s 
death, the Count of Devonshire had brought to the Tower; and there, 
in the tumult of that troubled time, he had been forgotten. 

They had from earliest ages been renowned for their beauty and 
bravery, the sons of this old race; and it was plain to see that this 
young prisoner of twenty-five years had inherited the beauty in its 
fullest measure. His noble, regular features were deathly pale at this 
moment ; an expression of deepest melancholy lay in his large, dark 
eyes. The brown hair fell in floating curls over his shoulders, and the 
proud grace of his bearing enchanted all. 

The queen bowed low to him. Then she passed in her trailing 
crimson velvet dress along the row of prisoners, now and then extend- 
ing her hand to one, and saluting all with friendly, gracious words. As 
she cathe back and again stood before Edward Courtenay, something 
like a gleam of tenderness passed over her hard face. 

‘‘ And what wish you, my poor cousin?” she asked. 

“Your grace, dear queen, which for me is freedom,” hereplied, and 
bowed over her hand. | 

“It is already yours. This very hour shall be the hour of your free- 
dom and—your fortune! Have confidence in your queen.” 

And, to the astonishment of all, Mary bent low and kissed the kneel- 
ing suppliant upon his beautiful forehead. 

At this moment a horse took fnght—that of the Princess Elizabeth ; 
who, with breathless attention, had followed this scene. The horse 
rushed forward ; the young girl uttered a low cry. In the midst of the 
confusion that ensued, Edward Courtenay seized the bridle of the rear- 
ing steed with so firm a hand, that the animal trembled beneath that 
powerful grasp and stood motionless. 

The white rose slipped from the maiden’s girdle, and fell at the 
young man’s feet—a silent thank-offering. He took it in his hand, 
looked up, and the next moment his glance sank in the blue sea of 
two beautiful eyes. 

Poor, and yet happy Courtenay! The hour of freedom was for thee 
but the beginning of eternal bondage! Love for the sister of his 
queen, with irresistible power took possession of his soul. 

The time passed. Edward Courtenay was about the court, .its 
most cherished courtier. For the queen herself was enamoured of her 
handsome cousin, and from the hour of their first meeting, so dis- 
tinguished him, that soon throughout the realm people began to speak 
of the fair prospect Edward Courtenay had of sharing the throne with 
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seen the crown upon his youthful head, as a recompense for those 
long, dreary years of imprisonment. It was only in whispers they 
dared link his name with that of the young Princess Elizabeth. 

But that first passion had laid hold of Courtenay’s heart, and in the 
blissful consciousness that it was fully returned, he was not too careful 
to conceal it. Perhaps he alone failed to detect the queen’s hopes. 
The unlovely, dreaded, elderly Mary was no bride for Edward 
Courtenay. 

When has a true, happy love had power of concealment? At the 
splendid entertainments the queen now gave at court, when she kept 
the young cousin ever at her side and leaned fondly on his arm—who 
had not noticed that his eyes ever and only sought the charming 
Elizabeth? And upon those enchanted evenings, when a little circle 
of chosen ones gathered around the sovereign, and Edward Courtenay 
related the story of his sorrows, or sang, to the lute, airs of melting 
tenderness—then the young girl’s golden lashes would sitik deeper and 
deeper, to keep back the starting tears. At length, between these two 
was spoken that sweetest word of earth—love: and days passed—days 
of bewildering happiness, glowing with hope and golden dreams of the 
future. “The unsuspecting queen conferred on her handsome cousin 
the title of Count of Devonshire, though she sportively gave him the 
name of the White Rose of York, and loaded him with favours. 

With careless delight—almost with the bewilderment of a bird 
escaped from its cage into the light and absolute freedom, Edward 
Courtenay fluttered around the court, and unsuspiciously accepted all 
these distinctions from Mary’s hand. Vainly Elizabeth warned him. 
For she ventured to doit. ‘She loves me as a son,” was the refrain 
of all his answers, “or as an elder brother ; fear nothing, my beloved. 
As soon as the queen has concluded her alliance with this Philip of 
Spain, I will boldly sue her for my sweet, white rose—for my bride! ” 
For the talk of the Spanish marriage was in men’s minds also, and 
they did not know what to believe. 

Ah, he did not dream it was for his sake Mary delayed her nuptials 
and put off this Spanish lover!—that a passion for Azm filled her 
whole being—that she was only waiting for a token of his love, to say 
to him: “ Take it from my hand—this royal crown !” 

But the love-token was not given: and, while the queen was vainly 
hoping for it, she discovered the bitter truth—Edward Courtenay had 
given his heart to her sister, the young and fair Elizabeth, and had 
gained Her heart in return. It is said that nothing in the world works 
such fearful change in a woman as slighted love ; and, perhaps, the 
terrible cruelties that stained Mary’s after-reign may be traced to this 
bitterest sorrow of her life. 

The instant banishment of both lovers followed. Edward Courtenay 
was sent to Fothcringay—to the same castle which, years later, 
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received Elizabeth’s beautiful nval, that most charming woman in the 
world, Mary Stuart. With a heart full of anger and sorrow, Edward 
Courtenay entered those gloomy walls. The Pmncess was sent to 
Hatfield. 

But rage against the sister who had dared win the man she loved, 
and a fear lest the excited populace might seek to free both her 
prisoners, soon drove the queen to extreme measures. She had both 
Elizabeth and Edward brought back to London, and consigned to the 
Tower. Some sympathizing friend had the lovers placed in opposite 
apartments. Who this friend was they never knew, but they blessed 
him every day and every hour. And thus we return to the com- 
mencement. 


The Princess Elizabeth is sitting at the window of her prison-cham- 
ber, gazing out into the darkening night. She does not notice that the 
old servant has brought in a light—that the waiting-woman, in her 
wonted solemn way, has arranged the simple night-lunch, and silently 
withdrawn. Suddenly she trembles, and presses her hand upon her 
wildly<beating heart. Outside, close to the shutter, a white something 
flutters up and down—a something she has anxiously awaited—a little 
sheet of paper suspended by a fine cord. One of the tiny, round 
panes open—a small, white hand slips out, and hastily draws in the 
precious treasure. In a twinkling it is loosed from the cord, and the 
one which had been concealed in the folds of the maiden’s dress, is. 
attached. Forth it flutters, a little white dove—out into the air. 
Now, for a few moments, the parted lovers are enviably happy as they 
read those glowing words—such words as only impassioned love car 
write. 

Elizabeth wrote only in verse to her lover, and between the leaves 
of her learned books they lay like the fresh, blooming flowers ; but the 
young lovers were soon deprived of even this happiness. The prompt- 
ings of her own heart, and the advice of those around her, incited the 
queen to new cruelty. Elizabeth was sent to Woodstock and Edward 
Courtenay was banished from the country. It is said that the queen 
secretly gave her handsome cousin his choice between an inhospitable 
foreign land and the royal throne ; but that he, true to the one love of 
his heart, chose banishment. 

He sent back Elizabeth’s poems with tenderest entreaties that if the 
time ever came when, through the aid of their true adherents, they 
could triumph over the common enemy, they should be returned to 
him through a confidential messenger—-without a word—a silent token 
that she summoned him home. 

Immediately after her cousin’s departure, Mary married Philip of 
Spain. Edward Courtenay went away full of hope, confident that 
Mary’s reign, so unpopular with the people, would be ,but, short, that 
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love and justice would speedily triumph; and that at length he and 
Elizabeth should be free. Alas, he hoped in vain ! 

The people forgot the exile as they had before forgotten the prisoner 
in the Tower—even his letters to Elizabeth remained unanswered. But 
wherever his noble face and handsome form appeared abroad, all felt 
for him the liveliest sympathy, and women’s hearts he took by storm. 
Still he remained homesick and restless, an exile from all he held 
dear. 

The unhappy dreamer wandered on until he at last found refuge in 
Padua. The sombre character of the city accorded with his melan- 
choly : and pious monks received him as a guest into their cloister. 
There, for hours long, he would sit at a window gazing out into the 
quiet cloister-garden, or listening dreamily to the water of the fountain, 
as it fell rippling into the broad, marble basin; or he would lean his 
weary forehead against the trailing vines of the perennial white roses, 
inhaling their fragrance. A fragrance that brought to him a thousand 
sweet dreams and remembrances. 

And so, day after day, he waited for the message from home, 
Noiseless fuotsteps flitted past him; footsteps of the monks, grave, 
earnest men with thoughtful foreheads and eyes that spoke of peace. 
With tenderest sympathy they gazed into that young, gentle face, that 
bore traces of heavy conflicts, and of wild, passionate longings. 

One day, a messenger from England demanded secret audience 
of Edward Courtenay, and when it was granted, the stranger handed 
him a little casket with a golden key. The casket contained nothing 
but the secret poems of Elizabeth and a withered white rose which 
turned to dust at the touch of her lover’s trembling hand. There was 
no other message—not a word. The messenger knew not who had 
sent the casket, and he returned liberally rewarded. 

In deepest emotion, Edward Courtenay pressed the written leaves to 
his lips—a strange, intoxicating perfume stole from them. His senses 
wavered, but as soon he came to himself, with glowing cheeks and 
sparkling eyes, he rushed to his serious friends. ‘I must return home 
at once,” he said, hastily ; ‘‘my bride calls me. Rejoice with me, for 
I shall be happy !” 

Scarce had he spoken these words when he fell into a swoon. Wild 
fever-phantasies followed: and the next morning the pious monks wept 
and prayed by the corpse of him they had loved so well. For three 
days the beautiful dead lay in state, covered with white roses ; and, as 
they bore him to his grave in the Church of St. Antonius, women 
and children strewed white roses all along the way, so that it almost 
seemed as if a snow had fallen. Roses followed him into the dark 
vault, and the mysterious casket was laid in his coffin. 

A report that Edward Courtenay had been poisoned, spread through- 
out Italy and reached England. The messenger was nevyer.seen or 
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heard of again. And so ended the life of the most unfortunate and 


handsome cousin of two mighty queens. 

Elizabeth, when she became Queen of England, no very long time 
afterwards, was the bountiful patroness of poets; but that poem in the 
Tower was her last. She never wrote a stanza afterwards. In her 
heart she bore a life-long sorrow for him who had been taken from her 
in so terrible and mysterious a way, and persons who had been in the 
secret of her love were wont to say that there lay the reason why she 


never married. 

One morning, to her horror, she had missed the precious casket, 
and all search for it proved unavailing. Whether she afterwards had 
her suspicions that its disappearance had anything to do with the death 
of her lover, was not known. It is certain, however, that her only 
verses and her only love sleep in that coffin at Padua ‘ which encloses’ 
the dust of him who was once called ‘“‘ The White Rose of York.” 


"MID THE GOLDEN CORN. 


To and fro, to and fro, 
’Mid the golden corn, 
Bonnie Elsie warbled low : 
“Here you shall be worn, 
Twining round about my head ; 
Blossom blue and poppy red, 
’Mid the golden corn !” 


Sweet as these, sweet as these, 
’*Mid the golden corn, 
Elsie’s warble yet again 
O’er the grain was borne: 
‘‘ Happy heart, soft music sing, 
For I wear a true-love ring 
’Mid the golden corn !” 


In his ear, in his ear, 
\ _ ?Mid the golden corn, 
Elsie warbled fresh and clear 
As the bird of morn: 
‘“‘ Merry sunshine, dance along ; 
Life, O lave, is but a song 
’Mid the golden corn!” 
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OVERLOOKING THE ENGADINE. 


‘HE few days at Gosau-Miihle, spoken of in the last paper, were 

much enjoyed. An experience of still-life, surpassed only at 

Nauders, a small village in the Tyrol: where ten days were spent of 
absolute seclusion from the world. 

It was some time after leaving Gosau-Miihle and Lake Hallstadt 
that I found myself at Nauders. I had seen many places, and 
travelled about somewhat restlessly, and disobeyed the doctor’s orders 
to a certain extent in getting tired, when one day we found ourselves 
at Innsbruck, undecided as to where our next step in search of the 
picturesque should lead us. At last we decided that we would journey 
to Meran and Botzen to catch a glimpse of the Dolomite mountains, 
and once there make up our minds where next to wander. 

We started one night from Innsbruck by the diligence that carried 
the mails—the only time we availed ourselves of this mode of travelling. 
The woods as we passed them were alive and alight with myriads of 
fire-flies floating in the air; naught of them visible but a.pale blue 
light, something like that of a glowworm. In every sense of the word 
the scene was enchanting. The moon, a thin bright crescent, rode 
gently at anchor in the unclouded sky. The forms and shadows of the 
mountains stood out, greater and grander than beneath the sunshine. 
At intervals we dashed through a sleeping village, and awoke echoes 
in the silence that seemed to come back upon us with reproach for 
breaking in upon such utter solitude. But for these villages, the only 
signs of life along the road, we might have been travelling through a 
country as yet unknown to man. 

With the first glimmer of dawn, the gloom seemed to creep away 
and give place to a dull grey atmosphere which one felt-rather than 
saw to be the breaking up of darkness. As it stole on by imperceptible 
shades, I looked back at the lights in the north. The most soft yet 
gorgeous tints were in the sky. Each colour of the rainbow might 
almost be traced, from the pale orange in the horizon to the deep 
purple overhead. Tones that no painter could transfer to canvas : 
not even Turner, with all his gorgeous imagination and colouring : put- 
ting to shame even such efforts of his genius as he threw into those 
marvellous sketches of Heidelberg, Zurich, and others. It was curious 
and beautiful to watch the growing light, until, though the sun could 
not be seen, a sudden change proclaimed that he had shot above 
the horizon behind the mountains. 

At Imst the diligence stopped to change horses and take an extra 
pair. Thousands of canaries are bred in this village ; and whilst we 
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waited an army of them were singing and raving as if they had all 
gone mad. A little such melody went a great way. We had bargained 
for the whole of the diligence, but two Sisters of Charity came up and 
begged for seats: a request impossible to refuse. They were going 
home, to a convent at Landeck, an institution for twelve Sisters of 
‘Mercy, who go about the country nursing the sick. As they sat there, 
their picturesque dress seemed to make an interesting foreground to 
the landscape. Evidently they had not been home for some time, for 
as they gradually came in sight of the building, they closed their books 
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and paused in their silent devotions, their quiet, motherly faces lighted 
up, and tears sprang to their eyes. 

The scenery from Landeck to Nauders was grand and terrific ; the 
road lying amidst rocks, out ef which it had been cut and blasted ; 
every now and then passing through short tunnels hollowed out in the 
stone. Thousands of feet overhead towered the rocky mountains, 
some jotting out and overhanging the road, as if they would crush the 
mites of living humanity beneath them: reminding me very much of 
the Pass at the entrance of the Valley of Gastein: others sloping away 
more gradually. To the left hand, at the bottom of an almost perpen- 
dicular precipice, six hundred feet deep, ran the beautiful river Inn, 
rushing and leaping along with a sound all lost in the distance, 10 | 
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completing the wild aspect of the scene. It was a continuous ascent 
up to Nauders, where one at length felt very much indeed above the 
ordinary level of mankind. I was so knocked up with the journey 
that I determined, come what might, to remain here at rest for three 
or four days : and these prolonged themselves into ten. 

To have heard of Nauders, which possesses little fame to penetrate 
beyond its own quiet boundaries, is almost equivalent to a confession 
of having been there. It is a lovely village of some fourteen hundred 
inhabitants, on the very borders of Switzerland. A few minutes’ walk 
from the inn and you find yourself on the summit of a hill, looking 
over into the commencement of the beautiful Engadine valley, where 
the air is supposed to be almost the purest in Europe. Across the 
valley, high up in a mountain, reposes the small village of Schling; a 
spot marvellously beautiful but marvellously out of the world: so ele- 
vated that no conveyance of any sort or description can reach it; 
nothing for it but a long climb lasting some two or three hours. Nine 
years ago, one cold, bright night, it was burnt to the ground; and 
a fine sight it must have been to see the flames rising towards heaven 
from the mountain-side, the sky in the darkness becoming a lurid red, 
throwing the valley into bold relief. Rebuilt, the white, clean-looking 
houses are now dazzling im the sunshine, and stand out here and there 
in the mountain, the far-off beacons of a little world. 

The situation of Nauders was romantic and beautiful. From the 
top of one of the hills, the village looked a nest in a tree; an opak 
stone, surrounded by emeralds, The mountains, high and varied, did 
not grow monotonous. Some were rocky, their irregular outlines 
cutting the blue sky sharply, so that it looked as a puzzle from which 
pieces were missing. Others were green and wooded, the lower parts 
cultivated into fields of corn and grain; but further up, where it was 
too high for vegetation, the trees had been allowed to remain: through 
which the soft winds sighed and sobbed with a sad, melancholy mur- 
mur; and the fiercer winds with a noise as the rush of a far-off sea, 
dying away like waves rippling over sands in ebb and flow. The trees 
stood out on the tops of the mountains, no two alike ; and ever and 
anon a white fleecy cloud would come rolling up and quickly disappear 
on the opposite side, as if it was the car of an ethereal being hastening 
to another world on some errand of mercy. 

Though surrounded by mountains, Nauders was far less shut in than 
Gastein. The air was wonderfully pure and bracing and yet soothing. 
The village inn itself was primitive beyond description, but the people 
were civil and obliging. The landlady, who seldom came out of her 
den, was a handsome, striking-looking woman; so unlike the inhabitants 
of the village that she never could have belonged to them. There ° 
was something strange and mysterious about her; her retired mode 
of life; her quiet movements, so slow and dignified. 
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It was a matter for wonder where the fourteen hundred inhabitants 
of Nauders put themselves. Neither by day nor night were they 
visible, beyond here and there a few stray wayfarers. For the most 
part it bore the appearance of a deserted village, though certainly not 
like sweet Auburn, the village of a plain. Scarcely'a sound broke the 
stillness of morning, noon, or evening, save the cling-clang of the 
blacksmith, whose forge unluckily was pitched exactly facing the inn. 
A tall, lean, cadaverous-looking man, this blacksmith, with a face 
grimy enough, but sensible and pleasant notwithstanding, and an arm 
that would have done honour to Hercules. A man never at a fault 
for work, to judge by the unceasing blows that came down like thunder 
upon the anvil: and his assistant was equally busy. For half an hour 
or so in the day the noise would cease, affording a prospect of a few 
moments’ repose. Now and then a couple of small, miserable-looking 
oxen would be brought down to be shod ; a process they seemed to 
look upon as a kind of martyrdom, and for the performance of which 
they were pent up in a frame consisting of four sliding poles, just large 
enough for them to squeeze into. Surely cattle so thin and wretched 
never were seen, though probably more the result of nature than 
starvation. The blacksmith with his dark trade seemed to combine 
the more learned one of village Esculapius, at any rate as far as the 
cattle were concerned. Occasionally an old woman would bring down 
her: invalid cow to be doctored, and the animal was put to such 
mysterious torture as would cause the place to echo with its cries and 
roars. When released the old woman would drive it back home, 
hastening its weary steps with the help of a thick stick. 

The goats were in better condition: hardy and saucy. <A whole 
regiment of them would troop past the inn between four and five 
o’clock in the morning, on their way to the mountains. Each one 
carried a bell round its neck, so that the noise may in a faint measure 
be imagined. After this hour sleep was impossible ; the goats out of 
sight and hearing, the blacksmith would begin operations for the day, 
and hammer away as if this was a city of the dead, and he had the 
task of waking it up. 

The village fool here was no myth ; and it was amusing to watch the 
mischievous antics of the poor dumb, half-witted lad. He was the 
butt of the people, but generally managed to retaliate upon them with 
interest. By chance catching sight of a stranger, he would pull off his 
cap, and beg, though very well taken care of by his people. His 
appeal successful, he would spend the small coin in rolls, which were 
crammed into a couple of capacious pockets and devoured at leisure. 
Looking round cautiously to ascertain that he was not being watched, 
he would thrust a large piece into his mouth, and almost bolt it. His 
love of eating seemed insatiable, though he was evidently neither 
starved nor hungry. A mixture of cunning and simplicity, he took the 
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utmost delight in the mischief he accomplished, which was generally 
‘ofa harmless nature. If a cart laden with hay passed through the 
village, and halted at the blacksmith’s—it seemed a rendezvous for 
gossip, in spite of work—the fool would start the animals at full speed, 
and then look round and run off with a knowing, sensible kind ot 
laugh at what he had done. 

To sleep one night at Nauders on the road to Meran or Botzen or 
the Engadine is as much as most people dream of, and the good 
simple folk of the village, who thought about the matter, must have 
been sorely puzzled by a ten days’ sojourn. Now and then I perceived 
the blacksmith would cast a keen glance of scrutiny at his opposite 
neighbour, as if doubting whether he was not a political refugee, or a 
mauvais sujet hiding from man’s wrath, whom it was his duty to give 
up to justice. Day after day the unsolved problem sallied forth with 
book or desk, to while away the hours beneath the shade of the old 
castle, defying the blaze of the sun in all its noontide fierceness. But 
the cool breeze coming over the mountains helped to make the shade 
bearable. Millions of locusts with a whirr-whirr, like the noise of a 
weaver’s loom, hopped about with their long legs and great green bodies, 
bringing to memory the description of the plague in the Book of Joel. 
Morning, noon, and night, the air was never still for them ; but happily 
they kept to the fields, low down in the grass, and never came near 
the village. I caught one of them, and killed it with fumes of sulphur. 
Its body was about the size of a child’s thumb, in shape something 
between a dolphin and a codfish: of a bright green that afterwards 
changed to brown. Its wings were a little longer than the body, green 
and gauzelike, most beautiful and wonderful in appearance. The 
body was finished off by a horny tail, sharp and piercing at the end, 
turning up in the form of a half crescent. ‘The legs were about twice 
as long as the body, and the head was so hard and horny that a tight 
pinch made no impression upon it. The eyes were bright and large. 
On the whole, it looked formidable ; one could easily imagine an army 
of them devastating a country and devouring all vegetation. I had 
some trouble in poisoning it, and after deliberation dropped it into a 
tumbler which I covered with perforated paper. Putting some matches 
just blown out into another tumbler, I turned one glass upon another 
and so enabled the fumes to reach the locust. In doing this no small 
share fell to my own lot, and the poor insect was revenged by a head- 
ache that nearly drove me into madness. 

The fields were a perfect forest of wild flowers of the most brilliant 
hues, so that to lle down and look over them was like looking at a 
carpet of many colours, or a window of richly stained glass. It was 
very pleasant to lounge on the hill in the shade, and feast the eye upon 
them ; to watch the haymakers working in the blazing sun, and wonder 
how it was possible for them to endure even five minutes of its scorch- 
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ing rays. How blue the skies were, even at midday: the sunny skies 
of Italy could scarcely rival them, but here you are not far from that 
favoured land. A short journey would quickly bring you into new 
scenes, a new world; the land of olive yards and vineyards ; those 
vineyards of the south whose beauties no pen can describe, no tongue 
can utter, no brush can paint. There ‘is nothing like them in the 
wide world. 

At Nauders we remained ten days, and then left it for Meran, that 
wonderful vineyard of Southern Tyrol, whose very air seems impregnated 
with the luscious scents of Italy. Here we remained a day or two, 
revelling in such beauties of nature as scarce come to us in our dreams. 
But some of its impressions were put to flight one morning by alarming 
rumours that seemed wafted to us on the wings of the wind ; rumours 
that war had broken out between France and Prussia, that Napoleon 
the Third had sent a declaration to King Frederick William: and that 
all those terrible scenes and movements which succeed a declaration 
must forthwith be looked for. 

Without loss of time we drove on to Botzen, where the rumours were 
being whispered: first in hushed tones, as if this declaration of war could 
not be true, yet was an evil that to foretel might be to make happen, 
Then as reports grew greater and confidence increased, people spoke 
out more boldly, though doubting still. The railway station at Botzen 
was crowded with groups hurrying northward at the first breath of sus- 
picion. Grave faces full of solemn doubt and dread; others without 
relatives to lose, or prospects to be marred by the scourge, seeming 
indifferent to everything but their own safety ; a third small minority 
without relatives to lose perhaps, or prospects to be marred, but full of 
sympathy for those on whom the scourge would fall. 

A long, slow journey brought us to Innsbruck, which presented a 
very different scene from the quiet peaceful town we had left a fortnight 
before. Here the rumours were almost confirmed; there seemed to be 
no longer any doubt upon the point, but people thought it might be 
soon over. Still, to be on the sure side, those who could not afford to 
be detained by the war, should such a state of things come to pass, 
were preparing for their journeys home, where they might feel at rest 
and in safe harbour. 

Our plans were utterly upset. We had looked forward to seeing the 
Ammergau Passion Play; I had secured rooms and tickets before the 
breaking out of the war; a fortnight longer would have found us tra- 
versing the primitive roadwaysof Partenkirchen and Ammergau : but 
the war came, not only in rumour but in reality, the actors had to go 
off and fight, and the play was ended. Itwasadisappointment. Now 
I would not witness it if an hour's journey would take me to the scene. 
It has become so universally known; has been so much written up, 
and written about in the literature of the day and hour; all the world 
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now flocks in so continuous a stream to the various representations, 
that the spirit has been taken from the play, and perhaps the simplicity 
from the actors: it has almost ceased to be a religious ceremony ; and 
with the end of this there should be an end of the play also. 

From Innsbruck we went to Munich, which we found in a state of 
indescribable confusion and consternation. One almost felt in the 
midst of the war. Troops marching past the hotel ; bands playing as 
if to raise the drooping courage, not of those on the road to battle, but 
of those left behind. Weeping and wailing ; men and women mingling 
their tears ; the grey hairs of the aged, the failing eyes seeming in one 
day so many years nearer the grave in their bent misery; the young 
torn with a grief more poignant if less sad to see ; lover clasping lover 
in a warm, perhaps final embrace: brother and sister with lives parted 
for the first time, and, in so many instances, the last. The love of one’s 
country need be no idle song or thought, no fancied passion of the 
heart, to bear up against such scenes; and the cause of war-no mere 
whim or idea to justify the endless sorrow it leaves behind. 

The hotels were overflowing with English, who as fast as possible 
were making their way back to the refuge of their own land. Many 
of these terror-stricken travellers could not speak one word of French 
or German: a misfortune that would only heighten their miseries if 
they had the ill-luck to be stopped on some frontier town in possession 
only of uncivilized barbarians. To add frightfully to their dilemma, no 
two persons attempted to give them the same advice. 

One counsellor was certain the only possible way was to go right up 
to Hamburg, and there take ship for England. Another was equally 
positive the port of Hamburg was blockaded, and everyone hardy 
enough to face its perils would have to proceed homewards minus a 
head. A third, in persuasive tones, advised Switzerland ; to cross Lake 
Constance, take train to Zurich, and so on, through Neuchatel, Dijon, 
and Paris. A fourth, speaking with firmness unpleasantly convincing, 
had heard on authority infallible as the Pope’s, that the only route now 
open was through Italy, and thence to other quarters of the world by 
sea. A fifth could assure his hearers— you will sympathize with the 
emotions of that conclave of benighted travellers—that all routes were 
closed ; not one was practicable; a lost head, imprisonment, the 
tortures of an inquisition; these things awaited the adventurous. 

So at Munich the agonizing changes were rung ; agonizing for so 
many of the tourists, who perhaps for the first time in their lives, with 
the feelings of a mouse in the open, had ventured so far from home 
and their green pastures. In their trouble and perplexity, their inability 
" to cope with the mysteries and inconveniences of an unknown tongue, 
they almost looked as if, should they ever reach England, it would be 
only as candidates for Bedlam ; and mentally and openly they vowed— 
how many such vows like other good resolutions get broken !—that 
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once in England, they would never be caught out of its safe atmo- 
sphere again. 

Would they, who talk and sing of the bravery and hardness of soldiers, 
have thought so many out of those thousands less brave for the tears 
on their faces that no self-control could keep in? Where tears had 
ceased, and grief had had its fling and worn itself quiet, there were the 
evidences of red and heavy eyelids to show what had been. There was 
no end to them as they trooped past the hotel. The stations were 
crowded with them. Some, unhappily, unconscious from drink ; others 
from sleep ; many lying with their heads on the hard deal-tables of the 
waiting-rooms ; others finding a softer pillow on the breast of a mother, 
wife, or sweetheart ; a few, uproarious with the beer that, combined 
with grief, helped to madden them ; who perhaps an hour ago had wept 
out their good-byes to the home of childhood and youth, and now 
were recklessly pledging a pretty barmaid, drinking to her bright eyes 
and their next merry meeting. ‘Train after train would steam out with 
its heavy freight—heavy in more senses than one—and yet the crowd 
seemed not to diminish. It was a scene of the wildest confusion and 
excitement ; the beginnings of war, if not of bloodshedding ; the lifting 
of the curtain upon one of the most terrible and unrighteous tragedies 
of the world’s history. 

It was well for us that many of the places we wished to see at that 
time had been visited before the breaking out of war. The beauties 
of Ischl, that garden of the world: the banks of the Danube, and the 
rapids of the river that seemed to threaten to engulf the steamer as 
it swung down them: the gay city of Vienna, with its gorgeous opera- 
house, and narrow, noisy streets, and many churches and palaces, and 
enticing shops : besides other places that to know must be to love. It 
would be impossible to enumerate them here, or describe them : time 
and space fail us: and we should be carried still further beyond the 
boundary of our plan than we have yet strayed. 


It was when we had left Gosau-Mihle, and not until then, that I felt 
that I had indeed bid farewell to Gastein ; had left it behind me, and 
entered upon another world. When Ischl was reached, that favoured 
and fashionable capital of the Salzkammergut, and I encountered its 
scenes of worldly dissipation ; its gay crowds and fashionable prome- 
nades ; it was with feelings somewhat resembling those of a monk going 
back into life after long retirement. 


THe END. 


t 
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DR. KNOX. 


“My DEAR ARNOLD, 
‘‘Come down to Lefford without delay if you can: I want to 
see you particularly. I am in a peck of trouble. 
‘Ever your friend, 
| ‘“* RICHARD TAMLYN.” 

The above letter reached Dr. Knox in London one morning in 
April. He made it right with the authorities to whom he was subject, 
and reached Lefford the same afternoon. 

Leaving his bag at the station, he went straight to Mr. Tamlyn’s 
house; every other person he met staying to shake hands with him. 
Entering the iron gates, he looked up at the windows, but saw no one. 
The sun shone on the pillared portico, the drawing-room blinds beside 
it were down. Dr. Knox crossed the flagged court yard, and passed 
off to enter by the route most familiar to him, the surgery, trodden by 
him so often in the days not long gone by. Mr. Dockett stood behind 
the counter, compounding medicines with his coat-cuffs and wristbands 
turned up. 

‘“ Well, I never!” exclaimed the young gentleman, dropping a bottle 
in his astonishment as he stared at Dr. Knox. “ You are about the 
last person I should have expected to see, sir.” 

By which remark the Doctor found that Mr. Tamlyn had not taken 
his apprentice into hisconfidence. ‘ Are you all well here ?” he asked, 
shaking hands. 

‘All as jolly as circumstances will let us be,” said Mr. Dockett. 
‘Young Bertie has taken a turn for the worse.” 

‘‘ Has he? I am sorry to hear that. Is Mr. Tamlyn at home? It 
so, I'll go in and see him.” 

‘‘ Oh, he’s at home,” was the answer. ‘‘ He has hardly stirred out 
of doors for a week, and Shuttleworth says he’s done to death with 
the work.” 

Going in as readily as though he had not left the house for a day, 
Dr. Knox found Mr. Tamlyn in the dining-parlour : the pretty room 
that looked to the garden and the fountain. He was sitting by the 
fire, his hand rumpling his grey hair: a sure sign that he was in some 
bother or tribulation. In the not yet quite four months that had passed 
since Dr. Knox left him, he had changed considerably: his hair was 
greyer, his face thinner. 

‘“‘Is it you, Arnold?—I am so glad. I thought you’d come if you 
could.” . 

Dr. Knox drew a chair near the fire, and sat down. ‘“ Your letter 
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gave me concern,” he said. ‘ And what do you mean by talking about 
a peck of trouble?” 

“A peck of trouble!” echoed Mr. Tamlyn. ‘I might have saida 
bushel. I might have said a ton. There’s treuble on all sides, 
Amold.” 

‘*Can I help you out of it in any way?” 

‘With some of it, I hope you can: it’s why I sent for you. But 
not with all: not with the worst. Bertie’s dying, Arnold.” 

‘““T hope not !” 

“ As truly as that we are here, talking to one another, I believe him 
to be literally dying,” repeated the surgeon solemnly, his eyes filling 
and his voice quivering with pain. ‘“ He has dropped asleep, and 
Bessy sent me out of the room: my sighs wake him, she says. I can’t 
help sighing, Amold: and sometimes the sigh ends with a groan; and 
I can’t help that.” 

Dr. Knox didn’t see his way clear to make much answer just here. 

“‘ I’ve detected the change in him for aymonth past; in my inward 
heart I have felt sure he could not live. Do you know what your 
father used to say, Arnold? He always said that if Bertie lived over 
his sixteenth or seventeenth year, he’d do; but the battle would 
be just about that time. Heaven knows, I attached no importance to 
the opinion : I have hardly thought of it: but he was right, you see. 
Bertie would be seventeen next July, if he were to live.” 

‘‘T am sure I am very sorry to hear this—and to see your sorrow,” 
spoke Arnold. 

‘“‘ He is so changed !” resumed Mr. Tamlyn, in a low voice. ‘ You 
remember how irritable he was, poor fellow ?>—well, all that has gone, 
and he is like an angel. So afraid of giving trouble; so humble and 
considerate to everyone! It was this change that first frightened 
me.” 

‘‘ When did it come on?” 

‘Oh, weeks ago. Long before there was much change for the 
worse to be seen in him. Only this morning he held my hand, poor 
lad, and—and—” Mr. Tamlyn faltered, coughed, and then went on_ 
again more bravely. ‘ He held my hand between his, Arnold, and said 
he thought God had forgiven him, and how happy it would all be when 
we met in Heaven. Fora long while now, not a day has passed but 
he has asked us to forgive him for his wicked tempers—that’s his word 
for it, wicked—the servants, and all.” 

‘Is he in much pain?” 

‘‘Not much now. ’ He has been in a great deal at times. But it 
made no difference, pain or no pain, to his sweetness of temper. He 
would lie all resigned and quiet, the drops pouring down his face with 
the agony, never an impatient word escaping him. One day I heard 
him tell Bessy that angels were around him, helping him to bear it- 
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We may be sure, Arnold, when so extraordinary a change as that takes 
place in the temperament, the close of life is not far off.” 

‘Very true—as an ordinary rule,” acquiesced Dr. Knox. ‘“ And 
now, how can I help you in this trouble 2” 

“In this trouble ?p—not at all,” returned Mr. Tamlyn, rousing him- 
self, and speaking energetically, as if he meant to put the thought 
behind him. ‘“ Z/zs trouble no earthly being can aid me in, Arnold ; 
and I don’t think there’s any body but yourself I’d speak of it to: it 
lies too deep, you see ; it wrings the soul. I could die of this trouble: 
I only fret at the other.” 

‘¢And what is the other?” 

‘¢ Shuttleworth won’t stay.” 

“Won't he !” | 

‘Shuttleworth says the kind of practice is not what he has been 
accustomed to, and the work’s too hard, and he does not care how 
soon he leaves it. And yet Dockett has come on surpmnsingly, and 
takes his share now. The fact is, Arnold, Shuttleworth is just as lazy 
as he can hang together: he’d like to treat a dozen rose-water patients 
a day, and go through life easily. My belief is, he means to do it.” 

“But that will scarcely bring grist to his mill, will it?” cried Dr. 
Knox. 

‘‘ His mill doesn’t want grist ; there’s the worst of it,” said Tamlyn. 
‘‘ The man was not badly off when he came here: but since then his 
only brother must go and die, and Shuttleworth has come into all his 
money. A thousand a year, if it’s a penny.” 

‘‘ Then, I certainly don’t wonder at his wanting to give up practice,” 
returned the Doctor, with a smile. | 

“ That’s not all,” grumbled old Tamlyn. “ He want’s to take away 
Bessy.” 

“To take away Bessy!” 

“The two have determined to make themselves into one, I believe. 
Bessy only hesitated because of leaving poor Bertie. That impedi- 
ment will not be in her way long.” 

He sighed as he spoke. Dr. Knox did not yet see what he was 
wanted for: and asked again. 

“I’ve been leading up to it,” said Mr. Tamlyn. ‘“ You must come 
back to me, Arnold.” 

‘On the same terms as before?” inquired the Doctor after a pause. 

‘‘Nonsense. You'd say ‘No,’ off-hand, if I proposed ¢tem. In 
Shuttleworth’s place.” 

‘‘ Of course, Mr. Tamlyn, I could not come—I would not come— 
unless it were made worth my while. If it were, I should like it of all 
things.” 

“Yes, just so; that’s what I mean. Don’t you like your pet m 
London ?” 
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“T like it very well, indeed. And I have had no doubt that it will 
lead to something better. But, if I saw a fair prospect before me here, 
I would prefer to come back to Lefford.” 

‘ That shall be made fair enough. Things have changed with me, 
Amold : and I shouldn’t wonder but you will some time, perhaps not 
very far distant, have all my practice in your own hands. I feel tobe 
getting old: spirits and health are alike broken.” 

“Nay, not old yet, Mr. Tamlyn. You may wait a good twenty 
years for that.” 

“Well, well, we'll talk further at another interview. My mind’s at 
rest now, and that’s -a great thing. If you had refused, Arnold, I 
should have sold my practice for an old song and gone clean away: J 
never could have stood being associated with another stranger. You 
are going up home, I conclude. Will you come in this evening.” 

““ Very well,” said Dr. Knox, rising. ‘CanI go up and see Bertie?” 

“Not now; I’d not have him awakened for the world ; and I assure 
you the turning of a straw seems to do it. You shall see him this 
evening: he is always awake and restless then.” 

Calling for his bag at the station, Dr. Knox went on to Rose Villa. 
They were at tea. The children rose up with a shout: his step-mother 
looked as though she could not believe her eyesight. 

‘“‘ Why, Arnold: Have you come home to stay?” 

“‘ Only for a day or two,” he answered. “I thought I should suprise 
you, but I had not time to wnite.” 

Shaking hands with her, kissing the children, he turned to some one 
else, who was seated at the tea-table and had not stirred. His hand 
_ was already out, when she turned her head, and he drew his hand and 
himself back together. 

‘‘ Miss Mack, my new governess,” spoke Mrs. Knox. 

‘“‘T beg your pardon,” said Dr. Knox to Miss Mack, who turned out 
to be a young person in green, with stout legs and slippers down at 
heel. ‘I thought it was Miss Carey,” he added -to his stepmother. 
‘“‘ Where zs Miss Carey ?” 

Which of the company, Miss Mack excepted, talked the fastest, and 
which the loudest, could never have been decided though a thousand 
pound wager rested on it. It was a dreadful tale to tell. Miss Carey 
had turned out to be a thief; Miss Carey had gone out of her mind 
nearly with fever and fear when she knew she was to be taken to prison 
and tried: tried for stealing the money; and Miss Carey’s aunt had 
come down and carried her away out of the reach of the policemen. 
Dr. ‘Knox gazed and listened, and felt his blood turning cold with 
righteous horror. 

‘Be silent,” he sternly said. ‘‘ There must have been some strange 
mistake. Miss Carey was good and upright as the day.” 

‘‘ She stole my fifty pounds,” said Mrs. Knox. 
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“What?” 3 

‘She stole my fifty-pound note. It was the one you sent me, 
Amold.” 

His face reddened a little. ‘That note? Well, I do not know the 
circumstances that led you to accuse Miss Carey; but I know they 
were mistaken ones. I will answer for Miss Carey with my life.” 

“She took that note ; it could not have gone in any other manner,” 
steadily persisted Mrs. Knox. ‘‘ You'll say so yourself, Arnold, when 
you know all. The commotion it has caused in the place, and the 
worry to me, is beyond everything. Every day some tradesman or 
_other comes here to ask whether the money has been replaced—for of 
course they know I can’t pay them under such a loss, until it is ; and I 
must say they have behaved very well. I never liked Janet Carey.— 
Deceitful minx !” 

With so many talking together, Dr. Knox did not gather a very clear 
account of the details. Mrs. Knox mixed up surmises with facts, in 
a manner to render the whole imcomprehensible. He said no more 
then. Later, Mrs. Knox saw that he was preparing to go out. She 
resented it. ' 

‘¢T think, Arnold, you might have passed this one evening at home: 
I want to have a talk with you about money matters. What I am to 
do is more than I know, unless Janet Carey or her friends can be made 
to return the money.” 

“‘T am going down to Tamlyn’s, to see Bertie.” 

Dr. Knox let himself oat at the street-door and was walking down 
the garden-path, when he found somebody come flying past. It was 
Sally the housemaid, on her way to open the gate for him. Such an 
act of attention was unusual and quite unnecessary; the Doctor 
thanked her but told her she need not have taken the trouble. 

“TTI thought—I’d like to ask you, sir, how that—that poor Miss 
Carey is,” said Sally, in a whisper, as she held the gate back, and her 
breath was so short as to impede her words. “It was London she was 
took to, sir ; and, as you live in the same town, I’ve wondered whether 
you might not have come across her.” 

‘London is a large place,” observed Dr. Knox. ‘“I did not even 
know Miss Carey was there.” 

‘Tt was a dreadful thing, sir, poor young lady. Everybody so harsh, 
too, ever it. And I—I—I can’t believe but she was innicent.” 

‘‘It is simply an insult on Miss Carey to suppose otherwise,” said 
Dr. Knox. ‘Are you well, Sally? What’s the matter with your 
breath ?” 

‘‘ Oh, it’s nothing but a stitch that takes me, thank you, sir,” returned 
Sally, as she shut the gate after him and flew back again. 

But Dr. Knox saw it was no “stitch” that had stopped Sally’s breath 
and impeded her utterance, but genuine agitation. It set him thinking. 
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No longer any sitting-up for poor Bertie Tamlyn in this world! It 
was about eight o’clock when Dr. Knox entered the sick chamber. 
Bertie lay in bed; his arms thrown outside the counterpane beside 
him, as though they were too warm. The fire gave out its heat; 
two lamps were burning, one on the mantelpiece, one on the drawers 
at the far end of the room. Bertie had always liked a great deal of 
light, and he liked it still) Miss Tamlyn met Dr. Kno¥ at the door, 
and silently shook hands with him. 

Bertie’s wide-open eyes turned to look, and the Doctor approaohed 
the bed ; but he halted for one imperceptible moment in his course. 
A shock took him. When Mr. Tamlyn had said Bertie was dying, 
Armold Knox had assumed it to mean not that he was actually dying 
at that present time, but that he would not recover! But as he gazed 
at Bertie now in the bright light, he saw something in the face that 
his experienced medical eye could not mistake. 

He took the wasted, fevered hand in his; he laid his soothing fingers 
on the damp brow. Miss Tamlyn went away to get a minute’s respite 
from the sick room. 

‘“‘ Bertie, my boy !” 

‘Why didn’t you come before, Arnold?” was the low, weak answer; 
and the breath was laboured and the voice down nowhere. ‘I have 
wanted you. Aunt Bessy would not write; and papa thought you'd 
not care to come down from London, just for me.” 

“ But I would, Bertie—had I known you were as ill as this.” 

Bertie’s hands were restless. The white quilt threw out sticking-up 
knots as big as a pea, and he was picking at them. Dr. Knox sat 
down by the low bed. 

‘To you think I am dying ?” suddenly asked Bertie. 

It took the Doctor by surprise. One does not always know how to 
answer such home questions. 

“I'll tell you more about it when I’ve seen you by daylight, Bertie. 
Are you in any pain?” 

“ Not a bit now: that’s gone. But I’m weak, and I can’t stir about 
in bed, and—and—they all look at me so. This morning papa and 
Shuttleworth brought in Dr. Green. Any way, you must know that I 
shall not get to be even as well as I used to be.” 

‘¢What with one ailment and another, with care, and pain, and sorrow, 
and wrong, it seems to me, Bertie, that very few of us are well for long 
together. There’s always something in this world : it is only when we 
go to the next that we can hope for rest and peace.” 

Bertie lifted his two restless hands and caught one of Dr. Knox's 
between them. He had a yearning, imploring look that quite pained 
the Doctor. 

“T want you to forgive me, Arnold,” he said, the tears running down. 
‘When I remember how wicked I was, my heart just faints with shame. 
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Calling all of you hideous names !—returning bitter words for kind 
ones. When we are going to die the past comes back tous. Such a 
little while it seems to have been now, Arnold! Why, if I had en- 
dured ten times as much pain, it would be over now. You were all so 
gentle and patient with me, and I never cared what trouble I gave, or 
what ill words I returned. And now the time is gone! Arnold, I want 
you to forgive me.” 

““My dear boy, there’s nothing to forgive. If you think there is, 
why then I forgive you with all my heart.” 

“ Will God ever forgive me, do you think ?” 

‘Oh, my boy, yes,” said the Doctor in a husky tone. “If we, poor 
sinful mortals, can forgive one another, how much more readily will 
He forgive—the good Father of us all in Heaven!” 

Bertie sighed. ‘‘ It would have been so easy for me to have tried for 
a little patience! Instead of that, I took pleasure in being cross and 
obstinate and wicked! If the time would but come over again! 
Arnold, do you think we shall be able to do one another good in the 
next world ?—or will the opportunity be lost with this ?” 

‘“ Ah, Bertie, I cannot tell,” said Dr. Knox. ‘ Sometimes I think 
that just because so few of us make use of our opportunities here, 
’ God will, perhaps, give us a chance once again. I have not been at 
very many death-beds yet, but of those, the recollection of oppor- 
tunities wasted has made the chief sting. It is only when life is closing 
that we see what we might have been, what we might have done.” 

‘Perhaps He’ll remember what my pain has been, Arnold, and how 
hard it was to bear. I was not like other boys. They can run, and 
climb, and ride on horseback, and do anything. When I’ve gone out, 
it has been in a hand-carriage, you know ; and I’ve had to lie and lie 
on the sofa, and just look up at the blue sky, or on the street that 
tired me so: or else in bed, where it was warse, and always hot. I 
hope He will recollect how hard it was for me.” 

‘‘He saw how hard it was for you at the time, Bertie; saw it 
always.” 3 

“And Jesus Christ forgave all who went to him, you know, Arnold ; 
every one; just for the asking.” 

‘“‘ Why, yes, of course he did. As he does now.” 

Mr. Tamlyn came into the room presently: he had been out to a 
patient. Seeing that Bertie was asleep, he and Doctor Knox stood 
talking together on the hearth-rug. 

‘What's that?” cried the surgeon, suddenly catching sight of the 
movement of the restless fingers, picking at the counterpane. 

Dr. Knox did not answer. 

‘‘ A trick he always had,” said the surgeon, breaking the silence, and 
trying to make believe to cheat himself still. “The maids say he 
wears out all his quilts.” 
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‘“‘Why yes, my boy; two or three hours ago,” said the father, going 


forward. “Why? Do you wish for some tea?” 

“Oh, I—I thought Arnold would have liked some.” © 

He closed his eyes again directly. Dr. Knox took leave in silence, 
promising to be there again in the morning. As he was passing, the 
dining-room down stairs, he saw Mr. Shuttleworth, who had just 
looked in. They shook hands, began to chat, and Dr. Knox sat 
down. 

“T hear you do not like Lefford,” he said. ! 

“TI don’t dislike Lefford: it is a pretty and healthy place,” was Mr. 
Shuttleworth’s answer. “What I dislike is my position in it as 
Tamlyn’s partner, The practice won't do for me.” | 

‘*A doubt lay on my mind whether it would suit you when you came 
down to make the engagement,” said Dr. Knox. “ Parish work is not 
to everyone's taste. And there’s a great deal of practice besides. But 
the returns from that must be good.” 

‘“‘T’d not stay in it if it were worth a million crowns a year,” cried 
Mr. Shuttleworth. ‘‘ Dockett takes the parish; I make him; but he is 
not up to much yet, and of course I feel that I am responsible. As to 
the town practice, why I assure you nearly all of it has lain upon me. 
Tamlyn, poor fellow, can think of nothing but his boy.” 

‘“‘He will not have him here long to think of, I fear.” 

‘Not very long; no. I hear, Doctor, he is going to offer a partner- 
ship to you.” 

‘‘ He has said something aboutit. I shall take it if he does. Lefford 
is my native place and I would rather live here than anywhere. Be- 
sides, I don’t mind work,” he added with a smile. 

“ Ah, you are younger than I am. But I’d advise you, as I have 
advised Tamlyn, to give up the parish. For goodness sake do, Knox. 
Tamlyn says that at one time he had not much else du¢ the parish, but 
it’s different now. Your father had all the good practice then.” 

‘Shall you set up elsewhere ?” 

‘“‘ Not at present,” said Mr. Shuttleworth. ‘‘ We—I—perhaps you 
have heard, though, that I and Bessy are going to make a match of it? 
We shall travel for a few months, or so, and then come home and pitch 
our tent in some pleasant sea-side place. Ifa little easy practice 
drops in to me there, well and good: if not, why we can do without it. 
Stay and smoke a cigar with me P” 

Arnold looked at his watch, and sat down again. He wanted to ask 
Mr. Shuttleworth about Miss Carey’s illness. 

‘The cause of her illness was the loss of that banknote,” said the 
surgeon. ‘They accused her of stealing it, and wanted to give her 
into custody. A little more, and she’d have had brain-fever. She was 
a timid, inexperienced girl, and the fright gave her system a shock.” 
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“ Miss Carey would no more steal a banknote than you or I would 
steal one, Mr. Shuttleworth.” 

‘‘Not she. I told Mrs. Knox so, but she scoffed at me.” 

“That Miss Carey is innocent as the day; that she is an upright, 
gentle, Christian girl, I will stake my life upon,” said Dr. Knox. ‘How 
the note can have gone is another matter.” 

“‘ Are you at all interested in finding it out ?” questioned Mr. Shuttle- 
worth. 

‘“‘Certainly Iam. Every one ought to be, I think.” 

The surgeon took his cigar from his mouth. ‘T’ll tell you my 
opinion, if you care to know it,” he said. ‘“ The note was burnt.” 

“ Burnt !” 

“‘ Well, it is the most likely solution of the matter that I can come 
to. Ejither burnt, or else was blown away.” 

‘¢ But why do you say this?” questioned Dr. Knox. 

“Tt was a particularly windy day. The glass-doors of the room were. 
left open while the house ran about in a fright, attending to the child. 
A flimsy bit of bank paper, lying on the table, would get blown about — 
like a feather in a gale. Whether it got into the fire, caught by the 
current of the chimney, or whether it sailed out of doors and dis- 
appeared in the air, is a question I can’t undertake to solve. Rely 
upon it, Knox, it was one of the two: and I should bet upon the 
fire.” 

It was just the clue Dr. Knox had been wishing for. But he did not 
think the whole fault lay with the wind: he had another idea. 


Lefford had a shock in the morning. Bertie Tamlyn was dead. The 
news came to Dr. Knox in a note from Mr. Tamlyn, which was de- 
livered while he was dressing. ‘‘ You will stay for the funeral, Arnold,” 
were the concluding words. And as Dr. Knox wanted to be at home 
a little longer on his own account, he wrote to London to say that 
business was temporarily detaining him. He then went to see what he 
could do for Tamlyn, and got back to Rose Villa for dinner. 

Watching for an opportunity—which did not occur until late in the 
afternoon—Dr. Knox startled the servants by walking into the kitchen, 
and sitting down. Mrs. Knox had gone off in the pony-chaise ; the 
children were out with the new governess. The kitchen and the ser- 
vants were alike smartened-up for the rest of the day. Eliza, the cook, 
was making a pudding-cloth ; Sally was ironing. 

‘“<T wish to ask you both a few questions,” said Dr. Knox, taking out 
his note-book and pencil. ‘It 1s not possible that Miss Carey can be 
allowed to lie under the disgraceful accusation that was brought against 
her, and I am about to try and discover what became of the bank-note. 
Mrs. Knox was not in the house at the time, and therefore cannot give 
me the details.” 
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Eliza, who had risen and stood, work in hand, simply stared at the 
Doctor in surprise. Sally dropped her iron on the blanket. 

“© We didn’t take the note, sir,” said Eliza, after a pause. “ We’d not 
do such a thing.” 

‘‘T’m sure I didn’t; I'd scorch my hands off first,” broke in Sally, 
with a burst of tears. 

‘“Of course you would not,” returned Dr. Knox in a pleasant tone. 
“The children would not. Mrs. Knox would not. But as the note 
undoubtedly disappeared, and without hands, we must try and discover 
where the mystery lies and how it went. I daresay you would like Miss 
Carey to be cleared as much as other people would.” 

‘‘Miss Carey was a downright, nice young lady,” pronounced the 
cook. ‘Quite another sort from this one we’ve got now.” 

‘“‘ Well, give me all the particulars as correctly as you can remember,” 
said the Doctor. ‘‘ We may get some notion or other out of them.” 

Eliza plunged into the narration. She was fond of talking. Sally 
stood over her ironing, sniffing, and sighing. Dr. Knox listened. 

‘Mrs. Knox left the note on the table—which was much strewed 
with papers—when she went out with Lady Jenkins, and Miss Carey 
took her place at the accounts,” repeated Dr. Knox, summing up the 
profuse history in a few concise words. “ While——” 

‘‘And Miss Carey declared, sir, that she never saw the note ; never 
noticed it lying there at all,” came Eliza’s interruption. 

‘¢ Yes, just so. While Miss Carey was at the table, the alarm came 
that Master Dick had fallen out of the tree, and she ran to him ” 

“And a fine fright that fall put us into, sir! We thought he was 
dead. Jim went galloping off for the doctor, and me and Sally and Miss 
Carey stayed bathing his head on that there very board, a trying to find 
out what the damage was.” 

‘‘ And the children—where were they ?” 

‘¢ All round us here in the kitchen, sir, a sobbing and crying.” 

“6 Meanwhile the garden-parlour was deserted. Nobody went into it, 
so far as you know.” 

“ Nobody at all, sir. When Sally ran in to look at the fire, she 
found it had gone clean out. The doctor had begn here then, and 
Master Richard was in bed. A fine pickle Sally found the parlour in, 
with the scraps of paper, and that, blown about the floor. The glass- 
doors-was standing stark staring open to the wind.” 

‘¢ And—TI presume—you gathered up some of these scraps of paper, 
and lighted the fire with them, Sally ?” 

Dr. Knox did not appear to look at Sally as he spoke, but he saw 
and noted every movement. He saw that her hand shook so she could 
scarcely hold the iron. 

‘Has it never struck you, Sally, that you might have put the bank- 

note into the grate with these scraps of paper, and burnt. it ??’ he con- 
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tinued. ‘“Innocently, of course. That is how I think the note must 
have disappeared. Had the wind taken it into the garden, it would 
most probably have been found.” 

Sally flung her apron over her face and herself on a ona, and burst 
into a kind of howl. Eliza looked at her. 

“If you think there is a probability that this was the case, Sally, you 
must do so,” continued Dr. Knox. “ You will never be blamed—except 
for not having spoken.” 

‘‘?T was only yesterday I asked Sally whether she didn’t think this 
was the way it might have been,” said the cook in a low tone to Dr. 
Knox. ‘She have seemed so put out, sir, for a week past.” 

“*T vow to goodness that I never knew I did it,” sobbed Sally. “ All 
the while the bother was about, and Miss Carey, poor young lady, was 
off her head, it never once struck me. What Eliza and me thought 
was, that some tramps must have come round the side of the house 
and got in at the open glass-doors, and stole it. The night after 
Miss Carey left with her aunt, I was thinking about her as I lay in bed, 
and wondering whether the mistress would send the police after her or 
not; when all of a sudden the thought flashed across me that it 
might have gone into the fire with the other pieces of paper. Oh 
mercy, I wish I was somewhere !” 

‘What became of the ashes out of the grate >—the cinders?” asked 
Dr. Knox. 

‘“‘They be in the ash-place, sir, waiting till the garden’s ready for 
them,” sobbed Sally. 


‘With as little delay as possible, Dr. Knox had the cinders carefully 
sifted and examined, when the traces of what had once undoubtedly 
been a bank-note were discovered. The greater portion of the note 
had been reduced to tinder, but a small part of it remained —enough 
to show what it had been and its number. It must have fallen out of 
the grate partly consumed, while the fire was lighting up, and been 
swept by Sally underneath with other remnants, where it had lain 
quietly until morning and been taken away with the ashes. 

The traces gathered carefully into a small box and sealed up, Dr. 
Knox went into the presence of his step-mother. 

‘“‘T think,” he said, just showing the box as it lay in his hand, “ that 
this proof will be accepted by the Bank of England; in that case they 
will make good the money to me. One question, mother, I wish to 
ask you: how could you possibly suspect Miss Carey ?” 

‘“‘ There was no one else for me to suspect,” replied Mrs. Knox in a 
fretful tone ; for she did not at all like this turn in the affair. 

‘“* Did you really suspect her?” 

‘Why, of course I did. How can you ask such foolish questions.” 

“It was a great mistake in any case to take it up as you did. Iam 
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not alluding to the suspicion now; but to the harsh and cruel treat- 
ment.” 

“Just mind your own business, Arnold. It’s nothing to you.” 

‘‘ For my own part, I regard it as a matter that we must ever look 
back upon with shame.” 

‘‘ There, that’s enough,” said Mrs. Knox. ‘The thing is done with, 
and it cannot be recalled. Janet Carey won't die of it.” 

Dr. Knox went about Lefford with the box in his hand, making 
things right. He called in at the police station ; he caused a minute 
account to be put in the “ Lefford News”; he related the details to 
his private friends. Not once did he allude to Janet Carey, or men- 
tion her name: it was as though he proudly ignored the stigma cast on 
her and assumed that the world did the same. The world did: but it 
gave some hard words to Mrs. Knox. 

_ Mr. Tamlyn had not much sympathy for wonders of any kind just 


then. Poor Bertie, lying cold and still in the chamber above, took up - 


all his thoughts and his grief. Arnold spent a good deal of time with 
him, and took his round of patients. 

It was the night before the funeral, and they were sitting together at 
twilight in the dining-room. Dr. Knox had his face to the large window 
and the fountain in the middle of the grass-plat: Mr. Tamlyn had his 
face on his knees: he had not looked up for the last half hour. 

‘When is the very earliest time that you can come, Arnold?” he 
began abruptly. 

‘“‘ As soon as ever they will release me in London. Perhaps that 
will be in a month; perhaps not until the end of June, when the six 
months will be up.” ‘ 

Mr. Tamlyn groaned. “I want you at once, Arnold. You are all I 
have now.” 

‘Shuttleworth must stay until I come.” 

“‘Shuttleworth’s not you. You must live with me, Arnold?” 

‘¢ Live with you?” 

“Why, of course you must. What am I to do in this large house by 
myself now #eis gone? Bessy will be gone too. I couldn't stand it.’ 


‘It would be much more convenient for me to be here, as far 


as the practice is concerned,” remarked Dr. Knox, after reflection. 

‘And more sociable. Do you never think of marriage, Arnold? ” 

Dr. Knox turned a littlered. ‘ Ithas been of no use for me to think 
of it hitherto, you know, Mr. Tamlyn.” 

“T wish you would. Some nice, steady girl, who would make things 
pleasant here for us in Bessy’s place. There's room for a wife as well 
as for you, Arnold. Think of these empty rooms! nobody but you 
and me inthem! And you know people like a married medical man 
better than a single one.” 

The Doctor opened his lips to speak, but his courage-failed him ; he 
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would leave it to the last thing before he left on the morrow, or else 
write from London. Tamlyn mistook his silence. 

“You'll be well enough off to keep two wives, if the law allowed it, 
let alone one. From the day you join me, Arnold, half the profits 
shall be yours—I'll have the deed made out—and the whole practice 
at my death. I've nobody to save for now: Bertie’s gone.” 

‘“‘ He is better off; he is in happiness,” said Dr. Knox, his voice a 
little husky. 

“Ay. I try to let it console me. But I’ve nobody but you now, 
Arnold. And I don’t suppose I shall forget you in my will.” 

When Arnold got home that night, Mrs. Knox and her eldest daughter 
were alone; she, reading, Mina dressing a doll. Lefford was a place 
that went in for propriety, and nobody gave soirées while Bertie 
Tamlyn lay dead. Arnold told Mrs. Knox of the new arrangement. 

‘‘Good gracious!” she exclaimed. ‘Coming back to Lefford! 
Well, I shall be glad to have you at home again,” she added, thinking 
of the household bills. 

“‘Mr. Tamlyn proposes that I shall live with him,” said Dr. Knox. 

‘* But you will never be so stupid as to do that!” 

‘‘T have promised to do it. It will be much more convenient.” 

Mrs. Knox looked sullen, and bit her lips. ‘ How much of a share - 
are you to have?” 

‘“‘T go in as full partner.” 

‘‘Oh, I am so glad!” cried out Miss Mina—for they all liked their 
good-natured brother. ‘Arnold, perhaps you'll go and get married 
now !" 

‘‘ Perhaps I may,” he answered. 

Mrs. Knox dropped her book in the sudden fright. If xrnold 
married, he might want his house—and turn her out of it! He read 
the fear in her face. 

‘“We may make some arrangement,” said he quietly. ‘You shall 
still occupy it and pay me a small nominal rent—five pounds a year, 
say—which I shall probably return in toys for the children.” 

The thought of his marriage had always lain upon her with a thorny 
dread. ‘Who is the lady ?” she asked. ; 

‘‘The lady? Oh, 1 can’ttell you, I’m sure. I have not asked any 
one yet.” 

“Ts that all !” 

* Quite all—at present.” 

“‘T think,” said Mrs. Knox slowly, as if deliberating the point with 
herself, and in the most affectionate of tones, “that you would be 
happier in a single life, Arnold. One never knows what a wife is till 
she’s tried.” 

“Do you think so? Well, we must leave it to the future. What 


will be, will be.” P 
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And now I am taking up the story for myself; I, Johnny Ludlow. 
Had I gone straight on with it after that. last night of Janet’s sleep- 
walking at Miss Deveen’s, you’d never have understood. 

It was on the Saturday night that Janet was found out—as every- 
body must remember who took the trouble to count up the nights and 
days. On the Sunday morning early, Miss Deveen’s doctor was called 
in—a Mr. Black. Cattledon was like vinegar. She looked upon it 
as a regular scandal, and begged Miss Deveen’s pardon for having 
brought her niece into the house. Upon which she was requested not 
to be silly. 

Miss Deveen told the whole tale of the lost bank-note, to me and to 
Helen and Anna Whitney: at least, as much as she knew of it herself. 
Janet was innocent as a child; she felt sure of that, she said, and 
much to be pitied ; and that Mrs. Knox, of Lefford, seemed to be a 
most undesirable kind of person. To us it sounded like a romance 
or a story out of a newspaper police report. 

Monday came in; a whem, bright April day. I was returning to 
Oxford in the evening—and why I had not returned in the past week, 
as ought to have been the case, there’s no space to tell of here. Miss 
Deveen said we might go for a walk if we liked. But Helen and 
Anna did not seem to care about it; neither did I, to say the truth. 
A house with a marvel in it has attractions; and we would by far 
rather have gone upstairs to see Janet. Janet was better, quite com- 
posed and weak, they said: she was up and dressed, and in Miss 
Deveen’s own blue-room. 

“Well, do you mean to go out, or not, you young people?” asked 
Miss Deveen. ‘‘ Dear me, here are visitors !” 

George came in, bringing a card. ‘“ Dr. Knox.” 

‘Why !—it must be some one from that woman at Lefford!” ex- 
claimed Miss Deveen, in an undertone to me. “Oh, no; I remem- 
ber now, Johnny: Dr. Knox was the step-son; Ae was away and had 
nothing to do with it. Show Dr. Knox in, George.” 

A tall man in black, whom one might have taken anywhere for a 
doctor, with a grave and nice face, came in. He said his visit was to 
Miss Carey, as he took the chair George placed near his mistress. 
Just a few words, and then we knew the whole, and saw a small 
sealed-up box in his hand, which contained the remains of the bank-note. 

‘‘J am more glad than though you had brought Janet a purse of 
gold!” cried Miss Deveen, her eyes sparkling with pleasure. “Not 
that I think any one could have doubted her, Dr. Knox—not even 
your step- mother, in her heart—but it is satisfactory to have it cleared 
up. It has made Miss Carey very ill, and this will set her at rest.” 

“Your servant told me Miss Carey was ill,” he said. “It was for 
her I asked.” 

With a face of concern, he listened to what Miss Deveen had to say 
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of the illness. When she spoke of Janet’s fright at seeing the police- 
man at the Colosseum, his brow went red and he bit his lips. Next 
came the sleep-walking: she told it all. 

“‘Her brain and nerves must have been overstrained to an alarming 
degree,” he observed, after a short silence. ‘Mr. Shuttleworth, who 
attended her at the time, spoke ta,me of the shock to the system. 
But I hoped she had recovered by now.” 

‘She would never have recovered, Dr. Knox, so long as the dread 
lay upon her that she was to be criminally prosecuted : at least, such 
is my opinion,” said Miss Deveen. “I believe the chief thing that 
ails her is fright. Not a knock at the door, not the marching past the 
house of a policeman, not the sudden entrance of a servant into the 
room, but has brought to her a shock of agonizing fear. It is a mercy 
that she has escaped brain fever. Afterall, she must possess a good con- 
stitution. The sight of that man at the Colosseum did great mischief.” 

“Tt was unfortunate that he should happen to be there,” said Dr. 
Knox: “and that the man should have dared to accost her with his 
semi-insolence! But I shall inquire into it.” 

‘What you have in that box will be the best medicine for her,” said 
Miss Deveen. ‘It will speedily effect a cure—or call me an untrue 
prophet. Dear me! how'strangely things come out !” 

“‘ May I be allowed to see Miss Carey?” asked Dr. Knox. “ And 
to—to tell her the story of her clearance in my own way?” 

Miss Deveen made no reply. She looked at Dr. Knox, and seemed 
to hesitate. 

“I think it may be better for Miss Carey that I should, madam. 
For more reasons than one.” 

“And really I don’t see why you should not,” said Miss 
Deveen, heartily. ‘I hesitated because Mr. Black forbade the 
admission of strangers. But—perhaps—you are not a stranger to 
her ?” 

‘*Oh dear no: I and Miss Carey are old friends,” he answered, a 
curious smile lighting up his face. ‘ And I should also wish to see 
her in my medical capacity.” 

But the one to put in her word against this was Cattledon. She 
came down looking green ard blue, protesting in Miss Deveen’s ear 
that no male subject of Her Majesty’s, save and except Mr. Black, 
ought to be admitted to the blue-room. Janet had no full dress on ; 
nothing but skirts and a shawl. 

‘Oh nonsense !” cried Miss Deveen. “ Why Dr. Knox might have 
seen her had she been in bed: he is a physician.” And she took him 
up herself to the blue-room. 

“ Of all old maids that Cattledon’s the worst!” nodded Helen 
Whitney. 

Miss Deveen went in alone, leaving him outside the door. Janet 
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Sat in an arm-chair by the fire, muffled in an old brown woollen shawl 
of Cattledon’s. 

‘‘ And how do you feel now, my dear?” said Miss Deveen, quietly. 
‘‘ Better, I see. And oh, I have such pleasant news for you: an old 
friend of yours has called to see you; and I think—I think—he will 
be able to cure you sooner than Mr. Black. It is Dr. Knox, my dear: 
not of Lefford, you know: of London.” 

She called the Doctor in, and Janet’s pale cheeks got a tint of 
crimson. Janet’s face had never been big: but as he stood looking at 
her, her hand in his, he was shocked to see how small it had become. 
Miss Deveen shut the door upon them. She hoped with all her heart 
he was not going to spare that woman at Lefford. 

‘Janet, my dear,” he said in a fatherly kind of way as he drew a 
chair near her and kept her hand, ‘“ when that trouble happened at 
home, how was it you did not write to me ?” 

“Write to you/ oh, sir, I could not do such a thing,” answered 
Janet, beginning to tremble. 

“But you might have known I should be your friend. You 
might almost have known that I should have been able to clear 
you.” 

“T did once think of writing to you, Dr. Knox: just to tell you that 
I had not indeed touched the bank-note,” faltered Janet. ‘As the 
money came from you, I would have liked to write so much. But I 
did not dare.” 

“And you preferred to suffer all these weeks of pain, and the fright 
brought upon you by Mrs. Knox—for which,” said he deliberately, “I 
shall never forgive her—rather than drop me a few lines! You must 
never be so foolish again, Janet. I should have gone to Lefford at 
once and searched out the mystery of the note—and found it.” 

Janet moved her lips and shook ‘her head, as much as to say that he 
could never have done that. 

_ “But I have done it,” said he. “I have been down to Lefford and 
found it all out, and have brought the bank-note up with me—what 
remains of it. Sally was the culpnt.” 

“Sally !” gasped Janet, going from red to white. 

“‘Sally—but not intentionally. She lighted the fire that afternoon 
with the note and some more scraps. The note fell out, only partly 
burnt; and I am going to take it to the bank that ne may exchange 
it for a whole one.’ 

“ And—will—they ?” panted Janet. 

‘¢ Of course, they will ; it is in the regular course of business that they 
should,” affirmed Dr. Knox, deeming it best to be positive for her sake. 
‘‘ Now, Janet, if you are to tremble like this, I shall go away and send 
up Miss Cattledon—and she does not look to have a very amiable 
temper. Why, my deat child, you ought to be glad.” 
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“Oh, so I am, so I am!” she said, breaking into sobs. ‘“ And— 
and does everybody know at Lefford that I was innocent P” 

“ Nobody at Lefford believed you guilty. Of course, it is all known, 
and in the newspapers too—how Sally lighted the fire with a fifty-pound 
bank-note, and the remains were fished out of the ashes.” 

“Mrs. Knox—Mrs. Knox ” She could not get on for agitation. 

*‘ As to Mrs. Knox, I am not sure but we might prosecute her. Rely 
upon one thing, Janet : that she will not be very well welcomed at her 
beloved soirées for some long while to come.” 

Janet looked at the fire and thought. Dr. Knox was silent, that she 
might recover herself after the news. 

“‘T shall get well now,” she said in a half whisper : “I shall soon”— 
turning to him—“ be Able to take another situation. Do you think 
Mrs. Knox will give me a recommendation ? ” 

“Yes, that she will—when it’s wanted,” said he, with a queer smile. 

She sat in silence again, a tinge of colour in her face, and seeing 
fortunes in the fire. ‘ Oh the relief, the relief!” she murmured, slightly 
hfting her hands. ‘“ To feel that I may be at peace, fearing nothing ! 
I am very thankful to you, Dr. Knox, for all things.” 

“Do you know what I think would do you good?” said Dr. Knox 
suddenly. ‘A drive. The day is so fine, the air so balmy: I am sure 
it would strengthen you. Will you go?” 

‘“‘If you please, sir. I do feel stronger, since you told me this.” 

He went down stairs and spoke to Miss Deveen. She heartily agreed : 
anything that would benefit the poor girl, she said; and the carriage 
was coming round to the door, for she had-been thinking of going out 
herself. Cattledon could not oppose, for she had stepped over to the 
curate’s. 

‘Would you very much mind—would you pardon me if I asked to 
be allowed to accompany her alone?” said Dr. Knox hurriedly to Miss 
Deveen, as Janet was coming down stairs on Lettice’s arm, dressed for 
the drive. | 

Miss Deveen was taken by surprise. He spoke as though he were 
flurried, and she saw the red look on his face. 

‘“‘T can take care of her as perhaps no one else could,” he added 
with asmile. ‘ And I—I want to ask her a question, Miss Deveen.” 

“‘ [—think—I—understand you,” she said, smiling back at him. 
“‘Well, you shall go. Miss Cattledon will talk of propriety; though, 
when she comes home, and be fit to snap us all up.” 

And Cattledon was. When she found Janet had been let go for a 
slow and easy drive, with no escort but Dr. Knox inside, and the fat 
coachman on the box, she conjectured that Miss Deveen must have 
taken leave of her senses. Cattledon took up her station at the win- 
dow to wait for the return, letting out little words of temper every 
other second, likes bubbles of barm rising up. 
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The air must have done Janet good. She came in from the carriage 
on Dr. Knox’s arm, her cheeks bright and her pretty eyes cast down. 

“Have you put your question, Dr. Knox?” asked Miss Deveen, 
meeting him in the hall, while Janet came on in. 

“Yes, and had it answered,” he said brightly. ‘ Thank you, dear 
Miss Deveen ; I see we have your sympathies.” 

She just: took his hand in hers and squeezedit. It was the first day 
she had seen him, but she liked his face. 

Cattledon began upon Janet at once. If she felt well ‘enough to 
start off on promiscuous drives, she must be well enough to see about 
a situation. 

‘““T have been speaking to her of one, Miss Cattledon,” said Dr. 
Knox, catching the words as he came in. “I think she will accept it.” 

“Where is it?” asked Cattledon. 

“* At Lefford.” 

‘‘ She shall never go back to Rose Villa with my consent, sir. And 
I think you ought to know better than to propose it to her.” 

‘To Rose Villa! Certainly not: at least at present., Rose Villa 
will be hers, though; the only little settlement that can be made upon 
her.” 

The words struck Cattledon silent. But she could see through a 
brick wall. - 

“Perhaps you want her, young man?” 

“Yes, Ido. JI should have wanted her before this, but that I had 
no home to offer her. I have one now; and good prospects too. Janet 
has had it all explained to her. Perhaps you will allow me to explain 
it to you, Miss Cattledon.” 

“I’m sure it’s more than Janet Carey could have expected,” said 
Cattledon, growing mollified as she listened. ‘‘She’s a poor thing. 
I hope she will make a good wife!” 

“T will risk it, Miss Cattledon.” 

‘¢ And she shall be married from my house,” struck in Miss Deveen. 
“Johnny, if you young Oxford blades can get up for it, I will have you 
to the wedding.” 

And we did get up for it. And saw the end, so far, of Janet Carey. 
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ROBERT TURNER. 


I. 


a ARGARET,” said Mrs. Evans to her sister, ‘I see you have 
a note from Fanny Williams. Is she better?” 

‘‘T am sorry to say,” answered Miss Buckland, “that she does not 
improve. The doctor has recommended an immediate change of air. 
Miss Carnaby presses me to give her some little assistance till she 
could make other arrangements, and I think, considering our long 
friendship, the least I can do for Fanny is to offer my services.” 

At this point in the conversation, Mr. Evans laid down a letter which 
had hitherto engrossed his attention, and looked towards Margaret, 
who continued : 

“Don’t you think, both of you, that I ought to do so?” 

“To tell the truth,” said Mrs. Evans, “I don’t think anything of the 
kind. You came here for a holiday, and to give us a little of your 
society, and if you leave us to teach Miss Carnaby’s pupils, you might 
as well have remained in town. You may show sympathy for Fanny 
without such an ostentatious demonstration of friendship.” . 

‘“‘T know,” answered Margaret, ‘“‘that it apvears self-willed, perhaps 
even selfish, on my part to make this proposition; but there is the 
pleasure of serving a friend, and being usefully employed at the same 
time. I will promise to remain with you a fortnight after my duties 
have ceased. What do you say, John?” 

**T see excellent arguments on both sides of the question,” replied 
Mr. Evans. ‘‘ Your sister is not more desirous to have you here than 
I; yet I am clearly of opinion that an opportunity of doing a kindness, 
especially such a kindness as this, should not be neglected. But 
besides the moral consideratton of the subject, I have another reason 
here,” and he laid his hand on the letter before him. 

‘“‘ What is that?” asked both ladies in a breath. 

“It is a letter from my old friend, Robert Turner, saying he is 
coming to England by next mail.” 

“What!” cried Mrs, Evans. “The Mr. Turner of whom I have 
heard you speak so much; your friend at school and college ; that 
clever, unsettled, eccentric " 

“The very same, my dear. Shall I read you his letter?” And 
without waiting for permission, he proceeded : 

“ Colombo, 5th February, 1872. 

“My DEAR JOHN,—You will think my communications are like 
myself—very erratic : a letter once a year being generally the extent of 
our correspondence. Yours has always been a pleasant annual, that 
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never failed to refresh my spirits, welcome as a cooling stream at the 
equator, and cheering as a glimpse of sunshime in Spitzbergen. They 
were all I ever saw that made me sigh to revisit England. 

‘‘ The brevity of this epistle is accounted for by the fact that I am 
really coming home. I leave by the Dovercourt to-morrow, and hope to 
be with you shortly after you read these lines. It is my intention to 
intrude on your hospitality on my way to Russia. Having disposed of 
my interest in the Chickaboo diamond mine, I have undertaken a 
contract for the Russian Government at Moscow, and will proceed 
thither via Westmarsh Villa—pleasant half-way resting-place ! 

‘My heart warms, old fellow, in the expectation of so soon seeing 
you, and of being introduced to your wife. I trust she may be gracious 
to an old curmudgeon. Convey to her my sincere regards ; and hoping 
soon to shake the hand of my old chum, believe me, yours sincerely, 

* ROBERT TURNER.” 

“Poor old fellow! he must have softened wondrously,” continued 
Mr. Evans; “but then that’s tome. He'd talk in a different tone to 
his Chickaboo manager, I'll be bound.” 

‘“‘ And pray,” inquired Miss Buckland, “ what has this Mr. Turner to 
do with my going to Miss Carnaby’s ?” 

‘‘T am coming to that, my dear Margaret. He may have changed 
since we parted, and I hope he has; but if he is anything like what he 
was a few years ago, the presence of a lady will discompose him. 
Under a feeling of restraint, and apprehensive of running counter to 
the usages of polite society, I shouldn’t be at all surprised if he finds 
some business of importance requiring his immediate attention else- 
where, shortly after his arrival, Under these circumstances, your 
absence may induce him to feel more at ease, and to become sooner 
acclimatized to our home atmosphere. I don’t, in any event, give his 
patience credit for a longer stay in the neighbourhood than a few days, 
so that he will pass from us like a shadow, though I hope not without 
leaving behind him a little sunshine.” . 

“Your argument is unanswerable,” said Miss Buckland. “TI will 
see Miss Carnaby at once. But you must let me have a peep at your 
bear, John.” | 

‘“‘ Certainly,” replied Mr. Evans, witha laugh. “ He’s not a dangerous 
bear. He may growl occasionally, but he doesn’t bite; and as he will 
come and go like a comet or a dream, I should like him to appreciate 
an English fireside.” 

‘‘] desire particularly,” said Mrs. Evans, “to make him feel at home; . 
and, as he may be with us at any moment, I will have the rooms 
prepared at once.” 

For many years John Evans and Robert Turner had been com- 
panions and friends, but his marriage led Mr. Evans to be more with 
his wife and at his own fireside, and less at the club or assisting to 
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organize a supper-party. Mobert Turner told everybody he was the 
most ill-used man in the world, and that he felt more inveterate against _ 
marriage than he had ever done. ‘‘Ah!” he had said, “‘ you wouldn't 
catch him throwing an old friend overboard for a woman : however, he 
bore no ill-will,” and so on; and as he had rather suddenly accepted 
an engagement to assist in organizing the Railway System of Northern 
India, he had been prevented from congratulating John’s new wife prior 
to his departure; although some of his friends were malicious 
enough to say that he purposely avoided her. 

Several years had now passed. The world had gonc smoothly with 
John Evans, and the hours he did not spend in the city, he was never 
far from Westmarsh Villa. His erratic friend had been here, there, and 
everywhere in that time. From India, he had gone to Australia, and 
from thence it is hard to tell to how many other parts of the world, till 
he found himself in the East again, from whence he had wnitten to his 
old friend. The expectation of their meeting set John Evans thinking 
of his friend’s peculiarities, and of many scenes and incidents in the 
past. He recalled his peculiar notions about many things ; how he was 
wont to say that he was better without incumbrance, as he could not 
otherwise have run over the world so well. He hoped experience had 
changed his friend’s views in this respect, for he desired nothing more 
ardently than to see him happy: and his own experience suggested the 
step he had himself taken in marrying a good wife as the most likely 
one in the world to promote a man’s comfort and contentment. 


II. 


Mr. TurRNER had been several days in the neighbourhood, and 
appeared quite to enjoy renewing his acquaintance with the locality and 
with some of its residents. The conversations and disputations between 
him and Mr. Evans were interminable. His human sympathies were 
‘expanding, and he seemed inclined to be friendly with everybody in 
the place. 

“You have positively visited Chimborazo and Tlascala !” said Mr. 
Evans. ‘Was there not something exciting in the very idea of being 
there?” 

‘One gets sated with mere sight-seeing,” replied the traveller. 
‘Having once examined and admired any series of natural objects, 
unless in the truly awful and sublime, as Mont Blanc or NiaBara— 
which a thoughtful mind never tires of contemplating—one mountain 
pass, or winding river, or placid lake is much like another. I am too 
matter-of-fact to indulge in romantic reverie. I lack imagination to be 
a painter or a poet; in looking ona hill or a valley, I have probably 
thought more how I could tunnel the one or span the other.” 

As Mr. Turner became communicative, he walked up ahd down the 


apartment, smoking a cigar. 
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‘‘'Varied as are the natural features of the different countries I have 
seen,” continued he, “they interested me less than the ordinary occur- 
rences of daily life—the habits and customs, and the kindly greetings 
of the common people. I have mixed with all classes, but the heartiest 
welcome has generally com® from the humble cotter. You would be 
charmed with the scenery and vegetation of the tropics, yet, for variety 
—for scenes of the antique, the romantic, the magnificent—those on the 
route I take to Moscow are not to be equalled. By Jove, sir! Why 
shouldn’t you come with me? Such a tmp would reinvigorate you. It 
would give you a new lease of life, and supply you with subjects for 
conversation on your return sufficient to entertain the country around 
for months to come. We should go from Paris. You haven't crossed 
the Channel for years, and cannet realise the metamorphoses the 
Germans have made there. We shall have a glimpse of its restoration ; 
then eastwards—why, my cigar is out !” 

‘You are indeed eloquent,” laughed Mr. Evans, now that he had a 
chance of putting in a word, “and quite inflame me with your ardour. 
If I were more active, and as free as you, ‘nothing would please me 
better than to accompany you. But——” 

“But me no buts! Won't I take care of you as if you were a child ? 
Won’t it clear your brain, and cheer your heart, and strengthen every 
nerve and sinew in your body? Time and money well spent, I say. 
Then to meet your wife after a short absence will be iG 

‘*A short absence will be what?” inquired Mrs. Evans, repeating 
the words she had heard on entering the room. 

“A cementing of the bonds of matrimony and affection, madam. I 
have been urging your husband to accompany me to the Continent, 
that he may witness some of the wonders of modern civilization ; and 
he positively hesitates. Such a tour will be of vast service to him, and 
he wouldn’t be away more than—let me see !” 

‘‘Ah! You have been conspiring against me,” cried Mrs. Evans ; 
‘and would lure my husband away from home. What have you to say 
for yourself, John?” 

‘I hardly know,” penitently replied Mr. Evans ; “ only that, in listen- 
ing to my friend's glowing account of strange scenes and people, I had 
a strong desire to see them for myself. I can remember the day when 
much less than I have heard would have sent me marching. But times 
are changed, and my habits are not what they were. I feel, Robert, 
that my wife is right ;—that my place is with her. Take my advice, 
and prolong your stay with us for a week or two. Perhaps I may never 
see you again. I wish I could urge, with any hope of success, what 
my wife has suggested as to your taking the house adjoining, and leave 
others to sink mines and seek adventures. We should continue our 
conversations on the habits of men, and I should listen to the relation 
of your experiences over the garden wall.” 
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“ Alas, for what might have been!” replied Mr. Turner; “but I am 
fairly committed to this Russian project.” 

‘“‘ If my entreaties might avail,” urged Mrs. Evans, “I also would beg 
you to remain. John sees so few people, and is evidently so much 
enlivened by your society that I know he will miss you much. I had 
anticipated a continuance of our pleasant intercourse. Then Acacia 
Lodge is such a charming place.” 

‘*My dear Mrs. Evans,” Mr. Turner ventured to reply, “your un- 
usual interest so touches me that the undertaking I have on hand might 
suffer if I listened further. On my return, I may be persuaded to place 
myself at your disposal.” 

“ Alas ! Acacia Lodge will be let then.” 

‘You see, Robert,” interrupted Mr. Evans, “my wife is a true woman ; 
only, of course, you know nothing about them. When they make up 
their minds to anything, it is as good as done. I don't mean any dis- 
paragement by the remark, my dear.” 

‘Let us say no more on the subject for the present,” laughed Mr. 
Turner. ‘“ By-the-by, who was that young lady I saw passing out at 
the gate this morning ?” 

“Oh! that was my sister,” said Mrs. Evans. ‘She was going to 
school.” 

“Indeed! How is it I haven’t met with her ?” 

‘*Well, she’s staying with a friend at present; besides, she isn’t of 
much importance. You may probabiy see her before you leave us. 
Where are you going to-day?” 

‘I must see my old friend Miss Carnaby again, and then I intend 
to give Mr. Abbot, the vicar, a call. You won’t accompany me, John? 
_Ah, well; I shall see you at dinner.” 

‘¢ Why you saw Miss Carnaby yesterday!” cried Mr. Evans: “and 
the day before that! What a chat of gossip you two must indulge in ! 
Remember, half-past six precisely.” 

As Mr. Turner walked briskly along the country lane, brushing the 
hedges with his walking-stick, he soliloquised more seriously than he 
was wont. “Ah!” he thought, “he’s a good old fellow, is John 
Evans. It’s a pity I can’t humour him in this stay-at-home crotchet of 
his. As he truly says, I have plenty of money, and my professional 
reputation is established. I have no successor to carry out my schemes, 
and they may probably die with me. Very unsatisfactory—very ! John 
puts these things in a new light. How wise books do make a man! 
John was always fond of books. But how would it look for a 
Himalayan surveyor to plant potatoes and cultivate crocuses in an 
outlandish English village? Perhaps occasionally—who can tell ?>— 
to drink gruel with his night-cap on, and his feet in hot water? 
Faugh! But I wish—well, I wish John Evans and his wife had let me 
come and go in my own way. They are so wise, and careful, and 
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* 
prudent ; and I am only a poor ignoramus—an obstinate blockhead, 
too,-who don’t know my own interests. If any one else said so, how- 
ever, I should be apt to get crusty, I fear. . I'd be inclined to—” and 
he raised his walking-stick threateningly. 

‘“‘T beg your pardon, sir, I’m sure,” he added apologetically, seeing at 
this moment the Vicar standing before him. ‘‘I was engaged in an 
interesting conversation with myself. I had intended to call on you 
after seeing Miss Carnaby.” 

“* Let us walk together, then,” said the Vicar. ‘I also was going to 
Miss Carnaby’s.” So they proceeded in company. 


IIT. 

WE find the gentleman seated in Miss Carnaby’s drawing-room, with 
her and Mfss Buckland, though Mr. Turner had no idea that the latter, 
whom he had now seen several times, was Mrs. Evans’s sister. The in- 
teresting nature of the conversation we may take for granted, to judge 
fromthe uniform patienceand politenessof Mr. Turner, but the topics that 
intererested them are not of such importance as to warrant their being 
chronicled in the present narrative. Even the Vicar seemed more than 
usually animated, and the ladies accepted his invitation to spend the 
evening at the Vicarage: and Mr. Turner promised to dine with him. 

On their homeward journey, Mr. Turner was absent and taciturn, so 
that Mr. Abbott had the conversation chiefly to himself. He asked, 
among other things, of the truth of certain statements he had read, 
accounting for the lawless character of the natives of the South 
American Republics, from the feebleness and indifference of the 
governments. ‘‘ Being an observant traveller, you are, I should say, a 
more reliable authority. How far do you agree with this writer ? ” 

‘““T think so,” replied Mr. Turner; ‘“‘it will be advisable to let Mr. 
Evans know that I don’t dine at home.” 

‘“‘T thought you had heard my query,” said the Vicar; ‘“‘ however, 
I see you are preoccupied with other matters. Notice will be sent to 
Mr. Evans, and I shall ask him to join us in the evening. By-the-by, 
did you take any special notice of that young lady with Miss Carnaby ? 
Don’t you think her well informed and agreeable?” slily and suddenly 
asked the Vicar, for he had observed that Mr. Turner was very marked 
in his attention. 

This subject seemed more pleasing, for he promptly replied, ‘‘I do 
indeed. I have seen her several times, and each time am more charmed 
with her. Do you know, I was dreaming of what might have been ? 
Don’t call me absurd, but I think had I met with such a young lady 
years ago——”’ 

“Or rather, excuse me for interrupting you, had you manifested the 
same interest in any young lady at the time you allude to——” 

‘“* Well, finish my sentence.” 
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‘‘T think you intended to say that, in such an event, there would 
have been, before now, a Mrs. Robert Turner.” 

‘‘ Ah, more than that, sir! more than that. I would have said that 
there might long ago have been a Bob Turner, a little less dogmatic 
and disagreeable. You know what I mean.” 

““My dear Mr. Turner, I do know what you mean, and you will 
forgive me when I say that you haven't made a more sensible remark 
to-day.” 

‘Except my reply to your learned interrogatory.” 

‘Oh, of course! But you may talk freely to me. I shall not abuse 
your confidence.” 

‘Thanks ! I know I may confide in your friendship. But how shall 
I face John Evans? If he finds I am smitten I shall never hear the 
end of it.” 

“Let him laugh who wins,” said the Vicar; “but I much mistake 
my good friends, Mr. and Mrs. Evans, if the prospect of your settling 
among us will not afford them very great satisfaction.” 

“You and they, then, know sufficient of the young lady to assure me 
of this.” 

“More than sufficient.” 

“In that case,” said Mr. Turner, “I will say no more on the subject.” 

On arriving at the Vicarage, he was accorded a very gracious recep- 
tion by Mrs. Abbott, and so rapidly did he recover his wonted anima- 
tion that the time previous to the arrival of their visitors passed agree- 
ably. After dinner the Vicar showed him over his vinery and green- 
houses, and took great pleasure in exhibiting and explaining to an 
attentive listener his improvements on the stereotyped methods of 
heating and ventilation. On re-entering the dining-room, laden with 
some of the choicest of the fruit, they found their visitors waiting. 

The evening passed quickly. Mr. Turner drew largely on his stores 
of information, contributing to the amusement and instruction of the 
company. The contents of albums and portfolios were in course of 
examination and criticism, when our traveller, seeing Miss Buckland in 
the garden, stepped out of the open window, and joined her on the 
terrace. The movement did not escape the notice of the Vicar, who 
skilfully and good-naturedly distracted the attention of his wife and 
Miss Carnaby, at that moment engaged in the serious discussion of the 
relative claims of applicants for the benefit of their clothing society. 
Mr. and Mrs. Evans were at length announced, and were pleased to 
learn that Mr. Turner had made himself agreeable. ‘“ Where was he 
now?” Well, they supposed he would be found somewhere in the 
garden modelling an earthwork. As for Miss Buckland, no doubt she 
was in the nursery. 

In a lull of conversation, the Vicar asked, with a half-suppressed 
yawn, ‘‘ Where can that eccentric being have gone?” 
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His wife stated that the children had been some time in bed, and 
was about to remark that it was too late to make any successful effort 
in the making of earth or any other works, when she was interrupted 
by the gentleman himself opening the window and entering the room. 

“It’s nothing less than a conspiracy,” cried Mr. Turner. “ Why 
didn’t you tell me that Miss Buckland was Mrs. Evans’s sister? Why 
John—Mrs. Evans " 

They all gazed in astonishment. He was positively excited. As for 
Miss Buckland, she retired into the shade. 

‘Bob, my dear fellow,” said Mr. Evans, “be calm. Sit down, and 
tell us what’s the matter.” 

‘“‘The matter’s this, John. You have my authority to take Acacia 
Lodge to-morrow morning. Miss Buckland has kindly said that she 
doesn’t care if she does change her name to—to—a-hem ! and that if 
no objection is offered on the part of stony-hearted guardians and cruel 
sisters, she will effect this without the necessity of applying for letters 
patent. You're a sly rogue, John Evans, not to tell me your wife had 
such a sister!” 

‘“‘T told you myself,” said Mrs. Evans, as well as she could speak for 
astonishment. ‘I said that she was my sister; and that she was at 
school; and that you should see her before you left us.” 

‘Ah, Mrs. Evans!” replied Mr. Turner, “ perhaps you told nothing 
but the truth, but you didn’t tell the whole truth.” 

Mr. Evans, unable to restrain his rising mirth, burst into a fit of 
laughter, in which he was joined by the other spectators of the scene. 

‘Sit down, Robert Turner, and attend to me,” he said. ‘You must 
excuse him, my dear friends; he is eccentric and does nothing like other 
people. He is young and inexperienced. When he has seen a little 
more of social life, he will act with more circumspection. You can’t 
put young heads on old shoulders. I mean r 

“Wait till I get you home, John Evans!” was growled from Mr. 
Turner's corner. 

“You know what I mean ;” continued Mr. Evans. ‘ Now, come 
here, Margaret. Do you indeed promise to take this man—But I will 
not ask you such a question. You will answer it to the Vicar shortly, 
I have no doubt.” 

Miss Carnaby burst into tears, and then hastily left the room. 

‘“‘T told you he wouldn’t bite, Margaret,” said Mr. Evans slily, when 
they had ,reached the seclusion of their own home. ‘But I seem to 
have predicted falsely.” . 

‘“‘T am quite willing to take the consequences,” she answered, with a 
shy, quiet smile. 

‘‘If you relieve me from responsibility,” he replied, “I am content. 
But, to be serious. We have all of us reason to rejoice at this unex- 
pected dénouement. My wife must be gratified, because. she may now 
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take Acacia Lodge ; I am delighted in the prospect of an intelligent 
and conversational neighbour ; and Mr. Turner has pleased himself in 
his choice of a companion to Moscow.” 

Need we add more? Unless to state that a party of two ladies and 
two gentlemen last season visited Russia, and returned vid Paris. Also, 
that we heard Mr. Turner state, shortly after the events above narrated, 
that his wife, fearing he had caught cold, put his feet into hot water, 
aired his nightcap, and gave him something warm to drink; and that 
he was obliged to confess that, after all, such treatment was not always 
to be despised. 


—PLORBLEES 


FORGOTTEN ! 
By Mrs. G. LINNA:us BANKS. 


SILENT, and pale, and clad in white, 
(The fun’ ral bell deep tolling,) 

Under the screen of the coffin lid 

All that was wife and mother lies hid, 

Dead, and buried, and out of sight, 
And tears from sad eyes are rolling. 


She, who was late a home’s delight, 

(The death-bell scarce done tolling,) 
Whose virtues live in the fresh-cut stone, 
Lies in darkness—forgotten, alone, 
Dead, and buried, and out of sight— 

Where tears from the skies are rolling. 


Blushing, and glad, and robed in white, 
(Blithe wedding-bells are pealing) 

A bride is led past the still fresh stone, 

That says in a language all its own: 

“* Dead, and buried, and out of sight, 
Have stones or have hearts more feeling ? ” 


As young and trusting, pure and bright 
(For whom gay bells rang pealing), 

As the second wife he weds to day, 

Was the bride who now is only clay — 

Dead, and buried, and out of sight— 
Of those at the altar kneeling. 


The slab bears witness to the light, 
(Loud joy-bells o’er it swelling,) 
Loving motherhood, faith as a wife, 
Patient endurance of troublous life 
Dead, and buried, and out of sight, 
Fade as a dream ere the telling. 
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ONLY A FISHERMAN. 


LONG the coast of New Jersey (and, for all the writer knows, 
perhaps along the whole Atlantic seaboard) are numerous pro- 
tective stations. On a rough, lonely point of land, near to some 
treacherous bar, that shoots its deadly tongue far out into the bosom of 
the ocean, stand these houses of the coast-guard. A long, low building 
is there, containing a surf-boat, life-lines, rockets, mortars, and all the 
appliances for saving life, when, struggling through the foam and spray, 
some staunch ship goes to pieces. 

At the southern extremity of Barnegat Bay stands Barnegat Light, 
and near to it is one of these mentioned stations. There was a time, 
not sO very many years ago, when no beacon was here to warn the 
sailor of the treacherous coast upon which he was journeying. Dark, 
horrible deeds, that make a man shudder and a woman grow pale at 
their recital, are told of this place. Of false lights set out to allure 
confiding ships to their destruction ; of the robbery of the drowned, 
whom the sea cast up; of the exulting over the theory that “dead 
men tell no tales.” Often when sailing down the beautiful bay in the 
moonlight, have we listened to the stories told by some old weather- 
beaten coaster of the days and doings of Barnegat. But now all is 
changed ; nightly the bright light in the tower flashes out over the 
water, warning thé mariner miles away of the sands and hidden dangers 
at its base. Should a vessel go ashore, as they, alas! sometimes do, 
for winds are mighty and waves engulfing, kind hearts and strong arms 
are always ready to aid in the noble work of saving human life. No 
matter how dark the night, or how fierce the tempest, the wreckers are 
ready when called upon. 

Around these stations little settlements have sprung up, the families 
of men who find their living in the broad Atlantic. Rough, uneducated 
fishermen, who know all about the tides, and can read the signs of the 
weather by the sky; who are familiar with every line and sail of a 
vessel, and who can handle their tiny craft in the narrows and channels 
when tall ships make for the open sea ; but who are ignorant of all else, 
and have never been many miles from home in their lives. 

In one of these settlements on the shores of Barnegat lived two 
young men, fishermen, who might well be compared to David and 
Jonathan, so great was their love to each other. Together they owned 
the boat in which they made their excursions after the different fish, 
and “share and share alike’ did they divide the proceeds of the 
catch when sold at the neighbouring towns. From boyhood these 
two had been bosom companions ; and as they grew up-the intimacy 
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cemented in a strong and lasting friendship. They were named Amos 
and James. Other names they probably possessed, but it may be 
questioned if even they themselves remembered what they were: Amos 
was Amos, and James was Jim: and nobody asked for more. 

Amos was domineering ; sometimes cross: but the other had a sweet 
temper. Nothing provoked Jim: he never gave his partner an angry 
reply, but with a cheery “ All right, old fellow,” went on with his work. 
No fair-weather friendship was it, either; for they had stood by each 
other when death, in its most appalling form, stared them in the face. 
It was the talk of the whole place, this love that outlasted the change 
of years. 

Led by a mutual feeling, or by some other similar instinct, they both 
fell in love with the same girl: Hetty, the belle of the place. For the 
first time in their lives, a cloud threatened to come between them—a 
cloud no bigger than a woman’s hand. For a short while there was 
coolness: but one night when Amos went to visit the gitl, Jem took . 
his lantern and started off to fish for bass by firelight. The next day, 
when he came in again, he quietly told Amos that he should think no 
more of Hetty, and that he had better secure her for himself. And he 
seemed so unconcerned that neither Amos nor anybody else dreamed 
of the struggle that had taken place in the bosom that beat under that 
dark red shirt. Jim was a true gentleman: and Amos, feeling reassured 
on the subject of Hetty, thought he had been mistaken, and went in 
and won the girl. 

Anos married Hetty, and his friend went home to live with them. 
From that moment, Hetty was to James as a sister; just as Amos was 
his brother. Years passed. Children came. The neighbours said 
they would wean the father’s heart from his early companion. But they 
seemed to make no difference whatever: the two friends were one in 
love and in life. 

The last born was a little boy, whom they named Denny. No one 
could ever understand why it was that James took such a fancy to this 
child. If it had been his own he could not have loved the little fellow 
more. The house was filled with beautiful shells and sea-plants, brought 
by him from long distances for his darling to play with. Often when 
he returned tired and hungry from a hard day’s toil, Denny would run 
to meet him, crying for a sail in the boat ; hunger and fatigue would be 
forgotten, the sail would be hoisted, and together they, would go skim- 
ming the clear water, far out among the white caps that tossed and 
fretted on the bar, only to return when darkness had set in. It was 
Jim’s delight to explain to the boy the secrets of their simple navigation ; 
to show him how to set the sail, and tack and steer ; to teach him how 
to take the fish, and tell him stories of the wrecks which lay, like skele- 
tons, with their ribs whitened and bare all around them. 

Amos and his wife sometimes asked their bachelor guest why he 
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didn’t get married, and have a home'of his own: but he would laugh 
and say he was too well suited where he was. 

One Sunday evening after a day of quiet and repose, the little family 
were all assembled in the one room that served the purpose of parlour 
and kitchen. Denny had fallen asleep in Jim’s lap, his head resting on 
the broad bosom, while around the child's neck was thrown a brawny 
-arm blackened by exposure. Amos was reading the Bible ; his custom 
on a Sunday night. 

“ Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life for 
his friends.” 

As the words fell from the reader’s lips ; the words of one who spake 
as never man spake ; Jim looked up from the sleeping child. Somehow 
that passage had struck a responsive chord in his heart. He remained 
very. quiet, lost in thought. Hetty spoke to him, asking why he did 
not put the child in his crib, but he never heeded her. Rising, she 
took Denny from his arms and laid him away in bed, Jim neglecting to 
give him his customary good-night kiss. At length he arose and taking 
down his pipe from the shelf, slowly and abstractedly filled it with 
tobacco fromthe pouch. When he had finished, he reached over to the 
table and, picking up the candle, lighted the tobacco with a few vigorous 
puffs. 

*“‘ Going out, Jim?” said Amos, looking up from his book, which he 
was then reading to himself. 

‘Only a little while ; I'll be back soon,” Jim replied, putting on his 
hat and opening the door. 

He did not go far: only to a bench just outside the door. Throwing 
himself lazily upon it, he smoked quietly. 

It was a beautiful, starlight night. He could see the flashing signal 
in the lighthouse, glittering and gleaming like some eye of fire set in 
the heavens. The air was full of music—that wild, sad melody that 
the breakers make as they fall unceasingly on the beaten shore. James 
thought of that night, several years ago: that particular night when the 
unknown ship went to pieces just over there, where the yeasty waves 
gleamed out in the darkness on the Spit. Not a soul was saved—the 
only living thing that came ashore was a large Newfoundland dog, 
which was even now sleeping in the kennel just a few yards from him. 
He remembered how the next morning Amos and he walked down the 
beach and found, lying upon the sands, the dead bodies of two young 
girls clasped in each other’s embrace. They could not part them with- 
out using force, so they made one grave and buned them together, 
within sight and sound of the océan in which they perished. He sup- 
posed they were friends who loved each other: he and Amos decided 
that they were not sisters: and when the fatal moment came they 
passed into the world beyond, locked breast to breast. But the good 
book said, ‘‘to lay down his life for his friend.” Yes, ¢hat was true 
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friendship ; the friendship enjoined by Christ: if a time came when 
one of two close friends might be called upon to stand up and say “I, 
instead of him.” 

The smoke from the burning tobacco had wrapped thickly around 
him, and it might be that in its fleecy clouds he saw, as by some subtle 
instinct, a vision of a day not far distant, when his love for his friend 
should be tested according to the standard set up nearly two thousand 
years ago. His mood that night was curiously solemn: Amos and his 
wife did not know what had come to him. 


* * * * * * 


One bright November morning, ere the sun had risen, and the nightly 
dew lay thick upon the grass, Amos and James started for a run down 
to Squann. Many were the reports that had come up to Barnegat of 
the quantity and the quality of the catch of fish at the former place ; 
of the immense shoals of snapping-mackerel: of the fine king of 
the table fish. So to Squann the two men were going on that late 
autumn morning. Stepping into the smack and hoisting the sail, 
they glided swiftly over the water ; until little Denny, standing at the 
door of the house, lost sight of them in the hazy distance. 

Amos had the tiller, and James sat on one of the thwarts, quiet and 
absorbed in thought. He had never been noisy; but latterly a sad 
and gentle mood seemed to have fallen on him. A good mun; and 
when the sun was well up.in the heavens, Squann was reached. After a 
thorough trial, they found that the reported good fishing was like many 
other much-circulated stories, untrue. It might have been excellent 
once, but it was very poor now. 

‘Let's go out to the banks,” said James, who had long before given 
up trying. 

‘“‘ We shall have to hurry, then, to get home by dark,” replied Amos, 
looking wistfully out to where the white sails of the boats looked like 
gulls in the offing. 

"The anchor was lifted, the sail again set, and straight as the crow 
flies, full fifteen miles out on the open sea, went the light craft; both 
the men vexed at returning empty. 

“‘ How’s fishing to day?" asked Amos of a man in a pleasure yacht, 
who seemed to be very busy at the work. 

“First rate,” was the answer. ‘Get your hooks in.” 

So they dropped anchor and set to work, and in a couple of hours 
caught enough for their wants. It was now nearly four o'clock in the 
afternoon. They had a long sail before them, and the day was short. 

‘“‘ Anything but a southerly wind!” exclaimed James, throwing the 
kedge into the boat ; and his tone sounded almost like a prayer. 

Amos looked up. Sure enough, the wind had shifted, and was now 
blowing from the south. They knew what those pleasant breezes from 
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that quarter meant—white squalls, that had sent many a stout fellow to 
the bottom of the sea. 

“Straight for home, Jim, as fast as we can go!” said Amos, in 
response to the question of his companion as to whether they should 
stop at Squann village on their return. 

But they did not go straight home. On the contrary, in about an 
hour, as they were steering for it, a squall came up, which in a few 
moments converted the quiet ocean into a scene of terror and confu- 
sion. The men knew there was no danger for one of these little 
boats can outride a tempest that will shatter and dismantle a large 
merchantman: but they were being driven with alarming rapidity far 
out to sea. 

Thus they were driving when night came on and the thick darkness 
closed around them; still driving on to the open water, and further 
and further away from home, and wife, and children, and Denny. 

All at once James started, raising his hand warningly. 

‘¢ Listen !” he cried. 

Both were all attention. Distinctly above the roar of the storm the 
sound grew plain: it was the splash of paddle-wheels. James threw 
up his hands and gave a cry of horror and alarm. 

A large steamship was upon them! They cried out, hoping that the 
men on the steamer would hear them and avert the threatened danger; 
but in that turmoil their feeble voices were unheeded. 

Down came the iron monster, cutting the little vessel in two; and 
then, unconscious of the mischief it had done, passed on, and was lost 
in the blackness. The two men were thrown violently into the water. 

‘“ Amos! Amos!” cried James, in a voice of pain, as soon as he 
recovered his senses sufficiently to comprehend what had taken place. 

No reply. No answer. 

But there came floating by him a dark body. He reached out his 
hand and caught it. It was part of the mast and rigging; and, en- 
tangled among the ropes and cordage, lay Amos, perfectly unconscious. 
James extricated his friend, and bound him with ropes firmly and safely 
to the floating timber. He then climbed upon this frail support and 
committed himself to the mercy of the winds and waves. 

They might have been thus in the water about twenty minutes when 
James saw, or thought he saw, a boat directly in front of them. 

“‘ Hallo there !” he called out. 

As the people in the boat did not reply, he concluded they had not 
heard him, so raising himself as high out of the water as he could, he 
called again. 

‘‘ Hallo! Boat, there !” 

He had succeeded in attracting their attention this time, for he saw 
a dark figure lean over the stern, and directly after came back the 
words : | 


a 
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‘Who's there? What is it ?” ; 

‘“‘OQur boat was run down, and we are floating ona piece of the 
mast.” 

‘Who are you ?” was the next shouted question. 

‘*‘ Amos and Jim from Barnegat—been down to Squann.” 

They must be friends or acquaintances, thought the wrecked man ; 
when he saw that upon the mention of the names they rounded to as 
well as they could ; for this boat was also crippled. 

‘Can you take us aboard !” called Jim, as they passed him. 

“We're nearly sinking now. If we took you two in none of us 
would ever reach the shore.” 

James paused. ‘‘ Can you take one of us safely ?” 

“Yes,” responded the voice from the boat. ‘ We might take one 
of you; not two.” 

“ All right ! throw us a rope !” 

After successive trials Jim caught the line thrown to him, and pulling 
himself up was soon alongside of the, welcome vessel, the occupants 
of which he recognized as acquaintances, living a short distance from 
his home at Barnegat. , 

Tump in, Jim,” said the man at the tiller, as he recognized him in 
the darkness. 

“Did you say you could take only one of us?” Jim asked, in reply 
to the invitation. 

“Yes, only one—two more in here, and we’d never see Barnegat 
again.” 

“Then take Amos. Help me with him. He has been hurt, and 
does not know anything.” 

The man spoken to looked over the side of the boat and saw a 
motionless, pallid figure tied securely to the floating timber. 

‘*He’s dead, Jim.” 

“No, he’s not,” Jim quickly said, “he’s only swooning, like. We 
were struck by a steamer.” 

“Come in, Jim,” cried another of the fishermen; ‘‘come in, man. 
Amos is as good as dead. Come, get in and save yourself.” 

‘*‘ Mates,” replied Jim, and his tone was solemn and impressive, 
‘““may be I shall never see you again. Promise me that you'll take 
Amos safely home with you! And see to him as soon as he’s aboard: 
I could do nothing for him here.” 

‘“‘ We've no time to parley,” said the man, getting impatient. “If 
you wil] have it so, Jim, you must. Here, boys, lend a hand, and let’s 
get him in.” 

The cords were cut, and the unconscious man was lifted gently 
over the side. He began to exhibit symptoms of returning reason, and 
Jim knew that the leave-taking must be short. Drawing himself up 
the side of the vessel, he caught hold of the cold, wet hand, and held it. 
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“‘ Good-bye, old friend ; the partnership’s up.” 

This was all. Climbing again to his mast, he loosed the rope that 
bound him to the boat, and in an instant she had shot ahead and was 
rapidly going out of sight. 

Long and anxiously he watched the fleeting boat ; at least it seemed 
long to him ; for one does not turn his back upon life and the beautiful 
world without sorrow and longing. Smaller and smaller it grew, until 
at last it disappeared. 

On floated Jim, his strength fast failing him. All around was soon inky 
darkness, into which he peered anxiously, as if looking for some sign 
of succour ; but save the white caps of the waves, which broke threaten- 
ingly over him, he could see nothing. The wind, which was still blow- 
ing with terrible violence, whistled around him, chilling and cutting 
him to the very bone. Alone on an angry ocean! Now on the top of 
some tall billow, now down in the trough of the sea! He thought of 
Amos and of Hetty, and wondered whether his friend was almost 
home. Then rose up little Denny! God bless the dear baby, how he 
loved him !—he would never in this world see him again. When he 
thought of this, when he remembered all that was beautiful and pleasant 
in the life he was leaving, his courage failed him and he cried out, 
‘‘Oh, God ! if I might be saved !” 

It was not a cowardly cry from this man, who had undertaken to die 
for his friend—it was the involuntary uprise of weak, frail nature against 
the wish of a brave, true heart. And we read that the Redeemer of 
mankind, he who had come into this world for the purpose of suffering 
an ignominious death, on the eve of his great atonement, cried out with 
trembling lips : 

“* Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me.” 

So Jim prayed. Not that he wished to recal his resolve : it was only 
the moment of doubt and fear, as he stood on the threshold of the 
great unknown. 

How long had he been floating thus? It seemed to him to have 
been many hours. But he knew that it could not have been so very 
long, for there was no sign of morning. 

He was getting weak and benumbed, and he felt that he could not 
hold on much longer. If the cold, sharp wind would only cease blow- 
ing! It chilled him so. Once despair and suffering got the better of 
his resolution, and he thought he would close his eyes, slip off the spar, 
and go quietly down to his death ; but he dismissed the wicked thought 
with a prayer, and grasped more firmly the saving piece of wood. He 
cried aloud for help until he was hoarse ; for he was a strong man, and 
would not go unresistingly to death like a fmghtened sheep. He had 
saved Amos’s life: and he would have liked to save his own next, if 
that might be. But no one heard his shouts. They were lost in the 


roar of the ocean. 
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How tired and sleepy he felt! The end could not be far off. To 
his memory there arose all the scenes and incidents of his life. From 
childhood until now, back from the misty past, came the departed 
days. Up from their graves rose the long-buried dead, and he saw 
them face to face just as plainly as when they talked with him in the 
flesh. But foremost in his thoughts was Denny. Denny would never 
again climb upon his knee; he would never again take him sailing 
down the bay, or out to the bar. Oh! how hard it was to leave his 
child love! But the time had come. For an instant, with the clutch 
of death, he frantically grasped the spar, and cried out, amid the storm 
and tempest : 

‘‘Oh! Father, forgive me my sins, for Christ’s sake, and bless them 
all!” Then his nerveless hold relaxed its grasp; it fell away, and he 
slipped off into the water. 

Just as Amos reached his home, and his wife and children gathered 
Around him, Jim went down into the angry ocean, there to remain until 
the great day when the sea shall give up its dead. 

*“< Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life for 
his friend.” 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
DINING AT GREYLANDS’ REST. 
T was yet early morning. The sky was darkly blue, the sea 
indolent and calm, the air intensely hot. Mr. George North, 
sitting on the bench outside the Dolphin Inn, his straw hat tilted over 
his brows, gazed at the placid sea before him, and felt as lazy as was 
the atmosphere. 

He had slept well, and breakfasted to his perfect content. Young, 
sanguine, healthy, the mystery encompassing his brother Anthony’s 
fate had not sufficed to break his rest. The more than hinted-at doubts 
of Charlotte Guise—that Anthony had been put out of the world for 
ever by Mr. Castlemaine—failed to find their response in George North’s 
mind. The mere thought of it appeared to him to be absurd ; the sus- 
picion far-fetched and impossible ; the implied doubt of the Master of 
Greylands little less than a libel on the name of Castlemaine. Men 
of the world areinclined to be practical in their views, rather than 
imaginative : and the young and hopeful look ever on the bright side 
of all things. 

That Anthony’s disappearance was most unaccountable, George 
North felt; and his continued absence, if indeed he yet lived, was 
more strange still. There was very much to be unravelled in connection 
with that past February night, and George North intended to do his 
best to bring its doings to light : but that his brother had been destroyed 
in the dreadful manner implied, he could not and would not believe. 
Without giving credit to anything so terrible, there existed ground 
enough, ay and more than enough, for distrust and uncertainty. And 
just as his sister-in-law, poor bereaved Charlotte, had taken up her 
abode at Greylands under false colours, to devote herself to search out 
the mystery of that disappearance within the Friar’s Keep, so did 
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George North resolve to take up his. Nothing loth, was he, to make 
a sojourn there. Had Anthony presented himself before him at that 
moment, safe and well, George would still have felt inclined to stay ; 
for the charms of Ethel Reene had made anything but a transient 
impression on him. The world was his own, too; he had no particular 
home in it; Greylands was as welcome to him as any other resting- 
place. 

John Bent came forth from the open door to join his guest. Land- 
lords and their ways in those days were different folks from what they 
are in these. He wore no waistcoat but a loose linen coat, and his 
head was bare. 

“ A nice stretch of water, that, sir,” he said respectfully, indicating 
the wide sea, shining out in the distance. 

* 9 It is indeed,” replied George North. “I think the place is a nice 
place altogether. That sea and the cliff, rising up there, would be 
worth sketching. And there must be other pretty spots also.” 

“True enough, sir.” 

‘‘T feel inclined to bring over my pencils and take up my abode with 
you for a bit, and sketch these places. What do you say to it, Mr. 
Bent?” 

‘‘There’s nothing I could say, sir, but that it would give me and my 
wife pleasure if you did. We'd try and make you comfortable.” 

“ Aye, I don’t fear but you’d do that. Well, I think I shall go 
to Stilborough and bring back my rattletraps. I saw a charming bit of 
scenery yesterday when I went to call on the French lady. It is an 
archway covered with ivy : looking through the opening, you catch a 
view of a cottage with a back-ground of trees. There was a small 
rustic bridge also not far off, lying amid trees, and a stream of water 
running under it, the whole dark and sheltered. These spots would 
make admirable sketches.” 

“No doubt, sir,” returned John Bent by way of answer. “But you’d 
have to crave the leave of the Master of Greylands before making ’em. 
And that leave might not be easy to get.” 

‘Why not?” 

“ They be on his land, sir.” 

‘What of that? Surely he would not deny it! The great Creator 
has not been churlish in making this world beautiful—should one man 
wish to keep any part of it for the enjoyment of his own sole eye- 
sight ?” 

John Bent gave his head a shake. “I don’t think it is that Mr. 
Castlemaine would do that, sir ; he is not so selfish as that comes to ; 
but he does not like to see strangers about the place. He’d keep all 
strange folks out of Greylands if he could: that’s my belief.” 

‘Why should he?” 

‘It’s just his pride and his temper, sir.” 
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“ But I thought I had heard Mr, Castlemaine described as a generous 
man ; a pleasant-tempered man,” remarked Mr. North. 

_“ Well, and so he is, sir, when he chooses to be,” confessed the land- 
lord ; ‘“‘I don’t say to the contrary. In many things he is as easy and 
liberal as a man can be. But in regard to having strangers about 
his land, or in the place either, he is just a despot. And I think the 
chances are ten to one, sir, against your getting leave to sketch any 
spot of his.” 

“I can but ask. If he refuses me, well and good. Of course I 
should not attempt to defy him—though I am by no means sure that 
he or any one else has the legal power to deny our copying nature’s 
works, in man’s possession though they may be. Nevermind. Enough 
free objects will be left for me: such as that cliff, for example, and that 
glorious sea.” e * 

Mr. North rose as he spoke. At that same moment two of the 
Grey Ladies were crossing over fromthe Nunnnery. Only one of them 
wore the dress of the community, Sister Margaret. ‘The other was 
Miss Castlemaine, in her flowing mourning robes. Each of the ladies 
smiled kindly and gave the good-morrow to John Bent. George 
North lifted his straw hat with reverence, and kept it off until they 
should have passed. 

Possibly the action, so uncharacteristic of most Englishmen, attracted 
particularly the attention of Mary Ursula. Bending slightly her head 
to acknowledge the courtesy, her eyes rested on the young man’s face. 
Whether it was his action, whether it was anything she saw in the face 
that struck on her, certain it was that she half stopped to gaze upon 
him. She said nothing, however, but passed on. 

““What a magnificent young woman!” cried Mr. North, when the 
ladies were out of hearing. ‘She is beautiful. I mean the lady in 
mourning : not the Sister.” 

‘She is that, sir. It is Miss Castlemaine.” 

‘“‘ Miss Castlemaine ? Which Miss Castlemaine?” 

‘‘The late banker’s daughter, sir. Niece to the Master of Grey- | 
lands.” 

An hour later, the ladies went by again on their way homeward. 
John was outside his door still, but alone. Miss Castlemaine accosted 
him. ; 

“Who was that gentleman we saw here just now, Mr. Bent?” 

‘‘ His name’s North, madam ; he is an artist.” 

‘Thank you,” said Miss Castlemaine. 

‘Why did you inquire ? ” asked Sister Margaret, as they went on. 

‘‘ Because something in the stranger's face seemed to be familiar to 
me—as though I had seen it before,” replied Mary Ursula. 

Meanwhile, Mr. George North, who seemed to do things rather upon 
impulse—or, at least, not to lose time in putting into practice any reso- 
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lution he might make—had proceeded to Greylands’ Rest, to get the 
permission for sketching any particular bits of scenery which might be 
owned by Mr. Castlemaine. He took the field way; the same way 
that he and the ladies had taken the previous night, and he was nearly 
at the end of his journey when he encountered Mr. Castlemaine, who 
was coming forth from his house with Ethel Reene. Mr. North lifted 
his hat, and approached to accost them. 

‘‘T beg your pardon,” he said to Mr. Castlemaine, bowing at the 
same time to Ethel, ‘‘ I believe I have the honour of speaking to the 
Master of Greylands.” 

Mr. Castlemaine recognized him at once. As the young travelling-artist 
(so described to him by the waiter) whom he had seen the previous 
day at the Turk’s Head; the same who had just been talked of at his 
breakfast-table. This Mr. George North, it turned out, was a friend of 
Madame Guise; or, as Madame especially put it, of her late husband’s. A 
gentleman artist, Madame had said, for he was not dependent on his 
profession; he had a good patrimony: and Mr. Castlemaine had taken 
all in unsuspiciously. Apart from anything trenching on the mysteries 
of that certain February night and of the Friar’s Keep, whatever they 
might be, he was the least suspicious man in the world: and it no 
more occurred to him to connect this young man and his appearance at 
Greylands with that unhappy affair than he would have connected the 
“moon with it. Mr. Castlemaine had taken rather a fancy to this young 
artist at the ‘Turk’s Head ; he liked the look of his bright face now, as 
he came up smiling ; he warmed to the open, attractive manners. 

George North preferred his request. He had come to Greylands 
the previous day in the two-horse van from Stilborough, for the pur- 
pose of calling on Madame Guise ; he had been struck with the pretty 
place and with the many charming bits of scenery it presented, fit for 
the pencil: some of these spots, he found, belonged to the Master of 
Greylands ; would the Master of Greylands give him permission to 
sketch them P 

And taken, it must be repeated, by the applicant’s looks and words ; 
by his winning face, his pleasing voice, his gentlemanly bearing alto- 
gether, Mr. Castlemaine gave the permission off-hand, never staying to 
count the cost of any after suggestions that might arise against it. 
Artists had come to the place before ; they had stayed a week or two 
and departed again, leaving no traces behind: that the same would be 
the case with this present one, he never thought to doubt. Mr. North 
was somewhat different from the others, though; inasmuch as that he 
was known to Madame Guise (who vouched, so to say, for his being a 
gentleman) and also that he had gained the liking of Mr. Castlemaine. 

Mr. North warmly expressed his thanks for the readily accorded 
permission. Ethel had not spoken, but was blushing perpetually as 
she stood listening to him—and for no cause whatever, she angrily told 
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herself. Mr. North turned to retrace his steps, and they all walked 
on together. 

‘“‘’You have been acquainted with Madame Guise and her family 
some time, I find,” observed the Master of Greylands. ‘‘ Knew them 
abroad.” 

‘““Oh yes. Her husband was a dear friend of mine. We were like 
Mr. North hesitated, but brought the suggestive word out, as 
he had led to it—“ like brothers.” 

‘‘Was there anything feculiar in his death?” asked Mr. Castle 
maine. ‘‘ Madame Guise seems to shrink so much from all mention of 
the subject that we can hardly help fancying there was: and it is a 
topic that we cannot question her upon. He died suddenly, she said 
one day, when some allusion was made to him, and that is all we know. 
Mrs. Castlemaine observed that she shivered perceptibly as she 
said it.” 

‘‘That is what I heard—that he died suddenly,” assented Mr. 
North. “I was roaming about Italy at the time, and did not know of 
it for some months afterwards. Madame Guise had left for England 
then. I procured her address; and, being so near, called to see her 
yesterday.” 

Mr. Castlemaine slightly nodded—as if this part scarcely needed 
explanation. ‘Then you do not know what Monsieur Guise died of, 
Mr. North? She has not told you?” 

“No, she has not. I do not know what he died of. They were 
very much attached to one another, and her avoidance of the subject 
may be perhaps natural. He was an estimable young man, and my 
very good and dear friend.” 

Thus talking, the fields were traversed and they gained the road. 
Here their routes lay in opposite directions: that of the Master of 
Greylands and Ethel to the nght, Mr. North’s to the left. He was 
returning to the Dolphin before starting on his walk to Stilborough. 

‘‘You are staying at the inn, I presume,” observed Mr. Castle- 
maine to him. 

‘“‘ Yes, I am comfortable there, and the charges are very moderate. 
I called for my bill this morning.” 

‘Called for your bill! Are you going away ?” 

‘Only to come back again this afternoon. I left my portmanteau 
and pencils at Stilborough.” 

‘* Well, we shall be happy to welcome you at Greylands’ Rest when- 
ever you feel inclined to call on Madame Guise,” spoke Mr. Castle- 
maine, in parting. ‘ Will you dine with us this evening ?” 

“Thank you. With very much pleasure.” 

Mr. Castlemaine cordially shook hands, and turned away. It was 
rare indeed that the Master of Greylands condescended to be so free 
with a stranger—or, in fact, with any one. Any previous visiting- 
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artists to the place might have looked in vain for a hand-shake. But 
his heart warmed to this young man; he knew not why: and there 
was something in Mr. North’s bearing, though it was perfectly respect- 
ful to the Master of Greylands, which seemed to testify that he was, 
and knew himself to be, of the same social standing in society ; at 
least, that gentleman’s equal. 

But that the propensity, which we.all have, to take likes and dislikes 
seems to obey no rule or law, and is never to be accounted for, it might 
be noticed as a curious circumstance here. When Mr. Castlemaine 
first saw the unfortunate Anthony, he had taken a dislike to him. 
How far the avowed errand of that young man—the putting in a claim 
to Greylands’ Rest—may have conduced to this, cannot be told: Mr. 
Castlemaine would have said that it had nothing to do with it; that he 
disliked him by instinct. Most people had seen nothing in Anthony 
but what was to be liked; ay, and much liked; Mr. Castlemaine was 
an exception. And yet here was Anthony’s brother (though Mr. Castle- 
maine knew it not) to whom his heart was going out as it had never 
yet before gone out to a stranger! ‘Truly these instincts are more 
capricious than a woman's will ! 

George North ran in to the Dolphin, caught up his umbrella to 
shield himself from the sun, and started on his hot walk to Stilborough. 
In the course of the afternoon he was back again with what he was 
pleased to call his rattletraps—a portmanteau and a sketching-case— 
having chartered a fly to Greylands. There was no two-horse van at 
his disposal that afternoon. 

“Do you get much of this fiery weather?” he asked, throwing him- 
self down by Mrs. Bent in her sitting-room and his hat on the table, 
while the landlord saw to his luggage. 

“Well, we have our share of it, sir, when it’s a hot summer. And 
this is a very hot one. Just see the sea yonder: even that looks hot.” 
' JT shall take a dip presently and try it,” returned Mr. North. “ That 
must be the best of living at the sea-side : you get glorious baths.” 

“You have not told me what you’d like for dinner, yet, sir,” resumed 
Mrs. Bent, who was stripping currants into a pan, her face and the 
currants and the cherry-cap ribbons all one and the same colour. 

“Dinner! Why I am going to dine at Greylands’ Rest. Its master 
asked me.” 

‘“‘ Did he!” cried Mrs. Bent in surprise. ‘Well that’s a great thing 
for him to do. He don’t favour new comers, sir.” 

‘He has so far favoured me. I say, Mrs. Bent,” added the artist, 
a laughing look in his bright eyes, “what a pretty girl that is up 
there !” | 

Mrs. Bent raised her own eyes from the stripping and shot forth an 
inquiring glance. He was helping himself to the ripest bunches. 

‘‘Miss Ethel Reene! Well, 60 she is, sir, and as good as she is 
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pretty. There’s no love lost—as it’s said—between her and her step- 
mother. At any rate, on Mrs. Castlemaine’s part. The servants say 
Miss Ethel gets snubbed and put upon above a bit sometimes. She 
has to give way finely to the little one.” 

“Who is the little one ?—Just look at this large bunch! Twenty 
on it, I know.” 

‘You'll get a surfeit, sir, if you eat at these sharp currants like that 
when you are so hot.” 

“Not I. I never tasted any so good.” 

‘*T shall charge you for them, sir,” she went on, laughing. 

“All mght. Charge away. I have heard my father tell a tale of 
going inco a cherry-orchard once when he was a lad, he and three more 
boys. They paid sixpence each, and eat what they liked. I fancy 
all four had a surfeit, or something, after that.” 

‘“‘T dare be bound. Boys in a cherry-orchard! Do you get fine 
currants in France, sir?” 

“We get everything that’s fine there,” responded Mr. North, as well 
as he could speak for the currants. ‘But what little one were you 
talking of, Mrs. Bent?” 

“Of Miss Flora, sir: Mrs. Castlemaine’s daughter. A troublesome, 
ill-behaved little chit, she is: always in mischief. The last time we 
were brewing ; it’s only a few days ago; my young lady was passing 
the door and ran in: she went rushing to the brewhouse, and fell back- 
wards into the mash tub. Fortunately the liquor had been drawn off; 
but there she was, squealing in the wet grains.” 

Mr. North laughed, and rose. Abandoning the currants, he put on 
his hat and went leisurely out to take his plunge in the sea. By-and- 
by, when Mrs. Bent and John were seated at tea, he came running 
back in a commotion, his wet towels in his hand. 

“Can you tell me at what time they dine at Greylands’ Rest?” 

‘* At six o'clock, sir, when they dine late,” replied John. ‘“ Mostly, 
though, it’s in the middle of the day.” 

‘“‘ And as often five o’clock as six,” put in Mrs. Bent. ‘ The earlier 
Mrs. Castlemaine dines, the better she likes it. You have not half 
dried your hair, sir.” 

‘‘T had no time for superfluous drying,” he replied. ‘It suddenly 
struck me that I did not know the hour for dinner, and I came off as I 
could. Is that the rghttime?” looking at the clock. “A quarter past five!” 

‘Right to a minute, sir. This clock never fails.” 

“ And you say, Mrs. Bent, that they sometimes dine at five. What 
will they think of me ?” 

He went leaping up the stairs, saying something about the thought- 
less ways of wandering Arabs—by which the landlord and his wife 
understood him to mean artists. An incredibly short time, and he was 
down again, dressed, and striding off to Greylands’ Kest. 
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The first thing Mr. North noticed, on entering the gate of the garden, 
was the flutter of a white dress amid a nest of trees. It was enough 
to assure him that the dinner had not begun. He penetrated these 
trees, attracted by the voices within, and found himself in sight of Ethel 
Reene and the young damsel recently spoken of—Miss Flora. 

The white dress he had seen was Ethel’s. It was an Indian sprigged 
muslin, set off with black ribbons. Her rich brown hair, so bright in 
the flicker of sunshine, had nothing to adorn it; her delicate face 
wore one of its sweetest blushes as he approached. She sat in a kind 
of grotto, a book resting in her lap while she talked to Flora. ‘That 
young lady, unmindful of her holiday attire—a costly and very pretty 
frock of grey silken gauze, for Mrs. Castlemaine had said she might 
dine at table—was astride on the branch of atree. Ethel had in vain 
told her not to get up there. She jumped down at the sight of Mr. 
North : the frock was caught by the branches, and the result was a 
woeful rent. 

‘“‘There!” exclaimed Ethel in an undertone, for Mr. North had not 
quite reached them. . “ Your beautiful new frock! Whata pity! IfI 
were mamma I should never buy you anything but stuff and cotton.” 

Flora, even, looked down ruefully at the damage: the frock was new, 
as Ethel said, costly, and beautiful. 

‘Pin it up, Ethel.” 

‘‘T have no pins here. Besides, pinning would not hold it. It can 
only be mended. You had better show it to Eliza.” 

The spoilt child ran past Mr. North on her way indoors. He came 
up to Ethel, bowed, and then held his hand out. With another bright 
and deeper blush she put hers into it. 

‘“‘T shall get quite the English manners soon,” he said, smiling as he 
sat down. ‘We do not shake hands much in my country: especially 
with young ladies. They do not let us.” 

“Do you call France your country ?” 

‘Well, I am apt to do so, having lived there so much. I have been 
making great haste here, Miss Reene, not knowing the hour for 
dinner.” 

‘‘We dine at six,” replied Ethel. ‘‘ Mamma has but just returned 
from her drive, and is dressing,” she added, as if in apology for being 
the only one to receive him. ‘‘ Papa has been out all the afternoon.” 

‘‘Ts Madame Guise well to-day ? ” 

‘‘Not very. She has one of her bad headaches, I am sorry to say, 
and isin her room. She will be here shortly.” 

He sat down by Ethel, and took up the book she had been reading ; 
a very old and attractive book indeed—the “ Vicar of Wakefield.” 

“What an excellent story it is!” he exclaimed. 

“Have you read it?” asked Ethel, rising to proceed to the house. 

‘‘Indeed I have. Twenty times, I should think. My mother had 
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a small store of these old English works, and I and my brother revelled 
in them,” 

“‘You have brothers and sisters?” . 

‘Only one sister now. She is married and lives in France.” 

‘Ah, then I can understand why you like to go thither so much,” 
said Ethel, all unconscious that it was his native land; that he had 
never before been in England. ‘‘Is her husband French ?” : 

‘“‘-Ves,” replied Mr. North. ‘Oh, what a lovely rose!” he cried, 
halting at a tree they were passing, perhaps to change the conversa- 
tion. 

It was in truth one of rare beauty: small, bright, delicate, and of 
exquisite fragrance. Ethel, in her impulsive good nature, in her inno- 
cent thoughtlessness, plucked it, and offered it to him. As he took it 
from her, their eyes met: in his own shone a strangely-earnest look of 
gratitude for the gift, mingled with admiration. Poor Ethel became 
crimson at the thought of what she had done, and would have recalled 
the flower had it been possible. She went on quickly to the glass- 
doors of the drawing-room; Mr. North followed, placing the rose in 
his button-hole. 

Madame Guise was entering the room by the inner door at the 
same moment. Mr. and Mrs. Castlemaine soon appeared ; lastly, Miss 
Flora in her mended frock. Harry Castlemaine was not at home; 
some errand, either of business or pleasure, had taken him to Stil- 
borough. 

Mr. North was received (as he heard later from Madame Guise) 
quite en famille—which pleased him much. No alteration was made 
in the usual style of dinner: but the dinners at Greylands’ Rest were 
always sufficiently good for chance company. As George North sat at 
table, watching the master at the head of the board, he could not bring 
himself to believe that Charlotte’s suspicions were correct. Good-look- 
ing, refined, courtly, pleasing, Mr. Castlemaine appeared to be the 
very last man capable of committing a secret crime. Every other 
moment some gesture of his, or glance, or tone in the voice, put George 
North in mind of his father, Basil Castlemaine : and—no, he could not, 
he could not join in the doubts of poor Anthony’s wife. 

But he noticed one thing. That ever and anon, Mr. Castlemaine 
would seem to forget where he was and his position as host, and fall 
into a fit of silent abstraction, during which, a curiously-sad expression 
lay on his face, and his brow was knit as with some painful care. He 
would rouse himself as soon as he perceived he was mentally absent, 
and be in an instant the grand, courtly, self-possessed Master of Grey- 
lands again. But the fits of gloom did occur, and George North 
noticed them. we 

Nevertheless, he could not entertain the dread suspicions of his 
sister-in-law. That a vast deal of mystery attached to his brother’s 
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disappearance, and that Mr. Castlemaine was in some degree and man- 
ner connected with it, or cognisant of it, he readily saw cause to 
recognize: but, of the darker accusation he believed him to be innocent. 
And it went with George North very much against the grain to sit at 
Mr. Castlemaine’s hospitable table under false colours, and not to 
declare the fact that he was his brother Basil’s son. 

Something of this he said to Madame Guise. Dinner over, the 
party strolled into the garden grateful for the little breath of air it 
brought. Mr. North found himself momentarily alone with Madame, 
near the grand sweeping elm-tree. 

“Are you mad, George?” she hastily cried in French and in the 
deepest alarm, in response to the word or two he whispered. ‘* Wish 
to declare yourself! not like to be here only as Mr. North. For the 
love of heaven, recal your senses.” 

‘“‘ It is terrible deceit, Charlotte.” 

“Do you no longer care for your unfortunate brother? Have you 
lost all remembrance of your love for him ?—of the ties of kindred P— 
of thetime when you played together at your mother’s knee! Do you 
think it cost #e nothing to come here under a wrong name—that it 
costs me no self-reproach to be here under sham pretences, I who have 
as keen a sense of honour as you? But I do it for Anthony’s sake; I 
bear all the feeling of disgrace for him.” 

‘* That is just it,” said George, ‘‘as it seems to me. Disgrace.” 

‘**It must be borne—for my sake, and for Anthony’s. Were you to 
say, ‘I am George, Anthony's brother,’ Mr. Castlemaine would take 
alarm ; he would turn.you out of the house, and me after you; and, 
rely upon it, we should never discover more of poor Anthony than we 
know now. It would still all be uncertain. No, mon ami, go you away 
from Greylands, if you like, and leave me to seek on alone; but 
declare yourself you must not. Anthony would rise from his grave at 
your unnatural conduct.” 

‘Charlotte, you are exciting yourself for nothing,” he hastily whis- 
pered, for Mrs. Castlemaine was approaching. “I did not say I was 
going to declare myself; I only said how unpalatable to me is the 
acting of this deceit. But for Anthony’s sake and yours, I would not 
bear it for a moment ; as circumstances are, I must go on with it, and 
be George North perhaps to the end of the chapter.” 

‘* Not to the end,” she murmured, ‘not tothe end. Anthony’s fate 
will be discovered before very long time has elapsed—or my prayers 
and tears will have found no pity in heaven.” 

Only at dusk did they go into tea. Afterwards, Ethel was bade 
sing some of her songs. George North—no mean musician himself, 
and with a soft, pleasant voice of his own—sat by the piano, listening 
to their melody, gazing through the twilight at her sweet face, and 
thinking that he had never been so nearly in an earthly paradise. 
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When he took his departure, they accompanied him to the gate. The 
stars were out, the night was clear and still, the heat still excessive. It 
chanced that he and Ethel walked side by side: it chanced that 
he held her hand, ay, and pressed it too, longer than he need have 
done when he said good-night. That moment’s parting would remain 
in Ethel’s memory for life; the heavy perfume of the flowers lay around 
them, her heart and pulses were alike beating. 

If she and George North had not fallen in love with one another, 
they were at least on the high road towards it. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
IN THE VAULTS. 
Time had again gone on. It was autumn weather. Mr. George North 
was making a tolerably long sojourn in the place, and seemed to be 
passing his days agreeably. Sketching, boating, gossiping ; one would 
have said he had no earthly care. Perhaps he had not—save the 
one sweet care of making himself acceptable to Ethel Reene. 

The fate of each was over and done with long ago, so far as that 
grand master passion of the heart went—love. Ethel was helplessly 
in love with him for all time. ‘‘ Ma caprice est faite,” she might have 
saidto Madame Guise in that lady’s native language; and Madame 
would have opened her eyes to hear it. For, in regard to the affection 
that had sprung up between those two young people, Madame was 
entirely in the dark. Not very observant by nature, her whole thoughts 
occupied with the one great trouble of her life, she remained wholly 
unsuspicious of what was passing in the inner life of those around her. 

George North’s love for Ethel made his very existence. The purest, 
truest affection man can feel beat in his heart for Ethel Reene. To 
meet was with both of them the one great event of the day; the hope 
to be looked forward to when they rose in the morning, the remem- 
brance that glowed within their breasts at night. On the solitary cliffs, 
up by the coastguard station ; or down on the sheltered beach of the 
sea-shore, towards the Limpets ; or amid the lovely scenery where he 
carried his pencils—in one place or another they were sure to meet. 
The soft wind seemed to whisper love-songs, the varying tints of the 
autumn foliage were as the brilliant colours of the trees on the ever- 
lasting shores, the very air was fraught with a heavenly perfume ; and 
the world for each was as the Garden of Eden. 

Mrs. Castlemaine was no more wise than Madame. She had dis- 
cerned nothing. Perhaps their first intimacy grew during a few days 
that she was absent from home. Disappointed of the promised ex- 
cursion to Paris—for Mr. Castlemaine had allowed the months to go 
on and on, and did not attempt to enter on it—Mrs. Castlemaine set 
off on a ten days’ visit to some friends in the adjoining county, taking 
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Flora with her. This was close upon the appearance of George North 
at Greylands. Ethel, left at home under the chaperonage of Madame, 
saw a good deal of Mr. George North: and the mutual liking already 
rising in either heart perfected itself into love. Long before Mrs. 
Castlemaine’s ten days of absence had come to an end, they were 
secretly conscious that they were all in all to each other. 

Mrs. Castlemaine returned, and neither saw nor suspected anything. 
Perhaps she was not likely to suspect. People don’t go about betray- 
ing the most secretive passion man can feel, or write the words, I love, 
brazenly on their foreheads. True love is essentially reticent, 
hiding itself away within the remotest folds of the shrinking heart. 
Neither had Mr. North breathed a word to Ethel. He was not pre- 
pared for it. Before he could speak, he must be able to declare his 
own true name to her and to her step-parents, to say ‘‘ I am George 
Castlemaine.” And circumstances would not let him do that yet. 

He had learned absolutely nothing in regard to his brother’s fate: 
to unravel aught of the mystery attending it seemed to be beyond his 
power. He had explored, as he believed, every nook and portion of 
the Friar’s Keep; but without success of any kind. It appeared to be 
a lonely, deserted, and in places a dilapidated building, affording no 
spots for concealment. There existed not a trace of Anthony; there 
was nothing to show that he had ever enteredit. George North stayed 
on at the Dolphin, waiting patiently for the elucidation that might or 
might not come; listening, whenever they met, to his sister-in-law’s 
most persistent belief that it wou/d come; and perfectly contented so 
to stay on while he could see Ethel and feed his heart’s love for her, 
though the stay had been for ever. 


Midnight was striking from the old turret-clock of the Grey Nunnery. 
Standing at the open window of her bed-chamber, was Miss Castle- 
maine. She had put off the mourning for her father now, and assumed 
the grey dress of the Sisterhood. A warm black shawl was wrapped 
about her shoulders, for the night air was somewhat cold, and the breeze 
from the sea brought a chillness with it. It was late for any of the 
Grey Sisters to be up; unless detained by sickness, they went to rest 
early : but Miss Castlemaine had come in rather late from spending the 
evening at Greylands’ Rest, and had afterwards sat up writing a long 
letter. She had been in her room some little time; but had not yet 
begun to undress. To use an old saying, she had no sleep in her eyes. 
Putting the warm shawl on, she opened the window, and stood leaning 
on its sill, deep in thought as she gazed out at the wide expanse of sea. 
Hardly a night had passed of the past summer but she had thus stood 
as she was standing now. ‘To look thus over the still sea in its calm- 
ness, or at its heaving waves, flashing white under the moon or 
starlight, lost in thought and care, was a positive luxury to. Miss 
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Castlemaine. But these autumn nights were getting somewhat cold 
for it. 

It was not her own proper chamber that she was in, but Sister 
Mildred’s. Sister Mildred was away. Her health was much better ; 
but Mr. Parker, the doctor, had said most positively that a change of a 
month or two was necessary to complete her cure: and Sister Mildred 
departed to stay with some relatives whom she had not seen for 
many years. She would be returning shortly now, and Mary Ursula’s 
occupancy of her room was only temporary. The approach of cold 
weather had caused some necessary alterations in Mary Ursula’s 
chamber—the old grate was being replaced by a new one, and the 
chimney repaired: and during its process, she occupied the chamber 
of Sister Mildred. 

The lapse of months had not diminished the uneasiness of Mary 
Ursula’s mind, in regard to the disappearance of her unfortunate 
cousin Anthony in the Friars Keep. That Keep still wore for her an 
atmosphere of uncertainty and mystery. She never thought of it—and 
it was more often in her thoughts than she would have liked to say— 
but with one of those unpleasant thrills of renewed pain that arise at 
times with us all, when some heavy sorrow or suspense lies latent in the 
heart. Over and over again, since the night when Sister Mildred had 
discovered to her the secret passage, and she had explored, with that 
lady, its subterranean depth and length, had the wish—nay, the resolve 
—been within her to go again through the same passage, and look a 
little about the Friar’s Keep. She knew not how, she knew not why, 
but the fear that Anthony had been treacherously dealt with grew 
stronger in her conviction day by day. Not by Mr. Castlemaine ; she 
could never fear that: and she resented the doubt cast upon him 
by the world—which he in his haughty pride would not condescend to 
resent—and believed that the discovery of the truth, if it could be 
made, would be doing her uncle the best of services. By exploring, 
herself, the Friar's Keep, she might be able to trace out nothing ; but 
at least, the strong desire to try lay upon her. The figure she had 
seen with her own eyes, bearing its lamp, and which was religiously 
believed by the small community of Greylands to be the ghost of the 
wicked monk, long dead and gone, possessed no supernatural terrors 
for Mary. That it was some living personage, personating the dead 
monk for a purpose, she felt sure of; and she could not help fancying 
that in some unimaginable manner it must have to do with the con- 
cealment of the fate of Anthony. 

Circumstances had brought all these matters more especially to her 
mind totnight. An old friend of hers, a Mrs.. Hunter of Stilborough, 
had been also a visitor, though a chance one, that evening at Greylands’ 
Rest. Mrs. Hunter was very fond of Mr. Castlemaine. She scouted 
the doubt thrown upon him in connection with his vanished nephew, 
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regarding it as the height of absurdity; and /o show this opinion of 
hers, rather liked talking of the affair. She had introduced it that 
evening at Greylands’ Rest, asking all sorts of questions about the 
Keep, and about the ghost that sometimes appeared there, and about 
Anthony. During this conversation, Mary Ursula noticed that her 
uncle was remarkably silent ; and once she caught a look of strangely 
painful uneasiness on his face. As they were walking home—for it 
was Mr. Castlemaine himself who brought her back to the Grey N unnery 
—she ventured to speak of it to him. 

‘‘You have never heard in any way of Anthony, I suppose, Uncle 
James ?” 

“ Never,” was Mr. Castlemaine’s reply. 

‘Ts itnot strange that some of his friends in France do not inquire 
after him? He must have had friends there.” 

“T’m sure I don’t know.” . 

‘What do you think became of him, uncle?” 

“My dear, the affair has altogether so annoyed me that I don’t care 
to think. We will drop it, Mary Ursula.” 

Now, this was not satisfactory—and Mary felt that it was not. Of 
course, it closed her lips upon the subject of Anthony; but she put 
another question not much less hazardous. 

“Who is that figure that shows himself sometimes as the ghost of 
the Grey Monk?” 

*¢ T don’t understand you.” 

The answer caused her to pause: the tone of it was certainly 
resentful. 

“ He walks about with his lamp, uncle.” 

“Well?” 

‘Surely you do not believe in it —that it is really a ghost?” she ex- 
claimed in astonishment. 

‘‘T am content not to be wiser than my neighbours,” replied Mr. 
Castlemaine. ‘‘I suppose I have some elements of superstition within 
me. We are none of us responsible for our own nature, you know, 
Mary Ursula.” 

She said no more. In fact they reached the Nunnery gate just then. 
Mr. Castlemaine saw her indoors, and went back again. Mary sat 
late writing her letter, and then came up to her room. 

She was thinking over it all now, as she stood at the window, the 
fresh sea-air blowing upon her somewhat heated brow. There was 
no moon, but the night was passably light. Gentle waves stirred the 
surface of the water ; a faint ripple might be heard from the in-coming 
tide. It had turned some three hours since, and now covered, as Mary 
knew, the narrow path underneath the Nunnery, but not the strip of 
beach at the Friar’s Keep: that beach, however, would be inaccessible 
for some hours, except by sea. Some night boats were out beyond 
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Greylands, fishing as usual: she could discover their lights in the 
distance. Almost immediately opposite to her and not far off, stood a 
two-masted vessel at anchor. She wondered why it should have stayed 
in that solitary spot, so close in-shore, instead of the more customary 
place off the beach. It may be almost said that she saw and thought 
these things unconsciously in her mind’s pre-occupation. 

Nothing surprised her more—nay, half as much—as Mr. Castle- 
maine’s implied admission of his belief in the supernatural appearance 
of the Grey Friar. An impression was abroad among' the fishermen 
that the Castlemaines believed in the ghost as fully as they themselves 
did: but until to-night, Mary had smiled at this. Look on what side 
she would, it seemed to be mystery upon mystery. 

More food, than this subject, and quite as unpleasant, had been 
given to Mary that night by Mrs. Hunter. One of Mary’s chief friends 
in Stilborough had been a Mrs. Ord; she and Mary had been girls 
together. The husband, Colonel Ord, was in India; the young wife, 
who was delicate, remained at home. Sad news had now arrived from 
India. Colonel Ord was dead. He had died suddenly, it was sup- 
posed in consequence of excitement at the failure of an Indian bank, 
in which all his property was placed.- Mrs, Hunter had imparted this 
news at Greylands’ Rest: and she had moreover whispered an 
announcement that had just been made public—the engagement of 
William Blake-Gordon to the heiress of Mountsorrel. Little marvel 
that Mary’s eyes had no sleep in them ! 

Her reflections—and they were very painful—were interrupted by 
some stir that appeared to be taking place on board the two-masted 
vessel. Suddenly, as it seemed to her, two boats shot out from it, one 
after the other. The men, rowing them, seemed to be steering right 
for this end of the Nunnery; and Mary watched with surprise. No: 
they were making, it was quite evident now, for the Friar’s Keep. 
Stretching out at the casement window, as far as she dared stretch, 
Mary saw them go straight on for the little beach there; she thought 
she heard a bustle; she fancied she distinguished whispers. Wild 
ideas, devoid of reason, arose within her: in the broad, matter-of-fact 
daylight, she might have felt ashamed of their improbability ; but the 
imagination, when excited, soars away on curious wings. Were these 
boats bringing back Anthony P 

The night went on. She saw other boats come; she saw boats go 
back ; she saw them come again. Surely she was not dreaming all 
this ! and yet it seemed an impossible pageantry. At length a power- 
ful impulse took possession of her—she would go through the secret 
passage and try and solve the mystery: then and there. 

Fastening her warm black shawl more securely round her, and tying 
on a dark silk hood, she unlocked her drawers to get the keys of the 
passage, and descended softly the stairs. So far it had not seemed 
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very lonely—though a sense of loneliness does strike upon one when 
making a solitary pilgrimage about even an inhabited house at the dead 
of night, when everybody else is abed and asleep. But when she 
came to descend the stone steps to the damp vaults below, lighted only 
by the solitary lantern she held, then Mary’s courage deserted her. 
Brave and good woman though she was, she halted in a kind of terror, 


and asked herself whether she could go on alone. Alone she must go ° 


if she went at all: not fora great deal would she disclose the fact of this 
existing passage to any of the Sisters, or let them know of her errand 
in it. Sister Mildred was the only one who shared the secret, and 
Sister Mildred was not there. 

Taking a few minutes to recover herself; to strive, ay, and to pray 
for returning courage, Mary at length went on. Arrived at the door, 
she unlocked it with great trouble, the lock was no less stiff and rusty 
than before; and she went swiftly along the passage in a sort of 
desperate perseverance. The door at the other end unlocked, but 
with just as much difficulty, she once more, for the second time in her 
life, found herself in the cloistered vaults underneath the Keep. 

Pausing again to gather what bravery would come to her, her hand 
pressed on her beating heart, she then proceeded about the place with her 
lantern ; throwing its light here, throwing it there. At first she could 
see no trace of anyone, living or dead ; could hear nosound. Soonshe 
halted abruptly; a thought had come across her, bringing a sick fear— 
suppose she should not be able to find her way back to the passage 
door, but must remain where she was until daylight ? Daylight ! what 
light of day could penetrate those unearthly vaults?—they must be 
always, by day and by night, as dark as the grave. As she stood un- 
decided whether to search farther or to go back at once, she became 
conscious of a whiff of fresh air, that brought with it a smell of the 
sea. 

Stepping gently in its direction, she found herself at an opening. 
A door, it seemed : whatever it was, it was open to the strip of beach 
under the Friar’s Keep, and to the sea beyond it. All seemed perfectly 
still; there was neither sight nor sound of human being; but as she 
stood in the stillness she caught the distant regular dip of the oars 
in the water, belonging no doubt to the retreating boats. 

What could it mean ?—what could it all be? Even this opening in 
the hitherto-supposed-to-be impregnable walls—was it a new opening, 
or did it exist always? Mary stood wondering, listening, looking ; or, 
rather, peering: peering into the darkness of the night, for it was not 
light enough to /ook. 

These vaults, how much farther did they extend? She could not 
conjecture, and dared not attempt to discover, lest she lost her way 
back again: all the interstices of these pillared cloisters seemed one so 
like another that she might not risk it. Turning away from the fresh 
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breeze and the welcome smell of the sea, she began to retrace her | 
steps. 

To retrace her steps, as she imagined, her thoughts very full. The 
question had been mooted, by people unacquainted with the place— 
were there any means by which the remains of the unfortunate 
Anthony Castlemaine could be effectually disposed of, if the worst had 
happened to him: say, any facility for throwing them into the sea. 
The answer had always been No, not from the Friar’s Keep, for the Keep 
had no communication of any kind with the sea, its walls were thick 
and impervious. But, it seemed that there was a communication with 
the sea—as Mary had now just seen. Her thoughts and her breath 
alike came unpleasantly quick, and she groped along, and laid her 
disengaged hand on her bosom .to still its pain. 

But where was the door? Where? She thought she had been going 
in its direction, but she had come far enough, and to spare, and 
here was no sign of it. Was she indeed lost in this ghostly place? 
Her heart beat ten times more wildly at the thought. 

She was very cautious in the use of the lantern, lest it might betray 
her, should any one chance to be there: carrying it close before her, 
and keeping three of its sides dark. She moved it here, she moved it 
there ; but no trace of the door did it shine upon ; and in her despera- 
tion, she pushed down the three dark slides, and flung the light aloft. 
Nothing was to be seen but the dark stone floor of the vaults, their 
intersected pillars and arches above, and the openings between them. 
One spot, one division was ever just like another. Lost! lost! 

Her hand fell with the lantern; the drops of fear broke out on 
her face. At that moment a sound, as of the banging of a door, echoed 
amid the pillars, and she hastily hid the glaring lantern under her shawl. 

Other sounds came. Some door had evidently been shut, for now 
it was being barred and bolted. It was not very near; and Mary 
Ursula waited. Then, turning on the full light of her lantern again, 
and keeping her back to the sounds, she went swiftly, blindly about, in 
search of the passage door. 

Ah, what a blessing! There it was now, before her. Perhaps in all 
her life she had never experienced a moment of relief like that. A 
sound of joy faintly escaped her; an aspiration of thankfulness went 
up from her heart. : 

She had brought the keys inside with her, as a precaution, in case 
the door should close; they were tied together with string, and she 
had lodged the key belonging to this door in the lock on this side: 
Sister Mildred had done the same on the occasion of their first exhibi- 
tion. But now, as she stood there, Mary found she could not easily 
draw it out: it might have got turned; and the lock was hard and un- 
manageable: so she had to put down the lantern, first of all closing 
its three sides, and take both hands to the key. 
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She had just got it out and the door open, and was gliding softly and 
swiftly through, when a great bright light was thrown upon her, and a 
rough hand grasped her shoulder. With a cry of awful terror, Mary 
turned, and saw a pistol held close to her face. 

“QO don’t!” she cried—‘“‘spare me! spare me! I am Sister Mary 
Ursula—I am Miss Castlemaine.” 

The man, who looked young, and was short and sturdy, turned in 
the doorway, with his dark lantern, never speaking a word. At that 
unlucky moment, the door swung against his elbow, and the pistol went 
off. Down he dropped with a hoarse scream. 

Whether Mary Ursula retained her senses for the instant, she never 
afterwards knew. Fear, and the instinct of self-preservation would 
have caused her to fly? but how could she leave the wounded man to 
his fate? The whole place seemed to be reeling around her ; her head 
swam, and she stood back against the wall for support. 

“ Are you alone here?” she asked bending down, when she could 
get her breath, and some little strength into her shrinking spirit. 

“IT be, ma’am. The rest are all gone.” 

Why ! surely she knew that voice! Taking her lantern, she threw 
its light upon his face, and recognized Walter Dance, Dance the fisher- 
man’s son: a young fellow with whom she had had a friendly chat only 
yesterday; and to whom she had given many a little present when he 
was a lad. 

“Ts it you, Walter ! *she exclaimed, with the utmost astonishment— 
and to find that it was he seemed to chase away as by magic her worst 
fears. ‘‘ What were you doing here ?” 

No answer—except some dismal groans. 

“ Are you much hurt?” 

“Tam just killed,” he moaned. ‘Oh, ma’am! who isto help me?” 

Who indeed ! Mary Ursula had an innate dread of such calamities 
as this; she had a true, woman’s, sensitive heart, shrinking terribly 
from the very thought of contact with these woes of life. “I do not 
know that I can help you, Walter,” she said faintly. ‘‘ Where are you 
hurt? Do you think you could get up?” 

He began to try, and she helped him to his feet. One arm, the left, 
was powerless; and the young man said his left side was also. He 
leaned upon her, begging pardon for the liberty, and looked about him 
in dismay. 

‘¢Where does this here passage lead to, ma’am P” 

“To the Grey Nunnery. Could you manage to walk to it?” 

“TI must get somewhere, lady, where I can be aided. I feel the 
blood a dripping down me. If the bullet is not inside of me, it must 
have bedded itself in the wall.” 

The blood came from the arm. Beginning to feel faint again, feel- 
ing also very much as though she had been the cause of this, perhaps 
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had cost the young man his life, Mary Ursula bound up the arm as 
well as she could, with her handkerchief and with his. 

‘Will you go with me to the Nunnery, Walter ? ” 

“Yes, ma’am, an’ I can get there. I never knew of this here 
passage.” 

She locked the door, took the keys and the two lanterns herself, 
giving him the pistol, and bade Walter lean upon her. The walking 
seemed to hurt him very much, and he moaned frequently. In spite | 
of his hardy fisherman’s life, he seemed a very bad one to bear pain. 
When they came to the vaults of the Nunnery and had to ascend the 
stairs, his face turned livid and he clutched Miss Castlemaine tightly, 
to save himself from falling. The pistol fell from his hand once. 

She got him into a small room off the kitchen, where accidents had 
been attended to before—for indeed the Grey Nunnery was somewhat 
of a hospital, and the good Sisters were its tender nurses, <A wide, 
hard, capacious sofa was there, and down he sank upon it. Mary 
stayed to light a candle, and then hastened away to get help. 

‘You shall have a little brandy directly, Walter,” she said. “Iam 
going now to call assistance : we must get Mr. Parker here.” 

He only moaned in answer: the agony in his side seemed dreadful : 
but as Miss Castlemaine was leaving the room, he called her back 
again. 

‘“‘Lady,” he cried with feverish earnestness, and there was a wildly 
eager look in his eyes as they sought hers, ‘“‘ don’t tell how it was done ; 
don’t tell where you saw me, or aught about it. I shall say my pistol 
went off, in the chapel ruins, and that I crawled here to your door to 
get succour. I’ve got a reason for it.” 

“Very well; be it so,” assented Miss Castlemaine, after a pause of 
reflection. It would be at least as inconvenient for her, were the truth 
confessed, as for him. 

He looked frightfully pale; and, to Miss Castlemaine’ s horror, she 
saw some drops of blood dripping from his clothes, which must proceed 
from the wound in his side. Flying up the stairs, she entered the first 
chamber, where Sisters Ann and Phoeby slept; aroused them witha 
word or two of explanation, and was back again almost instantly with 
some water and the flask of brandy kept for emergencies. The Sisters 
were down almost as soon as she was; they were both capable women 
in a case such as this, almost as good themselves as a doctor. They 
saw to his side and bound it up, just as Mary Ursula had bound his 
arm. Sister Ann then ran off for Mr. Parker, and Sister Phoeby went 
to the kitchen to light the fire and prepare hot water, leaving Miss 
Castlemaine alone with the patient. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
OUT TO SHOOT A NIGHTBIRD. 


WaLTER DaNce’s situation appeared to be critical. Miss Castlemaine 
(entirely unused to accidents) feared it was so, and he himself fully 
believed it. He thought that great common conqueror of us all, who 
is called the King of Terrors, was upon him, Death ; and it brought to 
him indeed a terror belonging not to this world. 

“I am dying,” he moaned ; “I am dying.’’ And his frame shook 
as with an awful ague, and his teeth chattered, and great beads of water 
stood on his livid face. ‘“ Lord, pardon me! Oh, ma’am, pray 
for me.” 

The young man had been all his life so especially undemonstrative 
that his agitation was the more notable now from the very contrast. 
Mary, full of fear herself and little less agitated than he, could only 
strive to appear calm, as she bent over him and took his hands. 

“‘ Nay, Walter, it may not be as serious as you fear; I think it is 
not,” she gently said. ‘‘ Mr. Parker will be here presently. Don’t 
excite yourself, my good lad ; don’t.” 

‘TI am dying,” he reiterated. ‘I shall never get over this. Oh 
ma’am, you ladies be like parsons for goodness: couldn’t you say a 
prayer ?” 

She knelt down and put up her hands to say a few words of earnest 
prayer ; just what she thought might best comfort him. One of his 
hands lay still, but he stretched the other up, suffering it to touch hers. 
These ladies of the Nunnery were looked upon by the fishermen as 
being very near to Heaven ; nearer (let it be said under the breath) 
than was Parson Marston. 

‘‘T’ve done a many wicked things, lady,” he began when her voice 
ceased, apparently saying it in the light of a confession. ‘“‘ I’ve often 
angered father and grandmother beyond bearing: and this night work, 
I’ve never liked it. I suppose it’s a wrong thing in God’s sight: but 
father, he brought me in to’t, as ’twere, and what was I to do?” 

‘What night work?” she asked. 

But there came no answer. Mary would not repeat the question. 
He was lying in extreme agitation, shaking painfully. She put the 
brandy-and-water to his lips. 

‘‘T must tell it afore I go,” he resumed, as if in response to some 
battle with himself. ‘‘ Ma’am, you'll promise me never to repeat it 
again?” 

“IT never will,” she replied earnestly, remembering that death-bed 
confessions, made under the seal of secrecy, should, of all things, be 
held sacred. ‘If you have aught to confess, Walter, that it may com- 
fort you to speak, tell it me with every confidence, for I promise you 
that it shall never pass my lips.” 
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‘It’s not for my sake, you see, that it must be kept, but for their 
sakes : the Castlemaines.” 

‘The what?” she cried, not catching the words. 

‘‘ And for father’s and the Commodore’s, and all the rest of em. It 
would spoil all, you see, ma’am, for the future—and they’d never forgive 
me as I lay in my grave.” 

She wondered whether he was wandering. ‘I do not understand 
you, Walter.” 

“ It all belongs to Mr. Castlemaine, though the Commodore manages 
it. Sometimes he comes down, the master, and sorhetimes Mr. Harry; 
but it’s Teague and us that does it all.” 

“‘ What is it that you are talking of?” she reiterated. 

“The smuggling work,” he whispered. 

‘The smuggling work ?” 

‘Yes, the smuggling work. Oh, ma’am, don’t ever tell ofit! It 
would just be the ruin of father and the men, and anger Mr. Castle- 
maine beyond bearing.” 

Her thoughts ran off to Mr. Superintendent Nettleby, and to the 
poor fishermen, whom it was that officer’s mission to suspect of possess- 
ing drams of unlawful brandy and pouches of contraband tobacco. 
She certainly believed the sick brain had lost its balance. 

‘“‘We’ve run a cargo to-night,” he whispered ; “a good one too. 
The rest had cleared off, and there was only me left to lock the doors. 
When I see the glimmer of your light, ma’am, and somebody moving, 
I thought it was one of the men left behind, but when I got up and 
found it was a wonian’s garments, I feared it was a spy from the pre- 
ventive officer’s, come to betray us.” 

‘‘ What cargo did you run?” she enquired, putting the one question 
from amid her mind’s general chaos. 

“TI fancy ’twas lace. It generally is lace, father thinks. Nothing 
pays like that.” 

Curious ideas were crowding on her, as she remembered the boats 
putting backwards and forwards that night from the two-masted vessel, 
lying at anchor. Of what strange secret was she being made cognisant? 
Could it be that some of the mystery attaching to the Friar’s Keep was 
about to be thus strangely and most unexpectedly cleared to her? 

‘‘ Walter, let me understand. Do you mean to say that smuggling 
is carried on in connection with the Friar’s Keep?” 

“Yes, itis. It have been for years. Once a month, or so, there’s 
a. cargo run: sometimes it’s oftener. An underground passage leads 
from the Keep to the Hutt, and the goods are stowed away in the 
cellar there till the Commodore can take ’em away to the receivers in 
his spring cart.” 

“And who knows of all this ?” she asked, after a pause. ‘‘I mean 
in Greylands.” 
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‘“‘ Only father and me,” he faintly said, for he was getting exhausted. 
‘‘ They've not dared to trust anybody else. That’s quite enough to 
know it—us. The sailors bring in the goods, and we wheel ’em up 
the passage, Teague, and me, and father. I’ve seen Mr. Harry put his 
hand to the barrow afore now. George Hallet—Jane’s brother—he 
knew of it, and helped too. We had to be trusted with it, him and 
me, being on father’s boat.” 

In the midst of her compassion and pity for this young man, a feel- 
ing of resentment at his words arose in Mary’s heart. There might 
be truth in the tale he told in regard to the smuggling—nay, the ma- 
noeuvres of the boats that night and the unsuspected door she had seen 
open to the narrow beach, seemed to confirm it : but that this nefarious 
work was counterianced by, or even known to, the Master of Grey- 
lands, she rejected utterly. If there was, in her belief, one man more 
honourable than any other on the face of the earth, more proudly 
conscious of his own rectitude, it was her Uncle James. Pride had 
always been his failing. Walter Dance must be either partially wander- 
ing in mind to say it; or else must have taken up a fallacious fancy : 
perhaps been aiposed upon by his father from some private motive. 
The work must be Teague’ s, and his only. 

“Walter, you are not in a condition to be contradicted,” she said 
gently, “but I know you are mistaken as to Mr. Castlemaine. He 
could not hold any cognisance of such an affair of cheating as this—or 
his son either.” 

‘‘ Why, the business is theirs, moms their very own. The Com- 
modore only manages it for ’em.’ 

‘‘-You may have been led to suppose that: but it is not, cannot be 
true. My Uncle James is the soul of honour. Can you suppose it 
likely that a gentleman like Mr. Castlemaine would lend himself to a 
long continued system of fraud ?” | 

‘“ T’ve always heard Ge his,” groaned Walter. ‘I’ve seen him 
there standing to look on.’ 

‘You must nave been mistaken. Did you see him there to-night?” 

‘No, ma’am.,” 

‘Nor any other night, my poor lad, as I will venture to answer 
for.” 

“He might have been there to-night, though, without my seeing 
him,” returned the young man, who seemed scarcely conscious of her 
words. 

“ How should you have left the vaults, but for this accident? ” she 
asked, the question striking her. 

‘‘T had locked the-door on the sea, and was going straight up the 
passage to the Hutt,” he groaned, the pain in his side getting intoler- 
able. 

“<Qne question, Walter, and then I will not trouble you with more,” 
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she breathed, and her voice took a trembling sound as she spoke. 
“ Carry your thoughts back to that night, last February, when young 
Mr. Anthony was said to disappear within the Friar’s Keep——” 

‘*T know,” he interrupted. 

“‘ Was any cargo run that night? ” 

“I can’t tell,” he answered, lifting his eyes for a moment to hers. 

“T was ill abed with a touch of the ague ; I get it sometimes. I don’t 
think father was abroad that night, either.” 

““Have you ever known, ever heard any hint, or rumour, from your 
father or the Commodore, or the sailors who run these cargoes, that 
could throw light on Mr. Anthony’s fate ? ” 

“Never. Never a word.” 

“Who are the sailors that come?” 

“‘ Mostly foreigners. Is it very sinful?” he added in an access of 
agony, more bodily than mental, putting out his one hand to touch hers. 
“Very sinful to have helped at this, though father did lead me? Will 
God forgive it ?” 

“‘Qh yes, yes,” she answered. ‘‘ God is so merciful that He forgives 
every sin repented of—sins that are a vast deal blacker than this. 
Besides, you have not acted from your own will, but in obedience to 
others.” 

“I think I’m dying,” he murmured. ‘I can’t bear this pain long.” 

She wiped the dew from his face, and again held the brandy-and- 
water to his lips. Walter Dance had always been in the highest degree 
sensitive, it may be said, excruciatingly sensitive to physical pain. 
Many another man, lying as he was now with these same injuries, 
would not have uttered a moan. Brave Tom Dance, his father, was 
wont to tell him that if ever he met with a sharpish hurt he’d turn out 
a very woman. 

“If Doctor Parker would but come!” he cried restlessly. “‘ Lady, 
you are sure he is sent for?” 

As if to answer the doubt, the gate-bell rang out, and Mr. Parker’s 
voice was heard, as he entered the Nunnery. Sister Ann had brought 
not only him, but John Bent also. Miss Castlemaine felt vexed and 
much surprised to see the latter: some faint idea, or hope, had been 
upon her of keeping this untoward affair secret, at least for a few hours : 
and nobody had a longer tongue in a quiet way than the landlord of 
The Dolphin. She cast:a look of reproach on the Sister. 

“Tt was not my fault, madam,” whispered Sister Ann, interpreting 
the glance. “Mr. Bent came over with us without as much as ask- 
ing.” 

‘‘ Bless my heart, Walter Dance, here’s a pretty kettle o’ fish!” began 
the surgeon, looking down on the patient. ‘ You have shot yourself, 
Sister Ann says. And now, how did that come to happen?P ” 

“ Pistol went off unawares,” groaned Walter. ‘1 think I’m dying.” 
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‘“‘Not just yet, I hope,” said the doctor cheerily, as he began to take 
off his coat and turn up his shirt-sleeves. 

Sending Miss Castlemaine from the room, the doctor called for 
Sister Ann, who had helped him before in attending to accidents, and 
had as good nerve as he. Mary, glad enough to be dismissed, went 
into the kitchen to Sister Phoeby, and there indulged in a sudden 
burst of tears. The events of the night had strangely unnerved her. 

If Sister Ann exercised any speculation as to the cause of the dis- 
pleasure, visible in the Superior’s face at the sight of John Bent, she set it 
down solely to the score of possible excitement to the patient. As she 
hastened to whisper, it was not her fault. Upon returming back from 
fetching Mr. Parker, they were bending their hasty steps across the 
road from the corner of the inn, when, to the astonishment of both 
the voice of John Bent accosted them, sounding loud and clear in 
the silence of the night. Turning their heads, they saw the landlord 
standing at his open door. 

‘‘ Keeping watch to see the sun rise, John?” asked the docter jest- 
ingly. 

‘‘T am keeping watch for my lodger,” replied the landlord in a 
grumbling tone; for he was feeling the want of his bed, and resented 
the being kept out of it. ‘Mr. North went off this afternoon to a 
distance with his sketch-book and things, ordering some supper to be 
ready at nine o'clock, as he should miss his dinner, and he has never 
come back again. It’s to be hoped he z// come: that we are not to 
have a second edition of the disappearance of young Anthony Castle- 
maine.” 

“Pooh!” quoth the doctor. ‘‘ Mr. North has only lost his way.” 

‘‘} hope it may prove so!” replied the landlord grimly ; for his fears 
were at work, though at present they took no definite shape. ‘‘ What 
sickness is calling you abroad at this hour, doctor?” 

“Young Walter Dance has shot himself,” interposed Sister Ann, who 
had been bursting with the strange news, and felt supremely elated at 
having somebody to tell it to. 

‘Walter Dance shot himself!” echoed the landlord, following them, 
upon impulse, to hear more. ‘‘ How ?—where? How did he do it?” 

“ Goodness knows!” returned Sister Ann. ‘He must have done 
it somewhere—and come to the Nunnery somehow. Sister Mary Ursula 
was still sitting up, we conclude—which was fortunate, as no time was 
lost. When we went to bed after prayers, she remained in the parlour 
to write letters.” 

In the astonishment created by the tidings, John Bent went with 
them to the Nunnery ; leaving his own open door uncared for—but at 
that dead hour of the morning there was little fear of strangers finding 
itso. That was the explanation of his appearance. And there they 
were, the doctor and Sister Ann busy with the wounded man, and. John 
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Bent satisfying his curiosity by listening to the few unconnected words 
of enlightenment that Walter chose to give, as to the cause of the 
accident, and by fingering the pistol, which lay on the table. 

“Will the injuries prove fatal?’ asked Miss Castlemaine of the 
surgeon, when the latter at length came forth. 

‘“ Dear me, no!” was the reply, as he entered the parlour, at the 
door of which she stood. “Don’t distress yourself by thinking of such 
a thing, my dear young lady. Blood makes a great show, you know ; 
and no doubt the pain in the side is acute. There’s no real cause for 
fear; not much damage, in fact: end he feels all reassured, now I have 
put him to rights.” 

“‘ The ball was not in him? ” 

‘‘ Nothing of the kind. The side was torn a little and burnt, and of 
course was, for one who feels pain as he does, intolerably painful. 
When I tell you that the longest job will be the broken arm, and that 
it is the worse of the two, you may judge for yourself how slight it all is. 
Slight, of course, in comparison with what might have been and with 
graver injuries.” 

Mary gave vent to a little sob of thankfulness. It would have been 
an awful thing for her had his life been sacrificed. She felt somewhat 
faint herself, and sat down on the nearest chair. 

‘““This has been too much for you,” said the doctor ; “ you are not 
used to such things. And you must have been sitting up very late, my 
dear young lady—-which is not at all well. Surely you could write your 
letters in the day-time !” 

“I do things sometimes upon impulse; without reason,” she answered 
with a faint smile. ‘ Hearing bad news of an old friend of mine from 
Mrs. Hunter, whom I met at Greylands’ Rest last evening, I sat down 
to write to her soon after my return.” 

‘‘And spun your letters out unconsciously—it is always the case. 
For my part, I think there’s a fascination in night work. Sit down 
when the house is still to pen a few minutes’ letter to a friend, and ten 
to one but you find yourself still at it at the small hours of the morning. 
Well, it was lucky for young Dance. You heard him at the door at 
once, he says, and hastened to him.” 

A deep blush suffused her face. She could only tacitly uphold the deceit. 

“His is rather a lame tale, though, by the way—what I can under- 
stand of it,” resumed Mr. Parker. ‘‘ However, it did not do to question 
him closely, and the lad was no doubt confused besides. We shall come 
to the bottom of it to-morrow.” 

‘You are going home?” she asked. 

‘‘There’s no necessity whatever for me to stay. We have made him 
comfortable for the rest of the night with pillows and blankets. Sister 
Ann means to sit up with him: not that she need doit. To-morrow 
we will move him to his own home.” 
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“Will he be well enough for that ?” 

“Quite. He might have been carried there now had means been at 
hand. And do you go upto your bed at once, and get some rest,” 
concluded the doctor as he shook hands and took his departure. 

John Bent had already gone home. To his great relief the first 
object he saw was Mr. North, who arrived at the inn door just as he 
himself did. The surgeon’s supposition, spoken carelessly though it 
was, proved to be correct. George North had missed his way in return- 
ing; had gone miles and miles out of it, and then had to retrace his 
steps. 

‘* I’m dead beat,” he said to the landlord, with a half laugh. “ Fear- 
fully hungry, but too tired to eat. It all comes of my not knowing the 
country : and there was nobody up to enquire the way of. By daylight, 
I should not have made so stupid a mistake.” 

‘Well, I have been worrying myself with all sorts of fancies, sir,” 
said John. ‘It seemed just as though you had gone off for good in 
_ the wake of young Mr. Anthony Castlemaine.” 

‘I wish to goodness I had!” was the impulsive, thoughtless rejoinder, 
spoken with ringing earnestness. 

<¢Sir 1” 

Mr. North recollected himself, and did what he could to repair his 
slip. 

‘‘T should at least have had the pleasure of learning where this Mr. 
Anthony Castlemaine had gone—and that would have been a satisfac- 
tion to you all generally, I expect,” he said carelessly. 

“You are making a joke of it, sir,” said the landlord, in a tone 
of reproach. ‘ With some of us it 1s a matter all too solemn: I fear 
it was so with him. What will you take, sir?” 

‘‘A glass of ale—and then I will go up to bed. I am, as I say, too 
tired to eat. And I am. very sorry indeed, Mr. Bent, to have kept you up.” 

‘‘That’s nothing, now you've come back in safety,” was the hearty 
reply. ‘‘ Besides, I’m not sorry it has happened so, sir, for I’ve had an 
adventure. That young Walter Dance has gone and shot himself to- 
night; he is lying at the Grey Nunnery, and I have but now been over 
there with Mr. Parker.” 

‘‘Why, how did he manage to do that?” cried Mr. North, who knew 
young Dance very well. 

‘‘T hardly know, sir. We couldn’t make top or tail of what he said : 
and the doctor wouldn't have him bothered. It was something about 
shooting a night-bird with a pistol, and he shot himself instead.” 

‘Where ?” 

‘¢Tn the chapel ruins.” 

‘‘In the chapel ruins!” echoed Mr. North—and he had it on the 
tip of his tongue to say that Walter Dance would not.go to the chapel 
ruins at night for untold gold: but the landlord went on. 
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“He seemed to say it was the chapel ruins, sir; but we might have 
misunderstood him. Any way, it sounds a bit mysterious. He was in 
a fine tremor of pain when the doctor got in, thinking he was dying.” 

“Poor fellow! It was only yesterday morning I went for a sail with 
him, Is he seriously injured ?” 

“No, sir ; the damages turn out to be nothing much, now they are 
looked into.” 

‘“‘T am glad ofthat,” said Mr. North; “I like young Dance. Good- 
night to you, landlord. Or, rather, good morning,” he called back, as 
he went up the staircase. 

Miss Castlemaine also went to her bed. The first thing she did on 
reaching her room was to look out for the two-masted vessel. Nota 
trace of it remained. It must have heaved its anchor and sailed away 
in the silence of the night. 


Mr. Parker went over betimes to the Grey Nunnery. His patient 
was going on quite satisfactorily. 

Reassured upon the point of there being no danger, and in con- 
siderably less pain than at first, Walter Dance’s spirits had gone up in 
a proportionate ratio. He said he felt quite well enough to be removed 
home—which would be done after breakfast. 

“‘ Passato il pericolo, gabbato il santo,” says the Italian proverb. 
We have ours somewhat to the same effect, beginning ‘‘ When the 
devil was sick—” which, being well known to the reader, need not be 
quoted. Young Mr. Walter Dance presented an apt illustration of the 
same. On the previous night, when he believed himself to be dying, 
he was ready and eager to tell every secret pressing on his soul: this 
morning, finding he was going to live, his mood had changed, and he 
could have bitten out his unfortunate tongue for its folly. 

He was well disposed, as young men go, truthful, conscientious. It 
would have gone against the grain with him to do an injury to any 
living man. He lay dwelling on the injury he might now have done, 
by this disclosure, to many people—and they were just those people 
whom, of all the world, he would most care to cherish and respect. 
Well, there was but one thing to do now: truthful though he was by 
nature, he must eat his words, and so try and repair the mischief. 

Mary Ursula rose rather late. Walter Dance had had his breakfast 
when she went down, and she was told of the doctor’s good report. 
Much commotion had been excited in the Nunnery when the Grey 
Ladies heard what had happened. They had their curiosity just as 
other people have theirs : and Sister Ann gave them the version of the 
story which she had gathered. The young man had gone out to the 
chapel ruins to shoot a night-bird, the pistol had gone off, wounding 
him in the arm and side, and he came crawling on all fours to the 
Grey Nunnery. The superior, Sister Mary Ursula, sitting ,up late at 
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her letters, heard him at the door, helped him in, and called for 
assistance, 

Well, it was a strange affair, the ladies decided ; stranger than any- 
thing that had happened at the Grey Nunnery before: but they trusted 
he would get over it. And did not all events happen forthe best! To 
think that it should be just that night, of all others, that Sister Mary 
Ursula should have remained below! 

Mary Ursula went into the sick room, and was surprised at the im- 
proved looks of the patient. His face had lost its great anxiety and 
was bright again. He looked up at her gratefully, and smiled. 

‘“‘ They are so kind to me, lady !—and I owe it all to you.” 

Mary Ursula sat down by the couch. Late though it was when she 
went to rest, she had been unable to sleep, and had got up with one of 
the bad headaches to which she was occasionally subject. The strange 
disclosure made to her by Walter Dance, added to other matters, had 
troubled her brain and kept her awake. While saying to herself that 
So disgraceful an aspersion on the Castlemaines was worse than un- 
justifiable, outrageously improbable, some latent fear in her heart kept 
suggesting the idea—what if it should be true! With the broad light 
of day, she had intended to throw it quite to the winds—but she found 
that she could not. The anxiety was tormenting her. 

‘“‘ Walter,” she began, in a low tone, after cheerily talking a little 
with him about his injuiries, “I want to speak to you of what you 
disclosed to me last night. When I got up this morning I thought in 
truth I had dreamt it—that it could not be true.” 

“‘ Dreamt what ?”’ he asked. 

‘‘About the smuggling,” she whispered. ‘And about what you 
said, reflecting on my uncle. You are more collected this morning : 
tell me what is truth and what is not.” 

‘“‘T must have talked a deal of nonsense last night, ma’am,” spoke 
the young man after a pause, as he turned his uneasy face to the wall 
—for uneasy it was growing. ‘I’m sure I can’t remember it a bit.” 

She told him what he did say. 

‘‘What a fool I must have been! ’Twas the pain, lady, made me 
fancy it. Smugglers in the Friar’s Keep! Well, that zs good !” 

‘Do you mean to Say it 1s not true!” she cried eagerly. 

‘‘Not a word on’t, ma’am. I had a fever once, when I was a little 
un—and talked a rare lot o’ nonsense then. Enough to set the place 
afire, grandmother said.” 

‘“‘ And there is no smuggling carried on ?—and what you said to im- 
plicate Mr. Castlemaine has no foundation, save in your brain?” she 
reiterated, half bewildered with this new aspect. 

“If I said such outrageous things, my wits must have gone clean 
out of me,” asserted Walter. ‘Mr. Castlemaine would be fit to hang 
me, ma’am, if it came to his ears.” 
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“But——if there is nothing of the kind carried on, what of the boats 
last night?” asked Mary Ursula, collecting her senses a little. 

“What boats, lady? If there was boats, they must have put off 
for some purpose of their own. And what did I do down where you 
found me, you ask, ma’am? Well, I did go there to shoot a bird: 
that little strip o’ beach is the quietest place for ’em.” 

Was he wandering now P—or had he been wandering then? Miss 
Castlemaine really could not decide the question. But for having 
seen and heard the boats herself, she would have believed the whole 
to be a disordered dream, induced by the weakness arising from loss 
of blood. In the course of the morning, Walter Dance was conveyed 
home, all the village turning out to watch the removal. 

“ Now then,” cried the doctor to his patient, when he had placed 
him comfortably in bed and seen him take some refreshment, no one 
being present but themselves, “ what is the true history of this matter, 
Walter? I did not care to question you much before.” 

‘‘ The true history?” faltered Walter ; who was not the best hand 
at deception the world could produce. 

“What brought you in the chapel ruins with a loaded pistol at that 
untoward time of night?” 

“I wanted to shoot a sea-bird: them that come abroad at night,” 
was the uneasy answer. ‘A gentleman at Stlborough gave me an 
order for one. He’s a going to get him stuffed.” 

Mr. Parker looked at the speaker keenly. He detected the un- 
easiness at being questioned. 

“And you thought that hour of the morning and that particular 
spot the best to shoot the bird?” he asked. | 

“Them birds are always hovering about the ruins there,” spoke 
Walter, shifting his eyes in all directions. ‘One can only get ’em at 
pitch dark, when things are dead still.” 

“I thought, too, that birds were generally shot with guns, not 
pistols,” said the surgeon; and the young man only groaned in 
answer to this. His arm “ gave him a twitch,” he explained. 

‘Where did you get the pistol?” 

“Father lent it to me,” said Walter, apparently in much torment. 

‘‘ And how came the pistol to go off as it did?” 

‘‘T was raising it to shoot one, a big fellow he was, and my elbow 
knocked again that there piece of sticking-out wall in the corner. Oh, 
doctor! I’m feeling rare and faint again.” 

Mr. Parker desisted from his investigation and went away whistling, 
taking in just as much as he liked of the story, and nomore. There was 
evidently some mystery in the matter that he could not fathom, 
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ON GOING OUT OF TOWN. 
By THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘A MONTH AT GASTEIN.” 


T has become a settled principle for all classes now-a-days to go out 

of town—a principle as fixed as.the variations of the seasons. 

High and low, rich and poor, bend to the necessity. Even the poorest 

are not excluded from the mania; and if they cannot manage it in any 

other way, they combine business with pleasure, and go down into the 

‘country—and this at a somewhat fashionable period of the year— 
‘‘ hopping. ” " 

A delightful change it must be for them. They are not usually of a 
highly respectable or respected class : their credit is not unlimited, and 
they are not altogether familiar with the habits of the great world: 
their abode is even a matter of some doubt, insomuch that they may be 
established this week in Paradise Alley, and next week in the Elysian 
Fields, and the week after—well, perhaps here and there one may 
spend it in the safe confines of a prison, supposed, erroneously or 
otherwise, by certain philanthropical minds to be so conducive to 
repentance and reformation, but, undoubtedly, at any rate, limiting the 
sphere of action. Change of this sort they have in town, but it is 
variety of scene, and does not embrace change of air. And these 
people have their feelings, of course, like other people. They may not 
be quite so acute; their nervous organization may not be so finely 
or highly strung ; their senses must be appealed to rather in the animal 
than in the intellectual sense ; but still it is impossible to deny them the 
boast of humanity; and, we repeat, they have their feelings. And in 
these days of sensual indulgence and refinement (remember, O reader, 
what sins were the curse and downfall of Rome) everybody who 
possesses feelings, must have them, in some form or other, gratified. 

Large flocks of the poorest of our population meet their difficulties — 
by going into the country to pick hops, and this agreeably yields them 
change of air in conjunction with that of scene, above alluded to. 
Some are obliged to tramp it all the way to the hop-gardens, and this is 
sometimes a labour attended with trouble ; others, who may have saved 
a few shillings, or perhaps found some charitable person to pay their 
fares, go down by rail. If there are one or two children old enough 
to pick hops they are taken ; and if there is a baby in arms (you may 
have seen such a phenomenon here and there amongst the poor), as he 
cannot quite do for himself; get himself up in a morning and put him- 
self to bed at night ; he goes down too; generally done up in a bundle, 
as a part of the luggage. Their clothes are not of the cleanest and 
sweetest, or in the last new fashion; the women have not on a 
multiplied number of under-garments, which might fatigue. them in 
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walking ; but what they have fulfil the purposes of decency and civili- 
zation—and what more do they want? 

In the hop-garden they present a motley sight; a few are clean and 
tidy ; others are in tatters, their heads bearing the appearance of wool in 
the raw state, as if they had not seen or felt combs and _ brushes 
for many a long day: but if the hands are strong to work, they answer 
the purpose of the hop-growers; and it answers their purpose to go 
down. They are decent and orderly on the ground, for they know they 
would otherwise be turned out. The conversation that obtains is not 
always to be taken as a pattern for polite society : it is sometimes even 
obscure and difficult of comprehension in the matter of dialect : but as 
occasionally a laugh goes down one row and up another, we must suppose 
that is at times witty. The Irish wit, that is sure to crop up where- 
ever an Irishman wanders, is possibly here at a premium. How is it 
that these sons and daughters of Erin have a way of their own of 
saying both the wittiest and the most ridiculous things in the world? 
‘He's so punctial, mum, so punctial,” said, lately, the Irish cook 
of a friend of ours to her mistress, ‘“‘so punctial to the minute, that he’s 
often here before his time.” So amongst the hop-pickers, if you listen 
very attentively, you frequently hear thoughts, twists and turns of ideas, 
that are comical and amusing. 

When the hop-picking is over, take care that you, an outsider, do not 
go too near them, or invade the precincts of their yard, unless you wish 
to be smothered in a basket, whence you will only be let out with 
a substantial silver key. Their work done, they trudge back to London 
with a little money in their pockets ; the few amongst them of a more 
frugal turn to eke it out as best they can, and make it last as long as 
ingenuity will devise; the greater part to spend it all one way, and, 
until another hopping-season comes round, to live their usual life of 
uncertainty and chance, which, no doubt, if it has its disadvantages, 
possesses also its attractions. 

This annual exodus must yield to this class of people untold good: 
in a healthful point of a view certainly, possibly ina moral. It must 
have saved many a life. Think what it is to breathe the tainted air of 
our courts and alleys all the year round, not only when snow and ice lay 
their unkindly claws upon nature, but in tropical heats, when the thermo- 
meter is creeping up, up like a serpent advancing upon his prey with 
death in his sting, towards 120. My luxurious and refined brother or 
sister (I quarrel not with the terms: there cannot be too much refinement 
in the world of a certain sort),.go for a few moments in this heat we have 
lately experienced, into the neighbourhood of St. Giles’s; into the back 
slums of the Seven Dials; into the awful alleys and courts around Drury 
Lane; into the purlieus of Whitechapel and Petticoat Lane, where the 
Jews congregate en masse, and where, on a Friday and Saturday you are 
choked and poisoned with the smell of fried fish, fried 4 la juif; a smell 
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which even extinguishes the odour of dirt and dirty people: go into these 
dens and look upon the people, and note the ravages on faces that tell of 
heathenism ; of crime and passion; of hunger and thirst—a thirst created 
by the very indulgence of the pot and the glass; of poverty; of over- 
crowded rooms and tainted atmosphere: and tell me if you do not 
believe that a month’s change into the country in hopping-time must 
have been to many the difference between life and death; must in many 
effect a strange change for the better, morally as well as physically. 

For a short time, at any rate, they get the pure air of heaven and the 
pure sky; the sun reaches them without having to penetrate through the 
unwholesome atmosphere of London; they are amidst fields and gardens, 
and green pastures, which must have an impression, unconscious per- 
haps, on hearts and souls not quite dead to all influence. They do not 
hear the same music in the whispering of the trees or see the same beauty 
in the forms the branches take as the west wind gently caresses and 
sways them to and fro: the magnificence of a thunderstorm will not 
raise grand emotions within their minds; they note not the changes and 
phases of nature, more varied and full of beauty than the most perfect 
poem or symphony could everutter: but if they can feel at all, they must 
be the better for such close contact with aJl this. ‘‘ You cannot touch 
pitch and not be defiled,” says the old saw: and surely a rule laid 
down for the bad, may be equally applied to that which is good. 

How the poor children, above all, must revel in this change! The 
freedom of the air; the luxury of sleeping beneath the blue sky ; a bed 
large enough to hold the world, in place of the hard straw they have left 
at home (home !), where they lie packed closely as herrings in a barrel ! 
They go down with whitened faces and wasted bodies, and come back 
—well, their best friend the policeman round the corner doesn’t know 
them. It is a matter for consideration whether to give a little help to 
those who could not otherwise manage to get away is not a work ot 
thorough charity, and one of the best modes of distributing money, 
when you are sure of your people, and administer with discretion. No 
doubt, the flock, taken collectively, contains many black sheep: very 
awful specimens of humanity: but as you cannot get unmixed good in 
anything, these must be passed over. Besides, who are we that we 
should reject the evil, and choose the good? Who is so bad as to be 
beyond remedy? Who knows what a change may bring forth, or in 
what manner it may please the Almighty to work out His purposes and 
plans of mercy. 

A step higher in the world, and we find other flocks migrating into 
various parts of the country, whose object is all pleasure, without any 
combination of business. ‘They have saved a little, and intend to have 
‘“g jolly good spree.” They go down to Margate, or Ramsgate, or 
Southend, or some other place not so far from the metropolis as to 
swallow up large sums in travelling expenses. That is an unsatisfactory 
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way of spending money they don’t approve of. But once down there, 
and for a short space of time, you might fancy them the owners of all 
the tin mines in Cornwall. What they want they have; they are not 
there to deny themselves ; and as it is impossible to obtain what they 
want without paying for it, they pay. If they pay through the nose, 
qu’importe? when their pockets are empty they will go back to work 
again. A short life and a merry one is their motto. They roll on the 
sands like porpoises, and splash by the hour together in the sea, like so 
many dusky Neptunes. There is an undue show of legs here and there 
amongst the gentler sex, but that is of no consequence: and that fashion 
amongst girls and young women of paddling about the water in bare 
legs, with petticoats held far above the knees (which distinctly ought 
to be suppressed by the Lord Chamberlain or the Town Council, or 
whomsoever it may concern, as being utterly indecent and revolting) is 
much in vogue. What pleasure they find in this paddling it is 
difficult to imagine : to many it must be a practice as dangerous as it is 
disgraceful. 

These are some of the people who enjoy life to its fullest extent, in 
the vulgar acceptation of the term. They have nothing in the world to 
trouble them ; no care or responsibility, no social dignity to maintain, 
no atmosphere of self-respect to keep up. Mrs. Grundy is silent about 
them, and Mrs. Partington oblivious: the latter perhaps, if anything, 
somewhat friendly with them. They are all kindred spirits, and when 
they go back to their homes they take up with a will their various occu- 
pations, and begin to date forward to their next merry jaunt. 

Still somewhat higher, we come to the genteel suburbs of Newton and 
Merton, where the people shut up their shutters.and go out of town for 
a fortnight or three weeks, returning with faces a healthy brown, with 
stiff backs, and hands crossed calmly upon the knees, in token of in- 
creased importance derived from a fottnight’s contemplation of the winds 
and the waves, and a study of polite life on esplanades and parades, 
forts and paragons. Newton and Merton go out of town in the months 
of June and July, when the children are home from school. ‘Towards 
the west of the compass July and August are more the correct months 
for departure. The House has just dissolved, and every one is now 
escaping from heat and work and dissipation. The Park ts thinning ; 
Rotton Row is quiet ; down Oxford and Regent Streets, you see strings 
of cabs and carriages piled up with luggage, all going one road, all filled 
with one idea and purpose. Fashion has held her court ; the season is 
over. Madame Elise has a time of repose granted to her, and, with a 
deep sigh, seeks for fresh vigour amid newscenes. Here and there if not 
convenient to go out of town this year, I have known the aristocratic 
household of a Belgravian mansion shut up the shutters of the front, 
and live in seclusion in the back part of the house. But this 
is the exception. As a rule, people do go away when they profess it, and 
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they stay away as long as they can afford to do so; as long as time and 
a variety of occupations will permit. 

So we have at some time or other of the year, all grades of life on 
the move: every scale of society has a law unto itself; and this law is 
that it shall ape the manners and customs of the scale just above them. 
Figuratively speaking, Society has become like the frog in fable, who 
wished to make himself as large as the ox. And as it was death to 
the poor deluded toad, so it is often death to many individuals in 
Society. Social death. They swell out beyond their means, and at 
last burst up like a bubble. They forget Mr. Micawber’s advice, “ An- 
nual income twenty pounds, annual expenditure nineteen nineteen six, 
result happiness. Annual income twenty pounds, annual expenditure 
twenty pounds ought and six, result misery.” Some people are naturally 
reckless, and not only put off the evil day, but don’t think of it at all ; 
others are for ever on the look out for a miracle, or fancying that some- 
thing will turnup. The power of dating forward, and of realizing that 
certain things may happen, and what the effect will be if these certain 
things do happen, is far less common than is perhaps taken for granted. 

To some indeed this change is a necessity and not a matter of habit 
or fashion. Without it they might break down: very likely would do 
so. Work in this latter half of the r9th century means burning the 
candle at both ends. It is aserious matter, in which must be no flagging, 
no play, if you wish to get on and make a mark in the world. It 
must be one thought upon one idea. A few lucky individuals get 
on seemingly without exerting themselves. Fortune comes to them 
without effort on their part. These are but rare cases. It must be a 
very diligent hand now-a-days that wishes to make rich ; far more dili- 
gent than in the days of the wise King of Israel. As it is, men break 
down in youth and vigour, and but for the periodical exodus, they would 
break down yet sooner. Health and constitution are not and cannot 
be what they were fifty years ago, when railways were undreamed of and 
nerves were unknown. Man, as a rule, does not now live as long, but 
he dives more: works ten times as much. Thought is less original, but 
thought is ten times as active. 

That there is a greater amount of this rushing off for change is 
apparent from the number of new watering-places that have sprung 
up of late years; and the increase in the size of the old places them- 
selves. Where there used to be one house there are now a hundred 
houses ; and where there was one inn there are now twenty inns: some 
of them of size so enormous, that you instinctively avoid them. 
With all this, it is a puzzle where the myriads of people stow themselves, 
when they rush off in loads by boat and by train. A few weeks ago, we 
were staying with a friend at Garlinge, and drove into Margate. A boat 
was just making for the jetty, so crowded that she seemed almost on 
her beam ends, as the living mass crushed to one side. The jetty itself 
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was black with people; there seemed no room for another. The sands 
were overrun with men, women, and children. The bathing-establish- 
ment-man was at his wits’ end to find towels and machines for his 
customers ; and while each bather was allowed only one towel, five in 
a machine was quite a comfortable number. The bathing woman looked 
pale, and done over with her exertions of jumping the female bathers 
up and down in the water. Is it not irritating and absurd to see women 
bathing? And then the time they stay in the water! not even the 
bracing air of Margate, which enjoys such reputation for its vulgarity 
and all its attendant sins, will save them from evil consequences. 

I don’t know whether it is a vulgar taste, or evidence of an inclination 
to low pleasures, but few things of its kind give me greater satisfaction 
than to see the unwashed multitude enjoying themselves. It is a de- 
lightful study, and I think a wholesome one: the intensity of their enjoy- 
ment ; the perfect abandon of their movements, in which, as a rule, you 
will not find much to shock your morality ; their forgetfulness of every- 
thing in life but their one great object—amusement. They possess a 
power of throwing themselves into this that is peculiar to them alone. 
In part owing, perhaps, to the blessing of rude health and muscular 
strength, which keeps them up without conscious effort. In certain con- 
ditions of life it is an effort to keep up; with them, happily, it is un- 
known. For the time of their being “out of town” they have only to 
eat, drink, sleep, and be merry. 

After all, this annual migration, which embraces the extremes of 
society, for periods of hours, days, weeks, or months, as the case 
may chance, is but another evidence of that “one touch of nature, 
which makes the whole world kin.” 
| C. W. W. 
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NINA, THE WITCH. 
By JULIA KAVANAGH. 

HERE was formerly but one bridge for the river of Manneville; a 
little primitive bridge consisting of three broad, uneven slabs of 

stone, resting on two rough, unhewn low pillars. It was a totterinz. 
unsafe thing, without the shadow of a parapet ; but it led to the Passéc., 
and the Passée or passage—as its name implies—is a shady path that 
goes on by the river-side till 1t brings you within view of the islani! 
behind Maitre Salomon’s mill. That island is a long, low strip of land, 
all trees, all grass, all verdure and gloomy freshness. It divides the 
little river for a while, then ends as it began—in cool, green banks, 
lying so deep in shadow that only at noonday a bright sunbeam can 
steal in among the tall rushes and trailing weeds. | 

It is a lovely spot; yet it long bore a bad name in Manneville, and 
the solitary thatched cottage that lies half buried among the trees 
remained without a tenant for many years after Ptre Jean was found 
dead in his bed one morning. Pére Jean was supposed to have left 
heaps of buried treasure, and as he had neither kith nor kin in Manne- 
ville, every one in the village felt a sort of right to his inheritance, and 
every one, after a fashion, tried to get hold of it. Treasure-seekers 
long haunted the island stealthily, though the landlord, Maitre Thomas 
Méchin, sternly forbade such intrusion on his demesnes; but of their 
own accord they gave up the fruitless search, warned off, it was said, 
by the ghost of Pére Jean himself, whose little, sad old face they saw 
flitting behind the trees. And so, guarded by the dead, the island 
was left to its verdure and solitude, and every year the trees cast a 
deeper and a broader shadow over the thatched cottage, that mouldered 
away to decay, still untenanted, whilst birds made their nests undis- 
turbed under its low eaves, and sang very sweetly to one another in the 
cool, early mornings of the cool Norman summer. 

Much amazed was Manneville to learn one afternoon that a strange 
woman and her child had moved into the cottage that moming. 
Ma#tre Thomas Méchin, smoking on the door-step of his own stron= 
stone house by the bridge, chuckled to see the idlers of the village LO 
by on their way to the island; but he frowned as he heard th- 
comments they made on their return. Laure, his neighbour, w::; 
especially bitter. That strange woman had such black eyes and larg: 
earrings ; and then she carried her pitcher on her head instead «; 
carrying it in her hand like a Christian; and then the child was morc 
like a monkey. 

‘That woman is my tenant,” interrupted Maftre Thomas, eyein. 
Laure askance. 
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“ And her child is a monkey,” persisted Laure. 

“Thomas, go in,” said Maitre Thomas to his son, who had just 
come in from school, and stood listening to all this with greedy ears. 

Thomas, junior—a slim, wiry lad, with keen grey eyes, and a shrewd 
young face—went in as he was told; but he also went out by a back 
door, and, taking a round, he made his way to the river. When he 
came in front of the island, he found a youthful crowd gaping at the 
plank that had been thrown across the stream as a bridge, but not 
venturing upon it yet. Thomas pushed his way among the boys and 
girls, strode the plank with the step of a master, and entered the island 
whistling. In a moment the others were at his heels, and scampered 
about the green wilderness, laughing and shouting rudely till they 
came to the cottage. The low, damp tenement had not yet lost its 
look of abandonment and neglect, and neither in the garden, overrun 
with weeds and nettles, nor anywhere outside the house, could Thomas 
see the sallow woman who wore such strange earrings and carried her 
pitcher in so unchristian a fashion; but, in her stead, he saw the child. 
It sat on the threshold of the open door, with the gloom of the low, 
ill-lit room behind its little weird figure. It was a dark-haired, dark- 
eyed child, with a small, sallow face, by far too expressive of thought 
and suffering for its five or six years of life. It wore a shabby black 
trock, edged with scarlet, that had seen better days, and when Thomas 
and the other children came up, it was eating some thin looking soup 
trom a wooden porringer. 

“It’s a girl,” said Thomas, deliberately. 

The child left off eating, and stared at him with a frown on her 
little dark brow. 

“‘ And it is a witch,” continued Thomas, sententiously. 

“ A witch } a witch !” cried all the boys and girls behind him. “A 
witch ! ‘a witch!” 

The child rose in angry fear, and, rushing into the cottage, slammed 
the door violently behind her. But the cry, “A witch! a witch!” 
continued loud and shrill, till the cottage window opened softly, and a 
little brown hand flung out a pig potato at the besiegers. A cry of 
pain declared that this missile had done its work. Another potato 
quickly followed, then another, and another again ; in short, there was 
a perfect shower of potatoes that did considerable execution. 

“Tt is a witch!” said Thomas, retreating‘at the head of his men in 
some dismay. 

“Let us fling them back to her,” suggested a bold spirit ; but before 
Thomas could protest against a course that must have imperilled the 
window-panes of his father’s cottage, a tall, dark woman strode in 
amongst them all, pushed Thomas aside, gave his right hand neighbour 
a cuff, and his left hand neighbour another, drove the children before 
her like a flock of chickens, picked up the potatoes, entered the cottage, 
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and bolted the door. There was no need to tell Thomas and his 
companions, as they recrossed the water in some haste and confusion, 
pushing each other, there was no need, we say, to tell them what took 
place when the stranger woman entered the cottage. The loud screams 
of the child declared it but too well. . 

“I wish I had not called her a witch,” thought Thomas, walking 
faster not to hear the little victim’s cries. And very sincerely did he 
wish it when he went home an hour later. 

“You have called the strange child ‘witch,’” said Maitre Thomas 
Méchin in cold anger. ‘Her name is Philippina, but lest you should 
forget it, come upstairs with me.” 

Mattre Thomas Méchin’s method for strengthening his son’s memory 
was of the Spartan kind, and so far efficacious that the lad never called 
Philippina witch again ; but the name clung to her for all that. Her 
wnother called her Nina, and all Manneville, young and old, Mattre 
Thomas and his son excepted, called her Nina the witch. 

Mattre Thomas Méchin had quarrelled with his only sister when she 
married Lambert the tailor of Fontaine, with whom he had disagreed 
once about the cloth of a waistcoat. The quarrel was made up when 
the tailor died, and Madame Lambert then came with her only child, a 
girl of sixteen, to pay her brother a long visit. Séraphine—high-flown 
names abound in Normandy—was a round, rosy, and blue-eyed girl. 
She got on very well with Thomas, who was just then turned eighteen. 
No more passed between them, but all Manneville soon knew that if 
the cousins went about so much together, it was because they were 
to marry ; and somehow or other, and though they never exchanged a 
word on the subject, the young cousins knew it too, and liked it, 
Thomas especially ; and liking it, he naturally stuck rather close to his 
pretty cousin. So, on a rainy day, when Séraphine sat alone knitting 
by Maitre Thomas Méchin’s open parlour window, Thomas, though he 
had plenty to do about the house, no sooner found out where she was, 
than he went in to keep her company. He did not say much; Thomas 
was no great talker, but he stood behind her chair whistling softly to 
himself, with his hands in his pockets. Séraphine was too good a 
knitter to look at her work ; she accordingly gazed out of the window. 
The gloomy trees of the passée rose against a grey, cloudy sky ; the stones 
of the little bridge shone with wet; the heavy rain drops fell in the 
river and made white, eddying pools there : and a flock of ducks flapped 
their wings as they went sailing by. Séraphine thought the prospect a 
dull one, and somewhat pettishly she supposed, ‘“ That no one ever 
crossed that bridge.” 

Even as she spoke the solitary figure of .a girl came out of the gloom 
of the pass¢e and paused for a moment in the middle of the bridge to 
steady the pitcher she carried on‘her head. Séraphine, who had never 
seen a pitcher so carried before, started at her amazed. She only saw 
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a slender girl of thirteen or so, with a slim, straight figure, dark hair, 
and darker eyes, and a pale, serious face. As she walked on towards 
the house, Thomas bent forward and, looking at her over his cousin’s 
shoulder, said half pleasantly, half banteringly : 

“Good day to you, Nina.” 

Nina's only reply to this greeting was a flashing look of her dark eyes, 
and she went on in scornful silence. ‘Thomas looked after her till she 
vanished behind the house; then he whistled again. 

“Why, who is that girl?” asked Séraphine, putting down her knitting, 
‘and how she carries her pitcher, and what a look she gave you !” 

Thomas carelessly answered that it was only Nina, and that she 
always carried her pitcher so. They were southerns and that was their 
way. 

‘‘ But what a look she gave you!” 

‘“‘ Oh ! that was her way too,” answered Thomas, as he bade Séraphine 
look at a white duck. But Séraphine wanted to talk about the dark 
girl, and not about the white duck.. Thomas, however, was reticent. 
Nina’s mother went about the country selling tapes and laces, he said, 
and Nina stayed at home and wove, and promised to .be one of the 
best weavers in Manneville, and never spoke to any one, and that 
was all 

But it was not all, for presently the dark and slender figure of Nina 
appeared again on the bridge, with her pitcher on her head. She gave 
the window a scornful look of her dark eyes as she went by, then 
dropped her eyclids, and soon disappeared in the gloom of the pass¢e. 
Séraphine put down her knitting and. looked up in her cousin's 
face. | 

“Why, that girl hates you!” she said. 

“Let her!” laughed Thomas, and not caring to say more, he left the 
room. 

But the very next day, when he took his cousin to the little wood 
that lies midway between Manneville and Fontaine, they came upon 
Nina again. There is a part of the wood where the trees are old, and 
throw a deep, black shadow on the ground around them. There, too, 
the brushwood grows high and tangled, and the spot has a wild, lone 
look, from which Séraphine was shrinking back with something lke 
fear when she suddenly saw Nina, lying half coiled on a little fagot of 
sticks, and fast asleep. She rested on that hard pillow with the fearless 
abandonment of childhood. Her arms were outstretched ; her head 
was thrown back ; her breath came evenly through her parted lips ; but 
Nina had been crying herself to sleep, for her large dark eye-lashes 
were wet, and the tears on her round cheeks were not yet dry. 

‘‘Get up, Nina; you must not sleep here,” said Thomas, bending 
over her. 

Nina opened her eyes, gave the pair a grave look, then closed her 
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eyes again. Thomas laughed as he turned away with his cousin. That 
was another of Nina’s ways, to fall asleep in the most unlikely places, 
he said. He had often seen her lying so close to the river it was a2 won- 
der she was not drowned ; but she was an odd girl, and her mother 
ill-used her. 

“She is a witch,”-severely said Séraphine, who had derived her 
information from Laure that very morning. 

“There are no witches,” sharply replied Thomas, 

“*No witches! why our. charmer in Fontaine finds them out 
and i 

‘“‘ Your charmer is a rogue.” 

‘“‘And I say that girl is a snitch; and Laure says she never goes to 
mass, never says her prayers.” 

“‘And I say that Laure is the witch, and wants your charmer, 
Séraphine.” 

Whereupon Séraphine lost bet temper, and the cousins had their first 
quarrel. They were both sulky at supper that evening, and Mafitre 
Thomas, eyeing them keenly, asked what ailed them. Before either 
could reply, the kitchen door opened, and Laure burst in like a Greek 
chorus, to supply the needful information. 

“Never in all Manneville was there anything like it,” she cried, 
raising her hands, and turning up her eyes ; “ never ; a child, a charmer, 
and—a witch.” 

“What !” cried Maitre Thomas, putting down his spoon. 

“The garde champétre was called in, and the Maire had to put on 
his scarf, and keep the peace ; and you must live out of the way, not to 
have heard the uproar it made,” said Laure, still breathless. ‘‘ I shalb 
not sleep a wink to night! A witch in Manneville.” 

‘“‘ A witch,” cried Madame Lambert. ‘ Why do you not send for our 
charmer? When poor dear Lambert died we were run over with mice ; 
we got cats and cats, but the mice only drove them all away. So we 
knew we were bewitched, and so the charmer ps 

‘And what about the witch,” interrupted Maitre Thomas, who 
heard unusual sounds of loud talking in the street. 

‘“Why, Benjamin’s boy has been wasting away ever so long,’” 
answered Laure, with sudden perspicuity, lest Madame Lambert should 
come in with the miceagain. ‘Seeing it was bewitched, Benjamin sent 
for the charmer from Fontaine. He came two hours ago and he said 
the child was bewitched, and that the first person that should pass by 
the door without stopping was the witch. So Benjamin and his wife 
watched, and who should first pass by the door, without stopping, but: 
Nina !” 

“What did diay do to her?” asked Thomas, nsing. He looked as 
cool as ever, but his lips were compressed, and there was an angry 
sparkle in his grey eyes. 
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‘‘ Nothing,” answered Laure. ‘They had no time. She went by so 
fast—it was dusk too—that they only knew -her by the pitcher she 
carried on her head. When they thought to pay her out, wicked 
thing, she was in her island, and as she had removed the plank they 
could not get at her. However, they made a fine uproar about it, and 
all that end of Manneville turned out, and the garde champétre had to 
meddle, and it is not over yet.” 

“Thomas,” said Maitre Thomas Méchin, to his son, “ go and see that 
they don’t do some mischief to the cottage.” 

Thomas left the kitchen without a word of reply, whilst his father 
composedly went on with his soup. Turning his back on the village, 
the young man crossed the bridge, and walked rapidly through the 
passée. The night, though moonlit, was tempestuous ; a strong gale 
came from the sea, and the tall trees moaned dismally, as Thomas 
walked beneath them. He met no one, though when he reached 
the river-bank that faces the island, he saw that the grass had been 
trodden and the bushes broken down. The plank was gone, but 
Thomas knew of a spot near the dyke of Maitre Salomon’s mill where 
the river is narrow. He found his way to this through the underwood, 
and leaped across the stream into the island. It was very silent, and 
the young man was cautiously making his way towards the glowworm 
light of the little cottage, when he heard a low moaning which seemed 
to come from among the reeds of the river. Softly and noiselessly he 
turned back and stole through the rank high grass till he came to the 
spot where the river widens into a lake, and there he saw Nina. He 
knew the slender outline of her figure as she stood on a rock just above 
the water. The night, as we have said, was tempestuous, and the tall 
trees tossed their broad boughs over the dark surface of the hitle lake. 
Everything was gloomy and ominous, but nothing, Thomas felt, could be 
more gloomy or more desolate than the mood of the girl before him. 
She stood bending forward, as if that black world at her feet attracted 
her strangely ; then she drew back with a low shuddering moan, as if 
she feared it; then she raised her hands above her head, in what 
seemed to Thomas a passion of despair, and bent again. With a 
spring he was by her side and had seized her in his two strong arms. 

“You shall not do it,” he said, but not speaking loud ; “ you shal} 
not do it, Nina.” 

Amazement at first kept her mute and still in his clasp; but if some 
serpent had stung her, she could not have snatched herself more sud- 
denly away from his grasp, or turned upon him more fiercely than “ 
she did at the sound of his voice. 

“How dare you!” she cried, stamping her foot and shaking back 
her head in wrath so sudden that her loosened hair fell round her 
shoulders. ‘“ You have made me a byword, so that the very children 
will not look at me, so that my own mother has just- hunted me out 
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of the house calling me ‘witch, witch;’ then how dare you come 
near me?” 

“I was a boy, and I have rued it bitterly,” replied Thomas, sullenly ; 
‘but now no one shall harm you, whilst I am by, Nina.” 

‘‘ Where were you when they threw stones at me across the river?” 
asked Nina, bitterly. 

“Who did?” angrily asked Thomas. 

‘“‘And what Is it to you?” she retorted. ‘“ Do I want you to defend 
me! Why, I have done you more harm than you ever did me,” 
she added, passing from complaint to revengeful boasting. 

Thomas could not help laughing. 

‘‘¥ have,” cried Nina, stung by his contempt. ‘Who stole into 
the school-room and smashed your French hom.on the morning of the 
competition between the band of Manneville and that of Fontaine, 
when everyone said, through your fine playing, Manneville would win? 
You had called me witch, but I had you there,” said Nina triumphantly. 

“I am glad to know it was you who did that!’’ remarked Thomas 
coolly. “It vexed me whilst I thought it was one of those fellows of 
Fontaine, but what need I care for what a little spiteful thing like you 
has done or can do!” 

The involuntary scorn af his tone seemed to madden the child. 

‘Ah! but I shall do more,” she cried in her passion. ‘You have 
called: me witch, and I am a witch, and a witch you will find me. 
When you have a trouble or a grief, mind you thank me for it.” 

But the angry vehemence of the southern girl was thrown away on 
the cool Norman youth.. He had not an atom of superstition in his 
clear, young brain, and with a laugh he answered: “ You are no witch, 
and I am not afraid of you; and now let bygones be bygones, and listen 
to me,” 

Before Nina could attempt to escape he had seized her in his arms, 
and holding her fast, he resumed composedly: “I have done youa 
wrong, but I will atone for it. I will stand between you and Manne 
ville. I will take you from your mother, who ill-uses you. I will be your 
friend, Nina, and when I marry my.cousin, you shall live with us, and 
let anyone dare to call you witch! But you must alter your ways ; you 
must not carry your pitcher in that outlandish fashion, and you must go 
to church and be a Christian; and now let us kiss and be friends, 
Nina.” | : 

For Nina had heard him so patiently that Thomas thought he had 
prevailed over this obstinate little maiden; but when he bent and 
thought to kiss her, Nina’s teeth, set in his cheek, drew from him a sharp 
cry of pain. 

“You little traitress,” he cried, shaking her angrily, before he 
released her; “ thank your stars that you are a girl. Do you know that I 
could just throw you into that water and no one be the wiser? ” 
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“Try it,” defiantly answered Nina, as she vanished among the trees. 
‘‘ And now if I have my scar so will you have yours. So I was to have 
been your drudge and your servant, was I?” 

She laughed a low little laugh, that grew fainter in the darkness, then 
ceased. Thomas remained alone in the stormy night, with the moon 
looking down mockingly at him from the billowy clouds, and the trees 
groaning drearily in the gale. He felt his cheek ; it was bleeding, but he 
did not care; he even laughed as he walked away. 

‘She will not go and drown herself now,” he thought; “ biting me 
will have done that much good. Only what will Séraphine say when she 
sees the mark of the teeth!” 

Séraphine said nothing. When Thomas left the house Madame 
Lambert had insisted on telling her story of the mice; and her brother 
had spoken of the mice, the cats, the dead tailor, and the living charmer 
with such withering contempt that Madame Lambert had risen from 
her unfinished supper, and that moment departed with her daughter to 
return no more. 

“So that little witch, Nina, has kept her word,” thought Thomas, sadly 
vexed to have lost his pretty cousin. 


Seven years had gone by, and wrought their changes. Benjamin's 
boy had recovered, thus lowering Nina’s reputation as a witch of power. 
She was as hateful as ever in the eyes of Manneville, but by no means 
so terrible ; for a witch whose work a charmer can undo is no great 
things after all. She spoke to, and held intercourse with no one, but 
remained at home and sat at her loom all the day, whilst her mother 
went about selling her wares. ‘Thomas was now a man of twenty-five. 
He looked nearly thirty, he was so staid. He was not handsome, but 
he was strong and well-built, and sense and will were written in his 
face. His grey eyes seemed to look through you, they were so shrewd, 
but they could be kind as well as keen,when it so pleased their owner. 
He had never spoken once to Nina since she had bitten him, nor once 
been his cousin, for the quarrel between his aunt and father still held 
on. And so the seven years had gone by when Mattre Thomas 
Méchin and Nina’s mother both fell ill at the same time, and to both, 
though neither knew it, illness was to end in death. 

Maitre Thomas, however, had his misgivings, for he wrote to his 
sister, asking her to come and see him, and handing the letter to his 
son, he said one evening, 

“* You will marry Séraphine, will you not, my boy. You always liked . 
her, and you know I wish it.” 

“ Very well,” answered Thomas, after a pause. “J will.” 

‘“‘ And if Nina’s mother does not pay her rent by next Monday, mind 
you give her notice to quit. I will wait no longer for my money,” 
querulously added Maitre Thomas, whose heart still clung to the goods 
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of the world he was leaving. ‘And bid Benjamin’s boy take the letter 
at once; and go down, and stay below, and have an eye to Jeanne’s 
doings, my lad.” 

Thomas so far obeyed, that he went down immediately to the kitchen, 
and, putting the letter in the hand of Benjamin’s boy, he bade him go 
off at once with it to Fontaine, but instead of remaining to watch 
Jeanne, the servant’s doings—his father had long been a widower—the 
young man went and smoked his pipe, a sorrowful one, at the parlour 
window. It was wide open. Thomas, as he leaned against it, saw the 
bridge, and that part of the river which widens there into a sort of pond, 
and where the water is so soft and clear that all the women of that end 
of Manneville came to it to wash their linen. Half a dozen were so 
engaged now: amongst them was Laure, who held forth as usual. And 
apart from all the rest, excluded by her pride as well as by her name for 
witchcraft, was Nina. She might have found a spot nearer home, to wash 
in, but Nina had a defiant spirit, and she chose to brave her foes. The sun 
was nearly setting. The sky was one sheet of flame, the trees of the passée 
looked almost black as they rose against it, the uneven stones of the little 
bridge seemed on fire, they were so red, and the water of the little 
river carried liquid gold in every one of its ripples; but nowhere did the 
sunset light fall with a richer radiance than on Nina’s dark head, and 
charming face. For Nina was beautiful : her enemies confessed it, and 
indeed, laid it all to magic art. Nina had philtres and washes, they 
said, which gave her dark eyes their splendour, and to her cheeks their 
bloom, pure as that of the wild rose. The spot where she knelt washing 
away was so nigh the window that Thomas could have counted the 
sprigs of the pattern on the cotton handkerchief tied round her 
neck, had he so pleased. As to that, he might be counting them, 
so fixed and sullen was the gaze he fastened on the kneeling girl, and 
all the while, Laure, as we have said, held forth, and Thomas heard 
every word she uttered, her voice was so loud and shrill. Laure was 
‘talking about Pére Jean’s buried treasures. Twice, declared Laure, the 
miser’s hoards had been found, and twice the lucky finders had been 
betrayed by the old earth-stained silver five-franc pieces, which they spent 
in the shops of Manneville, so that, “there goesone of Pére Jean’s pieces,” 
had become a by-word. “ But there is a third treasure left,” pursued 
Laure, whilst the listeners all heard her with greedy ears, “a potful of 
silver buried under three stones ”—Laure’s information was both accurate 
and minute—“ one black, one grey, and one white ; but one should be 2 
witch to find the spot, and, thank heaven, / am no witch.” 

The other women laughed ; Nina suddenly raised her head, and 
doing so, met the gaze of Thomas bent full upon her. They exchanged 
one rapid look, then each glanced another way. Thomas left the 
window, and Nina, whose task was done, rose, crossed the bridge, and 
went home along the passée. 
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Nina would have scorned to bite Thomas now, but she hated him 
still, and though she was not sordid, she was revengeful. Suddenly she 
paused in the path, as there flashed across her mind the recollections 
of a wild hidden nook on the island, close to the edge of the water, the 
very spot where she had bitten Thomas seven years before. And on 
that spot there were three stones, and surely one was black, and one 
was grey, and one was white. What if Pere Jean’s treasure were there? 
Nina’s heart leaped wildly at the thought. Her mother had never 
trusted her, and had now been speechless for many days. Nina knew 
that she had money somewhere ; but she knew no more, and had been 
put to sore straits thereby. Her debt to the Méchins exasperated her. 
To find money on their land, and pay them with it, would be the thing 
after Nina’s own heart. She could not resist the temptation,.as she 
crossed over into the island, of going to look at the three stones before 
she entered the cottage. The blue mists of evening were already 
stealing through the trees ; and soft and noiseless as they, Nina, having 
set down her burden, glided on till she reached the spot. Cautiously 
she parted the tangled brushwood with either hand, then started back 
on finding herself face to face with Thomas, who had entered the island 
at the narrow part of the river, nigh Maitre Salomon’s mill. 

For a moment each stood still looking at the other. They had not 
exchanged one word, good or bad, for seven years; since they had 
parted on that very spot. At length Thomas, as if he had come on 
that errand and none other, said :— . 

“Tell your mother that my father wants his money before next 
Monday, Nina.” 

Having said this much, he walked away without waiting for her reply. 
Nina too walked away, shivering from head to foot. That message from 
his father was a threat, and she must submit to the insult. Oh! to 
give these Méchins their money and to find Peére Jean’s treasure! She 
-revelled as only the poor can in the thought. What if she found all 
that gold and silver! But what if Thomas was after it too, and had 
come to identify the spot! Should she let him be beforehand with 
her? Nina clenched her little hands. Never, if she could help it, 
‘should he, her enemy, her wronger, enjoy that money. Ten times 
rather would she take and throw it into the river than let him have it. 
As soon as it was night, and her mother was asleep, she would steal 
out again and look for the treasure. 

It was getting very dark, and Nina almost hoped, as she entered the 
cottage, to find her mother in that torpid slumber which every day 
became deeper ; but she had scarcely opened the door, when even in 
the twilight she could see the sick woman’s pale face and glittering 
eyes. She smoothed her pillow, she gave her a drink, but her mother 
remained restless and wakeful. ‘Twice Nina tried to escape, and twice 
those watchful eyes that never lost sight of her kept. her back ; and it 
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was night now, dark night; and at this time Thomas might be digging 
up the treasure that lay hidden under the three stones, for Nina had 
succeeded in convincing herself that it was really there. And so she 
sat, looking at her sick mother in a fever that grew hotter and fiercer as 
the night wore on, till suddenly a thought struck her. 

“Mother,” she said, starting up from her chair, and going up to the 
sick-bed, ‘‘we have no money, and Maitre Méchin wants the 
rent. As I was walking by the bridge, I overheard Laure talking about 
Pere Jean’s buried treasure. She said it was hidden under three stones, 
one black, one grey, and one white; there are three such stones 
close by here, and if I leave you now it is to go and try if the treasure 
be there.” 

She’stood and waited. Not for an answer; none could come, but 
for some token of assent. Her mother gave her none, but looked 
at her with the same fixed stare; yet it seemed to Nina that some- 
thing had passed over that wasted face, which said that she might go 
and try. 

When the cottage door closed upon her, it seemed to Nina that of all 
the dark nights in the year, this was the darkest. She had brought no 
light, lest it should betray her, but she had no difficulty in finding her 
way to the spot where the three stones lay. She knew it all; many and 
many a time she had brought to it her troubles and her grief, telling 
them, in her childish way, to her faithful friend the little river. Guided 
by the low murmur of the waters, she went on till she knew that she 
was where she wanted to be ; then groping in the darkness, she felt the 
three stones, and began to use the spade which she had brought with 
her for that purpose. The stones were not very large, and Nina 
moved them more easily than she had expected. She softly put her 
hand in the hole she had made, and uttered a low cry of triumph as 
she felt something lying there. It was, it must be, an earthen vessel. 
She lifted it up, and there was a faint chink as of silver within it. Be- 
side herself with joy, Nina hastened home and broke into the cottage. 
with the cry: ‘“‘ Mother, I have found the treasure! I have found it.” 

But Nina’s mother had closed her restless eyes at last; her face lay 
on the pillow, still and colourless, and did not waken into consciousness 
at Nina’s voice. It was as well, for when, trembling with excitement, 
Nina knelt on the floor and poured out upon it the contents of the 
earthen pot, she only found plenty of mould, a few loose stones, and 
nine silver five-franc pieces, all stained and discoloured. 

Was this Pere Jean’s treasure? thought Nina in blank disappoint- 
ment. She had expected heaps of coined money, and she got nine 
silver pieces. Yet, as she counted them one by one and eleaned them 
in her apron, Nina thought better of her find. It was not much, but it 
would pay the rent; and then she had found it on the land of the 
Méchins, and in some manner had taken it from them. 
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With the first blush of dawn Nina stole out. She wanted to replace 
the three stones ; also she was not without the vague hope that some of 
Pére Jean’s five-franc pieces might have remained in the hole where the 
pot had been. But when, after walking through the heavy dew, she 
came to the spot still sleeping in gloomy morning freshness, she found 
Thomas standing there, looking moodily, thought Nina, at the broken 
earth and scattered stones. On hearing her, he raised his keen grey 
eyes, and bent them on the girl’s soft dark face, so soft spite all its 
scorn of him—the scorn of a heart that might have loved much, if wrong 
had not embittered it early. 

“Nina,” he said, speaking first ; ‘‘ what brings you here ? Why have 
these stones been disturbed ?” 

‘Ah! Why, indeed!” And she laughed a low clear laugh of de- 
fiance. 

“Do not forget the rent,” said Thomas somewhat sternly. 

“Nina put her hand in her pocket, took out six five-franc pieces, 
and placed them in his hand without a word. Thomas bit his lip, and 
muttering something about giving her a receipt the next day, he turned 
his back upon her, and walked away. 

Nina’s heart swelled with triumph as she looked after him. There 
remained very little to her of Pére Jean’s treasure now; but what 
matter; he had come there for it, he knew that she had been before- 
hand with him; he knew that she had got the hidden hoard; and he 
would never know how small a hoard it was after all. But were those 
nine pieces all indeed that the old miser had hidden in the island. If 
she looked, could she not find more, only where should she look? And 
so time went on, self-questioning and castle-building, till she entered 
the cottage and started: back with a low cry as her mother’s dead face 
lay before her on its white pillow in the morning light. 

That same evening Maitre Thomas Méchin died, without having seen 
his sister, who neither came nor answered his letter; and the next day 
landlord and tenant were buried in the little churchyard of Manneville. 

All that Mattre Thomas had, and it was worth having, went to his 
only son, as Manneville knew; but Manneville did not know that in 
her mother’s mattress Nina found a little bagful of silver pieces, the 
savings of a lifetime, and plenty of handsome and valuable gold jewel- 
lery, the heirlooms of an old decayed family. 

Many things were out of order in the farm, and Thomas found plenty 
to do. Nina, too, returned to her weaving, and led a lonely life in her 
green island, like a young Circe. ‘“‘ But she was known, thank Heaven,” 
as Laure piously said. The young men of Manneville could not help 
giving the beautiful girl longing looks, but her evil name kept them 
aloof from Nina the Witch. She and Thomas rarely met now, and so 
time wore on, and days, and weeks, and months passed away. 

(Za be concluded next month.) 
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RUBENS’ APPRENTICESHIP. 
(From the German.) 


HERE was great disturbance in the establishment of the widowed 
Countess Lalaing, in Antwerp. A valuable document was 
missing, on the possession of which a considerable portion of the 
Countess’s wealth depended. She had taken it from her strong-box, 
in order to produce it before the Court, and quite remembered having 
laid it on a small table, in her room: but there it was now not 
to be found. The whole household was called together, and inter- 
rogated, but, from the steward to the turnspit, none would confess to 
having seenit. She was about, in despair, to dismiss the servants, when 
the major-domo observed that her ladyship’s page, Paul, had not made 
his appearance. Messengers were despatched in search of the absentee, 
but without success. ‘‘ Doubtless,” remarked one of the grooms, ‘he 
is in the house behind, with the old drawing-master. He is for ever 
hiding there.” 

The supposition proved correct. The page Paul was found with the 
old artist, Jan Claessens, and was brought before his mistress. When 
made aware of what had happened he grew deadly pale, and at once 
confessed that he was the delinquent. Unaware of the importance 
of the document, he had been unable to resist the sight of a piece 
of parchment, and had covered the unoccupied places in the deed 
with sketches and designs of every possible description. He, on the 
spot, produced the corpus delicti, which was certainly unfit for pre- 
sentation in a court of justice. It was, however, fortunately possible to 
copy the written contents of it, which was all that could be done. But 
the Countess was so angry with her young attendant that she could not 
but read him a sharp lecture. ‘I have you ipdeed as a page in my es- 
tablishment,” she said, “‘ but you attend to none of your duties. When 
you should be waiting on me you are off with the old drawing-master 
in the court; when you should be bearing my train, before I know 
where I am, you have disappeared ; in the churches you go from altar 
to altar, and are so deep in contemplation of the pictures that when I 
have ended my prayers I am obliged to send a servant to arouse you; 
when we lately went to visit at the Burgomaster’s you ran off into the 
portrait-gallery, and left me to get whom I could to lead me down the 
steps. Now, all this, let me tell you, Paul, cannot goon. Either you 
must fulfil your duties, and put aside your art studies, or you must turn 
painter, and give up my service. Think the matter quietly over and 
give me your answer to-morrow.” 
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The page Paul stood the picture of contrition, his face red from 
shame. He caught his mistress’s hand and humbly kissed it, while a 
tear stole down his cheek. The Countess in turn was touched. ‘You 
are a good boy, Paul,” she said, ‘‘but you must see that things cannot 
continue thus. Speak to your mother. You appear to me to have 
artistic talents ; perhaps, she could manage to get you instruction from 
some good artist. For her sake I would gladly keep you in my service, 
but if you cannot conquer your inclinations, you must understand that 
. I cannot keep you with me any longer.” 

The boy, Peter Paul Rubens, tearfully thanked the Countess for all 
her kindness, and went off with his griefs to his mother. He was, 
however, loth to unfold his tale, as he knew well how difficult she found 
it to bring up her seven children in any comfort or respectability ; and 
how rejoiced she had been when her second son, Peter Paul, had ob- 
tained his situation with the Countess, who had been since in many 
ways a help and a friend to the family. Mary Pypelinks, born of a 
respectable family in Antwerp, had married a doctor-of-laws, a certain 
counseller, John Rubens. The war and the religious entanglements 
obliged him, in 1568, to resign the public situation which he held, and 
to take refuge in the old imperial city of Koln. Here, in 1577, was 
Peter Paul born, on the festival of SS. Peter and Paul, whose united 
names were in consequence bestowed upon him in baptism. Until he 
was ten years old he remained in this city; his father then died, and his 
mother returned, with her children, in greatly reduced circumstances, to 
Antwerp. 

Her distress was now great indeed, on hearing the decision of the 
Countess, and on further learning, from her son, that he could in no case 
ever think of restraining himself in his much loved studies. She could 
not, in her love for him, bear to make her Paul unhappy, and yet she 
saw no. way whatever of enabling him to follow the course of life that 
he so desired. In her perplexity she called together the guardians of her 
children, and a few of her relatives, in order to consult with them as to 
what she had better do. The common decision arrived at was that 
Paul must certainly take up some money-making calling, but that there 
was no reason why he should not, in his leisure hours, devote himself, 
if he chose, to art. It was resolved that he should follow his father’s 
profession of the law. The youth was satisfied enough, as he was to 
be released from his service as a page, which made the pursuit of paint- 
ing so very difficult. He agreed to everything arranged for him, and 
an advocate was soon found who was willing to take him as a pupil 
into his office. 

Paul’s first free hours were employed in visiting the old drawing- 
master, and entreating instruction from him, for certain hours morning 
and evening. The old man, however, an artist of but ordinary degree, 
told him he would but waste his time in coming to him, as he had 
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_ already profited to the fullest extent by the instruction he was capable 
of giving, and advised him, ifhe really wished to become a great artist, 
to seek for a better master; but Paul was in despair, and made many 
attempts to shake the honest old man from his expressed opinion. The 
latter, however, remained immovable in his refusal to take the boy as 
his pupil, but promised to speak of him toa friend of his ; one Theodore 
Verhaegt, who, he said, was a really good artist, and whose landscapes 
were very much sought after, and were paid for well by lovers of the 
great art. He was as good as his word, and, after Rubens had dis- 
played a few of his attempts to Verhaegt, the latter gladly received him 
as one of his pupils. - | 

The boy hastened to avail himself of the instruction this new master 
was able to give him, but still he was dissatisfied. Verhaegt was a correct 
artist of the old school in the Netherlands, and had a good knowledge of 
perspective, but his landscapes lacked something, which something was 
what Rubens was striving after. His genius made him long to overstep 
the stiffness of the certain rules and schools of art in vogue in the 
Netherlands. Life and colour—these were his two darling aims ; to attain 
the power of imparting these to his pictures was what his soul longed 
for; and yet was what he found it impossible to receive instruction in. 
As a child he had in Koln revelled in the enjoyment of the glorious 
colouring of the German school, and these glories now hovered before 
his soul. At last, however, in Antwerp he saw a picture, in which a 
very excellent colorist had displayed his powers. It was a Crucifixion. 
SS. John and Mary stood near at hand, while the Magdalene embraced 
the foot of the cross with herarms. In the painting there was life, 
feeling, and glowing colour. On inquiry it appeared that the artist 
was a native of Antwerp, by name Adam Van Noord, who, however, 
usually put on his paintings the name Van Oort. It was generally, 
but erroneously, then supposed that this artist had studied in Italy, as 
he was the first who introduced the glorious colouring and enchanting 
chiaro-oscuro of Titian and Correggio into the Netherlands. 

Rubens expressed his ardent desire to study under this Van Noord 
to the rich art-patron who had purchased the picture, but the latter 
damped his ardour by informing him that Van Noord was very proud. 
of the secret knowledge he possessed, and by no means inclined to 
‘yetray his mysteries to his pupils; on the contrary, he was cold and 
repulsive to them, made them draw and copy in a room apart, and 
-vorked himself in secret, in a locked-up studio into which he liked no 
one to penetrate. It would not, indeed, be difficult to become a scholar 
under him, but it was more than doubtful if Rubens could gain what he 
desired by learning of such amaster. Verhaegt was ofa similar opinion, 
when the boy imparted his desire to him, but, at the same time, he was 
quite anxious that his pupil should now go to a new master, and also 
that he should devote himself less to landscapes than to historical sub- 
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jects, in which latter line his chief talent seemed to lie. Indeed, as an 
artist of this sort, if he had but known it, the boy was already superior 
to Van Noord himself, but then the latter had his mysteries, to which 
he owed his chief fame. 

Rubens could think of but one way of attaining his end ; he stooped 
to artifice. His mother had long since been obliged to allow him to 
give up his law studies, and devote himself quite to art, and he was 
therefore free to pursue his plan. He could even, by following it, spare 
her small purse the pittance on which he contrived, by much self-denial, 
to exist. As Van Noord’s pupil he could learn nothing that he wanted ; 
as his colour-grinder he might make use of his opportunities, to get at 
the wished-for secrets. With a beating heart, he set out to apply for 
the situation. 

Van Noord lived in a small house in a back street. He had no 
family, with the exception of a wife and one little daughter, who after- 
wards became the wife of the artist Jacob Jordaens. He, as was said, 
worked quite alone, and only occasionally visited his pupils, to direct 
their studies. At this time he was at the height of his fame, and his 
works were much sought after, but already he had begun to fall into 
an ill regulated course of life and habits, which some time later brought 
about his ruin as an artist. As commissions flowed in he worked the 
faster and the less carefully; covering many artistic deficiences with 
the cloak of his brilliant colouring. It was known afterwards that at this 
time he had much recourse to strong drink, as an aid to labour, and that 
he seldom went to bed sober. 

He had already one colour-grinder in his service, 2 somewhat stupid 
youth, named Jan, whose duty it also was to lend a hand frequently in 
aiding the mistress of the house with her household work. This one 
servant did not at all supply the needs of the quick-working artist, so 
that when Rubens came, and offered his services, they were gladly 
aceepted ; coming, as they did, just at the right moment. The painter 
certainly looked at the boy’s gleaming eyes and glowing face with a 
distrustful glance, but he could gather nothing which could give him 
ground for real distrust of the noble genius who came to him asa 
simple colour grinder. 

Rubens sought to set suspicion at rest by his unpresuming behaviour, 
and his tale of how, though of good family, he had been compelled, 
through poverty, to seek a place, and means of relieving his mother 
in her distress; and his ruse was an altogether successful one. He did 
his work well, appeared to know nothing of drawing or painting, asked 
no questions, and further hastened to win, not only the approval of his 
master but also of the mistress of the house, to whom he so willingly 
made himself useful that the somewhat lazy Jan very quickly resigned 
to him all the household duties he had hitherto been obliged to 
perform. 
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But still Rubens saw that Van Noord continued distrustful of him, 
and that, at unexpected moments, he would suddenly intrude upon him, 
and look curiously round his room, as though to discover whether his 
new servant secretly devoted himself to art studies, and might there- 
fore be intent upon stealing from him his darling mysteries. He, there- 
fore, took great care to leave no trace in his chamber which could 
betray his talents. Paul’s services in the household had made him ac- 
quainted, however, with a large attic, into which was stowed away all 
sorts of lumber ; old pictures, old artists’ tools, old furniture, and so 
forth ; and here he had arranged for himself a very tolerable studio, in 
the most hidden corner of the room. A broken easel and a propped- 
up stool enabled him to make trial of the various observations he con- 
trived to take of his master’s ways of working at his art. It was not 
hard, between whiles, to hide his paints and brushes, together with the 
sketches he worked at, under the lumber with which the attic was en 
cumbered, and as each picture was completed he took it home with 
him on Sundays, whenever he had leave to visit his mother. Thus, as 
timewent on, he contrived really to get at the desired knowledge, and 
also, at last, to completely quiet Van Noord’s suspicions. He did not, 
however, follow his master’s style and manner slavishly, but availed 
himself of the new hints, and worked them out quite after his own 
wonderful fashion. 

He at last began painting a great picture in his new studio. It was 
a ‘‘Mater Dolorosa,” a bust of life size ; and to it he gave the features of 
his mother, for whom he intended his new work to be a delightful 
surprise. The troubled, sorrowful woman made an excellent model 
for the Mother of our Lord, as she must have looked when the sword 
had pierced her soul, as it pierced the side of her blessed Son. The 
picture had got on far towards completion, when an accident occasioned 
the discovery of the boy’s secret; and yet, it so happened that the 
discovery only proved favourable to him as an artist, and was the cause 
of furthering still more his aims for self-improvement. 

In the year 1598 the painter Adam Van Noord was elected member 
of the famous art-brotherhood of St. Luke, at Antwerp. The members 
of this union gave their new brother a great banquet, in honour of his 
entry into their circle. On this occasion the friends and relations and 
admirers of the elected artist gathered in great numbers to offer their 
congratulations. 

To pay his tribute of honour to Van Noord, there came to Antwerp 
that famous painter of the Dutch school, Octavius Van Veen, usually 
called Otto Venius, who valued Rubens’ master as a representative of 
the style of painting which he himself also endeavoured to follow. 
His appearance at the banquet was much thought of, as he was highly 
esteemed in all art circles. Van Noord was, of course, much pleased at 
this attention shown him ; but still he recognized that he had a formid- 
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able rival in this friend and admirer of his, and he was not over fond 
of rivals. He had drunk a good deal of wine at table, when he took 
it into his head that Van Veen must go home with him, and there 
break the necks of a few more bottles, in order to inaugurate an in- 
crease of their old so-called friendship. Their discourse, while they 
were alone together, touched upon Italy; which Van Noord began 
lamenting he had never seen. 

‘‘ Have you never been in Italy?” asked Veen. “It is, then, the 
more wonderful how you have attained to such a perfection in colour- 
ing. What we owe to study and to good fortune, it seems you owe 
alone to your own genius.” 

“You rate my powers too highly,” answered the other modestly. 
‘* Although I have never been to Italy, some excellent studies of an old 
master of the Italian School came in my way, and they gave me my 
first ideas about a possible improvement on the style in vogue here. 
My only merit lies in having worked out those ideas.” 

Van Veen had long perceived that his host had drunk enough, and 
perhaps a little more than enough; he caught, therefore, now at an 
opportunity for bringing his drinking bout to an end. 

“You would please me much,” he said, “if you could show me 
those Italian studies.” 

*‘Willingly,” said Van Noord, ‘‘ but I must first hunt them up, and 
heaven knows in what corner or attic they may now be hid. If yqu 
allow me, however, to leave you, I will go in search of them.” 

So saying, he set out on his way to the upper regions of the house, 
which on ordinary occasions he never visited. Dressed in his festal 
suit, he went groping and creeping through all sorts of odd nooks and 
crannies, spying about for the long-forgotten sketches, or studies. 

Now, Rubens had been making great use of this festive day, to con- 
tinue working at his great and all but finished picture. After he had 
helped to dress his master, and had seen him off, he had concluded 
that the rest of the day was sure to be free and safe for work. He 
knew well Van Noord’s love of strong drink, and did not expect him 
to return till late, and did not then expect to see him at all sober. He 
hoped to spend some delightful hours at his task, and to complete his 
work. Some of the house-linen hung on lines drying in his attic; 
but he cared nothing for that, nor for the trumpery with which 
he was surrounded. He sat at his work, so engrossed in it that 
he never heard his master’s return, or even his approaching step, as 
he ascended the unfrequented stairs to these upper regions. The 
reader may, however, imagine the astonishment of the master, when 
on penetrating into the novel studio in search of the sketches, he sud-' 
denly came upon his busy colour-grinder. As his glance took in the 
painting before his face, his eyes seemed as if they would start out 
of his head with amazement, and his mouth opened(wide, under the 
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influence of the same sensation. He saw now how well justified his 
suspicions of this cunning boy had been; he recognized also at once 
that an artist was before him with whom he was not worthy to be com- 
pared himself in any particular. 

His very excess of anger and of surprise made him dumb; he 
uttered no exclamation, but as quickly, and as unnoticed by the boy, 
as he had ascended the, stairs he descended them again. Bursting 
into the room where he had left his friend, he stammered out: ' 

“The fellow is a very devil.” 

Believing he had seen a ghost, Van Veen questioned him with 
vivacity, but Van Noord only repeated his former speech : 

‘* The fellow is a very devil !” 

On a vigorous application of cold water inwardly and outwardly, 
he was at last induced to explain further what had happened ; almost 
howling with rage the while, and declaring that his offending colour- 
grinder should never leave the house alive. Having in some measure 
pacified him, Van Veen at last entreated to be allowed to see this 
wonderful lad and his work, giving it as his belief that passion and sur- 
prise had caused the master to over-rate the merit of the paint- 
ing he had seen; but this Van Noord refused to believe, declaring 
he could by no means be mistaken as to its being a master-piece of 
art. 

“Well, then,” said his friend consolingly, ‘‘ you may consider it a 
high honour and credit to you, if a second Titian or Paolo goes forth 
as one of your pupils.” 

This view of the matter, certainly did somewhat soothe the vain and 
ambitious artist, and the two then carefully crept up to the attic, in 
order again to surprise Rubens at his work. He still sat unsuspiciously 
before his easel, but when Van Veen saw the picture, there escaped 
from him an involuntary exclamation of wonder, at which a cry of 
terror burst from the lad, and he started up deadly pale, brush and 
palette in hand. Van Noord was about to burst forth in reproaches, 
when his friend caught him by the arm, and whispered, ‘“ Master Van 
Noord, he will lift up your fame to the skies. Such a scholar will 
never again go forth out of your school. My son,” said he, turning to 
Rubens, “you have profited well by an excellent master. Tell me 
how you have attained such perfection, while yet so young.” 

The kindness of the tone emboldened his hearer, and he modestly 
told his tale, and all the difficulties that had beset him hitherto. He 
expressed such gratitude to and admiration for his master that Van 
Noord was wonderfully pacified, and began to forget his wrath. His 
friend, however, saw well that this reasonable moderation would only 
be temporary, and he, therefore, on the spot proposed that Rubens 
should in future pursue his studies with him. He pressed this so 
urgently, both on the servant and master, that in'the»end the, boy ac- 
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companied him that very day to his inn. As the two sat together that 
evening, Van Veen explained that not only had the execution of.the 
nearly finished picture amazed him but that also he had been much 
struck by the face of the Madonna, as it represented one well known 
to him. When Rubens explained that he had painted the face of his 
own mother in his picture, and when he had mentioned what her 
maiden name had been, Van Veen discovered that, as a young man, he 
had known her well. He accompanied Rubens next day to her house» 


and there renewed his acquaintance with her, and obtained her willing _ 


eonsent to his taking her son as his pupil to Brussels. 

In after days Van Noord used often to boast that Rubens had 
studied under him, and used to tell how it was he who first discovered 
the lad’s marvellous genius. He outlived his wonderful pupil, dying 
only in 1641, a very old and decrepit man, while Rubens died in 1640, 
in the bloom and heyday of his years and fame. 

The kind and excellent Van Veen was indeed a good fnend: in 
1600, when he saw that his pupil had learned all he could give him in 
the way of instruction, he enabled him to visit Italy, and to study 
there at the fountain-head of knowledge. 


— Oe St- - 


NOT WITHOUT WITNESS. 


Ou, not without a witness has He left aut; 
E’en in the humblest spot ; 

Love must be cold and faith be very aim, 
‘If we behold Him not. 


The frailest blade of grass, the tiniest flower, 
To which the spring gives birth, 

Tell of the Resurrection and the life, 
The Ruler of the earth. 


Not without witness while the Heavens above, 
With all their starry host, 

Talk night by night of His enduring love, 
His matchless wisdom boast. 


From all the ages doth the martyr’s voice 
Witness for Jesus’ sake, 

And on the rack and in the flame rejoice 
With Him to thus partake. 


Oh may He place within this heart of mine 
A witness of His love, 

And on my forehead write the mystic sign 
Which angels know above ! 
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SHAKESPEARE. 


E draw near the shrine with awe and trembling. So many a 
mighty high priest has stood by it before us and deemed him- 
self unworthy. Yet, at the same time, we draw near to it with joy and 
pride; for is it not a high privilege to be allowed to try to raise the 
veil which hides the face of him whose words we so love and honour? 
One April day, a little more than three centuries ago, when glorious 
Queen Bess had been some six years upon the throne, the good people 
of the town of Stratford were about their daily work as usual. The 
sun was shining, the wind was blowing, and the birds were singing in a 
most common-place way. The men hammered and built, and bought 
and sold; the women stitched, and scoured, and scolded, just as if 
something was not happening among them which entitled them to a 
grander holiday than any they had ever held at yearly fair or Queen’s 
coronation. In a little room, the walls of which (now covered with 
autographs) were then probably overspread with coarse hangings, 
there lay on that April afternoon in Stratford a young mother with her 
new-born baby at her side. No doubt there stood around the cradle a 
crowd of wise matrons, who, according to their different fancies, foretold 
that the boy would be a soldier, a farmer, or a silk-mercer; but pro- 
bably not one among them said he would be a poet. Two or three 
days after the child’s birth, following the custom of early baptism 
common in those days, they gave him a name, and then there was in 
the world a William Shakespeare. 

The trade of Shakespeare’s father is a subject on which many a red- 
hot word of argument has been let drop from both pen and tongue. 
In our opinion, however, it is a point which can neither be satis- 
factorily decided, nor is in reality of any great importance. Shake- 
speare certainly came of hard-working citizen parents; but whether his 
father wielded the knife of a butcher or jingled in his pocket the keys 
of a woolstapler’s well filled store-rooms, cannot to us much signify. 
Whatever was his calling, the thoughts and feelings which gradually 
filtered in through his little son’s eyes and ears would have been the 
same ; and it is with these thoughts and feelings that we have to do. 

In those days, though princes and prelates and nobles persecuted 
even to the stake and faggot, religious toleration was, we believe, more 
general among the middle and lower classes in England than ever it 
has been at any other period of our history. The citizen of an English 
town, towards the close of the sixteenth century, knew only two religious 
communions, that of the Church of Rome and that of the Reformed 
Church of England. In spite of all that Cardinal Wiseman has said 
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so eloquently and well, we believe Shakespeare was a Protestant; but 
when we take into consideration the state of feeling in the midst of 
which he was brought up, we cease to wonder at his reverence for the 
cloistered purity of Isabella, at the venerable dignity he puts into the 
character of Friar Laurence, and at the saintly halo he sheds around the 
last moments of the Roman Catholic Queen Catherine of Arragon. 

There is good reason for thinking that Shakespeare’s mother was some- 
what superior, both in birth and education, to her husband. She came 
of an old family of Warwickshire yeomen, who for centuries, perhaps, 
had tilled the same fields. At that period girls of high rank were in 
general well educated, and it is quite possible that some crumbs of the 
intellectual feast which was spread before her more gently nurtured 
sisters may, through a by-channel, have fallen to the share of the 
yeoman’s daughter. 

As little Willy trotted at his mother’s side through the sweet air of 
spring-time, or beneath the leafy shade of summer trees, the founda- 
tions of his great historical plays may have been laid by her repeating 
to him those old ballad rhymes which told the story of England’s kings. 

Orshe may have changed the theme, and led his boyish fancy into 
wonderland, among scenes the remembrance of which may, in after 
years, have had something to do with “ The Tempest.” Ora holier 
strain may have been on the mother’s lips, and in softened tones she 
may have told him of little Samuel sleeping in the dim Temple courts, 
or of the home at Nazareth; for no careful reader of Shakespeare can 
doubt that he must early have known and loved his Bible. 

As he watched her in her daily life, he may unconsciousl y have read 
his first pages in female character, that book which is in general sohard 
a study for man, but which William Shakespeare had at his fingers’ ends 
down to its last lines. She was certainly not one of those women who 
keep their boys dawdling about in the shadow of their petticoats. 
Everything we know of Shakespeare combines to make us think that he 
was lucky enough to be sent out early into the world to mix with his 
fellows : and not to be spoiled at home. The very difficulty which we 
have of finding any trace of himself in his works proves him to have 
been the most unconceited of men. There is always in his genius 
something which seems to remind us of the nightingale, who pours 
forth her music because it delights her to sing, and not because she is 
being listened to. 

Thus Mary Shakespeare, even if she had not much book-learning, 
as perhaps, after all, she had not, may very probably, with her shrewd 
sense and lively fancy, have helped to unfold the mind of her mighty 
son. So the boy grew up, gathering a good deal of knowledge at 
school, reaping a yet richer store from the sights and sounds daily 
around him, learning to think, learning to dream, learning todo. So 
he grew up till he was a very handsome young fellow of eighteen, with 
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animal spirits which often led him into wild mischief; with an eye at 
once for a fine horse and a buxom lass ; with a foot equally brisk for 
the dance or for a scamper through the green wood ; with a hand which, 
prompted by his heart, was always eager to help the weak; with an 
imagination which was already beginning to sing him wonderful melo- 
dies ; with an understanding which was already beginning to look into 
the depths of human nature. 

At this time he did a very boyish and natural thing, and that was to 
fallin love with his pretty cousin, Ann Hathaway, who was seven 
years older than himself, and who lived at the neat farm which was at 
such a convenient distance from the town for courtship. We know 
what Romeo is, and so we can fancy what sort of a lover William Shake- 
speare was, and we cannot wonder that Ann, as she listened to him, 
forgot her five-and-twenty years’ experience of man’s fickleness, and 
consented to be his wife. They were married, and, notwithstanding all 
some writers have said to the contrary, we maintain that a true love- 
knot joined them at the beginning, and that a true love-knot held them 
together to the end. No doubt, like all wives, Ann, especially in early 
days, may sometimes have scolded or pouted a little when he came 
home at daybreak, or brought a couple of merry companions back to 
supper when the larder was empty ; but, on the whole, we believe that 
she understood him, and helped him, and cheered him as no one else 
could or did. We think that some of the most beautiful of the son- 
nets are addressed to her, and that she was the model of his sweeter 
and more silent heroines—of Viola, and Hero, and Virgilia. 

Ann’s beauty was most likely of that thorough English type which 
wears well even far into middle age : and, besides, when a man has 
learnt to love and honour the mother of his children, he cares little for 
her having a few more grey hairs than himself. Those who say that 
Shakespeare was a faithless husband, and that he and his wife were 
unhappy together, possess not a single known fact to prop up their 
assertion. It is only supported by vague, baseless scandal, and by a 
few lines in “ Twelfth-Night,” about a man marrying a woman older 
than himself. But we must remember that it is not Shakespeare speak- 
ing, but the Duke, who makes this rejoinder, very naturally, to the fore- 
going speech ; and that also it is most unlikely that the poet would 
suddenly depart from his usual rule and thrust his own personality on 
to the stage. 

And now we come to the turning point in Shakespeare’s life, the 
crooked path which led him out of the narrow world of a small country 
town, into the wide world of London. 

It is a still summer night. The moon is just peeping over a wall of 
light clouds. A bright net-work of dew-drops hangs on the grass. 
There is hardly wind enough to stir faintly the sleeping leaves. All is 
so quiet that we can hear the light rustling made bythe rabbits as 
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they frisk among the brushwood. In yonder shadowy glade of the 
park a herd of deer are feeding. Suddenly their antlered leader raises 
his head and sniffs the air suspiciously, and seems to be listening. 
Among the trees several indistinct forms are drawing stealthily near. 
All at once there is a ringing report, and the gallant buck rolls on the 
grass. The poachers hurry up and examine their prize, admiring each 
lordly collop on breast and haunch. But while they are thus deeply 
interested a low whistle sounds not far off. A band of stalwart 
keepers rush forth from the trees, and lay hands on the offenders, 
crying out as they seize one of them and turn his face to the moon- 
light, ‘* This is in truth wild Will Shakespeare.” 

After he had got into this awkward scrape, Shakespeare found his 
native town no very comfortable dwelling-place, and so he went off to 
seek his fortunes in London. No doubt as he trudged along and 
thought of Ann and the babies left behind in straitened means, he 
repented the giddy wildness of his youth in an honest, manly way, and 
resolved from henceforth to be a worker for the good and the true. 
On reaching London Shakespeare was drawn at once towards the theatre. 
He had probably by this time written, in a rough way, two or three of 
his dramas—it is impossible to say which—and that was why he lingered 
around the door of the play-house, and looked wistfully in, no doubt 
longing to get a sight of what was going on inside. But instead of 
spending a shilling he had to earn one, and so he turned away and 
held the horses of the gay gentlemen in plumed hats and velvet 
doublets, who came to the theatre. 

We have no means of following Shakespeare’s steps from the pave- 
ment outside the playhouse door, on to the stage within. His own 
energy and genius most certainly set up the ladder by which he 
mounted ; though his grace of person and of manner may have gained 
for him powerful friends who stretched out their hands to help him to 
climb. All we know is that in a few years he had made for himself 
some money and some name both as a play-writer and an actor. 
There is little doubt that he then sent for his wife and children to 
come up from the country, and that the home in London was happier 
than had been the home at Stratford. Ann found the bold, reckless, 
boy (who used in old days to wander restlessly about, dimly conscious 
of the power which was in him, now busy for one hour, now dreaming 
for two, now active for three in daring mischief) transformed into the 
. earnest man, who, with all the calm strength of his mighty mind, was 
working out his own great destiny. She had always loved him, but 
now she could reverence him too. The pedestals of his household 
gods were at length firmly fixed. No need for her to tremble each 
day lest they should be overthrown. What a meeting must that have 
been between husband and wife. How merrily must her tongue have 
run on about maidens whom he had kissed beneath, the mistletoe, but 
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who were now staid matrons, and about old men over whose miserly 
ways he and his young companions had cracked many a joke, but 
whose gold pieces were now quickly running through the fingers of 
spendthrift heirs. How must he have poured forth into her faithful 
ear thoughts and longings which hitherto had been kept locked within 
his own breast, waiting the coming of her sympathetic soul. 

The circle of Shakespeare’s friends was most likely very large. 
There must most assuredly have been a natural loveableness in the man 
which must have drawn his fellows towards him. He had, it seems, 
that neat, easy tact which sometimes belongs to men of genius, and 
which enables them to win their way among the rich and powerful. 
His genial temper must have made him a welcome guest at every table 
and his ready wit in every drawing-room. Many a right honourable 
but right dull gentleman must have often besought the tradesman’s son 
to come and make his cup of sack flow joyously down ; and many a 
noble but languid lady must have laid her pretty commands on him 
to bring to her ball a better sparkle than that of her diamonds. 

His vast breadth of sympathy must also have made him very dear to 
poorer and nameless folk, whose wants and troubles his kind heart 
and willing hand may often have relieved and cheered. But though 
Shakespeare was loved, and in some degree also honoured, by the men 
_and women of his day, they most certainly did not understand the 
immeasurable height to which he towered. This is strange, but stranger 
is it still that his writings should have been, as they were, so long 
neglected, and that even such an acute critic as Dr. Johnson should 
have failed to find out the rarer and more exquisite flowers in the vast 
garden of his genius. It is one of the highest glories of the nineteenth 
century that it has raised Shakespeare at last to his rightful throne. 

We cannot, however, help fancying that Shakespeare himself had an 
inner consciousness of his own greatness. His very carelessness about 
leaving the smallest personal record, his utter want of that morbid 
vanity which sometimes makes authors thrust their own individuality 
into their characters, if they cannot tell their readers about themselves 
in any other way, appear to us proofs of this. He seems with a sort of 
grand indifference to have left it to time and posterity to do him 
justice through his works. 

With regard to the much vexed question of the sonnets, they 
cannot, by any means, in our opinion, be looked on as biographical. 
Some few may have been addressed to his wife, some few to other 
woinen, in a spirit of courteous gallantry, and some few to a male friends, 
who was perhaps Lord Southampton. The rest, we think, were most 
likely written at different times, to suit the needs of different friends and 
patrons. In those days it was no uncommon thing for a gentleman 
whose own wit ran short to pay a poet to write verses for him to his 
ladylove. 
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It is difficult to decide how great an actor Shakespeare may have 
been. There is a tradition that he played the part of a king with 
a peculiar grace and majesty. In confirmation of this, a pretty story 
is told. It is said that one day when the queen was in the theatre, 
Shakespeare mimicked royalty so well, that Elizabeth, who was always 
ready to have a little fun with a clever man, even though he was a 
poor player, whispered to her ladies that she would try if she could not 
make this pretended monarch turn into an awkward fellow enough at a 
moment’s notice. Accordingly, at a critical point in the scene, the 
queen, who was sitting just over the stage, which was then held to be 
the place of honour, let her handkerchief drop at the feet of Shake- 
speare, who was just then standing close below her. Her mischievous 
majesty expected to see the actor start and redden, and lose his cue. 
Instead of that he finished his speech with all his usual power, and 
without seeming to notice the handkerchief. Then, stooping and 
picking it up, he gave it back to the queen with a bow, in which there 
was an indescribable mixture of dignity and homage, saying, as he did 
so, these words to his train of stage courtiers : 


‘* But ere we get to horse and ride away, 
Let us pick up our sister’s handkerchief.” 


But though jested with by his sovereign, and familiarly clapped on 
the back by earls and marquises, the thoughts and wishes of Shake- 
speare, as he drew towards middle-age, began to turn often to the dear 
little old country town on the Avon. There were gathered all the gay 
memories of his boyhood, and there was the tiny grave of his only son. 
Therefore, as soon as he had made enough money to withdraw from 
public life, the whole family flitted back to Stratford, where he settled 
down to chat with old friends, to work in his garden, and, perhaps, 
to repolish his plays. No doubt Ann, as she watched him thus em- 
ployed, hoped that she should go before him to the better land, and 
leave him still enjoying a green old age. But no human frame could 
have borne, for more than half a century to hold such a lodger as 
Shakespeare’s spirit. If those are right, as very probably they are, who 
think that the statue in Stratford church is from a cast taken after 
death, he must have been called away suddenly in the midst of full 
health to resign the bright crown of his genius for the better and 
brighter crown of immortality. 

| ALICE KING. 
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GUY NEWTON'S REVENGE. 
By Mary Cecit Hay (*‘ Mark Hardcastle”), Author of ‘‘ Hidden Perils.” 


HE friendship between Guy Newton and myself dated from the 
first day we met at college; and when we parted, after our last 
term, we could look back upon no interruption to its pleasant course. 
That last night we sat long together. It was my room in which we 
chose to linger ; our usual lounging place, because my lameness pre- 
vented my going about much; and because Guy always said it was 
pleasanter to sit among my books and pictures than among his pipes 
and spurs. He did most of the talking that night, and I sat listening 
Or questioning, only occasionally getting a full view of his face 
through the wreaths of smoke. A handsome face it was, with its crisp, 
brown beard and grey, keen eyes. 

‘I’ve heard some old fellows say,” remarked Newton, “that their 
college days were the happiest of their lives. Ours have been pleasant 
enough, but still I hope we shall never have to say that, Hal.” 

‘““T hope not.” 

“Yet there seems some prospect of my regretting them through this 
coming autumn,” he went on; “shut up at Rosslyn with no one to talk 
to but old Sir Archibald, my cousin Kate, and her brother, Captain Elliot.” 

‘Ts she—is Miss Elliot to be there ?” 

‘Yes. Sir Archibald emphatically promises she shall be there.” 

*< Oh.” 

Guy’s cousin, Kate Elliot, had stayed in Oxford several times, so I 
knew her very well. Our men used to jest over the admiration which 
she had almost unreservedly shown for her handsome cousin; and 
though I had never cared to join them, still I did not like her, and 
could not picture any pleasure Guy might feel in the prospect of meet- 
ing her in the old Irish castle which he had been describing to me. 

‘Rosslyn can hardly be such a solitary place as you are trying to 
represent it, Guy?” 

“It is, I assure you. Can you properly picture it to yourself now ? 
A grim castle on the shore of the gloomiest lough in Ireland; half 
the place in ruins, the other half luxuriously fitted up, and open as 
an hotel ; over-run, too, with servants, and animals, and hangers-on of 
every description. Brilliant, handsome rooms on the one hand, where 
the bogwood in the open grates flares like torches; on the other hand 
dark, echoing chambers full of ghostly sounds and steps and voices.” 

“*T should like it, for I can fancy the side of the picture which you, 
do not paint.” 

Guy laughed. ‘A rare old library, you mean; good hunting, a 
glorious stud, sunny saunters by the lake? That is the side you see, 
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is it? Well, I only wish you were coming, Harry. I shall miss your 
clever, quiet face and wise rebukes. But, by the way, there’s one 
feature of that grim west landscape which I have left out altogether. 
On the lough shore there stands a solitary ruin whose raison-d’étre 
history has never explained. It contains a dark, broken staircase, lead- 
ing into a room at the top, one corner of which—where the stone roof- 
ing has broken away—is open to the sky. Bah! it ¢s a ghostly place. 
There is no such snug little spot in all Rosslyn, Hal, as this room of 
yours ; and no one there can take your place.” 

‘“‘ Wait and see.” 

I had not. long to wait. In spite of that confident speech of 
Guy’s, I had not long to wait before I saw that my place had been 
more than taken. Newton’s first letter from Rosslyn contained only 
a sketchy account of his life there and of his fellow guests, with 
humorous or affectionate remembrances of our college days. But when 
the second came I saw the difference at once. He was in love for the 
first time in his life ; loving wholly and earnestly, as I always felt he 
would when he should love at all. 

He lent me her picture for one day; and from it, and from his 
letters, I grew to feel that I knew Rose Kavanagh quite well. She was 
small and fair and delicately beautiful. Always fragile, she had been 
watched and guarded with such unceasing care that her mind had re- 
tained its childlike, clinging dependence and its unquestioning trustful- 
ness. Two facts I gathered quite as much from those questions of 
mine which Guy avoided, as from those he answered. These were Miss 
Elliot’s dislike to Rose, and the fact of Captain Elliot being himself an 
urgent suitor for the hand of Miss Kavanagh. Guy said little of this— 
very little ; but I seemed to understand all about the double rivalry. 
I understood Guy so well that I read it all in a few words which, 
perhaps, he wrote unconsciously. 

At last came the letter in which he told me that before I received it 
he should know whether Rose loved him. ‘‘So next time I write,” he 
said, ‘it will be to tell you whether I am the happiest fellow on earth, 
or the most miserable.” 

I had little fear. But the letter I expected never arrived. I 
wrote again and again, but not one word came in answer to me; and 
gradually—very gradually—I gave up the hope of ever hearing from, 
or seeing, my old college friend again. 


IT. 


More than a year had passed since my parting with Guy Newton; yet 
strange to say, it was of him I was thinking as I sat, one October 
afternoon, idly smoking at the window of my hotel in Rome. As I 
glanced out upon the Piazza di Spagna, a gentleman crossed it and 
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joined a group just below my window. I started up and looked out, 
intently now. Surely this was Guy ; and yet was itGuy? It must be; 
still something made me hesitate. Face and figure were both Guy’s, 
but the thick brown beard was gone. Was it that made the differ- 
ence so great that I could not trust myself in my recognition? I would 
send and make inquiries. 

It was hardly more than half an hour after this that, as I sat waiting 
for the*information my man should bring me about the Englishman who 
had just entered below, a travelling carriage drew up to the door, anda 
gentleman dismounted and walked at once into the hotel. I saw him 
only for a moment, as it were, yet there was now no doubt or hesitation 
in my mind. This was Guy Newton. My recognition of ‘him was as 
spontaneous and unquestioning, as if we had only yesterday parted in 
Oxford. I wondered then how I could, even for a moment, have mis- 
taken any other for him, There he was; tall and strong and active as 
of old; with the handsome face, and the crisp brown beard. 

I met him and brought him to my own room, telling him again and 
again, in glad excitement, how pleasant it was to see him there; yet 
I was sadly struck by the changes in him. He was grave and taciturn ; 
restless and yet inert ; a prematurely aged and hardened man. I think 
he had been glad to see me—the sudden brightening of his eyes and the 
close clasp of his hand could not have been feigned—but he had nothing 
to say to me, and left me to ask or tell him what I would. So presently 
I told him How I had been startled by the strange resemblance to 
himself which I had seen ina stranger crossing the Piazza, and about 
whom I had sent to make inquiries. 

‘<A curious coincidence, was it not?” I asked. ‘Some men can 
account for that chance which so often occurs to us. We see someone 
who reminds us of a friend, just as that friend himself comes into 
sight. Do you ever ——” 

I had suddenly looked up at Guy, and my words died on my lips. 
His face was pale as death ; his eyes had a look in them which IJ had 
never seen before—a look, I fancied, of fierce, ungovernable hatred. 
It was gone almost as soon as I saw it, for just then the door opened 
and my servant entered to say that the gentleman whose name I had 
sent him to discover was Captain Elliot of the Marines. Guy started 
up as this message was delivered, and turned his back upon me, 
looking from the window with a stern frown on his face. When the 
man had left the room, I asked Newton whether this Captain Elliot 
was his cousin—brother to the Miss Elliot I remembered. But he 
answered with a gesture of such scorn that I was glad to turn aside the 
subject. 

Guy was so restless and ill at ease all the evening that I fancied he 
would leave me as early as he could civilly manage it after dinner. But 
I was mistaken, for he lingered in my room hour after hour, seeming 
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really glad to be with me, and yet withal most silent and reserved— 
altogether different from the Guy I had known and loved in our College 
days. The night wore on, and still he did not leave. I had just begun 
to think that I must myself propose it, when he suddenly broke his 
silence, in a tone quite changed from what it had been all the evening. 

“Hal, old fellow, you ask me nothing about my year’s silence or 
neglect; and you ask for no explanation of my anger when I heard 
that you found a likeness to me in that scamp. Why don’t you? Any- 
one else would have done so. Well, I will tell you without being 
asked.” 

There was a bowl of punch upon the table, which I had made as I 
used to make it at Oxford, but Guy’s glass had hitherto been left almost 
untouched. Now, as he told me the story, which was evidently hard to 
tell, he drained it eagerly and frequently. 

“IT must tell it you, Hal, though I dare say I should not have done 
so, if you had not chanced to see him. J have come on purpose to see 
him. I will tell you why, and what one thing I havetodo. You 
know of my visit to Ireland a year ago, so—thank Heaven—it need 
not be a long story. When I wrote to you last from Rosslyn, I told 
you I had determined to hear from Rose’s own lips whether I had any | 
chance of winning her. I &new I had—lI knew it all the time, though 
Elliot tried to persuade me differently, and though Kate tried too.” 

“Then is this Captain Elliot brother to your cousin Kate?” I asked, 
a light dawning upon me which did more than account for the likeness 
to Guy. 

‘Yes, and supposed to be curiously like me.” 

“He is so,” I assented ; ‘“ or would be if he had a beard and mous- 
tache such as yours. In height and size, too, you are strikingly alike.” 

Guy interrupted me with frigid contempt. “ Stzkingly,” he reiter- 
ated; “ you will see 4ow strikingly. At that time I was sorry for Elliot 
—mad as it sounds now, I was really sorry for him—because I felt so 
sure that I was to win my little Rose, and he was to lose her. It was 
Hallow Eve, and the great Irish house was filled with guests. I had 
bought a new hunter, and was anticipating a splendid day after Sir 
Archibald’s hounds, to be followed by all kinds of games and merriment 
at night. I eagerly looked forward to the evening, for then I would 
tell Rose how I loved her. All the morning Kate and Elliot had made 
a great fuss about my new horse, entreating me not to mount him, 
saying my life was not safe, and other absurd things which only made 
me laugh until I saw that Rose was trembling like a leaf, and had evi- 
dently been thoroughly imbued with their fears. Then I felt enraged 
with them ; though it gave me the joy of knowing that she loved me— 
a joy which made my hand rea//y unsteady on the bridle. As I bade 
her good-bye, I whispered that I had a question to ask her when I 
came home. She knew what it was, and answered me with a soft bright 
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blush which Kate and Elliot saw. I said something to her about 
returning safely and rapidly to her, and she answered me. Then I 
rode off, the world all bright around me, because I Anew that that 
evening I should win my little Irish Rose. 

‘‘T was in at the death, Hal, and the run was over by four o'clock, yet 
it was ten before I rode up the dark avenue at Rosslyn. An old chum 
of mine whom I had not seen for years, was staying in the neighbour- 
hood, and he managed to persuade me to stay with him, because he 
was to leave Ireland next morning. Elliot volunteered to take a mes- 
sage back for me—we two had been riding home together when this 
man joined us—and to assure Rose I should be in for the first dance. 
He said—but why try to recall what he said? I even could not if I 
would. You will understand it all for yourself when you know the end. 

‘TI stayed, tempted on and on, until, as I said, it was ten o’clock 
when I rode alone up the dim avenue at Rosslyn. When I had 
changed my dress and entered the ball-room, of course I looked first 
for Rose. I could see her nowhere. Then I sought for my cousin 
Kate, ‘equally in vain. Even Captain Elliot himself was not there. I 
made my way to old Sir Archibald, and questioned him. He looked 
up from his cards with a laugh, ‘ Do you forget it is Hallow Eve?’ he 
said. ‘ You will find them at their pranks somewhere. There is fortune- 
telling and fortune-trying on the cards, I’ll guarantee, if Kate is at the 
bottom of it. I should even advise you to look for the young mad- 
caps on the lake shore.’ 

‘“‘ Of course I saw that he was jesting, but I could no more answer 
his smile than I could explain a certain sudden horrible foreboding 
which swept over me. I went at once towards the old tower above 
the lough—I described it to you long ago. I did not wait to argue 
with myself where I had better seek my love; but guided by an instinct 
which I had in no way controlled, I went directly and rapidly to. this 
spot. The moon was at its full, I think, but heavy clouds were in the 
sky, and obscured its light save at rare intervals. When I reached the 
ruin, I could see no one, yet strong upon me still was the conviction 
that I had nowhere else to seek, and so I went up without hesitation to 
the broken doorway, where the crumbling steps began. There, leaning 
against the stonework, stood my cousin Kate; motionless and silent, 
with a dark cloak wrapped over her evening dress. I had come so 
near that I actually touched her in passing, before I was aware of her 
still, quiet presence; then I uttered an exclamation of surprise —and 
pleasure, too, I fancy. I could not see her face at all clearly, but I 
noticed an eager haste in her voice when she spoke, and a hurried 
nervousness in the touch upon my arm, which was meant to be playful. 

““«Come to find us, are you, Guy? Come, then, I am ready. Let 
us hasten back and be in before my brother and Rose. They strolled 
towards the house together—long ago. Come!’ 
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‘J have wondered since, how I could have felt so certain, even at 
that moment, that what she told me was a lie; because never before— 
Heaven knows—had I mistrusted her. 

“*<T have a fancy to seek Rose Kavanagh myself, Kate,’ I said, pass- 
ing on up the steps. 

‘Her voice and manner changed at once. ‘Stop, Guy,’ she cried, 
with a laugh that was harsh and strained. ‘Stop, do. You will spoil 
all the sport. You forget Rose is Irish, and likes to observe all kinds 
of wild old superstitions on this night. She is now enjoying a ceremony 
of her own arranging. Don’t spoil it for her.’ 

‘“** Let me pass,’ I said, pushing aside her detaining hand. ‘I will 
see for myself. I cannot wait for explanations.’ 

“Listen, Guy,’ exclaimed Kate, still holding me back ; ‘I will tell 
you exactly how it is, and you will see that Rose will be vexed with 
you for spoiling her fun. She said that whichever of us went up here 
alone to-night would see her future husband, and she made me go first. 
Of course, I saw no one; I only laughed at the silly freak ; but she in- 
sisted on going afterwards, and she is there now alone, watching for a 
glimpse of this coveted husband or lover. Poor child! You will mor- 
tify her sadly, Guy, if you go in and catch her in this folly. She is to 
stand there in the dark and wait. In the first glimpse of moonlight 
he is to be visible under the broken roof. Come away ; do not humiliate 
her.’ | | 

“No. If she wishes to see her lover, she shall see him,’ I said. 
‘Let me pass, Kate.’ 

“‘* Rose will never forgive you ; remember that, Guy; and you will 
lose her by this whim.’ 

‘So my cousin was saying, when suddenly the clouds parted from 
before the face of the moon; and just as its light showed me her 
frightened, eager face, a cry came down to us from above. I staggered 
an instant where I stood, blind and dumb and powerless, for this sharp, 
shrill cry was one of untold terror—a death cry which I knew to be my 
darling’s. 

“Tt was only for one moment that this numbness held me. In the 
next I was running up the treacherous stairs, two or three at a time, 
and crying loudly to Rose that I was coming—I was coming. Ah! 
what need to say so, when she was lying there upon the stones, deaf to 
my voice for evermore ? Lying in the darkness, while, in the far corner 
of the hateful place, the moonlight fell through the gap in the broken 
roof and showed me a figure rising from the ground in haste and 
fear—my own figure, I swear I thought it, when I gazed upon it first-— 
in a soiled hunting dress, such as I had just left off, with a white face 
stained with what looked like blood, and-a long brown beard—stained 
too. I saw through the fiendish trick at once. I knew Elliot in a 
moment under his false hair and disguise, but what wonder was it that 
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the sight in that place, on that night, and in my unexplained absence, 
should have been my darling’s death blow? 

‘She was nursed among the wildest superstitions of the West, and 
her faith in the meaning of this apparition of myself killed in hunting, 
and her terror of the sudden moonlight spectre, were unquestioning and 
complete ; and too terrible for the little fragile frame. 

‘‘Not until they had taken her away, and laid her where I could 
never look again upon her dear, still face, did I seek the villain who 
had done this deed. Then he was gone. He had been gone from 
the first, they told me. After that night, no one about the house had 
seen him. His sister once or twice attempted to excuse herself, and 
explain the harmlessness of her brother's ‘practical jest,’ but I never 
listened. Between them, they had murdered my darling; that was all 
I could remember. Se was a woman, and I could not touch her; but 
he! There, Hal, do you see what I have to do? I keep the murderer 
in sight. There is no skill needed, and no caution ; I do it openly, for 
what is there to hide? And I shall some day find the hour come, in 
which I am to murder him. Murder, did I call it? What murder is 
there in taking his valueless life for the precious one Ae took ? 

“We have met now and then, but the opportunity has not come, and 
so I wait still for the good time I seek. It must be near now, I think. 
Perhaps, we have only to meet once more. When that work is done, I 
shall go home again.” ° 

““When—wz/at?” I asked, my voice broken in its anxiety. 

‘When I have avenged my darling’s death I can go home—not until 
then.” 

“‘ Then ever since he discovered the fatal consequences of what he 
had done,” I said, in Guy’s silent pause, “‘ he has been living an outcast, 
as it were; his conscience burdened with the death of the girl Ze too 
loved.” 

“ He loved,” sneered Guy. “ What love could such as /e feel—he who 
killed her in his craven jealousy ?” 

“YT think his punishment for an unintentional crime—even so terrible 
a one as that—must be all but unbearable,” I said, only trying to 
quiet Guy’s thoughts, while my own mind was full of anger and scorn 
for both the brother and sister who had helped each other in this selfish, 
dastardly trick. ‘‘He must always feel himself a murderer, and an 
exile, too, as it were. How can he ever meet you and his friends and 
her friends as he used? I think /Aa/ is a punishment greater than any 
you need try to give.” 

Guy laughed a laugh I could not bear to hear. ‘I have my punish- 
ment to give too,” he said, ‘‘ Nothing shall spare him that.” 

“He did it, Guy,” I urged, most anxiously, “in utter ignorance of 
its possible consequences. Surely that excuses him a little, hurtful and 
almost criminal as such a jest should te considered.” 
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But no words of mine, though I tried many, would soften Guy’s 
stern words, or smooth the hard lines in his face, which made him un- 
like the old friend of my College days. 

“* Nothing can change my determination,” he said, rising at last and 
speaking with a calm I knew I could not move. ‘I have ene task to 
do. I have waited long and come far to do it; and I cannot return 
until it is done.” 


Ill, 


I Hap joined Guy Newton on the Pont St. Angelo, and we walked on 
together. I had joined him uninvited, and we walked quite silently ; 
so different was this from our old Oxford strolls. Certainly Guy fell into 
his old habit of loitering for my benefit, and restraining his quick firm 
steps to suit my halting ones, but he hardly showed by any other sign 
that he knew I was beside him. 

I noticed that he did not even raise his head as we passed the castle, 
but when we found ourselves in the piazza in front of Saint Peter’s, he 
started with a brief hurried exclamation ; not at sight of the cathedral, 
but of a man’s figure at that moment pushing aside the padded leathern 
curtains which close its doorway. 

I recognized the figure at once as Captain Elliot’s. We entered the 
church as he had done, and I stood for a minute lost in admiration of 
the vast calm and beauty of the scene. When I turned, Guy had left 
me. We met again almost an hour afterwards, and I could see, by 
the eager excitement of Newton’s eyes, that he had been watching his 
cousin, and knew now exactly where he was. 

“Will you venture the ascent to the dome, Hal?” he asked, his tone 
quite calm and soft. ‘It is most gradual; you could even ride up if 
you had a horse here.” 

I managed it without difficulty, not even needing Guy’s arm, though I 
took it because he offered it so anxiously ; and then I decided to go on 
into the galleries. I was obliged to follow but slowly up the staircase 
from the roof; then we lingered a little in the first gallery, while I 
noticed how eagerly Guy searched it from end to end with his eyes. 

“JT am going to the next. Will you come, Hal?” he asked, and 
‘there was a ring of quick excitement in his voice. 

I followed him almost mechanically. It was no pleasure to me to 
attain the giddy height of this upper gallery, but still I followed with- 
out hesitation ; prompted, it seemed to me, by something even stronger 
than my old friendship. When we reached it I stood breathless, 
gazing below, where the figures of the priests, as they passed to and 
fro, were only specks upon the pavement. When I looked round, 
Guy was standing beside me, looking intently along the narrow gallery, 
his brows drawn over his eyes, and his lips set firm. Following the 
gaze, my eyes met a party of visitors (foreigners evidently) sauntering, 
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in little groups: and among them [I recognized Captain Elliot. Near 
to them, when we first caught sight of them, a scaffolding had 
been erected beyond the gallery, for the convenience of workmen who 
were not at work just then. It projected half a dozen feet at least 
from the gallery, and overhung the vast chasm below the dome. Cap- 
tain Elliot stood talking near this scaffolding, when suddenly we—who 
were both watching now—saw him move forward and clamber out 
upon it. The foreigners stood and stared in sheer amazement, mutter- 
ing that only an Englishman could be so mad. I glanced up into 
Guy’s face; it was stern and rigid; but a light like intense joy burned 
in his eyes. Quite fearlessly, though with slow, intense caution, Elliot 
had trodden the scaffolding, and was standing now over the vast 
extent of space, looking coolly round him, and back into the faces 
of the ladies who watched him in a panic of terror; us he evidently 
had not seen. When one or two of them spoke out loudly their praise 
of his daring, he answered with an easy smile and bow. 

Then, apparently, on the point of preparing to return, he looked be- 
low him—a fatal thing when he needed his head to be so cool and 
steady, his step so firm and sure. In an instant I could see that 
that one glance into the vast, awful chasm bélow had been as a call to 
death. I could see that his nerve was gone, his head had grown light, 
and his faculties become paralysed in a great, startling fear. It was 
only a question of moments now, for he must fall into the space that 
held this fascination for him, and be dashed to atoms presently on the 
marble pavement so far below, on which the moving figures looked 
like flies. One movement of his eyes now /rom the opening below, 
and the stupor would be over, and he must fall. 

The foreigners stood wringing their hands, and crying out to him to 
take care. I crept up to them, bidding them in a whisper to be silent 
unless they wished to hasten his fall. Then I stood helpless and 
miserable, waiting for the end. Heaven knows I would have risked | 
my own life at that moment, if I had had the faintest hope of being 
able to save this man who had rushed so heedlessly and boastfully to 
meet this terrible death. But what use could I have been—weak and 
nervous and lame P 

Those few minutes of horrible suspense—which were yet filled with 
certainty as to the fatal end—were interrupted by a cry from an old 
French lady who caught eagerly at my sleeve. 

“See! see! he is falling. See his face! Ah, mon Dieu! c’est trop 
tard.” 

I drew my hand across my eyes—the agony of my concentrated 
gaze seemed turning me blind. 

‘Ah, now! see, now !” 

The words were uttered, in a kind of tearless sob, from many hearts 
and lips; and I looked out once more at the man who stood wai tin 
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for his death with the ghostly white terror on his face and in his 
staring eyes. 

Could I see clearly? Did I see aright? Along the projecting 
scaffold, Guy—stepping firmly, lightly, fearlessly—was nearing the man 
who, motionless and paralysed, gazed below him in a still growing 
mental darkness. The group looking on, who knew nothing save that 
Guy seemed brave and cool, muttered broken words of rejoicing. I, 
who knew all, felt my heart throbbing wildly with fear as I watched him. 
Two more steps and Guy would have reached his enemy, the signal for 

“his death even if he were left untouched ; for in that state of numb and 

helpless terror, the approach of Guy would be fatal, and the death 
would be quick as thought. So quick it must be now that could Guy— 
even though for a year he had been waiting and watching for this 
moment—hasten it? Eternity was so long; this moment’s span so 
terribly short. Guy made one quick, firm step forward. He had 
reached the man he hated now, and his hand was raised to startle him. 
The moment for his revenge was come, the moment for which he had 
tracked this man afar. I saw that. I remembered with what stern 
menace he had said he must avenge his darling’s death; I saw him 
strong and determined, with all the power he needed in his hands at 
last; and then the vast building reeled around me, and I fell against 
the rails, blind and unconscious. 


“Tt was bravely done! Only an Englishman could have done 
that!” 

These were the words which recalled me to myself at last. 

‘How was it?” I stammered, as the old French lady, who had 
seized me by the arm in her own fright, went on busily fanning me, 
and rapidly talking to both myself and her own friends. I hardly 
know how she told it me, for others joined in and made the little story 
a broken and unintelligible one, but I gathered slowly how Guy—in 
the face of a great and imminent danger—had saved his enemy in that ° 
last moment ; had, with the utmost danger and difficulty, drageed him 
from the scaffolding, steadily, firmly, skilfully, back to the stone gallery ; 
had laid him there alive and safe, and had then himself left the place 
hurnedly. 

I saw that a group had gathered round Captain Elliot, who looked 
white as death and utterly unnerved ; and then I left the gallery myself 
groping my way carefully, for I felt weak and unsteady and my head 
was throbbing with pain. 

Guy—at the risk of his own life—had rescued from a frightful death 
(braved in vanity and foolhardiness) this man whom for a year he had 
tracked for the purpose of killing. At the last moment he had saved 
the life which he had for a year been bent upon taking. 

I kept repeating this to myself, wondering and rejoicing over it, as a 
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made mv way back to the hotel; longing to’see and speak to my dear 
old friend again. I had hoped to see him in my room; I had almost 
fancied I might meet just the Guy of old times. But my room was 
empty. 

All that evening I waited in for him, longing to see him; never 
despairing of his coming, until at last they told me that the Signor 
Inglese who had been so brave (the story of Guy’s cool, courageous 
rescue was told about in half a dozen languages by now) had left Rome 
hastily as soon as he returned to the hotel at midday. 

I had a visit from Captain Elliot that night. Hearing that Mr. 
Newton had been with me, he concluded I was a friend, and he came 
to express a little of his gratitude. Hard as I had felt steeled against 
him, both for his criminal jest in the ruins at Rosslyn a year ago, 
and for his boastful vanity in St. Peter's that day, I could not but feel 
touched by his piteous anxiety to show his gratitude to his cousin, and 
his consciousness of how deeply he had wronged him. 

Next morning this letter came to me from Guy. 


‘¢ When you reach England, Hal, come to see me at home. Let us 
have a glimpse of the old times again if we can. My work is done, 
as you know, and I am going home, for I said that I would go theft. 
I gave myself a task to do from which I shrank at last; but—though 
Heaven only knows why !—my revenge cries out to me no more. 
How can we measure joy and suffering to each other, and make the 
balance equal? What my darling suffered in that death-moment in 
the tower, what I have suffered even through all this year, seemed 
actually nothing beside that pause of his when death stared him face to 
face—he, with his sin so vividly remembered, weighing him down, as 
he hung above that yawning chasm. I seemed to see it all, as I saw his 
danger. I think I dd actually see the haunting fiends about him. Well, 
he lives, and my revenge is—I do not know, I cannot tell, whether it 
is Jost or taken. My work is done, at any rate, and I am going home. 
Meet me there as soon as you can, old friend.” 


It is in Guy’s own room that I write this story. He is as fine and 
warm-hearted an English Squire as ever rode to hounds, but there is a 
certain thoughtfulness and solitariness about him which puzzles those 
who do not know the story of his love, and the reason why the warm, 
hospitable old mansion will never have a mistress at its head while Guy 
lives. It is a regular bachelor home, and the study, always called 
mine, and kept sacred to me between my visits, is exactly the counter- 
part of my old room at Oxford, where he and I used to be so happy 
and so gay together. 
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THEODORA. 
(Founded on Fact.) 
a Coe come, my dog, we'll turn in now ; I’m tired with a long 
day’s watching. Why, Coorie, what’s the matter?” 

And as the beautiful Scotch terrier came up, wagging his tail, the 
young cavalry officer bent his bright, handsome face, already bronzed 
by the Indian climate, over him, till his own black, ‘curly locks mingled 
with Coorie’s yellow coat. 

‘‘What’s the matter, dog? we’ve picketed down Angus (his horse) 
ready saddled ; we've had our supper, and the natives are all abed: so 
come along, too, mon chien, the Sepoys are a long way off as yet.” 

Throwing away his cigar, Edward St. Clare rose up, and entered 
his little bungalow—the only white man in it or near it, for the next 
picket was a couple of miles to the south. 

Really tired, the young man threw himself on the couch and closed 
his eyes, bidding Coorie “lie down.” But Coorie was unaccountably 
restless and fidgetty: he whined, laid his pretty black nose to the 
ground, went to the window, and, finally, as sleep seemed stealing over 
_ the wearied young officer, he uttered a short bark, which instantly 
made the handsome grey eyes open wide again—on the alert 
directly. 

‘“What now, Coorie? ” 

The dog jumped on him, licking his face, and pulling ms arm 
violently the moment he sank back. 

“You won’t let me sleep, then—Ha ! What is that?” 

A man’s suppressed voice beneath the window. “St. Clare, for 
Heaven’s sake awake! the Sepoys are upon us!” 

Captain St. Clare was on his feet in a second, and at the window. 

“ Darville? Right! I’m armed and cloaked, and my horse saddled.” 

‘““Come, then,” returned the other, hurriedly ; “‘we must fly for our 
lives. My horse is here: I have ridden like the wind.” 

St. Clare caught up his faithful little dog, swung himself out of 
window to the ground, and swiftly and silently fetched out his horse 
—a magnificent chestnut. To mount and put spurs to their animals was 
but the work of a moment. They could hear the advancing enemy 
through the jungle ; they could almost see the natives, like demons, 
surrounding the bungalow; and shuddered to think of the narrow 
escape they had had from a terrible, tortured, and inglorious death. 

Neither drew rein for an hour, heading their way for the nearest 
station. Then, as they rode on more carefully, St. Clare told the story 
of Coorie’s strange instinct or presentiment, during which the little 
animal, perfectly understanding the loving voice and touch as he 
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nestled in the heavy folds of his master’s military cloak, looked up 
gratefully. 

“We heard their advance,” Darville then ‘explained ; and, being 
such a small detachment, Colonel Manvers fell back to the south, and 
sent me on to you with orders to fly and warn the stations between this 
and Burrat-Peor, where you know the main body lies.” 

“Yes. Ah, there is the station below. How quiet they are! Too 
quiet, Darville ; I don’t believe there is a single regiment to be relied 
on!” 

A little more, and he pointed suddenly. 

‘Great Heaven ! too late! ‘The villains have risen. Look, look! 
we never thought to see such an awful sight a few short weeks 
ago!” 

Blackened ruins where the station had been; corpses mauled and 
disfigured in every possible way that devilish savagery could invent— 
men, women, and children: horrors too great, details too fearful to 
harrow the reader with here. For those who remember the Indian 
Mutiny of ’56 it is enough; for those who do not, let them rest in 
ignorance. This is no tale of its horrors, but simply a true incident 
out of the many episodes which occurred during that sad time. 

Both rode on in silence, though Major Darville, the elder and less 
impressionable, was the first to recover his power of speech. 

‘““‘We must keep on: a day’s journey will bring us to Burrat- 
Peor.” 

“Yes. What is that?” he said, suddenly drawing rein. 

‘“‘T hear nothing but the beasts howling. Ride on, man; ride on.” 

“JT won't till I hear again. By Heaven, it was the voice of a 
child!” 

“ A wild cat you mean: they cry like a baby.” 

“Tt was not a cat. Ha! again: a child buried alive where that 
brushwood grows.” 

He sprang to the ground, and seized hold of a bush of greenwood 
close by, when lo! it came up with a readiness that almost threw him 
backwards ; the sagacious dog tore away the root in a minute. 

“Ttisa dry well,” said Darville. 

“« And a little child at the bottom,” added St. Clare, bending o over the 
well. “It is very shallow ; I can get it out, if you will keep a look out 
and hold my horse.” 

Darville anxiously watched him disappear ; but, in a moment, his 
arms reappeared, holding a little white form, which they placed on the 
edge while he scrambled out again himself ;] an easy feat for a strong, 
tall, young fellow. 

It was a little child of three years old, whose extreme beauty neither 
terror, tears, nor semi-starvation could hide. 

‘Poor little creature!” and a tear fell on the fair little face, as the 
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young soldier clasped the child close to his breast. ‘‘ How could any- 
thing born of woman hurt you ?—your flask, Darville, quick.” 

Captain St. Clare gave his charge some brandy, then biscuit soaked in 
brandy, till the exhausted frame began to revive, She smiled up tremu- 
lously in the young, handsome face, and then, with a cry of terror, 
clung round his neck. 

“Hide me! hide me! Oh mamma! mamma!” 

‘My child, my darling: they shall not hurt you, though they have 
murdered your mother.” 

“She put—me—there,” sobbed the child—“ till—till she came.” 

“She will never come, darling. I must be father, mother, all to you 
now : we must ride on quickly, Darville, or the fiends will be down 
on us.’ 

He held the child closer, lifted Coorie—not even this new human 
treasure could make him forget his faithful companion—and remounted, 
wrapping both child and dog in his cloak within the strong clasp of 
his right arm. 

**T am ready,” he said; and the horses, refreshed by their rest, started 
off at a good, steady pace along the track which was the best route 
towards Burrat-Peor. The poor little child, who must have suffered 
terrors for many hours which, pemap, few could estimate, slept soundly 
in her protector’s arms. 

‘¢ What a beauty she is,” said Major Darville once. ‘Poor little 
lass ! I wonder who she is—yours now, I think, St. Clare, by Jove ; and 
I fear no one lives to claim her.” 

** Poor baby—no, and, look here, Darville, if no one does own her; 
I'll not give her up to anybody in the world.” 

*¢ Stuff, boy,” said Darville ; “‘you’re not rich; what can you do with 
the child? How the fellows would chaff.” 

“Let them; I care nothing. I can laugh who win; I will deny 
myself to save for her.” 

“Edward St. Clare, it is a thousand pities that yoyr father and 
mother are dead!” exclaimed Darville. ‘They would have been 
proud of their son, as I am at this moment of my friend.” 

“Chut ! Darville, see here is a smooth piece; give rein. They shall 
never take us alive !” 

The day was dawning when the fugitives again slackened speed, and 
finally stopped by a stream to let their horses drink and graze, and take 
some refreshment themselves from Major Darville’s well-provided 
saddle-bags. 

‘““Ten minutes’ rest,” he said, bringing forth provisions. ‘‘ Come, 
pretty one, wake up for some breakfast.” 

The little creature was so deeply asleep that her young protector 
placed her, cloak, dog, and all on the ground before she began to wake 
up, with a scared look in the great blue eyes, which changed to a sunny 
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smile as they went from one face to the other. Poor orphan! she was 
too young to know her loss. She, however, quickly settled herself 
against St. Clare, and eat her sandwiches in a pretty, dainty, ladylike 
way which told, as much as her appearance, she was the child of well 
born, well bred people. 

‘‘ What is your name, golden head?” said St. Clare, tenderly draw- 
ing the silky, glittering curls through his long, slender fingers. 

The little bnght face looked up into his as the sweet, silvery voice 
said, simply, 

‘“* Mamma’s Pet.” 

A childlike answer, but so vivid in its sad picture of what she had 
been and what she was now that it went like a physical blow to the 
young, brave heart. St. Clare suddenly covered his face, but he 
mastered himself at once. 

‘IT can’t help it, Darville. I’m a perfect fool when women and 
children are concerned. My poor baby, don’t you know any other 
name ?” 

‘‘ No—only that—Mamma’s Pet.” 

“Poor baby! You shall be my little girl, now, my Pet.” 

‘Till mamma comes,” said the child, thoughtfully. 

* Darville, how can I tell her ? what shall I say >p—do ?” 

The Major thought of his own wife and little girl in England, and 
cleared his throat before he answered, gruffly,. 

‘Don’t tell her anything.” 

‘* Listen, baby,” said Edward; “when mamma hid her pet in the 
well, what did she say ?” 

‘‘She said that the wicked Sepoys were coming, and she would fetch 
me again when it was safe, or else God would send some good man to 
me ; and you see He did, because He sent you, didn’t He ?” 

‘“‘ Child, child, you are a lesson, indeed, tome. Yes, He sent me, 
indeed, and you to me. Darville, I will call her Theodora.” 

“Why ? I am no classic.” 

“Tt means, ‘God’s gift.’ Listen again, sweetheart. Your mother 
will never come for you again—never see you till—till you see her in 
heaven ; she is gone to heaven, my poor child.” 

‘‘Never come again—nor papa either?” The coral lips began to 
quiver piteously—the large eyes to fill. Darville turned aside. St. Clare 
lifted her and rose—signing—for he dared not speak—that they must 
remount ; there was danger in every minute’s rest. 

‘‘We can push on now to Burrat-Peor,” he said, as they started oft 
again, the child and dog once more nestled in his arms. 

“Tf you can,” said Darville. “For it will be then over forty-eight 
hours since you slept, won’t it ? ” 

“Yes, that’s nothing. I sha’n’t hurt.” 

The invaluable cloak sheltered the child as much from the sun’s heat 
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as from the cold night dews. It was a long and painful ride, full of 
trouble and anxiety, for how did they know but what they might meet a 
body of savage rebels ? 

Can you not imagine vividly the wild joy and relief with which, 
towards evening, the well known sound of a drum beating to quarters 
came upon the ear, and the smoke from many a fire floated upwards 
through the trees; for the strong, jovial English, under Colonel Hayter, 
were encamped just outside Burrat-Peor. 

The pickets were passed, and the fugitives rode up to the com- 
mander’s tent, and dismounted as Colonel Hayter came out. 

“Why! you! Major Darville, and Captain St. Clare! what new 
tale of horror do you bring?” said the old soldier, grimly. ‘ You both’! 
look done up. And what has the boy got?” 

The dog was frisking about his feet, the child peeping out of the 
mantle, clinging tightly to her protector all the time, the more that the 
officers came crowding round to welcome the fugitives. 

“A child, sir, a wee lassie,’’ said the young officer half laughing and 
colouring as he threw back his mantle. 

‘““What a beauty!” exclaimed several. ‘Wherever did you pick 
her up?” 

“Didn't know you were married,” said one slyly. 

“What is your name, pretty one?” said Colonel Hayter, stroking the 
curly head. 

‘¢ Mamma’s Pet.” 

The deep unconscious sweetness, the pathetic tale it told in two 
words, struck them all. There was a hush for a moment, broken by 
Colonel Hayter. 

‘‘We must see to our fugitive friends’ refreshment, baby and all. 
Jervis,”—to his orderly—‘“ supper, and get ready the room next to mine, 
and send your wife to see to this little girl, Come in and tell me your 
news and story and despatches.” 

This Darville, as the superior in rank, did shortly, the child listening 
with dilated eyes to the part which told of her parents’ murder and her 
own rescue; but when Mrs. Jervis came in she hid her face in Edward’s 
breast and burst into tears. 

“No, no—oh, don’t send Mamma’s Pet away ! she'll never come, you 
said, and Pet has only you to love! she'll go to sleep so good— 
here.” 

The young man’s dark eyes were full, and sooth to say, so were the 
others’. 

“Colonel, I can’t say no to the little motherless thing. Mrs. Jervis 
will kindly take her to wash, or whatever care she needs, and bring her 
back quickly. My darling, you shall come back to me.” 

The child suffered the good woman to take her away, but in about 
ten minutes she brought her back, washed and “tidied.” She sat on her 
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protector’s knees, and gravely ate her supper from his plate, much to 
Colonel Hayter’s amusement. 

‘Well, St. Clare, it certainly zs a strange idea for a young fellow like 
you to saddle himself with a baby of three or four years old. Look! 
she’s asleep.” 

‘‘Faith, so shall I be, Colonel, for it’s fifty hours since I slept a wink. 
Please excuse us. Darville, smoke a cigar on my behalf. Good night— 
come, Coorie.” | 

Man, child, and dog vanished into the inner room, and in less than 
ten minutes the Major followed suit. 

‘‘T say, Hayter, look here. What a picture.” 

It was. The young officer, just as he was, had thrown himself on the 
low pallet, his handsome, noble face slightly turned, as if the last look 
had rested on the little child. She lay fast asleep on his breast, nestled 
close within his arms and the heavy cloak, which wrapped them both 
and made a bed for Coorie, who was’ curled up close to his master’s 
hand ; the last waking movement of which had been to caress him. 

‘“‘ He is as handsome as the babe is beautiful,” said Colonel Hayter. 
‘¢ He’s a noble fellow, though, of course, he has his faults. I wonder if 
he looks to the future in taking charge of this forlorn birdie.” 

‘““T verily believe he has, during our flight,” answered Darville. 

‘‘T wish he was my son,” half murmured the colonel, laying his hand 
tenderly on the sleeper’s rich black locks; and he sighed. His own 
son, Darville knew, had been a grief to his parents, and had died in no 
very reputable manner. _ 

‘Well, good night, Darville,” he said. ‘‘I suppose we sha’n’t see any 
of you at breakfast.” 

‘Not me, Colonel, certainly, but I dare wager that fellow there will 
turn up with his child. I never saw such a wide-awake customer in my 
‘life.’ And he too turned in. 


IT. 


‘’ MamMMa’s PET” soon became the pet of the whole force at Burrat- 
Peor, and to Captain St. Clare the very light and core of his existence, 
the very idol of his life; in vain older and wiser heads advised this and 
that plan ; to one and all he shook his own fine head and answered : 
_“No, as I cannot discover her parentage, she is my child.” 

‘But you cannot keep her with you in India.” 

“TY can and must. I can’t afford to send her to England, and she'll do 
up country.” 

‘But as she grows up?” 

‘Oh, time enough to think so far forwards; we may not then be 
alive. At present she can stop actually with me, and Mrs. Jervis attends 


to her. Why, the ladies couldn’t spare her. We fall back on Lucknow 
in a few days.” 
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The little Theodora, as her protector called her, perfectly idolised 
him, and when off duty never lost sight of him; and as every one 
petted and spoiled the sweet, bright fairy, from grey-haired Colonel 
Hayter down to the drummer-boys, no one ever objected to her presence 
as an inevitable addition to that of Captain St. Clare. Certainly any 
nature less docile, less delicate and fine would have been spoiled ; but 
instead, the pure, gentle little being was a perpetual purifier to her young 
protector ; even the careless jest, which is not convenient, or too light 
word, such as young men indulge in amongst themselves, was checked 
for the sake of the child hearer, till soon the habit was altogether lost. No 
ridicule, kindly or unkindly, moved the young officer; and time, and 
danger, and privation, many a hard conflict fought, many a deed of 
daring done, and many separations endured, omy strengthened the tie 
between the man and the child. 

This is no story of the Mutiny: it is enough for this that during it 
Edward St. Clare, whose luck carried him to all the posts of danger, as 
Lucknow,’ Delhi, &c., won promotions and honours and the right to much 
prize money : the two first were immediate, the latter, of course, a thing 
of the future. When the terrible rebellion was at length quelled, and 
peace restored on a different basis, under Her Majesty’s direct Govern- 
ment, Edward St. Clare found himself a marked and distinguished offi- 
cer. The new Viceroy of India, indeed, singled him out to place in 
command of an important garrison, and there the child Theodora 
flourished and grew, clinging the closer to him.after each separation 
which active military duty made necessary: for it was long, and even 
years, before occasional disturbances were crushed out. 


The scene changes from India’s gorgeous clime to the golden - 
autumn of an English home, where the silver waters of the Thames 
flowed past the garden of a pretty villa taken for the autumn by a 
quiet gentleman and his wife. | | 

Perhaps that is he standing by the French window, within which his 
wife sits reading ; if so, we should surely know him: a fine, erect, military 
looking man, rather over forty ; grey too now, as he was not thirteen 
years ago. 

“I wonder where Theodora has got to with her letter,” says Major 
Darville. ‘‘ How she eat me up with her great eyes when I told her he 
had actually started for London, and might be down here any hour.” 

“Odd that Colonel St. Clare has never married,” remarked Mrs. 
Darville ; ‘‘ but it’s time yet: he will always be young. I wonder he 
even let that child go with you.” | 

“It was a ternble parting, Mary, but it was necessary. She was 
thirteen, and a tall lovely girl; he far too handsome and young to keep 
her with him. Besides, though he, a thoroughly well educated man, had 
instructed her in all branches of useful knowledge, yet at thirteen she 
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needed in. accomplishments and such things the finishing process ; 
moreover, her health began to feel the climate... So did mine, and as I 
was coming home 10 good, and we were glad to Have her, he wisely 


sent Jhis darling away.” 
‘“T wonder whether he will find her much ster At her age, 


passing from childhood to girlhood is a great change—and she is 
seventeen now. I suppose she is devouring his letter and photo, and 
starting at every falling leaf, thinking it his step.” 

| Was he not right? See that slight, beautiful girl, with such a wealth 
of golden curls, bending over a photograph in her hand. It is of a 
dark and very handsome man, looking only about thirty, though really — 
nearly ten years over that. We know that bright, noble face as well - 
as she does—the child whose first orphan sleep had been upon his breast. 

Ah, listen! Was that a falling leaf, or a light step treading over the 
grass? Was that little Scotch terrier, springing frantically about her, a 
fancy? or that tall, graceful figure a dream ? | 

“ Edward ! Edward!” and the girl threw herself into his open arms, 
with a passionate, almost convulsive, burst of weeping. 

“My child! my treasure! you have not forgotten me, then?” 

‘““ Forgotten |” 

Then he held her off. Was this the little forlorn child he had rescued 
more than thirteen years ago—this beautiful girl, who now smiled and 
then half-coloured beneath his earnest gaze, as if in that second, like a 
flash, the unfailing, subtle woman’s instinct had suddenly felt that there 
was—aye, must be—a change such as never could be altered back 
again ; that she could never be to him the child of past years, never 
again be with him hour by hour, asof yore. The realization burst upon 
him suddenly and irresistibly of the fact that it was no more the child 
and ycuth, but the girl of seventeen and the bearded man — not 
_ “ Mamma’s Pet” and Edward, but.Theodora and Colonel St. Clare. 

He drew her close to him again, and bent over her as she hid her 
face against his breast. 

‘Child, child ! tell me, if you can, if my dream is vain. Here on this 
heart your infant head was pillowed—this heart which has never beaten 
save for you alone. We must part, unless—unless you can say again 
those treasured up childish words—unless you can be St. Clare’s wife!” 

The black locks swept her golden tresses, as he stooped to catch the 


soft whisper. 
“T love you, Edward, better than life. I only want to be with you. 


Oh, those long four years !” 

Past now the dreary separation : and Major Darville smiled as Colonel 
St. Clare brought her in, and said : 

“ Ah, I thought it would be so, long ago: that this fairy had crept 
right into your heart, and written there ‘ Edward’s Love,’ instead of 
‘Mamma’s Pet !’” 
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“The key of a drawer had been mislaid in her house,” explained Miss Hallet, ‘(ard 
she wished Brown to come and open it at once,” 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
ONE MORE INTERVIEW. 


R. AND MRS. BENT were in their sitting-room, facing the sea, 
as many guests around them as the room could conveniently ° 
accommodate. Much excitement prevailed: every tongue was going. 

Upon the occasion of any unusual commotion at Greylands, the 
Dolphin, being the only inn in the place, was naturally made the centre 
point of the public, where expressions of marvel were freely given vent 
to and opinions exchanged. 

Since the disappearance of Anthony Castlemaine, no event had 
occurred to excite the people like unto this—the shooting himself 
of young Walter Dance. To the primitive community this affair 
seemed nearly as unaccountable as that. The bare fact of the pistol’s: 
having gone off through the young man’s inadvertently knocking his 
elbow against that bit of projecting wall, sticking itself out in the 
corner of the chapel ruins, was nothing extraordinary ; it might have 
happened to anybody: but the wonder manifested lay in the attendant 
carcumstances. 

After the stir and bustle of seeing Walter Dance conveyed from the 
Grey Nunnery to his home had somewhat subsided, and the litter with 
its bearers, and the patient, and the doctor had fairly disappeared within 
doors, and they were barred out, the attendant spectators stayed a few 
minutes to digest the sight, and then moved off slowly by twos and 
threes to the Dolphin. The privileged among them went into Mr. and 
Mrs. Bent’s room: the rest stayed outside. Marvel the first was, that 
young Dance should have gone out to shoot a bird at that uncanny hou. 
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of the morning ; marvel the second was, that he should have chosen 
that haunted place, the chapel ruins, for nobody had evinced more fear 
in a silent way of the superstitions attending the Keep and the ghost 
that walked there than Walter Dance; marvel the third was, that 
he should have taken a pistol to shoot at the sea-bird, instead of 
a gun. 

‘‘Why couldn't he have got the bird at eight or nine o’clock at 
night ?” debated Ben Little, quite an old oracle in the village, and the 
father of young Ben. ‘‘ That’s the best hour for them sea-birds: 
nobody in their senses would wait till a’most the dawn.” 

** And look here,” cried out Mrs. Bent shrilly: but she was obliged 
to be shrill to get a general hearing. ‘Why did he have a pistol with 
him ? Tom Dance keeps a gun: he takes it out in his boat sometimes ; 
but he keeps no pistol.” 

‘Young Walter said in the night to me and the doctor that it was 
his father’s pistol, when we asked him about it,” interposed John 
Bent. 

“ Rubbish !” returned the landlady. ‘I know better. Tom Dance 
never owned a pistol yet : how should he, and me not see it? There’s 
not a man in the whole place that keeps a pistol.” 

‘‘Except Mr. Superintendent Nettleby,” put in old Ben. 

‘““Nobody was bringing 4zm in,” retorted the landlady: ‘‘it’s his 
business to keep a pistol. My husband, as you all know, thought it was 
a pistol he heard go off the night that young Mr. Castlemaine was 
missed; though the Commodore stood to it that it was his gun—and, as 
was said then, if it was a pistol where did the pistol come from? 
Pistols here, pistols there : I should like to know what we are all coming 
to! We shan’t be able to step out of our doors after dark next, if 
pistols jump into fashion.” 

‘‘ At any rate, it seems it was a pistol last night, wherever he might 
have got it from,” said Ben Little. ‘‘ And downright careless it must 
have been of him to let it go off in the way he says it did—just for 
knocking his elbow again’ the wall. It’s hard to know whether that 
there’s not a lame tale; invented to excuse his-self.” 

Several faces were turned on old Ben Little at this. His drift was 
scarcely understood. 

«Excuse himself from what ?”” demanded Mrs. Bent sharply. ‘Do 
you suppose the young fellow would shoot himself purposely, Ben 
Little?” 

“© What I think,” said Ben with calmness, “if one could come to the 
bottom of it, is this: that there young fellow got a fright last night— 
see the Grey Friar most probable; and his hand shook so that the 
pistol went off of itself.” 

This was so entirely new a view of probabilities, that the room sunk 
into temporary silence to revolve it. And not altogether.an agreeable 
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one. The Grey: Friar did enough mischief as it was, in the matter of 
terrifying timid spirits: if it came to causing dreadful personal injuries 
with pistols and what not, Greylands was at a pretty pass ! 

‘Now I shouldn’t wonder but that was it,” cried John Bent, bringing 
down his hand on the table emphatically. ‘He saw the Grey Friar 
or thought he did: and it put him into more fright than mortal man 
could stand. You should just have seen him last night, and the terior 
he was in, wen me and the doctor got to him—shaking the very board 
he lay upon.” 

““I’m sure he caused ws fright enough,” meekly interposed Sister 
Ann, who had been drawn into the inn (nothing loth) with the crowd. 
‘When the Lady Superior, Sister Mary Ursula, came up to awake me 
and Sister Phoeby, and we saw her trembling white face, and heard that 
Walter Dance had taken refuge at the Nunnery, all shot about, neither 
of us knew how we flung our things on, to get down to him.” 

‘Walter Dance don’t like going a-nigh the Friar’s Keep any more 
nor the rest of us likes it; and I can’t think what should have took 
him there last night,” spoke.up young Mr. Pike from the general shop. 
‘‘T was talking to him yesterday evening for a good half hour if I was 
talking a minute ; ’twas when I was shutting up: he said nothing then 
about going out to shoot a bird.” 

“But he must have went to shoot one,” insisted Ben Little. ‘Why 
say he did it if he didn’t? What else took him to the ruins at all?” 

A fresh comer appeared upon the scene at this juncture in the per- 
son of Mr. Harry Castlemaine. In passing the inn, he saw signs of 
the commotion going on, inside and outside, and turned in to see and 
hear. The various doubts and surmises, agitating the assembly, were 
poured freely into his ear. 

“‘ Oh, it’s all right—that’s what young Dance went up for,” said he, 
speaking lightly. ‘A day or two ago I chanced to hear him say he 
wanted to shoot a sea-bird for stuffing.” 

“Well, sir, that may be it; no doubt it is, else why shou'd he say it 
—as I’ve just asked,” replied Ben Little. ‘But what we'd like to 
know is—why he should ha’ stayed to the little hours of morning before 
he went out. Why not have went just after dark P” 

“ He may have been busy,” said Mr. Harry carelessly. ‘“ Or out in 
the boat.” | 

“He wasn’t out in the boat last night, sir, for I was talking to him 
as late as nine o’clock at our shop door,” said young Pike. ‘ The boat 
couldn’t have. went out after that and come back again.” 

‘Well, I don’t think it can concern us whether he went out after *his 
bird a little later or a little earlier ; orin fact that it signifies at all wl ch 
it was, to the matter in question,” returned the Master of Greylands’ 
son: and it might have been noticed that his tone bore a smattenny 
of the haughty reserve that sometimes characterised his father’s. | The 
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poor fellow has met with the accident; and that’s quite enough for him 
without being worried with queries as to the precise half hour it hap- 
pened.” 

‘‘ What he says is this here, Mr. Harry: that a great big sea-bird 
came flying off the sea, flapping its wings above the ruins; Dance 
cocked his pistol and raised it to take aim, when his elbow struck 
again’ the corner wall there, and the charge went off.” 

“Just so, Ben; that’s what Tom Dance tells me,” responded Mr. 
Harry to old Little, for he had been the speaker. “ It will be a lesson 
to him, I daresay, not to go out shooting birds in the dark again.” 

“Not to shoot ’em //ere, at any rate,” rejoined Ben. ‘“ ‘The con- 
clusion we've just been and drawed is this here, Mr. Harry, sir: that 
the Grey Friar’s shade appeared to him and set him trembling, and the 
dratted pistol went off of itself.” 

Mr. Harry’s face grew long at once. ‘“ Poor fellow! it may have 
been so,” he said: ‘‘ and that alone would make his account confused. 
Well, my friends, the least we can do, as ic seems to me, Is to leave 
Walter Dance alone, and not bother him,” he continued in conclusion: 
and out he went, as grave asa judge. Evidently the Grey Friar was 
not sneered at by Mr. Harry Castlemaine. 

Sitting in a quiet corner of the room, obscured by the peop’e and 
by the hubbub, was the Dolphin’s guest, George North. Not a word 
spoken hud escaped him. To every suggestive supposition, to every 
remark, reasonable and unreasonable, he had listened attentively. For 
this affair had made more impression on him than the facts might seem 
to warrant: and in his own mind he. could not help connecting this 
shot and this mysterious pistol—that seemed to have come into Walter 
Dance's possession unaccountably—with the shot of that past February 
night, that had been so fatal to his brother. 

Fatal, at least, in the conviction of many a one at Greylands. From 
John Bent to Mr. George North’s sister-in-law, Charlotte Guise, and 
with sundry intermediate persons, the impression existed and could not 
be shaken off. Mr. North had never given in to the belief: he had put 
faith in Mr. Castlemaine ; he had persistently hoped that Anthony 
might not be dead ; that he would reappear some time and clear up the 
mystery: but an idea had now taken sudden hold of him that this second 
edition of a shot, or rather the cause of it, would be found to hold 
some connection with the other shot: and that the two might pro- 
ceed from the Grey Friar. Not the ghost of a Grey Friar, but a living 
and substantial one, who. might wish to keep his precincts uninvaded. 
We, who are in the secret of this later shot, can see how unfounded the 
idea was: but Mr. North was not in the secret, and it had taken (he 
knew not why) firm hold of him. 

lirst of all, he had no more faith in the lame account of Mr. Walter 
Dance than the doctor had. It may be remembered ‘thatcwhen the 
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landlord was telling him of the accident the previous night, Mr. North 
remarked that he had been with Dance for a sail only that same morn- 
ing. During this sail, which had lasted about two hours, the conversa- 
tion had turned on the Fri . North frequently, in an 
apparently indirect manner, did turn his converse on it—and Walter 
Dance had expressed the most unequivocal faith in the Grey Monk that 
haunted it, and protested, with-a shake of superstitious terror, that he 
would not go ‘‘a-nigh them parts” after dark for all the world. ‘There- 
fore Mr. North did not take in the report that he had voluntarily gone 
to the Chapel ruins to shoot a bird in the dead of the night. 

The talkers around Mr. North all agreed, receiving their version of 
the affair from Sister Ann and John Bent, that Walter Dance’s account 
was imperfect, confused, and not clearly to be understood ; and that 
he was three parts beside himself with nervous fear when he gave it. 
All food for Mr. George North: but he listened on, saying nothing. 

When Harry Castlemaine quitted the Dolphin, he turned in the 
direction of Stilborough ; he was going to walk thither—which was 
nothing for his long legs. In ascending the hill past the church, which 
was a narrow and exceedingly lonely part of the road, the yew-trees 
overshadowing the gloomy churchyard on one side, the dark towering 
cliff on the other, he encountered Jane Hallet. She had been to Stil- 
borough on some errand connected with her knitting-work, and was 
now coming back again. They met just abreast of the churchyard 
gate, and simultaneously stopped; as if to stop was with both of them 
a matter of course. 

“Where have you been, Jane?” asked Mr. Harry. 

“To Stilborough,” she answered. 

‘You must have gone early.” 

“Yes, I went for wool”—indicating a brown paper parcel in her 
hand. . 

‘For wool!” he repeated, in a somewhat annoyed tone. “I have 
told you not to worry yourself with more of that needless work, Jane.” 

‘“‘And make my aunt more displeased than she is with me!” re- 
turned Jane sadly. ‘I must keep on with it as long as I can, while in 
her sight.” 

“Well, I think you must have enough to do without that,” he 
answered, dropping the point. ‘“‘ How pale you are, Jane!” 

“Tam tired. It is a long walk, there and back, without rest. I 
sat down on one of the shop stools while they werened the wool, but it 
was not much rest.” 

“There again! I have told you the walk istoo far. Why don’t you 
attend to me, Jane?” 

“T wish 1 could: but it is so difficult. You know what my aunt ts,” 

‘‘T am not sure, Jane, but it will be better to—to—” he stopped, 
seemingly intent on treading a stone into the path—‘‘to make the 
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change now,” he went on, “and get the bother over. It must come, 
you know.” 

“Not yet; no need to do it yet,” she quickly answered. ‘Let it 
ve put off as long asit can be. I dread it frightfully.” 

‘“‘Yes, that’s it: you are tormenting yourself into fiddlestrings. Don’t 
be foolish, Jane. It is I who shall have to bear the storm, not you; 
and my back’s broad enough, I hope.” 

She sighed deeply: her pale, thoughtful, pretty face cast up in sad 
apprehension towards the blue autumn sky. A change came over its 
expression: some remembrance seemed suddenly to occur to her. 

‘Have you heard any news about Walter Dance?” she asked with 
animation. “As I came down the cliff this morning, Mrs. Bent was 
leaving the baker’s with some hot rolls in her apron, and she crossed 
over to tell me that Walter had shot himself accidentally at the Chapel 
ruins in the middle of the night. Is it true?” 

‘Shot himself instead of a sea-bird,” slightingly responded Mr. 
Harry. 

“ And in the Chapel ruins ?” 

‘‘T hear he says so.” 

‘‘But—that is not likely to be the truth, is it ?” 

** How should I know, Jane?” 

She lodged the paper parcel on the top of the gate, holding it with 
one hand, and looked wistfully across the graveyard. Harry Castle- 
maine whistled to a sparrow that was chirping ona branch of the 
nearest yew tree. 

‘“Was it Mr. Nettleby who did it?” she inquired, in a low, hesitat- 
ing whisper. 

“Mr. Nettleby!’ repeated Harry Castlemaine in astonishment, 
breaking off his whistle to the bird. ‘‘ What in the world makes you 
ask that, Jane e” 

A faint colour passed over her thin face, and she paused before 
answering. 

‘Mrs. Bent said she thought nobody in the place possessed a pistol 
except Superintendent Nettleby.” | 

He looked keenly at Jane: at her evident uneasiness. She was 
growing pale again ; paler than before ; with what looked like an un- 
natural pallor. Mr. Harry Castlemaine’s brow knitted itself into lines, 
with the effort to make Jane out. 

“T don’t like the Chapel ruins: or the Friar’s Keep,” she went on, 
in the same low tone. ‘I wish nobody ever went near them. I 
wish you would not go !” 

‘‘Wish J would not go!” he exclaimed. “What do you mean, 
Jane Pe” 

‘‘ It may be your turn next to be shot,” she said with rising emotion, 
so much so that the words came out jerkingly. 
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“IT cannot tell what: it is that you are driving at,” he answered, 
regarding searchingly the evidently tired frame, thé unmistakable agita- 
tion and anxiety of the thin white face. ‘‘ What have I to do with the 
Chapel ruins ? I don’t go roaming about at night with a pistol to shoot 
sea-birds.” 

“If you would but make a confidant of me!” she sighed. 

“What have I to confide? If you will tell me what it is, perhaps 
I may. J don’t know.” 

She glanced up at him, flushing again slightly. His countenance 
was unembarrassed, open, and kind in its expression ; but the decisive 
lips were set firmly. Whether he knew what she meant, or whether 
he did not, it was evident that he would not meet her in the slightest 
degree. 

‘‘ Please do not be angry with me,” faltered Jane. 

“When am I angry with you? Simply, though, I do not under- 
stand you this morning, Jane. I think you must have tired yourself 
too much.” 

‘*T am tired,” she replied ; “and I shall be glad to get home to rest. 
My aunt, too, will be thinking it is time I was back.” 

She moved her parcel of wool off the gate ; and, after another word 
or two, they parted; Jane going down hill, Harry Castlemaine up. 
Before he was quite beyond view, ke stood to look back at her, and 
saw she had turned to look after him. A bright smile illumined his 
handsome face, and he waved his hand to her gaily. Few, very few - 
were there, so attractive as Harry Castlemaine. 

Jane’s lips parted with a farewell word, though he could not hear it, 
and her pretty dimples were all smiles as she went onwards. At the 
foot of the cliff she came upon little Bessy Gleeson in trouble. The child 
had fallen, goodness knew from what height, had cut both her knees, 
and was sobbing finely. Jane took the little thing up tenderly, kissed 
and soothed her, and then carried her up the cliff to the Gleesons’ 
cottage. What with Bessy and what with the parcel, she could not 
breathe when she got there. Down she dropped on the stone by the 
door, her face whiter than ever. 

‘“‘Where’s mother?” she asked, as some of the little ones, Polly 
included, came running out. 

But Nancy Gleeson had seen the ascent from the side window, and 
came forward, her hands all soap-suds. She was struck with Jane’s 
exhausted look. . 

‘‘ Bessy has fallen down, Mrs. Gleeson. Her knees are bleeding.” 

‘And how could you think o’ lugging her all up the cliff, Miss 
Jane! I declare you be as white as a sheet. A fat, heavy child like 
her! Fell down on your knees, have you, you tiresome little grub. 
There’s one or another on you always a doing of it.” 

“It is a warm morning and I have been making haste home from 
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Stilborough,” remarked Jane, as she rose to go on, and not choosing 
to be told she looked white without accounting for it. ‘‘ Wash her 
knees with some hot water please, Mrs. Gleeson: I daresay she is in 
pain, poor little thing.” 

‘“‘Lawk a me, Miss Jane,” the woman called after her, “if you had 
half-a-dozen of ’em about you always, you’d know better nor to take 
notice o’ such trifles as knees.” But Jane was already nearly out of 
hearing. 

Harry was not the only one of the Castlemaine family who went 
that day to Stilborough. In the full brightness of the afternoon, the 
close carriage of the Master of Greylands, attended by its liveried ser- 
vants, might have been seen bowling on its way thither, and one lady, 
attired in the dress of the Grey Sisters, seated inside it. A lady who was 
grand, and noble.and beautiful, in spite of the simple attire—Mary 
Ursula. 

She was about to pay a visit to that friend of hers on whom mis- 
fortune had fallen—Mrs. Ord. The double calamity—loss of husband 
and loss of fortune—reaching Mrs. Ord by the same mail, had thrown her 
upon a sick bed ; and she wasat all times delicate. The letter that Mary 
had sat up to write was despatched by a messenger early in the morn- 
ing: and she had craved the loan of her uncle’s close carnage to 
convey her on a personal visit. The c/ose carriage: Mary shrunk (per- 
haps from the novelty of it) from showing herself this first time in her 
_ changed dress among her native townspeople. 

The carriage left her at Mrs. Ord’s house and was directed to re- 
turn for her in an hour; and Mary was shown up to the sick chamber. 
It was a sad interview: this poor Mrs. Ord—whose woes, however, need 
not be entered upon here in detail, as she has nothing to do with the 
story—was but a year or two older than Mary Ursula. They had been 
girls together. She was very ill now: and Mary felt that at this early 
stage little or no consolation could be offered. She herself had had 
her sorrows since they last met, and it was a trying hour to both of 
them. Before the hour had expired, Mary took her leave and went 
down to the drawing-room to wait for the carriage. 

She had closed the door, and was half way across the richly-carpeted 
floor before she became aware that any one wasin the room. It wasa 
gentleman—who rose from the depths of a lounging chair at her 
approach. Every drop of blood in Mary’s veins seemed to stand still, 
and then rush wildly on: her sight momentarily failed her, her senses 
were confused: and but that she had shut the door behind her, and 
come so far, she might have retreated again. For it was William 
Blake Gordon. 

They stood facing each other for an instant in silence, both painfully 
agitated. Mary’s grey bonnet was in her hand; she had taken it off 
in the sick chamber : he held an open letter, that he had been appa- 
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rently reading to pass away the time, while the servants should carry 
his message to their sick mistress and bring back an, answer. Mary 
saw the writing of the letter and recognised it for Agatha Mountsorrel’s. 
In his confusion, as he hastily attempted to refold the letter, it escaped 
his hand, and fluttered to the ground. The other hand he was holding 
out to her. 

She met it, scarcely perhaps conscious of what she did. He felt 
the trembling of the fingers ; he saw tlie agitation of the wan white 
face. Nota word did either of them speak. Mary sat down ona 
sofa, he took a chair near after picking up his letter. 

“What a terrible calamity this is that has fallen on Mrs. Ord!” he 
exclaimed, seizing upon it as something to say. 

‘“‘ Two calamities,” answered Mary. 

‘“Yes indeed. Her husband dead, and her fortune gone! My father 
sent me here to inquire personally after her; to see her if possible. 
He and Colonel Ord were good friends.”’ 

‘I do not think she can see you. She said that I was the one only 
friend who would have been admitted to her.” 

‘‘T did not expect she would: but Sir Richard made me come. You 
know his way.” 

Mary slightly nodded assent. She raised her hand and gently pushed 
from her temple the braid of her thick brown hair: as though, conscious 
of the whiteness of her face, she would fain cover it until the colour 
returned. Mr. Blake Gordon, a very bad hand at deception at all 
times, suffered his feelings to get the better of conventionality now, 
and burst forth into truth. : 

“Oh, Mary! how like this is to the old days! To have you by me 
alone !—to be sitting once more toyether.” 

‘‘Like unto them?” she returned sadly. “No. That can never 
be.” 

‘Would to heaven it could !” he aspirated. 

‘‘ A strange wish, that, to hear from you now.” 

‘And, perhaps you think, one I should not have spoken. It is 
always in my heart, Mary.” 

‘Then it ought not to be.” 

“‘T see,” he said. ‘‘ You have been hearing tales about me.” 

‘‘T have heard one tale. I presume it to be atrue one. And I— 
I—” her lips were trembling grievously—‘ I wish you both happiness 
with all my heart.”: 

Mr. Blake Gordon pushed his chair back and began to pace the 
room restlessly. At that moment a servant came in with a message to 
him from her mistress. He merely nodded a reply, and the girl went 
away again. 

“Do you know what it has all been for me, Mary?” he asked, halt- 
ing before her, his brow flushed, his lips just as much agitated as hers. 
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‘Do you pues what itzs? Every ray of sunshine went out of my life 
with you.” 3 

“At the time you—you may have thought nat But why recall it ? 
The sun has surely begun to shine for you again.” 

‘“‘ Never in this world. Never will it shine as it did then.” 

‘Nay, but that, in the face of facts, is scarcely credible,” she re- 
joined, striving to get up as much calmness, and to speak as quietly, as 
though Mr. Blake Gordon had never been more to her than an acquaint- 
ance or friend ; nerving herself to answer him now as such. “ You are, 
I believe, about to—” a cough took her just there, an@ she suddenly 
put her hand to her throat—“ marry Agatha.” 

“Tt is true. At least, partially true.” 

“ Partially ?” 

“‘For Heaven’s sake, Mary, don’t speak to me in that coldly in- 
different tone:” he passionately broke in. “I cannot bear it from 
you.” 

‘* How would you have me speak?” she asked, rapidly regaining 
her self-possession ; and her tone was certainly kind, rather than cold, 
though her words were redolent of calm reasoning. ‘‘ The past is past, 
you know, and circumstances have entirely changed : it will be better 
to meet them as such, to regard them as they are.” 

“Yes, they are changed,” he answered bitterly. ‘“ You have made 
yourself into a lay-nun a 

“‘ Nay, not that,” she interrupted with a smile. 

“A Sister of Charity, then ”—pointing to her grey dress. ‘‘ And I, 
as the world says, am to espouse Agatha Mountsorrel.” 

*‘ But surely that is true.” 

‘It is true in so far a8 that I have asked her to be my wife. That I 
should live to say that to you of another woman, Mary! She has ac- 
cepted me. But, as to the marriage, I hope it will not take place yet 
awhile. JZ do not press for it.” 

‘You shall both have my best and truest prayers for your happiness,” 
rejoined Mary, her voice again slightly trembling. ‘ Agatha will make 
yeu a good wife. The world calls her haughty ; but she will not be 
haughty to her husband.” 

“ How coolly you can contemplate it!” he cried, in reproach and 
pain. 

Just for one single moment, in her heart’s lively anguish, the tempta- 
tion assailed her to tell him what it really was to her, and how deeply 
she loved him still. She threw it behind her, a faint smile parting her 
lips. 

“William, you know well that what I say is all I can say. J am 
wedded to the life I have chosen; you will soon be wedded actually 
to another than me. Nothing remains for us in common: save the 
satisfaction of experiencing good wishes for the welfare of the other.” 
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“It 1s not love, or any feeling akin to it, that has caused me to ad- 
dress Agatha Mountsorrel ** he was beginning ; but she interrupted 
him with decision. 

‘“‘T would rather not hear this. It is not right of you to say it.” 

“TI will say it. Mary, be still. It is but a word or two; and [ will 
bave my way in this. It is in obedience to my father that I have 
addressed Miss Mountsorrel. Since the moment when you and I 
parted, he has never ceased to urge her upon me, to throw us to 
gether in every possible way. I resisted for a long while; but my 
nature is weakly yielding—as you have cause to know—and at length 
I was badgered. into it. Forgive the word, Mary. Badgered by Sir 
Richard, until I went to her and said Will you be my wife? The world 
had set the rumour running long before that; but the world was in 
haste. And now that I have told you so much, I am thankful. I 
meant to make the opportunity of telling you had one not offered : for 
the worst pain of all would be, that you should fancy I could love 
another. The hearing that I have engaged myself in this indecent 
haste—your hearing it—is enough shame for me.” 

The handsome chariot of the Master of Greylands, its fine horses 
prancing and curvetting, passed the window and drew up at the house. 
Mary rose. 

‘“‘T hope with all my heart that you will love her as you once loved 
me,” she said to him in a half whisper, as she rang the bell and caught 
up her bonnet. “To know that, William, will make my own life some- 
what less lonely.” 

“ Did you ever care for me?” broke from him. 

‘Yes. But the past is past.” 

He stood in silence while she tied on her grey bonnet, watching her 
slender fingers as they trembled with the silk strings. A servant 
appeared in answer to the ring. Mary was drawing on her gloves. 

‘The door,” said Mr. Blake Gordon. 

‘“‘ Good-bye,” she said to him, holding out her hand. 

He wrung it almost to pain. ‘“ You will allow me to see you to your 
carriage?” 

She took the arm he held out to het and they went through the hall 
and down the steps together. The footman had the carriage door open, 
and he, her ex-lover, placed her in. The man sprung up to his place 
behind, and the chariot rolled away. For a full minute after its depar- 
ture, William Blake Gordon was stili standing looking after it, forgetting 
to put his hat on: forgetting, as it seemed, all created things. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
LOVE’S YOUNG DREAM. 


COMBINED with Mr. Walter Dance’s remorse for having betrayed to 
Miss Castlemaine what he did betray in that paroxysm of fear when he 
thought the world was closing for him, was a wholesome dread of the 
consequences to himself. What his father’s anger would be and what 
Mr. Castlemaine’s punishment of him might be, when they should learn 
all nis foolish tongue had said, Walter did not care to contemplate. As 
he lay that night in the Grey Nunnery after the surgeon’s visit, Sister 
Ann watching by his pallet, he went through nearly as much agony of 
fear from this source as he had just gone through from the other. 
While he believed his life was in peril, that that mysterious part of him, 
the Soul, was about to be summoned to render up its account, earth and 
earth’s interests were as nothing: utterly lost, indeed, beside that 
momentous hour which he thought was at hand. But, after reassurance 
had set in, and the doctor had quietly convinced him there was no dan- 
ger, that he would shortly be well again, then the worldly fear rose to 
the surface. Sister Ann assumed that his starts and turns in the bed 
arose from bodily pain or restlessness : in point of fact it was his mind 
that was tormenting him and would not let him be still. 

Of course it was no fault of his that Miss Castlemaine had found 
him in the cloistered vaults,—or that he had found her, whichever it 
might be called—or that there was a door that he never knew of open- 
ing into them, or a passage between them and the Grey Nunnery, or 
that the pistol had gone off and shot him. ‘For all this he could not 
be blamed. But what he could, and would, be blamed for, was, that 
he had committed the astounding folly of betraying the secret relating 
to the Friar’s Keep ; for it might, so to say, destroy all connected with 
it. Hence his resolve to undo, so far as he could, the mischief with 
Miss Castlemaine by denying to her that his disclosure had reason or 
foundation in it: and asserting that it must have been the effect of his 
disordered brain. 

Believing that he had done this, when his morning interview with Sister - 
Mary Ursula was over; believing that he had convinced her his words 
had been but the result of his sick fancies, he began next to ask himself 
why he need tell the truth at all, even to his father. The only thing to 
be accounted for was the shot to himself and his turning up at the-Grey 
Nunnery: but he might just as well stand to the tale he had told the 
doctor, to his father as well as to the world; namely, that he had met 
with the injury in the chapel ruins, and had crawled to the Grey Nun- 
nery for succour. 

This happy thought he carried out: and Tom Dance was no wiser 
than other people. When once deception is entered upon, the course 
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1s comparatively easy; “ce n'est que le premier pas qui coute,” say the 
French: and Mr. Walter Dance, truthful and honest though he loved 
to be, found himself quite an adept at farce-relating before the first day 
was over. 

Not that Tom Dance, wise in his nearly fifty years, took it all in 
unquestioningly. There was something about the story and about 
Wally’s voice and face and shifting eyes when he told it, that rather 
puzzled him ; in short, that created somewhat of a doubt: but the very 
impossibility (as he looked upon it) of the injuries having occurred in 
any other way served to dispel suspicion. The idea that there was a 
secret passage from the Friar’s Keep to the Grey Nunnery could no 
more have entered into Tom Dance’s imagination, than that there was 
a passage to the moon. 

When the indoor hubbub and bustle of the removal of Walter home 
from the Grey Nunnery was over, and the numerous friends, admitted 
one at a time to see him, had gone again, and Walter had had some 
refreshing sleep towards sunset, then Tom Dance thought the time and 
opportunity had come to have a talk with him. The old grandmother, 
Dame Dance—who lived in her solitary abode under the cliff at some 
distance, and whose house at high water was not accessible, except by 
boat—had come up to nurse and tend him, bringing her white apron. 
and a nightcap. But Tom Dance sent his mother home again. 
He was a good son, and he told her that she should not have the 
trouble: he and Sarah could attend to Wally without further help. 
Sarah was his daughter, Walter’s sister, and several years older than 
the young man. She was a cripple, poor thing, but very useful in the 
house ; a shy, silent young woman, who could only walk with crutches; 
so that Greylands scarcely saw her out of doors from year's end to 
year’s end. Now and then on some fine Sunday she would contrive to 
get to church, but that was all. 

Tom Dance’s house was the last in the village next the beach, its 
side windows facing the sea. It was twilight, but there was no candle 
in Walter’s room yet, and as Tom Dance sat down at the window, he 
saw the stars coming out, over the grey waters, one by one, and heard 
the murmuring of the waves. 

“‘T)’ye feel that ye could peck a bit, Wally ?” asked he, turning his 
head sideways towards the bed. 

‘‘ Sarah’s gone to make me some arrowroot, father.” 

‘That's poor stuff, lad.” 

“Tt’s what Dr. Parker said I was to have.” 

“Look here, Wally,” continued Tom after a pause, during which he 
had seemed to be looking out to sea again, “I can’t make out what 
should have taken you up on to the Chapel ruins. Why didn’t you 
follow us to the Hutt?” : | 

To account feasibly for this one particular item in the jtale, was 
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“Walter's chief difficulty. He knew that: and while his father was 
entering upon it in the morning, had felt truly thankful that they were 
Interrupted. 

*“*T¥ don’t know what took me,” replied Walter, with a sort of semi- 
wonder in his own voice, as though the fact were just as much of a puzzle 
to himself as it could be to his father. ‘I stayed behind to lock up: 
and the rest of you had all gone on to the Hutt ever so long :. and— 
and so I went up and out by the Chapel ruins.” 

“One would think you must ha’ been in a dream, lad.” 

“It’s rare and lonely up that other long passage by oneself,” 
hazarded Walter. ‘You are up at the Chapel ruins and out that way 
in no time.” 

“Rare and lonely!” sharply repeated the elder man, as though the 
words offended him. ‘ Are you turning coward, lad ?” 

‘Not I, father,” warmly rejoinetl Walter, perceiving that plea would 
not find favour. ‘ Any way, I don’t know what it was took me to go 
up to the Chapel ruins. I went; and that seems to be all about it.” 

‘“* Jt was an unpardonable hazardous thing to do. Suppose you had 
been seen coming out o’ the Keep at that time? And with a pistol !” 

‘‘T wish the pistol had been at the bottom o’ the sea, I do!” groaned 
the invalid. 

‘“What did you take the pistol up forP—why didn’t you leave it in 
the usual place with the other pistols? Tell ye what, lad: but that I 
know you b’ain’t given to drink, I should say you’d got a drop of the 
crew's old Hollands into you.” 

“Janson did offer me some,” said Waltcr from under the bed- 
clothes. 

‘And you took it! Well, you must ha’ been a fool. Why, your 
grandmother ud be fit to ——” 

‘ T wasn’t drunk ; don’t think that, father,” interrupted Walter, after 
a rapid mental controversy as to whether, of the two evils, it might not 
be better to confess to the Hollands—though, in point of fact, he had 
not touched a drop. ‘‘Seehere: it’s no good talking about it, now 
it’s done and over.” 

‘¢ And—if you did get out by way of the Chapel ruins, what on earth 
made you go letting off the pistol there?” 

‘¢ Well, it was an accident, that was: I didn’t go to letit off. That 
there wall in the corner knocked again my elbow.” 

‘‘What took you to the corner?” 

“T thought I’d just give a look after the boats, that were getting 
off,” said Walter, who had spent that day as well as the night, rehears- 
ing difficult items in his mind. “ The beastly pistol went off some- 
how, and down I dropped.” | 

“ And of all things,” continued the fisherman, “to think you should 
ha’ knocked up the Grey Sisters! It must have been Hollands,” 
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“IT was bleeding to death, father. The Grey Nunnery is the 
nearest place.” | 

‘“‘ No, it’s not. Nettleby’s is the nearest.” 

“As if I should go “here / ” cried Walter, opening his eyes at the 
bare suggestion. 

“And as near as any is the Hutt. That’s where you oughtto have 
come onto. My did you not? Come!” 

‘¢ [—I—never thought of the Hutt,” said poor Walter, wondering 
when this ordeal would be over. 

“You hadn’t got your head upon you: that’s what it was. Waily 
lad, I’d a’most rather see you drownded in the sea some rough day 
afore my eyes, nor see you take to drink.” 

“?T wasn’t drink, ’twas the sight of the blood,” deprecatingly returned 
Walter. ‘“‘ The Grey Ladies were rare and good to me, father.” 

“That don’t excuse your having went there. In two or three 
minutes more you’d have reached your home here—and we might 
ha’ kept it all quiet. As itis, every tongue in the place is a wagging 
over it.” 

“ Let em wag,” suggested Walter. ‘‘ They can’t know nothing.” 

‘““How do you know what they'll find out, with their prying and 
their marvelling?” demanded the angry man. “Let ’em wag, in- 
deed !” 

“‘T could hardly get to the Nunnery,” pleaded Walter. ‘I thought 
I was dying.” 

‘There'll be a rare fuss about it with the Castlemaines! I know 
that. Every knock that has come to the door this blessed day I've 
took to be the Master o’ Greylands, and shook in my shoes. A fine 
market you'll bring your pigs to, if you be to go on like this, a getting 
yourself and everybody else into trouble! George Hallet, poor fel- 
low, would never have been such a fool.” 

Reproached on all sides, self-convicted of worse folly than his father 
had a notion of, weak in body, fainting in spirit, and at his very wits’ 
end to ward off the home questions, Walter ended by bursting into a 
flood of tears. That disarmed Tom Dance; and he let the matter 
drop. Sarah limped in with the arrowroot, and close upon that Mr. 
Parker arrived. 


The bright moon, wanting yet some days to its full, shone down on 
the Chapel ruins. Seated against the high, blank wall of the Grey 
Nunnery, his sketch-book before him, his pencil in hand, was Mr. 
North. He had come there to take the Friar’s Keep by moonlight : 
at least, the side portion of it that looked that way. The Chapel 
ruins with its broken walls made the foreground: the half-ruined 
Keep, with its gothic door of entrance, the back; to the right, the 
sketch took in a bit of the sea. No doubtit would make an attractive 
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picture when done in water-colours, and one that must bear its own 
painful interest for George North. 

He worked attentively and rapidly, his thoughts meanwhile as busy 
as his hands. The moon gave him almost as much light as he would 
have had by day: though it cast dark shades as well as brightness ; 
and that would make the chief beauty of the completed paint- 
ing. 

Somewhere about a week had passed since the accident to Walter 
Dance, and the young man was three parts well again. The occur- 
rence had rarely been out of Mr. North’s mind since. He had taken 
the opportunity in an easy and natural manner of calling in at Dance’s 
“to pay a visit to the invalid, to enquire after his progress and condole 
with him; and he had been struck during that interview with the same 
idea that had come to him before—namely, that the story told was not 
real. Putting a searching question or two, his eyes intently fixed upon 
the wounded man’s countenance, he was surprised—or, perhaps not 
surprised—to see the face flush, the eyes turn away, the answering 
words become hesitating. Nothing, however, came of it, save this im- 
pression. Walter parried every question, telling the same tale that 
he had told others: but the eyes of the speaker, I say, could not look 
Mr. North in the face, the ring of the voice was not true. Mr. North 
asked this and that ; but he could not ask too pointedly or persistently, 
his apparent motive being concern for the accident, slightly tempered 
with curiosity. 

‘Tt was not the ghost of the Grey Friar that shot you, wasit?” he 
questioned at last with a joking smile. Walter evidently took it in 
earnest, and shook his head gravely. 

‘‘T never saw the ghost at all, sir, that night: nor thought of it, 
either. I was only thinking of the bird.” 

“ You did not get the bird, after all.” 

‘No; he flew away when the pistol went off. It startled him, I 
know : you should have heard his wings a flapping. Father says he'll 
shoot one the first opportunity he gets.” | 

How much was false and how much true, Mr. North could not 
discern. So far as the bird went, he was inclined to believe in it— 
Walter must have had some motive for going to the ruins, and, he 
fancied, a very strong one. It was the shot itself and the hour of its 
occurrence that puzzled him. But Mr. North came away from the 
interview no wiser than be had entered on it: except that his doubts 
were strengthened. 

As if to.give colouring to, and confirm the story, Tom Dance, being 
in the company of some other fishermen at the time, and having his 
gun with him, aimed at a large grey sea-gull that came screeching 
over their heads, as they stood on the beach, and brought him down. 
The next day, in the face and eyes of all Greylands, he went marching 
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off with the dead bird to Stilborough, and left it with a naturalist to 
be stuffed : and pedestrians, passing the naturalist’s shop, were regaled 
with the sight of the great bird exhibited there, its wings stretched out 
to the uttermost. But it turned out upon inquiry—for people, swayed 
only by curiosity, made very close inquiries, and seemed never to tire 
of doing it—that the bird had nat been ordered by the gentleman at 
Stilborough, as Walter Dance was at first understood to say. Dance 
and his son had intended to make a present of one to him, As they 
would now do. 7 

All these matters, with the various speculations they brought in their 
train, were swaying Mr. North’s mind, as he worked on this evening 
by moonlight. The occurrence had certainly spurred up his intention 
to discover Anthony’s fate, rendering him more earnest in the pursuit. 
It could not be said that-he was not earnest in it before; but there was 
nothing he could lay hold of, nothing tangible. In point of fact, there 
was not anything now. 

‘Do you belong to me?” he apostrophised, casting his eyes towards 
the distant chimneys of Greylands’ Rest, his thoughts having turned on 
the Master of Greylands. ‘Failing poor Anthony to inherit, is the 
property mine? I would give much to know. My Uncle James seems 
too honourable a man to keep what is not his own: and yet—why did 
he not show to Anthony the tenure by which he holds the estate >— 
why does he not show it now?—for he must know how people talk, 
and the doubts that are cast on him. I cannot tell what to think. 
Personally I like him very much ; and he is so like a 

A sudden shade fell on Mr. North’s book, and made him look up 
abruptly. It was caused by a cloud passing over the face of the moon. 
A succession of light clouds, this cloud the vanguard of them, was 
sailing quickly up from beyond the sea, obscuring, until they should 
have dispersed, the silvery brightness of the Queen of night. Mr. 
North’s sketch was, however, nearly done: and a few quick strokes 
completed it. 

Putting it into his portfolio, he rose, took a look out over the sea, 
and passed into the Friar’s Keep. Many a time, by night or by day, 
since his first arrival at Greylands, had he gone stealthily into that 
place ; but never had found aught to reward him by sight or sound. 
Thrice he had explored it with a light: but he had seen only the 
monotonous space of pillared cloisters that all the world might explore 
at will. Silent and deserted as ever, were they now: and George 
North was on the point of turning out again, when the sound of light 





footsteps smote on his ear, and he drew back between the wall and the 


first pillar near the entrance. 

He had left the door wide open—which was perhaps an incautious 
thing to do—and some rays of moonlight came streaming in. /e was in 
the dark: all the darker, perhaps, the nook where he stood, from the 
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contrast presented by these shining rays of light. George North held 
his breath while he looked and listened. 

Darkening the shining moonlight at.the entrance, came a woman’s 
figure, entering far more stealthily and softly than Mr. North had 
entered. She stole along amid the pillars, and then stopped suddenly, 
as though intent on listening. She was not quite beyond the vision of 
Mr. North; his eyes were accustomed to the darkness, and the rays at 
the open door threw a semi-light beyond: and he saw her push back 
her hood and bend her ear to listen. Quite two minutes passed thus: 
they seemed like five to George North, she standing still and motion- 
less as the grave. Then she turned, retraced her steps, and went 
out again. Mr. North stole to the door in her wake, and looked after 
her. 

Yes, he thought so! It was Jane Hallet. She had gone to the edge 
now, and was gazing straight out to seaward, her hands raised over her 
eyes to steady their sight. Mr. North knew her only by the outline of 
her figure, for the hood of her cloak was wellon ; but he could not be 
mistaken. Being about himself in an evening, he had seen her about ; 
had seen her more than once come to these ruins and stand as she was 
standing now : once only before had she entered the Keep. The precise 
purport of these manceuvres he could not fathom, but felt sure that 
she was tracking, and yet hiding herself from, Harry Castlemaine. 
Another minute and then she turned. 

‘“ Not to-night,” Mr. North heard her say aloud to herself as she 
passed the door of the Keep. And she went through the gate and 
walked rapidly away towards Greylands. 

Mr. North took out his watch to see the time, holding it to the moon- 
light. Half-past nine. Not too late, he decided, to go to Greylands’ 
Rest and pay a short visit to Madame Guise. The family were out 
that evening, dining at Stilborough—which information he had picked 
up from Mrs. Bent : had they been at home, he would not have thought 
of presenting himself so late. It might be a good opportunity to get 
a few minutes alone with his sister-in-law, and he wanted to tell her 
that he had heard from Gap. 

Crossing the road, he went striding quickly up the lane, and was nearly 
run over by Commodore Teague’s spring-cart, which came with a bolt 
unexpectedly out of the turning. The Commodore, who was driving, 
did not see him: he had his head bent down nearly to the off shaft, 
doing something to the harness. The cart clattered on its way, and 
Mr. North pursued his. 

Turning in at the gate of Greylands’ Rest, and passing round the 
broad path, he heard a voice singing ; a voice that he knew and loved 
too well. Ethel was not gone to the dinner, then! She sat alone at 
the piano in the red parlour, its glass doors being thrown wide open, 
singing a love ditty to herself in the moonlight. Mr. North, every 
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pulse of his heart beating with its sense of bliss, drew himself up 
against the wall beside the window to listen. 

It was a very absurdly-foolish song as to words, just as three parts of 
the songs mostly are ; and its theme was love, and that was ehough for 
Ethel and for him ; to both the words were no doubt nothing short of 
sublime. A kind of refrain followed every verse: the reader shall at 
least have the benefit of that. 

‘* And if my love prove faithless 
What will be left for me ?— 

Tl let him think me scatheless, 
And lay me down and die.” 

‘There were five or six verses in the ballad, and these lines came in 
after every verse. Ethel had a sweet voice and sang well. Mr. George 
North stood against the wall outside, his ears and his heart alike taking 
in the song, the words being as distinct as though they were spoken 
The final refrain had two more lines added to it: 


‘* But I know that he is not faithless : 
He'll be true to me for aye.” 


Ethel left the piano with the last word and came to the window, her 
bright face, raised to look at the moon, glowing with a sweet, hopeful 


expression that seemed to tell of love. 


‘* But I know that he is not faithless : 
He’ll be true to me for aye.” 


These words were repeated over to herself as she stood » 4: sung 
but spoken ; repeated as though she were making the romance her 
own; as though the words were a fact, an assurance to herself that 
somebody would be true toher. George North went forward and Ethel 
was Startled. 

‘Oh, Mr. North!” she exclaimed. ‘ How you frightened me! ” 

He took her hand—both hands—in his contrition, begging pardon 
for his thoughtlessness, and explaining that he waited there until she 
finished her song, not to enter and disturb it. It was one of the sweetest 
moments in the life of either, this unexpected meeting, all around so 
redolent of poetry and romance. Mr. North had to release her hands, 
but their hearts were thrilling with the contact. 

“TJ thought you were gone out to dinner,” he said. 

“No, I was not invited. Only papa and mamma and Harry.” 

‘Or of course I should not have attempted to intrude so late as this. 
I thought, believing Madame Guise alone, it would be a good oppor- 
tunity to see her. I suppose she is at home.” 

“Oh yes; she will be glad to see you,” replied Ethel, her heart 
beating so wildly with its love and his presence that she hardly knew 
what she did say. ‘‘ Flora is very troublesome to-night, and Madame 
has had to go up to her. She will soon be back again.” 

Very troublesome indeed. The young lady, taking the advantage of 
Mr. and Mrs. Castlemaine’s absence, had chosen to go into one of her 
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wildest moods and promenade the house en robe de nuit. At this 
present moment she was setting Madame at defiance from various turns 
in the staircases, executing a kind of bo-peep dance. 

George North had stepped into the room, and they were standing 
side by side at the open window in the moonlight, each perfectly con- 
scious of what the companionship was to the other. He began telling 
her where he had been and what doing ; and opened the sketch-book 
to show her the drawing. 

“Sitting in the Chapel ruins all that while alone by moonlight!” 
exclaimed Ethel. ‘‘It is plain you are not a native of Greylands, Mr. 
Nerth. I question whether any other man in the place would do it.” 

‘*T am not a poor simple fisherman, Ethel,” he laughed. He had 
called her ‘‘ Ethel” some time now, led to it by the example of others 
at Greylands’ Rest. 

‘“‘T was not thinking altogether of the fishermen. I don’t fancy even 
Harry Castlemaine would do it.” 

“No?” said Mr. North, an amused smile lingering on his lips. 

‘¢ At least, I have heard him, more than once, express a dread of the 
place ; that is, of going to it—had he to do such a thing—after dark. 
Did you see anything ?” 

‘* Only———” Mr. North suddenly arrested his words. He had been 
about to say only Jane Hallet. Various reasons prompted him to 
close his lips on the point to Miss Reene. 

‘Only shadows,” he continued, amending the phrase. ‘‘ The moon 
went under a cloud now and then. It is a most beautiful night out at 
sea.” 

Her slender fingers were trembling as she held one side of the 
sketch-book, he holding the other; trembling with sweet emotion. 
Not a word of his love had Mr. North said to her; not a word could 
he say under present circumstances ; but Ethel felt that it was hers, 
hers for all time. Fate might part them in this life; each, it was pos- 
sible, might marry apart ; but he would never love another as he loved 
her. 

« How exact it is!” she cried, looking at the page, which the bright 
clear moonlight fell upon. ‘I should know it anywhere. You have 
even got that one little dark stone in the middle of the wall that 
seems to have been put in after the other stones and 1s so unlike 
them.” 

“T made it darker that I may know which it is for the painting,” he 
answered. ‘It will make a nice picture.” 

‘Oh, very. When shall you paint it?” 

“ That I don’t know. Some of these odd days.”’ 

“You are not painting at all now.” 

‘‘No. I don’t feel settled enough at the Dolphin for that.” 

A pause of silence. In changing the position of his hand, still hold- 
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ing the book, Mr. North somehow let it touch hers. Ethe]’s voice 
trembled slightly when next she spoke. | 

‘¢ Shall you be going over to France again ?” 

“Oh, undoubtedly. In a letter I received this morning from some 
of my friends there, they inquire when it is to be. I am lingering here 
long, they think. It was to tell Madame Guise I had heard, for she 
knows them, that brought me here so late.” 

“*'You—you said one day, I remember, that you might probably 
settle in France,” resumed Ethel, inwardly shivering as she spoke it. 
“¢ Shall you do so?” 

“Tt is quite uncertain, Ethel. If things turn out as—as they ought 
to turn, I should then settle in England. Probably somewhere in this 
neighbourhood.” 

Their eyes met; Ethel looking up, he down. With the yearning 
love, that sat in each, was mingled an expression of deep sadness. 

‘‘ Circumstances at present are so very doubtful,” resumed Mr. North. 
“They may turn out well ; or very ill ? 

“Very ill!” involuntarily interrupted Ethel. 

“Yes, they may.” 

The answer was given in a marked, decisive tone. For the doubt 
that ran through his mind—that had run through it much lately—was 
this: If it should indeed prove that the Master of Greylands had dealt 
ill with Anthony, George North could scarcely bring himself to marry 
one so closely connected with Greylands’ Rest as Ethel. 

‘¢ And—in that case?” she continued after a pause, during which he 
seemed to have been lost in thought. 

‘In that case? Oh, I should become a wandering Arab again, 
roaming the world at large.” 

‘‘ And settle eventually in France?” 

“Very likely—if I settled anywhere. It 1s all so uncertain, Ethel, 
that I scarcely like to glance at it. I may hold property in England 
sometime: and that might necessitate my living on it.” 

‘‘Do you mean an estate? Such as this?” 

“Yes, such as this,” he answered, with a passing, curious smile. 
‘‘ Meanwhile I am so happy in the present time, in my idle life—trans- 
ferring some of the beauties of your country to enrich my portfolio, 
with the hospitable Dolphin roof over my head and the grand, ever. 
moving sea before me like a glorious panorama—that I fear I am too 
willing to forget the future care which may come.” 

Not another word did either speak: the silence, with its pleasure 
and its pain, was all too eloquent. The sketch-book was held between 
them still: and, in turning over its pages to look at former sketches, 
their hands could not help—or, rather, did not help—coming in con- 
tact. What bliss it was! 

“Why, you are quite in the dark! Why—dear me!(who is it?” 
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They turned at the voice—that of Madame Guise. She had just left 
Miss Flora. 

** Not in the dark but in the moonlight,” said Mr. North, holding out 
his hand. 

“TI did not know you were here,” she answered. “It is late.” 

“Very late: I hope you will forgive me. But I have been here 
some little time. I was taking a sketch by moonlight not far off, and 
came on, Madame Guise, to say Bon jour, thinking you were alone.” 

“Tt 1s Bon soir, I think,” returned Madame with a pisesaa laugh, as 
she rang for lights. ‘* Will you not take a seat?” 

“Thank you, no,” he replied, putting the sketch-book into the port- 
folio. ‘‘I will take my departure instead, and call again to-morrow at 
a more seasonable hour. Good night to you, Miss Ethel.” 

Ethel put her hand into his and returned his good night in a low 
tone. When he should have left, the sunshine of the evening would 
have left with him. Madame Guise, as she often did, stepped across 
the threshold to walk to the gate with him. 

‘Did you want anything particular with me, George ?”’ she asked in 
French, waiting until they were beyond as the walls of the 
house should possess ears. 

‘Only to tell you that I had a letter from Emma this morning. I 
should not have come up so late but for believing the family were all 
out.” 

‘What does Emma say?” 

‘‘Not much. Emma never does, you know. She sends some kind 
messages to you and a kiss to Marie; and she asks how much longer I 
mean to linger at Greylands. That is about all.” 

“But does she ask nothing about Anthony?” : 

‘She asks in a general way whether we know more yet. Which ot 
course we do not.” 

“Have you made anything out of that young Dance, George?” 

“Nothing. There’s nothing to be made outof him. Except that I 
feel convinced the tale he tells is wo¢ all true. I was in the Friar’s 
Keep to-night 

‘“‘ And saw nothing ?” she eagerly interrupted. 

‘‘And saw nothing. It was dark and silent and lonely as usual. 
Sometimes I ask myself what it is that I can reasonably expect to see.” 

“Yes, I know; you have thought that from the first,” she said 
ee Dron una: “ Afy brain is at work always: I have no rest by night 
or by day.” 

“Which is very bad for you, Charlotte: it is wearing you out. This 
living, restless anxiety will not bring elucidation any the surer or 
quicker.” 

“Not bring it! But it will, Will my prayers and my anguish not 
be heard, think you? God is good.” 
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They parted with the last words. Charlotte Guise, leaning on the 
side-gate as she looked after him, raised her eyes to the blue canopy 
of heaven: and there and then, in her simple faith, poured forth a few 
words of prayer. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
CALLING IN THE BLACKSMITH. 


THINGS were swiftly coming to a crisis in Miss Hallet’s house, though 
that lady was very far from suspecting it. Time had again gone on 
since the last chapter, and Walter Dance was about again. 

After the evening that witnessed Miss Hallet’s fright at the vision 
of the Grey Friar, she had been very ill. Whether it was the terror 
itself, or her mortification at having betrayed it, or the fall in the road 
that affected her, certain it was that she had a somewhat long illness, 
and was attended by Mr. Parker. No one could be more attentive to 
her than Jane was; and Miss Hallet was willing to forget that the 
girl had given cause for complaint. But Miss Hallet found, now that 
she was well, that the same cause was still in existence: at all kinds 
of unseasonable hours Jane would be abroad. Scarcely an evening 
passed but Jane would make an excuse to go out; or go out without 
excuse if none could be framed. She had taken lately to go more to 
Stilborough, often without assigning any reason for it. The hour at which 
she would come in was uncertain ; sometimes it was after ten—a very 
unhallowed hour in the sober estimation of her aunt. One night she 
had stayed out till one o'clock in the morning, sending Miss Hallet 
Into a perfect fever of suspense and anger. She ran in, panting with 
the haste she had made up the cliff, and she looked worn, haggard, 
almost wild. Miss Hallet attacked her with some harsh words ; Jane 
responded by a burst of tears, and declared in a tone of truth that her 
aunt could scarcely disbelieve, that she had only been “looking at the 
sea,” and looking at it alone. 

From that evening, Miss Hallet had taken to watch Jane as a 
subject of curiosity. Jane was getting nervous. More than once when 
Miss Hallet had gone upstairs and surprised, unintentionally, Jane in 
her bed-room—for that lady, since her illness, had walked about in 
perfectly noiseless list shoes, for comfort only, not to come upon 
people unexpectedly—she had found Jane standing over a certain open 
drawer. Jane would shut it hastily and lock it with shaking fingers, 
and sometimes shake all over besides. Jane had never been nervous 
in her life, mentally reasoned Miss Hallet: why should she be 
becoming so now? Her eyes had habitually a strangely-sad look in 
them, something like those of a hunted hare; her face was worn and 
thin. The sudden appearance of anyone at the door or window would 
make Jane start and turn pale: she could eat nothing, and. would often 
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be so absorbed in thought as to give contrary answers. ‘ What is the 
time by the clock, Jane!” her aunt might say, for instance: ‘‘ No, aunt, 
I forgot it,” might be the answer. Altogether, taking one thing with 
another, Miss Hallet came to the conclusion that there was some 
mystery about Jane: just as certain other personages of our story 
decided there was mystery in the Friar’s Keep. 

The matter troubled Miss Hallet. She knew not what to do, to 
whom to speak, or of whom to ask advice. Speaking to Jane herself 
went for nothing: for the girl invariably denied, with all the unconcern 
she could put on, that anything was amiss or that she was different from 
what she used to be It was nowthat Miss Hallet felt her isolated 
position, and the reserve with which she had treated the village. 

_ Her own illness had left her somewhat less strong-minded than 
before, or she would never have spoken of it. One day, however, 
when Mrs. Bent came up to pay a social visit, and Jane had gone down 
the cliff on some necessary errand, Miss Hallet, who had been “ tried” 
that morning by Jane’s having an hysterical fit, condescended to speak 
of Harry Castlemaine in connection with her niece, and to ask Mrs, 
Bent whether she ever saw them together now. 

‘“‘ Pretty nearly every other evening,” was the plain and most un- 
welcome answer. 

Miss Hallet coughed to cover a groan of censure. ‘‘ Where do 
they walk to?” she asked. 

““ Mostly under the high cliff towards the limpets. It's lonely there 
at night—nobody to be met with ever.” 

“Do you walk there—that you should see them?” asked keen Miss 
Hallet. 

“To tell you the truth, I have gone there on purpose to see,” was 
the landlady’s unblushing answer. ‘I don’t approve of it. It’s very 
foolish of Jane.” 

‘Foolish: yes, very : but Jane would never behave lightly,” returned 
Miss Hallet, a blush of resentment on her thin cheeks. 

‘‘T don’t say she would ; Jane ought to have better sense than that. 
But it is pretty nigh as bad to give rise to talk,” added candid Mrs. 
Bent: ‘many a good name has been tarnished without worse cause. 
It’s not nice news, either, to be carried up to Greylands’ Rest.” 

‘Ts it carried there, Mrs. Bent? ” 

“Not yet, that I know of. But it will be one of these days. I 
should put a summary stop to it, Miss Hallet.” 

“‘ Yes, yes,” said the unfortunate lady, smoothing her mittened hands 
together nervously, as she inwardly wondered how that was to be done, 
with Jane in her present temper. And, perplexed with her many dif- 
ficulties, she began enlarging upon Jane’s new and strange moods, even 
mentioning the locked drawer she had surprised Jane at, and openly 
wondering what she kept in it. 
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‘‘ Love-letters,” curtly observed discerning Mrs. Bent. 

‘“‘ Love-letters !” ejaculated Miss Hallet, who had never had a love- 
letter in her .iife, and looked upon them as no better than slow 
poison. 

‘“There’s not a doubt of it. His. I daresay he has got a lot of 
Jane's. I gave her a bit of my mind the day before yesterday when she 
came to the inn to bring back the newspaper,” added Mrs. Bent. 
‘* Gave it plainly, too.” 

‘¢ And—how did Jane receive it ?” 

“As meek as any lamb. ‘I am not the imprudent girl you appear 
to think me, Mrs. Bent,’ says she, with her cheeks as red as our cock’s 
comb when he has been fighting. ‘Mr. Harry Castlemaine would not 
like to hear you say this,’ she wenton. ‘Mr. Harry Castlemaine might 
lump it,’ I answered her. ‘It wouldn’t affect him much any way, I expect, 
Jane Hallet. Mr. Harry Castlemaine might set the sea afire with a 
trolley-load of burning tar-barrels if he so minded, and folks would 
just wink at him; while you would have the place about your ears if 
you dropped in but half a thimbleful’ Jane wished me good morning 
at that, and betook herself away.” 

Mrs. Bent’s visit ended with this. Upon her departure, Miss Hallet 
put on her shawl and bonnet and proceeded to take her daily walk out- 
side the door in the sun, pacing the narrow path from end to end. 
After Mrs. Bent’s information, she could no longer doubt that Jane’s 
changed mbod must be owing to this acquaintanceship with Mr. Harry 
Castlemaine. A love affair, of course !—girls were so idiotic !—and 
Jane’s trouble must arise from the knowledge that it could end in 
nothing. So impossible had it seemed to Miss Hallet that Jane, with 
her good sense, could really have anything to say, in this way, to the 
son of the Master of Greylands, that since the night of the expedition 
when she had gone after Jane to watch her, and received her fright as 
the result, she had suffered the idea by degrees to drop from her mind : 
and this revelation of Mrs. Bent’s was as much a shock to her as though 
she had never had a former hint of it. 

‘‘ Jane must have lost her head!” soliloquised the angry lady, her 
face very stern. ‘‘She must know it cannot come to anything. They 
stand as far apart as the two poles. Our family was good in the old 
days ; as good perhaps as that of the Castlemaines ; but things altered 
with us. And I went out as lady’s-maid, for it was that, not companion, 
and they know it, and I daresay put me, in their thoughts, on a level 
with their own servants. Mr. Castlemaine is polite when he meets 
me and takes his hat off, and sometimes stays to chat for a minute: 
but he would no more think my niece a fit wife for his son than 
he would think the poorest fisherman’s girl in the place fit. Jane must 
have lost her senses!” 

Miss Hallet stopped to draw her shaw] more closely)round her, fo 
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the wind was brisk to-day ; and then resumed .her promenade and her 
reflections. 

‘* Rather than the folly should continue, I would go direct to the Mas- 
ter of Greylands, and tell him. He would pretty soon stop it. And I 
will do it, if I can make no impression on Jane. I should like to know, 
though, before speaking to her, what footing they are upon : whether it is 
but a foolish fancy for each other, meaning nothing, or whether she 
considers it to be more serious. He cannot have been so dishonourable 
as to say anything about marnage! At least, I—I hope not. He 
might as well offer her the stars: and Jane ought to know there’s as 
much chance of the one as the other. I wonder what is in the love- 
letters ?” 

Miss Hallet took a turn or two, revolving this one point. <A wish 
crossed her that she could read the letters: She wished it not for 
curiosity’s sake: in truth, she would not have touched them willingly 
with a pair of tongs: but that their contents might guide her own con- 
duct. If the letters really contained nothing but nonsense—boyish 
nonsense, Miss Hallet termed it—she might deal with the matter with 
Jane alone: but if Mr. Harry had been so absurd as to fill her up with 
notions of marriage, why then she would carry the affair up to Grey- 
lands’ Rest, and leave it to be dealt with by Greylands’ master. 

Entering her house, she went upstairs.. It was not likely that Jane 
had left the drawer unlocked; still it might have happened so, from in- 
advertence or else. But no. Miss Hallet stood in Jane’s room, and 
pulled at the drawer in question, which was the first long drawer in the 
chest. It resisted her efforts. Taking her own keys from her pocket, 
she tried every likely one, but none would fit. Nevertheless, she deter- 
mined to get to those letters on the first opportunity, believing it to lie 
in her duty. Not a shade of doubt arose in her mind as to Mrs. 
Bent’s clever theory: she was as sure the drawer contained Harry Castle- 
maine’s love-letters, as though she had it open and saw them lying be- 
fore her. Love-letters, and nothing else. What else, was there, that Jane 
should care to conceal ? 

‘¢ Jane’s instincts are those of a lady,” thought Miss Hallet, looking 
round the neat room approvingly: at the pretty taste displayed, at the 
little ornamental things on the muslin-draped dressing-table. ‘‘ Yes, 
they are. And there’s her Bible and Prayer-book on their own stand ; 
and there’s—but—dear me! where on earth did /Hese spring from ?” 

She had come to a glass of hot-house Howers. Not many. Half a 
dozen, or so; but they were fresh and of rare excellence. 

‘‘ Jane must have brought them in last night. Smuggled them in, I 
should say, for I saw none in her hand. It 1s easy to know where they 
came from: there’s only one hot-house in the whole place, and that’s 
at Greylands’ Rest.” 

Miss Hallet went down more vexed than she had come,up,,| She 
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was very precise and strait-laced : no one could deny that: but here 
was surely enough food to disturb her. Just after she had resumed 
her walk outside, her mind running upon how she could best contrive 
to have the drawer opened, and so get at the love-letters, Jane 
appeared. 

Slowly and wearily was she ascending the cliff, as if she could hardly 
put one foot before the other. Miss Hallet could but notice it. Her 
face was pale ; the one unoccupied arm hung down heavily, the head 
was bent. 

“You look tired to death, Jane! What have you been doing to 
fatigue yourself like that?” 

Jane started at the salutation, lifted her head, and saw her aunt. As. 
if by magic, her listless manner changed, and she ran up the short bit 
of remaining path briskly. Her pale face had taken quite a glow of 
colour when she reached Miss Hallet. 

‘‘T am not tired, aunt. I was only thinking.” 

“Thinking of what?” returned Miss Hallet. ‘‘ You looked and 
walked as though you were tired: that’s all I know.” 

‘Of something Susan Pike has just told me,” laughed Jane. ‘It 
might have turned out to be no laughing matter, though. Jack Tuff 
has taken a drop too much this morning and fallen out of a little boat 
he got into. Susan says he came up the beach like a drowned rat.” 

Jane went into the house while talking, and put down the basket she 
had carried. Miss Hallet followed her. 

‘IT could only get the scrag end this morning, aunt: the best end 
was sold. So it must be boiled. And there’s the newspaper, aunt: 
Mrs. Bent ran across to me with it.” 

‘Put it on at once, then, with a sliced carrot or two,” said Miss 
Hallet, alluding to the meat. 

“ And bacon,” resumed Jane, “is a halfpenny a pound dearer. I 
think, aunt, it would be well to buy a good-sized piece of bacon at 
Stilborough. I am sure we give Pike a penny a pound more than we 
should pay there.” 

‘“‘ Well-_—-yes—it might be,” acknowledged Miss Hallet for once: who 
very rarely listened to offered suggestions. 

‘““T could bring it back this afternoon,” observed Jane. 

‘What should take you to Sulborough this afternoon, pray?” 

‘“‘T want to take the socks in. And you know, aunt—I told you— 
that Mrs. Pugh asked me to go to tea there one day this week: I may 
as well stay with her to-day.” 

Jane had expected no end of opposition; but Miss Hallet made 
none. She went out to walk again without further remark, leaving 
Jane to the household duties. It turned out that Susan Pike was 
going to Stilborough, being also invited to Mrs. Pugh’s. Jane men- 
tioned it to her aunt at dinner, but Miss Hallet answered nothing. 
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About four o'clock, that damsel, attired in all the colours of the 
rainbow and as gay as a harlequin, came running up the cliff to call 
for Jane. Jane, dressed neatly, and looking very nice as usual, was 
ready for her ; and they started together, Jane carrying her paper of 
socks and an umbrella. 

“Well I never, Jane! you are not a going to lug along that there 
big umberella, are you?” cried Miss Susan, halting at the threshold, 
and putting up a striped parasol the size of a dinner-plate. 

“‘T am not sure about the weather,” returned Jane, looking at the 
sky. ‘I should not like to get wet.” 

Miss Hallet sat down to read the newspaper after they were gone, took 
her tea, and at dusk put on her things to go down the cliff. It wasa very 
dull evening, dark before its time : heavy clouds of lead colour covered 
the sky. Ina remote angle of the village lived the blacksmith, one 
Joe Brown ; a small, silent, sooty kind of man in a leather apron, who 
might be seen at his forge from morning to night. He was there now, 
hammering at a piece of iron, as Miss Hallet entered. 

‘** Good evening, Brown.” 

Brown looked up at the address, and discerned the speaker by the 
red glare of his fire—Miss Haflet. He touched his hair in answer, 
and gave her back the good evening. 

She told him at once what she wanted, putting her veil aside to 
speak. The key of a drawer had been mislaid in her house, and she 
wished Brown to come and open it. 

‘* Unlock him, or pick him, mum ?” asked Brown. 

‘Only to unlock it.” 

** Won't the morrow do, mum? _ I be over busy to-night.” 
““No, the morrow will not do,” replied Miss Hallet, in one of those 
decisive tones that carry weight. ‘I want it opened to-night, and you 

must come at once. I shall pay you well.” 

So the man yielded: saying that in five minutes he would leave his 
forge, and be up the cliff almost as soon as she was. He kept his 
word: and Miss Hallet had but just got her things off when he 
arrived, carrying a huge bunch of keys of various sizes. It was be- 
ginning to rain. Not unfrequently was he called out on a similar 
errand, and would take with him either these keys, or instruments for 
picking a lock, as might be required. 

She led the way upstairs to Jane’s room, and pointed out the 
drawer. Brown stooped to look at the lock, holding the candle close, 
and at the second trial, put in a key that turned easily. He drew the 
drawer a little open to show that the work was done. Nothing was to 
%e seen but a large sheet of white paper, covering the drawer half way 
up. The contents, whatever they might be, were under it. 

“Thank you,” said Miss Hallet, closing the drawer again, while he 
took the key off the bunch at her request, to. lend, her until, the morm- . 
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ing. ‘* Don’t mention this little matter, Brown, will you be so good,” 
she added, handing the man a shilling. “I do not care that my niece 
or the neighbours should believe me careless with my keys.” And he 
readily promised. 

The rain was now pouring down in torrents. Miss Hallet stood at 
the front door with the man, really sorry that he should have to go 
through such rain. 

‘Tt ain’t nothing, mum,” he said. And, taking his leather apron off 
to throw over his shoulders, Brown went swinging away. 

As the echo of his footsteps, descending the cliff, died away on her 
ear, Miss Hallet slipped the bolt of the house-door, and went up-stairs 
again. Putting the candle down on the white covering; for Miss 
Hallet and Jane had toilette covers in their rooms as well as their 
betters ; she opened the drawer again. If the sheet of white paper 
covered only love-letters, there must be an astonishing heap of them : 
the colour flew into Miss Hallet’s cheeks as an idea dawned upon her 
that there might be presents besides. 

She pulled a chair forward, and drew the candle close to the edge of 
the drawers, preparing herself for a long sitting. Not a single letter 
would she leave unread : no, nora single word in any one of them. 
She was safe for two good hours, for Jane was not likely to be in before 
nine: it might not be so soon as that if the two girls waited at 
Stilborough for the storm to cease. 

Setting her spectacles on her nose, Miss Hallet lifted the white paper 
off the contents of the drawer ; and then sat gazing in surprise. There 
were no love-letters: no letters of any kind. The bottom of the 
drawer was lined with some delicate looking little articles, that she 
took to be dolls’ clothes. Pretty little cambric caps, their borders 
crimped with a silver knife by Jane’s deft fingers; miniature frocks ; 
small bed-gowns—and such like. 

‘Why, what on earth!” began Miss Hallet, after a prolonged stare 
of perplexity—and in her bewildered astonishment, she gingerly took 
up one of the little caps and turned it about close to her spectacles. 

All in a moment, with a rush and a whirl; a rush of dread in her 
heart, a whirl of dreadful confusion in her brain; the truth came 
to Miss Hallet. She staggered a step or two back to the waiting 
chair, and fell down on it, faint and sick. The appearance of the 
Grey Friar had brought most grievous terror to her; but it had not 
brought the awful dismay of this. 

For the dainty wardrobe was not a doll’s wardrobe but a baby’s. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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GIPSYING. 
By ANNE BEALE. 


OW delightful was that day among the Kentish Downs, gipsying 
and falling in with gipsies. We began it by violeting in 
the woods. Bounteous spring was lavish of her gifts, as usual: the 
trees were dressing themselves slowly and daintily in their garments of 
delicate green and yellow ; the dews bathed the tender leaves and the 
sunbeams dried them, while a chorus of birds added the réveilléto this 
gradually developed toilette. Nature does not hurry as man does. 
Her progress is noiseless but sure. There seemed to be no earth, for 
all was yielding moss—moss and flowers. It was a green sky thickly 
starred with primroses, while half hidden violets peeped forth from every 
corner, and the graceful pink-and-white anemone drooped above them, 
as if breathing in the odours she lacked herself. 

On and on, with the scents and flowers, until we came upon a sward 
golden with daffodils, where we stayed awhile to contemplate a small 
gipsy camp. Skirting the wood was a green walk, with trees on the 
right and a moss-covered bank on the left, crowned with more trees 
and hawthorn. It was a gipsy Decameron. For more than half a 
century the kindly owner of the pleasaunce had suffered these homeless 
wanderers, and they still came occasionally, though not as fearlessly 
as of old. The proverbial tea-kettle was there, hung on the thrice- 
crossed:sticks, over a flaming fire pillaged from the neighbouring trees. 
A ragged family of bronzed, black-eyed, black-haired, swarthy Egyp- 
tians, Bohemians, Tigenner, or Gitanos, as may be, were seated on the 
grass around it, while a man stood near a pony, which he had just 
released from a cart. The animal was browzing, happily unconscious 
of the laws of meum and tuum: the man and his human party glanced 
furtively around as we approached. 

They looked so picturesque that we should have felt even more self- 
reproach at plucking them from their temporary root than we had felt 
' for the flowers which now filled our baskets ; so we contemplated them 
from a distance, more as culprits than judges. - Who and what were 
these strange people? It was evident, from a few words of their 
language that reached us, that they were neither British nor Irish. Is 
their dialect Indian, as has been asserted, and did they migrate from 
India at the time of the great Mohammedan invasion of Timur Beg? 
They seem, like the Jews, to be wanderers on the face of the earth, and 
like them, preserve their distinctive habits and features. They have, 
apparently, no religion, although they are said to have represented 
themselves as Christian pilgrims when they first swarmed into Paris, in 
1427. Then they professed to have been driven out of Egypt by the 
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Mussulmans ; now they are almost driven out of England by the 
Christians, if this remnant of the Kentish gipsies be a type of the race. 
Their old haunts are no longer theirhomes. ‘The wide-stretching table- 
land around their present temporary retreat, once their own, as if by 
right of purchase, is now cultivated and enclosed ; ploughed fields are 
interspersed among the smooth, turfy, breezy downs, and utility has 
replaced the picturesque. The gipsy tent rises no more from the green 
sward, and the farmsteads are, consequently, unplundered. So it is in 
the woodlands. ‘Trees are felled, and houses built, and the wanderers, 
whether swallows or gipsies, seek their leafy abodes in vain. <A century 
ago, Gipsy Hill and Norwood were real rural retreats whither gipsies 
resorted. 

Mr. William Gardner, a kind and excellent doctor, who practised 
over fifty years in that neighbourhood, used to tell wonderful stories 
of this singular race. He was a philanthropic, unsuspicious man, 
and allowed himself to be taken to their remote haunts, whither few 
people cared to go. They called him their “ Good Doctor,” and way- 
laid him whenever any serious illness baffled their own skill, or would 
not yield to their charms, or astrological knowledge. 

On one occasion he was returning at midnight through a then solitary 
wood-walk, tfusting more to his horse than himself for the way. He 
was stopped by two men, whom he supposed to be robbers, and helped 
gently from his horse, for he was slightly lame. One man assured him 
that he—their good doctor—should come to no harm if he would be 
quiet, while the other held his horse. It was pitch-dark but the guide 
led him or half carried him, through the wood, to a covert where fire- 
light revealed a gipsy-tent and many wild, agitated figures. One of 
the chiefs of the tribe, had had a serious accident, and lay on the ground, 
seemingly dying. The doctor's large pockets were full of surgical 
instruments and appliances, and he set to work amid the lamentations 
of the women and the growls of men and dogs. He remained some 
hours, and did not leave the patient until he believed him out of danger. 
Then the swarthy people thanked him loudly, and the man who brought 
him there, re-conducted him to the spot where he had found him. Here 
his horse was browzing quietly, watched by the other gipsy. They 
helped him to his back, and then one took the bridle and led him 
through the dark, safely to his house. He waited for a bottle of 
medicine, received directions, and departed. 

Mr. Gardner heard no more of thein at that time ; but on some future 
day, when traversing the wood by sunlight, he was again arrested by the 
gipsies who had been watching for him. They excused themselves for 
troubling him, assured him of his safety, and apologised for blindfolding 
him. He did not quite hke it, but replacing their doubtful bandage by 
his own handkerchief, he submitted. In course of time, he found him- 
self in daylight again, where he certainly had never been before. A 
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woman was in mortal agony in the midst of a noisy crew, who 
clamoured to him for aid ; he gave it, and, as he said, brought another 
wretched little wanderer into the gipsy-world. He saw that the mother 
was young and marvellously handsome, and found that she belonged to 
one of the men who had fetched him. This man thanked him with some- 
thing like tears, and thrust money into his hand, which he returned. 
He again apologised for blindfolding him when the doctor once more 
left his patient out of danger, who, but for him, would have died. He 
was taken safely through the wood, and found himself at a spot nearer 
home than that at which he entered. On inquiry afterwards, he discovered 
that several robberies had been committed in the neighbourhood, it was 
supposed by the gipsies, but that their haunt had not been penetrated. 
He laughed when he said he had penetrated it, and congratulated him- 
self on not having been robbed. Indeed. the gipsies politely informed 
him that neither he nor his need fear loss or cross from them. And 
this happened not far from where our Crystal Palace now stands, and 
was told by the ‘‘ Good Doctor” himself some fifteen years ago ! 

From this diversion into Surrey, we must return to Kent, and to the 
dwindling remnant of this once numerous race. We were compelled to 
pass the little encampment. As we did so, an old woman with a red 
shawl over her head, anda child on her lap, turned round sharply. She 
had more of the Sybil than the hag in her appearance, and must have 
been very handsome. Her hair was still black, her eyes bright and 
piercing, and her features bold and sharp. 

‘We're just warming our kettle, gentlefolk, to give the child that’s ill 
some tea. The Squire knows us these fifty years. Let me tell your 
fortunes, bless your beautiful face,” she began. 

‘“‘Sansparelle! Is that you? Where is Clorandy?” asked one of our 
party. 

This bronzed, handsome old woman had been known in the neigh- 
bourhood ever since her youth. She had frequented it with a sister, 
handsomer still; but neither had appeared for some years. 

‘¢ Clorandy’ll’be at the House, my lady. She have been ill. We're 
not so young as we was, and we are all going down in the world. Cross. 
my hand with a bit o’silver for the sake of old times.” 

The hand was crossed, while the by-standers and sitters looked on 
inquisitive. They were types of the past and present. When the old 
woman was young the gipsies were a numerous and powerful race, 
setting right and might pretty much at defiance, and she had come and 
gone as she liked, supported by her beauty, impudence, and palmistry. 
The children and grandchildren who surrounded her were degenerate,and 
had more of the mendicant than the bold fortune-teller in their air. 
When she and her sister first appeared in the neighbourhood, their 
beauty and effrontery were their passports. They were received by the 
gentry, as well as their domestics, because they were handsome and 
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amusing ; and many an aristocratic damsel was not above hearing of 
her future from these wild gipsy girls. They read the palm-lines skil- 
fully, made lucky hits at handsome and rich lovers, and wonderful 
guesses at events, past and present, until their periodical visits were 
expected and well paid. They were always picturesquely dressed ; 
sometimes with the typical black feathers nodding from their bonnets, 
and many-patterned shawls twisted about their figures; at others with 
coquettish red hoods drawn over their raven hair, and striped petticoats 
of red and white floating beneath. Your brunette always knows that 
these are the colours that become her. They called themselves Clorandy 
and Sansparelle Scamp ; Clorandy, or Clorinda, was not an uncommon 
name amongst them, but Sansparelle was original, having been derived, 
so said its owner, from the figure-head of a ship. She anglicised the 
Sans ; not giving herself the benefit of the Sanspareil, which the more 
accomplished linguist declared to be her due, for both sisters were un- 
paralleled in the daring, wild, brilliant beauty of the East. Scamp was 
the name of theirtribe. Was it given them ironically, or derived from 
Scamper? Nobody knew; but they boasted of it and other names, as 
very old, and of their family as especially ancient. They were as proud 
of their descent from some fabulous ancestor as is our aristocrat who 
traces from the Deluge. Pride of family gives a marvellous prestige to 
us all from noble to gipsy. 

For half a century these women had reappeared periodically, 
sometimes alone, sometimes together; frequently with children 
in their arms, hoods, or dragging at their skirts: always with tins, 
baskets, or other articles for sale. The rest of the tribe picketted 
at a distance, too wise to interfere with them: but they never re- 
turned to their tent from the Squire’s without tangible proofs of their 
popularity. 

It was in this kindly Squire’s wood-walk that Sansparelle and her brood 
now squatted, and there we left them, unmolested, to pursue our own 
interrupted gipsying. We left the sheltering, flower-carpetted woods, 
for the unsheltered downs. The scene was bare and bleak. Miles of 
flat country with roads crossing and re-crossing each other, and no land- 
marks but the sign-posts. Patches of red, green, and brown alternated ; 
for the plough had fallowed portions of the once mossy turf, and the 
seed sown had not yet sprouted except in parts. But nature soon 
asserts herself. Over the bare expanse creep, flit, and frolic the shadows 
of the clouds, giving variety and softness to sameness and hardness. 
Up springs a lark! Another and anotherand another. The air, clouds, 
sky seem suddenly alive with a thrilling melody for which we have no 
name, no possible description. The quivering wings rise, float, disap- 
pear, but still the unutterable song descends, that would kindle a desert 
into harmonious life. We exclaim, in the wonderful metre of Shelley— 
itself lark-like in its spontaneity, 
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‘* What thou art we know not; 
What is most like thee ? 
From rainbow clouds there flow not 
Drops so bright to see 
As from thy presence showers a rain of melody.” 
Keenly listening, we linger and linger, drinking in this “rain” and 
straining our eyes after the — 
‘¢ Ethereal minstrel, pilgrim of the sky.” 


The soul has glimpses of heaven, and this was one. She soars with 
the lark, above the clouds into the height where reigns the invisible 
Gad, and for the moment 1s elevated and purified. For the moment ! 
How brief such glimpses are! And how soon she turns earthward 
again. We turned homewards through more downs and more violet- 
banks, and encountered more gipsies. Clorandy was one of them. She 
was roaming about the Squire’s offices, looking for somebody, but 
keeping at a distance from the domestics. She looked poor and ill. 

‘Ts that you, Clorandy? Where have you been so long?” 

“Oh, my lady, I’ve been ill ina house at Dover. Couldn’t move for 
rheumatism. Couldn’t mend a chair or make a basket to earn an honest 
shilling. I borrowed this bonnet to come here, for my head’s racked 
with pain. I’m all rags, as you see. If you had some old shoes, or a 
cast-off gown, or a bit of a shawl, Lord bless ye !” 

It was the every-day story of human life. The once bright, young, 
handsome, cleverly-cunning Clorandy was drooping, ill, old and hag- 
gard. Still she received all and more than she asked, for do we not 
all grow old together? What if she camealone, and made the worst of 
herself to excite compassion? ‘ We must all lie alike in our graves.” 
There was a real tear in her black eye when she said, “I wish I could 
pray and be good as you tell me, but I haven’t been used toit. We 
aren’t o’ the same sort; but Clorandy’ll tell your fortune true as the light.” 

She departed with treasures of raiment, money, and food. She 
needed them ; but she needed still more that “light ” which she named 
metaphorically. Let those who are blest with it strive to pour it into 
blind eyes such as hers. We call wandering and useless members of 
society Bohemians, after the gipsies, who are no more Bohemian 
than city Arabs are Arabian. But they are homeless, and like Cain, 
wanderers on the face of the earth in search of a habitation and a name. 
It matters not whether they roam from railway-arch to sewer, from 
court to alley, from feted air to noxious vapour, or whether they migrate 
from wood to down, from common to wayside, from piercing cold to pene- 
trating fog, they are human and created for good. It behoves us all to 
understand the.true meaning of humanity and goodness, to instruct 
those who do not, and to Strive to bring under the influence of true 
Christianity, not only the city Arabs, but the Sansparelles, Clorandys, 
and innumerable “ Scamps” of this wicked world. 
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NINA, THE WITCH. 


ATE one evening Thomas, now Maitre Thomas Méchin, came 
home from a long visit which he had been paying his uncle of 
Blossville. As he stood on the kitchen hearth unfastening his heavy 
cloak, he asked Jeanne for the news of Manneville. Jeanne pursed 
up her lips and looked firm. News! she knew of no news. She was 
not a gadder like Laure, thank heaven. Then, in the same breath she 
added: ‘The curé’s servant is ill, and Benjamin, whose boy was 
bewitched, you know, broke his arm last week, and your cousin 
Séraphine was married on Thursday, in Fontaine, to a butcher, and they 
say that Nina, the witch, must be dead, for no one has seen her for the 
last ten days.” 

Thomas looked stunned. ‘Any one could see,” said Jeanne to 
Laure, ‘‘how fond he had been of his cousin. For when I told him 
she was married he just stared and walked out of the house.” 

Yes, out into the darkness of the night went Thomas: A chill rain 
was falling, but he heeded it not. He crossed the bridge ; he went 
through the gloomy Passée, and as the narrow plank that led over to 
the island was not in its usual place, he did not look for it, but waded 
through the river till he stood on the other shore. From this spot he 
should have seen the light in Nina’s cottage; but he did not. No 
yawning grave could be darker than the island on this dark night. He 
raised his voice and called aloud: 

*¢ Nina !” 

A startled bird rustled in a tree above his head, and some little 
frightened creature scampered away close by his side, then all was still 
again. 

nanos went on, stumbling in the darkness, straight to the cottage 
he went, seeming to find it by instinct as a bird finds its nest. It was 
black and silent, but the door was on the latch, and as Thomas opened 
- it and went in, the smouldering ashes on the hearth told him that Nina 
was not dead after all. In a moment he had found an old iron candle- 
stick, and lit the end of tallow candle in it, and even before he had 
put it down on the table, he had seen Nina. 

Yes, there was Nina sitting on the chair opposite him, Nina with 
white lips and dark, sunken eyes, Nina pale as death and looking like 
one who has been to Death’s own door. 

“ Nina, you are ill,” said Thomas. 

‘‘ No,” she answered with strange apathy. 

“You are ill—did no one come nigh you?” 

‘No one,” answered Nina. 
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Thomas set his teeth and clenched his fists in mute anger to think 
how hardened were the hearts of her kind against this poor girl. 

‘* And so they would have let you die alone,” he muttered. 

“Yes,” replied Nina; “ they would.” 

“Nina, I was away or that should not have been—but I am at home 
now and 7 

“JT want nothing,” said Nina. ‘I worked to-day, but I am not 
strong yet and 

She grew very white. Thomas quickly applied his brandy flask to her 
lips, and though she turned away from it with a shudder, she was too 
weak to resist him; but even that fiery draught did not seem to bring 
back life to her chilled heart. She did not faint as he had feared she 
would, but she sat there before him like one half dead. Thomas 
thrust a whole faggot of wood on the hearth, till there shot up sucha 
blaze as filled the room. He carried Nina, chair and all, to the warm 
glow ; he chafed her icy hands till something like the warmth of life 
returned to them; he took off his heavy cloak and wrapped her in it, 
and Nina submitted to it all with the apathy of recent illness. 

Sorrow and remorse filled the young man’s heart as he saw her so 
helpless. | 

‘Oh, Nina, forgive me,” he said; “forgive me, Nina,” and yielding to 
an impulse which might not be wise, but which was honest, he stooped, 
and clasped her in an embrace full of repentant tenderness. 

But never was attempted kiss so fatal as this. Before his lips could 
touch her cheek, Nina had sprung to her feet with a cry, and stood 
before him, herself once more. ‘The strong spirit he had forced her to 
drink had given her new life. The light had come back to her eyes, 
the colour to her cheeks and the old hatred to her heart. 

‘* How dare you ?” she cried, “how dare you? ” 

‘‘ Nina,” entreated Thomas, ‘let us be friends.” 

“Never!” she replied, clenching her small hands; “I hate you.” 

‘Do you, Nina?” asked Thomas,.in seeming wonder. 

‘¢- You know I do, and if you do not hate me too, you are base.”’ 

‘But why should I hate you, Nina?” 

“‘ Because so far as I could I have injured you,” she answered, her 
passion rising with his calmness; “have you forgotten it?” ° 

‘You broke my French horn ; well, I have got another. You bit me 
once”— he smiled as he said it; “well, Nina, your little teeth drew 
blood, but even as they left no scar on my cheek, so all your wrong 
doing has done me no harm—none.” 

Her eyes flashed, her lips quivered. ‘‘ Have you forgotten the 
treasure?” she asked in a low tone. ‘‘ Well then, I found it; I took it, 
and it was on your land. Yes, I found it beneath the three stones— 
the treasure of Ptre Jean, the treasure that could have made a rich 
man of you; I found it and I took it.” 
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She stood before him with extended hand, in the dramatic though 
unconscious beauty of her southern blood. But though he eyed her 
with strange keenness, as if his glance would penetrate the very soul 
of this passionate young creature, it was coolly that Thomas replied : 

“You found nine five-franc pieces, six of which you gave me for rent 
the next moming, Nina: nine and no more.” 

Nina raised her two hands to her forehead, and pushing back her 
hair, she looked at Thomas. 

“Then it was you who put that money there,” she gasped; “ it was 
you.” 

Thomas nodded, without looking at her, and sat down on a chair. 

“And so,” said Nina, ‘when I met you there you had come to hide 
the money and not for the rent, and when I saw you there again in the 
morning, you had come to see if I had taken it: well there is some- 
thing I did not mean to tell you; but I will, and taunt me with your 
alms after that, or dare to say that I have not injured you! Your 
father wrote to his sister to come. He wanted you to marry your 
cousin. Youraunt never came, and her daughter is another man’s wife. 
Well, that was my doing.” 

This time Thomas started to his feet, his eyes sparkling with anger. 

“It is not true,” he cried, “ you could not—you dared not.” 

‘TI dared not !” she laughed scornfully, ‘‘and I could not! As I was 
crossing the bridge, I saw you in your kitchen, giving the letter to 
Benjamin’s boy, whom I had bewitched, you know, and I bewitched 
him again—for I stole the letter.” 

Thomas- sat down again, and was long silent. When he spoke he 
was so calm that the triumphant light died out of Nina’s eyes. 

“You did a wicked thing,” he said. ‘“‘ God forgive you, Nina, but 
you also did me a great good,” he added with a sigh of relief. “If 
my poor father had exacted it, I would have married my cousin ; but 
my wedding-day would have been the darkest in my life—no, I cannot 
think of it,” he exclaimed, with something like passion. 

Nina looked bewildered. 

“Then, you did not like her?” said she. 

“Like er /” he replied, looking her fullin the face. ‘“ No, Nina, I 
did not like her; I liked another girl ; but you are no witch, Nina; you 
are no witch, after all.” 

No, truly, Nina was no witch, for the revelation came to her like a 
thunder bolt falling at her feet. At first she seemed stunned, and it 
was not till Thomas plainly said, ‘And now, Nina, will you be my 
wife ?” that she rallied. 

« You cannot mean it. You say it to make a jest of me and have 
your revenge,” she cried almost wildly. ‘‘How you would laugh if I 
were to believe you! But I do not; oh no, I do not.” 

“Try me, Nina.” | 
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She snatched up the light, and holding it aloft, she bent her dark 
eyes on his face; but Thomas only smiled. Then putting down the 
light, Nina went and fetched a broken ink-bottle, an old pen, and a 
scrap of paper, and she set them before him. 

‘‘ Write it down,” she said imperiously; “‘ write that unless you marry 
me before a month is out, you will forfeit something—your house, your 
land—no matter what.” 

Thomas took the pen, and whilst Nina, holding the light, looked over 
his shoulder with feverish earnestness, he wrote :— 

“‘T, Thomas Méchin, promise to marry Philippina Sano this day week. 
Should I fail to do so, I will give her my house by the bridge, to be 
hers for ever.” 

Having signed this pledge, Thomas turned to Nina and said coolly : 

‘“‘T put this day week because you are a lonely girl, Nina, and I must 
not come dangling here after you. It would not do.” 

“Chen, it is true?” was all Nina answered; “ it is true ?” 

‘This is Saturday,” continued Thomas, still cool and business-like ; 
‘¢so we can have our banns out to-morrow, Nina. You must give me 
your certificate of birth, you know.” 

‘And you like me!” said Nina, with a cry between joy and anguish. 
“Tt is not pity, as I thought. All Manneville hates and-scorns me— 
my own mother never liked me—but you like me.” 

“Ves, I like you, Nina; and now you have my pledge,” he added, 
thrusting the paper in her hand and closing her fingers upon it, “ but 
where is yours to me?” 

‘‘What pledge can I give you?” asked Nina, opening her eyes in 
wonder. 

‘Well, Nina, when I wanted to kiss you seven years ago, you bit me, 
and when I was going to kiss you a while back, you called me names. 
So now, if you will give me an honest kiss, such a kiss as a good girl 
gives to the man who is to be her husband in a week, I shall hold you 
pledged to me as I am pledged to you.” 

Nina blushed and smiled divinely, Thomas thought, then putting her 
two hands on his shoulders she held up her face to his, modestly, yet 
frankly. 

‘¢ And now,” she said, when he had kissed her, “ tell me why you 
like me.” 

She had not moved away, and the face that looked up to his was the 
loveliest that Thomas had ever seen. 

‘You are beautiful, Nina,” he replied in a low voice, “ but it is not 
that. Seven years ago I found you not far from here, a poor, forlorn 
child, mad with despair. I had done you a great wrong, and that wrong 
seemed to make you mine. When I took you in my arms that night, 
Nina, and tried to soothe you, I felt that you belonged to me, and from 
that hour I was fond of you. I did not know how; I was(only aad ; 
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but I soon found it out. And now, Nina, you will marry me this day 
week.” 

‘* Yes,” answered Nina dreamily. 

“And, Nina, we will spend our wedding-day with my uncle, who 
lives beyond Fontaine. He is old, and cannot come to us.” 

Again Nina said “yes.” So Thomasimproved his opportunity. He © 
did not speak about the pitcher, knowing Nina need carry a pitcher no 
more, but he spoke about going to mass every Sunday, and Nina, who 
looked as if she could never say him nay, again replied softly, ‘‘I will 
do as you wish.” 

‘And now good-night, Nina,” said Thomas, witha sigh, “ for I must 
go and I must not come often either; for I do not want you to be 
talked about, as you are a lonely girl.” 

** Are you rich?” asked Nina, suddenly. 

“‘T am not, Nina, but neither am I poor.” 

“7am rich,” she said, with sparkling eyes; “I found five hundred 
francs in silver, hidden in my mother’s mattress. And I have jewels, 
too,” added Nina, “ earrings, brooches, and chains. They have come 
down to me from the Sanos, who were great people once ; but when 
they fell down in the world, my mother was ashamed, and that was 
why we came here.” 

Thomas smiled at her boasting, and again said “good-night.” He had 
scarcely reached the river when Nina overtook him with a light inher hand. 
She wanted to put the plank in its place, she said ; but Thomas asked, a 
little shortly, if he could not wade his way out as he had waded it in? 

“You waded through that cold water!” said Nina, who had not 
thought of it before, and who shuddered to think of it now: as she 
heard it gurgling at her feet in the darkness. ‘ And there are deep 
places in it, and you might have been drowned.” 

‘“‘T can swim,” replied Thomas, drily. ‘Go in, Nina.” 

“Ah! you like me, you do like me,” she said. The flickering light 
fell on her face, and Thomas could read there the ever new wonder 
which this strange tale of love. wakened in the girl's heart. He did 
not ask if she liked him; she was to be his wife that day week ; 
Thomas wanted to know no more, and so they parted. 

Early the next morning Thomas went over to the island. He found 
Nina very well, and at her loom, though it was Sunday. Somewhat 
austerely he informed her that she would have to give that up, and 
somewhat defiantly Nina answered, “Indeed.” A change had come 
over Nina since they had parted, but Thomas chose to be blind. He 
explained his visit by asking for her certificate of birth, which she 
handed him at once, and seeing her so far compliant, Thomas requested 
his betrothed to go to high mass with him that morning. Without 
hesitation Nina answered that he would find her under the church 
porch at half past ten. 
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At a quarter past ten Thomas was prowling round the church, in a 
manner that surprised Manneville ; but surprise became amazement 
when, as the half struck, Nina, the witch, who had not entered the 
church for years, joined him under the porch. She was dressed as no 
girl in Manneville had been dressed before ; for she wore a silk petti- 
coat and a velvet jacket. The little cap perched on-the top of her 
head was of costly lace, her long earrings were of gold, a gold chain 
was wound three times round her neck, and her little ungloved hands 
showed a ring on every finger. Of course, when she went in with 
Thomas and sat down by his side, on the bench of the Méchins, 
Manneville knew what was coming before the curé read the banns. 
When mass was over Thomas and Nina left the church arm-in-arm, 
and had a walk on the road to Fontaine, as is the Sunday custom of 
Manneville; then they turned back together till they came tothe island. - 
As they parted Thomas told Nina that he would come and see her. 
before the next Saturday. 

“Why so?” she asked, with one foot on the plank which she was 
going to cross. 

“To talk about the house.” 

‘There is no need,” replied Nina, and without even looking at him, 
she went on. 

Thomas lingered about the spot, and in the Sabbath stillness he soon 
heard her loom at work again. 

The young man could not wait till his wedding-day to know how it 
fared with Nina. On the Wednesday evening he stole into the island, 
and going round to the window of Nina’s cottage, he looked in at her. 
She stood by the table, the beautiful girl who was to be his wife so 
soon. She was making up a bundle, into which she slipped something 
that glittered like gold, as it left her hand, and Thomas thought that it 
looked very like her chain. It was not for her beauty that he loved 
her, but yet how handsome she was! Never had he seen a face like 
hers, so witching, so soft, so fair, ’spite her dark eyes. Surely, it was 
something to have that charming face ever before him, all the days ot 
his life! Suddenly Nina, leaving the table, went up to the window. In 
a moment Thomas had slipped round the cottage. He stayed a good 
while there watching the door. When he came back, the window was 
black, and the lovely vision was gone. “It is not worth while going 
home,” thought Thomas, so still watching the door, he walked about 
the island till the stars faded out of the sky and it grew rosy red in 
the blush of dawn. Just as the birds began to twitter, the cottage 
door opened, and Nina came out with her bundle in her hand. She 
crossed the plank; she left Manneville; she took the road to Fontaine ; 
she walked on till she reached the wayside cross, then happening to 
look back she saw Thomas close behind her. He put no questions; he 
expressed no wonder; but he walked by her side,as if, they, were] bent 
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on the same journey, and must needs take the same road. Nina 
walked on for a quarter of an hour, then suddenly stood still and, with- 
out a word, turned back towards Manneville. Thomas turned back 
too, merely saying : 

“Let me carry your bundle, Nina.” 

She let him take it from her hand, and so they went back till they 
reached the island. Without attempting to enter it with her, Thomas 
gave Nina her bundle again, and with a kindly good morning, he 
left her. 

They were to be married on the Saturday. On the Friday afternoon 
Thomas went to Nina’s cottage, and merely putting in his head at the 
door, he said briefly : 

“Are you coming to confession, Nina?” 

“Why should I?” asked Nina, turning round sharply. 

“Because the curé will not marry us otherwise,” shortly replied 
Thomas, 

Nina pondered awhile, then said she would go to the church pre- 
sently ; but when Thomas said he would wait for her, she saw she 
could not get rid of him, and with an impatient frown, she walked out 
of the cottage. 

“Lock the door, Nina,” said Thomas. 

“There is no need.” 

Thomas took out the key and put it in his pocket. 

“Are you already master?” she asked. 

“‘T am master in your house and you are mistress in mine, Nina.” 

Nina smiled scornfully. As they crossed the bridge, Thomas said 
carelessly, that as they were too early for the curé, perhaps Nina would 
come in and look at the house. 

“Shall I not see it to-morrow?” said Nina. 

“Do you see that window?” persisted Thomas. “Well, I used to 
Stand there and wait to see you come out of the Passée on the bridge ; 
but now you will be in and not out, so I have had a platform made and 
your chair put up on it, that I may see you from the end of the bridge, 
when I come home of an evening.” 

Nina looked at him in wonder, then with a defiant laugh, she asked 
if he thought she should sit up there to be looked at ? 

‘But when you do sit there I shall see you,” he insisted composedly. 

He was passing by the door of his own house, when Nina asked im- 
patiently why he did not open it? Thomas muttered something about 
all the people being out, then taking the key of the house-door out of 
his pocket, he put it into Nina’s hand, saying : 

“T have locked your door; open mine, Nina.” 

Nina smiled almost kindly as she opened the door of the house that 
was to be hers on the morrow. At once she turned into the parlour. 
It had all been scoured and scrubbed and beeswaxed, So, that it'shone 
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again, and on the platform in the window stood an old arm-chair with a 
bright new red cushion. Nina, who looked at nothing else, went 
straight up to it, lightly climbed up the step, sat down in the chair, and 
thence looked down at Thomas, whose gladness sparkled in his eyes. 

“ You had that chair put here for me? ”’ she said. 

““Yes, Nina, for you!” 

‘What for?” she asked, as if she had forgotten. 

“T have told you—to see you when I come home.” 

‘“‘Can that be true ?’’ she exclaimed almost incredulously. 

“Why not, Nina? I never liked anything half so well as to look at 
you.” 

Nina bent her dark eyes fuli upon his face. She found nothing there 
that belied his words. - Neither spoke, but they looked at each other 
so till Nina turned away, and leaned back in the chair, pale as death. 

‘¢ You are ill,” cried Thomas, startled at a change so sudden. 

She replied faintly that she was not ill, but she seemed in a strange 
sort of trance. Her left arm rested on one of the elbows of the arm- 
chair, her right hand supported her cheek, her eyes gazed out of the 
window like the eyes of one in a dream, then suddenly she started to 
her feet and asked if it were not time to go to the church. Her colour 
had come back and Nina looked herself again. 

Thomas had a clear conscience and led a straight life; the curé had 
soon dismissed him with a blessing. But what tale had Nina to tell 
that she was so long about it? Was there some dark secret in her past 
life, some unsuspected guilt or shame, that the little church had be- 
come quite grey when Nina rose at length, and came back tothe bench 
where Thomas sat waiting? There were tears on her pale face, and her 
look shunned his piercing gaze, and her voice was faint and low as she 
whispered that she was ready. Thomas asked rather severely if she 
would not say a prayer first, and Nina, with unusual obedience, knelt 
down by his side and prayed as he bade her. Indeed, she prayed so 
long that Thomas had to tell her the sexton was waiting to close the 
church. They went out together after being reminded, under the porch, 
by the curd, who was going away too, that he would expect them early; 
and walking side by side, they went down the hill, passed by the house 
of Thomas, and crossed the bridge. 

The moon was rising as they reached the Passée. Her soft, pale light 
stole in through the trees and fell across the path in broad patches. 
The evening was mild for the season of the year, but Nina walked 
very slowly by her lover’s side, like one ill at ease; then suddenly she 
stood still and said she must sit down. There was a low, grassy bank 
close by. Thomas took her to it, and Ninasank, rather than sat at the 
root of atree. He asked if he should bring her some water. 

“No,” she answered in a weak, low voice; “it will soon be over.”’ 

Thomas stood by her side and waited. The spot «was lonely, the 
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night was very still, only now and then could he hear the murmur of 
the little river gliding by. Suddenly there broke on this stillness a 
voice of lament that went to his very heart, for Nina was weeping 
bitterly. Every sob and moan she uttered thrilled him with a secret 
pain, yet he put no questions. At length she grew calmer, and wonder- 
ing at his silence. , 

‘You do not ask what ails me,” she said; “ perhaps you do not 
care to know, and yet I must tell you, though 

‘Tell me nothing your husband should not hear, Nina,” he inter- 
rupted sternly. ‘‘We are to be married to-morrow morning. I want 
to know nothing ; let bygones be bygones. Such as you are, for better 
for worse, I take you, but tell me nothing. You have tried me much, 
I have borne it, but you see you might try me too much.”’ 

Nina was silent awhile, then she said very sadly, “I must tell you, 
though I know that this fim you will hate me for it.” 

‘‘ Nina ; 

“I must. It would kill me to keep it back; besides, I should tell 
it you all the same in the end. You had better know it before I am 
your wife.” 

‘‘T suppose I must go through it,” muttered Thomas, setting his 
teeth ; “‘ yet I would give something never to know what you have done, 
Nina.” 

‘‘T have done nothing,” sorrowfully said the girl, ‘but I have a bad, 
hard heart, and I have been ill-used, and when the curé once bade me 
be patient under it, I scorned him and set my face against heaven ! 
and all my misery I laid to your door, and so I thought, as you gave 
me the opportunity, that I would have my revenge.” 

“Well,” said Thomas. 

‘I would lead you to our very marriage morning, and when I stood 
before the maire and the priest, and you had said ‘ yes’ and taken me 
for your wife, I would say ‘no,’and make you as great a byword among 
your people as you had ever made me.” 

This was not what Thomas had feared, yet it was a terrible blow. 
He could not speak at once ; at length he said : “You really meant 
that, Nina?” 

“Yes,” she answered faintly, “I did. I thought to go away once, 
but you followed me and brought me back, and so I thought I would 
show you that you were not my master.” 

‘When you went to the church with me this evening, did you mean 
it, Nina?” 

‘Yes, I meant it till———” She paused. 

“Till when, Nina? ”’ 

“Tt was in the house that my heart failed me,” she said, without 
answering his question. ‘ When I saw the chair you had put there for 
me, and I sat in it and looked out at the bridge, and thought) how‘you 
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had stood and looked out for me, day after day, loving me, though I 
hated you, and how sure you felt that I would become your wife on 
the morrow, and had put that chair there to see me as you came home, 
my heart failed me. My purpose seemed to die away from me; I 
tried to keep it fast, but I could not. The great love you bore was 
too much for all my hate and scorn, and so it prevailed over me, and 
as I sat in the chair, I said to myself, ‘I cannot do it—no, I cannot 
do it!’” 

“Ts that all, Nina?” 

‘* Almost all. I told the curé all about it, and he bade me repent, 
and be a good wife to you. He did not bid me tell you this, but it 
had been too much for me, for as we came up the Passée, you walking 
by my side, suspecting nothing, I felt that I must die unless I told you, 
and now I have told you, and you can deal with me as you please, and 
if you like to scom me to-morrow as I meant to scorn you, why you 
may, and so you will have your revenge.” 

She looked up at him in humble penitence. Thomas did not answer 
her at once; he was gazing down at her as she sat almost at his feet, 
with her hands clasped round her knees and her pale face, on which 
the moonlight fell, raised up to his as in the silent expectation of her 
sentence. 

“And so,” said Thomas sternly, ‘“ when I took you in my arms to- 
morrow week and kissed you, as an honest man may kiss the girl who 
is to be his wife—so all the time you meant to betray me with that kiss, 
as Judas betrayed his master.” 

Nina started to her feet, and raised her trembling hands to heaven. 
‘* As I have a judge there,” she said, “I did not mean it then.” 

“Then what did you mean?” asked Thomas, still sternly angry. 

But Nina only flung herself on the earth, weeping aloud in the 
bitterness of her anguish. 

“What did you mean?” he asked, without relenting. ‘I, like a 
fool, did think that I read something very like love in those black eyes 
of yours, as I took you in my arms that evening, but if you had loved 
me then you could not have planned to betray me the next morning. 
No, Nina, you could not. True, you have confessed your sin—but 
that is remorse, no more.” 

Nina did not answer at once. When she spoke all she said was, 
‘Deal with me as you like. I have deserved no mercy from you. But 
you told me once that I was no witch ; well then, yow are no sorcerer, 
Maitre Thomas—no, you are not.” 

Thomas did not seem to understand this taunt, for all he said was, 
and he spoke rather drily, ‘Well, will you marry me to-morrow, 
Nina?” 

“Yes,” she answered in a low tone, “if you will have me.’ 

‘And will you, on leaving the church, go with-me to: my)uncle’ 5?” 
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**'Yes,” she answered again, “TI will.” 

“And Nina, you will not work on Sundays now, you know.” 

“No. I will not.” 

‘‘And you will say your prayers and go to church and be a good 
Christian, Nina?” 

And Nina, as humble as che had been scornful, still said ‘ Yes.” 
Thomas then drily supposed it was all settled, whereupon Nina rose, 
and walked on. Thomas walked by her side and uttered never a 
word, till he handed her the key at the door of her cottage, and said 
‘‘Good-night.” Nina stood with the key in her hand, looking after 
him. 

‘“‘Ah, I should not have told you!” she exclaimed, tung at his 
coldness, “ for now you will hate me.” 

‘*Do you like me, Nina?” asked Thomas, half turning back. 

“You know I do,” said poor Nina, “ you know I have liked you 
since you said, ‘Will you marry me, Nina?’ I have striven hard 
against it because I have a bad, hard heart, but it has prevailed over 
me, and you know it.” 

“You have liked me seven days, Nina. Well, I have liked you 
seven years. So, perhaps, I am not going to leave off now. And 
yet you should not have told me! For suppose I were to treat you 
to-morrow as you meant to treat me! Wickedness often breeds wicked- 
ness, Nina! or worse still, suppose I were to marry you and take you 
to my uncle’s, but instead of bringing you home to Manneville, drop 
you on the road, and cast you away. No law could make me live with 
you, Nina, and should I not have my revenge then?” 

“¢ Ay, indeed,” said Nina, faintly. 

“‘Well, let bygones be bygones,” resumed Thomas. “Only be 
early to-morrow, Nina. My uncle lives a good way off.” 

‘“‘T shall be early,” she answered, and so they parted. Early though 
the lovers were the next morning, all Manneville was as early to see 
them married, and when they left the church man and wife—it was the 
organist who gave Nina away—all Manneville followed them out. 
Nina looked modest and lovely, and when Thomas lifted her up into 
the little car that was waiting for them at the church-gate, and sprang 
up by her side, he could not help looking both triumphant and happy. 

‘She has bewitched him,” exclaimed Laure, as the car drove off. 

The curé overheard the remark and smiled. ‘No, no, my good 
Laure,” said he ; ‘‘it is Thomas who has bewitched Nina.” 

‘Well then, does he mean to starve her?” irrelevantly asked Laure, 
‘‘that he takes her off without giving her a bit of breakfast.” 

But Thomas had no such intention. As they drove past the little 
wood on the road to Fontaine, he asked Nina, and it was the first 
time he had spoken, if she would not get down and. have something to 
eat. She said “‘yes;” so they alighted, and sitting down under the shade 
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of the spreading tree, in the spot where he had once found her sleeping, 
they had their little meal there. The sun was high by this, and the 
air was warm. Some bees made a drowsy hum in the shady place, the 
very stamping of Thomas’s horse, as he wandered about, grazing and 
whisking his tail at the flies, was enough to send one to sleep. Nina’s 
nights had been very wakeful ones of late ; besides, Thomas said never 
a word. She closed her weary eyes, she let her head sink on her 
bosom. Ina moment, she scarcely knew how, Nina was fast asleep. 

When she woke up a long slanting sunbeam, stealing on the grass by 
her side, was her only companion. Thomas had vanished, the horse, 
and car, the very tokens of the recent meal were gone, Nina was quite © 
alone. 

Had Thomas fulfilled his half threat? Had he deserted his young 
wife on her wedding-day, and more than paid her out for all her scorn? 
Whether such were Nina’s thoughts or not she neither called on nor 
looked for her husband, but she clasped her hands round her knees 
and looked straight before her with sad, grave eyes. Presently she 
heard a step behind her, and the voice of Thomas asked cheerily 
if she had been long awake. 

“Not long,” quietly answered Nina. Something wrong about the 
car had obliged Thomas to take it to a farm behind the hill, and get it 
mended, and now, as time enough had been wasted, they resumed their 
journey. 

What need is there to tell how the uncle of Thomas and the uncle’s 
wife both liked Nina, what a wedding-feast there was, and what merry- 
making went on till Saturday came round again, and Thomas could 
take Nina home? As they drove past the wood, Thomas nodded to- 
wards it over his shoulder, and said: ‘‘ Well, Nina, when you woke 
and found yourself alone there, what did you think ?” 

“I thought you would come back for me,” answered Nina, with a 
shy smile. 

‘‘T was close by all the time, Nina,” whispered Thomas, and as he 
said it the last faint drop of bitterness that might have lingered in his 
heart died away from it and returned no more. But whether he had 
bewitched Nina or Nina had bewitched him, is an open question to 
this day in Manneville. 
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HE larches in the plantation had just begun to hang out their 
emerald tassels, and the lilacs and hawthorns on the lawn were 
bursting into their first glory of Spring fragrance, when old Squire 
Maddon announced his intention of taking his departure, as usual, for 
London. 

And Squire Maddon was one of those who liked his peep of the 
great city. He was a lonely man now, and had nothing to do but to 
spend, as best pleased him, the crops of golden guineas that grew in 
his turnip fields, and were reaped in his yellow acres of corn. Why 
should he deny himself and hoard his wealth? No son of his would 
ever carry on the old name, or scatter blessings from the old home. 
So he went up regularly every Spring and took his part in all that was 
going on. 

As I have said, therefore, it happened one morning that the old 
Squire announced to his old butler, Cheese, that he intended shortly 
to leave for London. 

Cheese was an old denizen of Maddonley Hall, and, like many old 
servants, Cheese had strong views of his own on most subjects, and 
was not shy of expressing the same to his master, even did they not 
exactly coincide with that gentleman’s own expressed sentiments. 
Whether it happened that Cheese had had an unusually severe twinge 
of his old enemy, gout, that morning, or whether he too was beginning 
to find Maddonley dull, and to long for a share in his master’s dissipa- 
tion, I cannot say, but certain it is that Cheese was not in his usually 
happy frame of mind. He received the announcement without com- 
ment, and busied himself about the arrangement of the breakfast-table, 
flitting round and round the Squire in a manner that particularly 
fidgetted the poor old gentleman. 

‘“ Cheese, I’m going to London on Wednesday,” said he again, in a 
loud voice. ‘ You'll have my things all ready and the carriage round 
at ten o’clock exactly.” 

‘‘ Very well, sir,” was Cheese’s reply, and he left the room, seemingly 
very ill pleased with the announcement. 

Three mornings after this, Squire Maddon might have been seen 
sitting at breakfast in his sister’s house in Wilton Place. Miss Maddon 
was one of those fresh-hearted old ladies that one meets with now and 
then, who seem to have such an overflowing store of love and sym- 
pathy and kindliness that one can only solve the mystery of their un- 
appreciated worth and unappreciated lovableness by vague, tender 
romances of a dead love, never dead to them. She sat at breakfast 
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now, cheery and bright, keeping her eyes open to see to her brother's 
comforts, and her mouth open to entertain him with little good-natured 
scraps of news of old friends. The Squire was amused and excited by 
the lively prospect from the window, so different from the view from the 
breakfast-room at home, where nothing living was even to be seen 
among the trim flower-beds of the old-fashioned garden, except when 
the stately old peacock came round to beg for his morning’s crumbs. 

The number of people passing was a new surprise every year he took 
up his abode at his sister’s table, and he always seemed to expect her 
to know who they all were. So he would keep on asking questions, 
and getting few answers, but happy little chat in return. Perhaps on 
the first morning he looked more out of the window than usual, but 
it was always a favourite amusement of his. 

‘Who is that, Mary ?” he asked, as a very pretty girl came out of 
the house opposite. 

“That?” said Miss Maddon, turning to put up her glasses. “Oh! 
that’s poor little Janey Grimshaw. You remember old Richard 
Grimshaw, don’t you, Tom ?”’ 

‘¢Old Dick Grimshaw, dear me, dear me! And that is his daughter, 
is it?” said the old Squire. “A hard fellow was old Dick, but 
desperately fond of his little wife, too—dear me! I remember the 
day I stood best man to him, three-and-twenty years ago. He never 
had but the one daughter, had he, Mary?” 

“Never any child but that, Tom. He loves her very much too, in 
his way, but ne loves his money-bags better. There is the poor young 
thing pining her roses away for that nice lad Charlie Moore, and the 


old man has broken it off, for Charlie is only a young doctor you know, | 


and has no fortune to settle on her. It is a pity when folks think 
money is worth more than love,” said the dear old lady, with a 
sigh. 

The old Squire made no reply. But from that morning he 
watched day by day for Jane Grimshaw, and listened with all the 
interest aroused in his tender old heart to all his sister’s tales of her 
patient submission to her purse-proud old father, and her promise, 
dutifully given, and faithfully kept, to see her betrothed no more. 
They saw her drive out with her father every afternoon with a bright, 
ever-ready smile for his lightest word, and each day the honest old 
squire turned away with a muttered malediction on the selfish blindness 
that could be deceived by such a smile into unbelief of the grief within, 
which was daily making the sweet, pale face more sweet and more 
pale to all eyes but his. 

One morning he put on his hat and went over to see his old friend 
Richard Gnmshaw. It was odd, his sister thought, that he had not 
done so before ; but the truth was that much as he liked watching the 
girl from across the street, he almost dreaded to meet her close, so 
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much did she remind him of another, loved and lost thirty years ago: 
for the old man’s heart was very tender still. However, this morning 
he knew that Miss Grimshaw was out, so he took his hat and stick and 
went over to see his old friend. Many an old, old story they recalled 
as they sat together, of days when those two white heads were brown 
and curly, and bright life all before them. 

‘¢ Ah, I am a lonely old man now, Dick,” said our old Squire, “ but 
you have got a daughter, and as pretty a lass as ever I saw. She will 
be leaving you soon some of these days, or else the young fellows are 
blinder than they used to be.” 

“‘Qh, aye, I daresay;” was old Grimshaw’s somewhat surly 
response. ‘They are not so blind but they know what movey is, Tom. 
A set of fortune-seeking, beggarly upstarts!” 

“Well, well, Richard, don’t be too hard on ’em. There will be 
some true-hearted fellow asking for her some day for love of herself. 
And riches are not all, Dick, not all. Love is better than money, 
Dick ; I know that well. Think what my poor father did, God bless 
him ; he repented of it at last, but it was too late—too late; she was 
wearied away then. Was money worth all that, Richard ?” 

“Tut, tut, Tom! you're just as great an old fool as you always were. 
Jane’s quite young enough to wait a bit. A/y daughter marry a beggar, 
indeed! No, no! The right man will come by-and-by, you'll see.” 

The old Squire shook his head slowly as he rose and took his hat. 
‘‘The right man is the one that loves her well, Richard, and as long 
as he has an honest heart and strong arms to keep her from want, don’t 
you mar God’s own rules, Dick, by saying them nay.” 

The old miser stared at him in astonishment. Was it for such an 
end as this that he had spent his days in heaping up treasure to leave 
a name behind him? ‘Tom Maddon was a very worthy old fellow, but 
knew nothing of the world—nothing at all. | 

A day or two after this, the last day ot his intendéd sojourn in 
London, as Squire Maddon was passing along Brook Street, he saw on 
a brass-plate the name of an old schoolfellow, whom he had not seen 
for many years, but who, he now remembered to have heard, had 
achieved for himself a name to be listened to with the highest deference 
among the medical men of the day. A sudden desire came over him 
to see his old friend again. Would his hair be as thin and white now 
as his own was? Would he have forgotten now, in the midst of his 
grandeur and fame, the old school playground and the old boy-friend ? 
So he turned and rang the bell and found himself speedily ushered as 
an ordinary professional visitor into the great man’s waiting-room, where 
two or three patient groups were assembled before him, waiting for 
their turn to be ushered into the audience chamber. At first the old 
Squire was inclined to fret at this treatment. He was not a patient, he 
wanted to see his friend; but a few moments’ reflection made him 
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resigned to his lot. He had nothing special to do for the next two 
hours ; he was tired with his walk, and glad to rest, and thirdly, if his 
ancient companion had become such a great man, why not hear from 
him, in a friendly way, what could be done for his little infirmities. 
So he took up the daily newspaper from the table, and ensconced him- 
self in a corner to con its news and watch his companions. The 
latter apparently proved the most interesting occupation, and the 
crackling sheets of the “Times” became a mere rampart of defence, 
from behind which he carried on his observations unnoticed. 

Farthest from him, and nearest to the door of admittance to the 
oracle’s presence, sat a young girl of singularly prepossessing appearance, 
though not actually beautiful. Her eyes were large and very brilliant, 
and her cheek was tinged with a colour too pure to be natural. Yet 
she looked less of the invalid than did her husband, a young man of 
military bearing, whose face, as he turned from the window to watch 
her, was ashy pale, giving his handsome, well-cut features a look of 
stony rigidity. She smiled brightly as she caught his eye fixed on her ; 
a smile which seemed but to close his lips the closer and to bring a 
deeper shadow over his brow as he marked how the colour flitted 
evanescently over cheek and forehead. That story was not hard to 
read, the old man thought. Unrealized danger, and bright hope in 
the future, which would not only cheat itself, but also reassure all 
loving anxiety—such he read on the one fair face ; on the other the blank 
anguish of one who first realizes that his jewels are but ezf to him, the 
almost paralyzing sense of nervous fear with which we wait for those 
few words, dropped so calmly from wise lips, which are to us light or 
darkness—life or death. Ah! what sorrow must these four small walls 
have seen day by day ; how many sad hearts must have silently noted 
each simple item of its contents, with that singular unconscious mi- 
nuteness which so often comes to us in moments when our heart is 
hanging in dread suspense between joy and misery. ‘his was, indeed, 
the story of two lives—of two immortalities : but they were but two in 
the thousands of life’s dramas. 

Nearer to him, in the most comfortable chair the room vahorded: 
with her feet on a footstool, and her eyes on everybody, sat a sharp- 
faced lady of that unmistakable type which is at once pronounced by 
every observer to express the genus “old maid.” An old lady of 
worldly wealth evidently, for her attire was costly and gorgeous, though 
of an antiquated fashion ; but if her face told a true tale our Squire 
might have cited her to prove the moral to his assertion,—that riches 
are nof happiness. Her present cause of discontent (for she looked as 
if she had many, or at least #hought she had) was-the interminable 
time that she had been kept waiting already, and how much longer it 
might be still, she was sure she could not say! This was said with a 
spiteful look at the young couple already mentioned, who evidently had 
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committed the crime of arriving before her, and whose turn was yet to 
come. All her malicious hints were thrown away, however ; they 
were too much engrossed with each other, these offending young 
people, to have time to care for the irritable old woman. Just at 
that moment the doctor’s bell rang, and the poor young fellow started 
at the sound more than he had done, I venture to say, at many a can- 
non ball. The placid little boy in buttons entered with his invariable 
smile, and, with a bright look, the young wife followed him from the 
room. ‘The old lady gave a sigh of injured and enduring patience as 
she saw her depart, and the old Squire could not but sigh softly, too, 
for the look of utter wretchedness with which the husband resumed 
his slow pacing of the room when the door had closed upon her. 

- Sitting nearest to our old friend was yet another group, whom we 
have not yet looked at. There was not much to attract notice in 
them, a plain, simple little woman in widow’s weeds, and a pale, thin 
child, with dark eyes. His little, transparent hands were busily turning 
over the leaves of a volume of the “Illustrated London News,” and his 
thoughts seemed to be given to the pages with an eager delight which 
told perhaps of the rarity of such pictorial pleasures in a small home, | 
as well as of an intelligence and thought seen only in children whose 
chief companions are those of years far beyond their own. ‘The 
only son of his mother, and she was a widow,” was the story this group 
seemed to tell, and God comfort the poor woman if he was her only 
son, for he did not look as if he would be with her long. The mother’s 
face was very quiet but very sad. She had no heart to be impatient at 
the delay of her turn, though the old lady who fretted at it so much 
could pay for many such interviews, and she could but afford the one. 
She held it there tight in her hand, the little white paper-packet, the 
guinea which she knew they should often miss, but which she must 
spare this once for advice for her boy. It was her last hope. Oh! 
what would it bring to her ? | 

Thus they sat in this little room, each silent and apart. The door 
opened, and a new inmate was ushered in. Some one who had come 
in a carriage, for the old gentleman had heard it roll up to the door, 
though, having his: back to the window, he could not see it. He looked 
up now, however, as the owner entered the room, and saw—Jane Grim- 
shaw! She did not know him, of course, though he knew her so well ; 
so, with a cursory glance round the room, she seated herself in an arm- . 
chair opposite to him, with her back to the door. What had brought 
her here? Could her blind old father have had his eyes opened by the 
Squire’s warning, and learned, for the first time, that there was indeed no 
time to be lost, if he would not see his daughter pass away beyond the 
question of marrying and giving in marriage? ‘This was something of 
the truth. He had not allowed himself, indeed, to appear anxious, but 
had told her that old Dr. Rose was an old friend of his, and that she 
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might as well look in in the course of the day and tell him that his old 
schoolfellow had sent her to see whether he could say anything about 
these headaches. Jane acquiesced listlessly. She knew well enough 
that no Dr. Rose could stop either headache or heartache; but if it 
pleased her father it pleased her. It was so seldom he bestowed any 
apparent thought upon her that she greeted the command as an unusual 
sign of affection. The old Squire had watched her for two or three 
minutes, sitting with her eyes fixed on the newspaper he had relinquished, 
when his attention was again attracted to the opening of the door. 
This time it was a gentleman who entered, with a deliberate, self- 
possessed step and manner, which seemed to imply a frequent and 
intimate acquaintance with the room. He did not look like an invalid, 
and the Squire was quietly scanning him with a view of determining 
satisfactorily his business there, when he was arrested by catching sight 
of the brilliant flush that had overspread the pale cheeks and white 
brow of Jane Grimshaw. She had caught sight of the new comer in 
a-mirror opposite, and the face bent closer over the columns of the 
‘‘Times” was one glowing blush. There could be but one solution, the 
old gentleman thought; this was young Dr. Moore, and here in fol 
lowing her father’s express commands was she to meet him face to face 
whom she had so wearily yet so dutifully shunned these long, long 
months. The old Squire could not but remark, however, that there was 
no surprise an the young Medico’s face. Was not the well known 
carriage driving up and down the street, and if it happened that after- 
noon (as it often did happen) that he had some difficult professional 
case to claim Dr. Rose’s advice on, who will say he should have passed 
the door 27 case that might be the one house in the street with which 
the carriage’s loitering might be connected? If he dd find her there, 
he had given no promise of non-intercourse ; and so in the young fellow 
walked, as handsome a lad as might be seen, said Squire Maddon to 
himself, with a brow that would have scorned deceit, and a mouth and 
chin that showed no amenity to control,—a lad that would hew out his 
niche in Fame’s temple ; either for good or for evil a magnet among his 
fellows. 

Janey’s head was bent lower, lower. She dared not look at him, lest 
she should soil her faith to her father by seeming to invite him to speak 
to her, were it his intention toavoida meeting. A rejoicing surprise at 
such a chance was in her honest heart, a thrilling delight that, without 
power to prevent it, she zzius¢ meet him this once,— for she did not think 
he would not see her? He did not leave her long in doubt, at any 
rate. A rapid glance round at the occupants of the room, and then he 
stepped to her side with a quiet greeting which raised her eyes to his, 
and placed her hand in his for an instant. Probably, no one in the 
room except my old friend, though all indulging the privilege of those 
already established to inspect each new arrival, guessed that they met as 
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other than everyday acquaintances. And then Dr. Moore drew in a 
chair beside hers, and prepared to make the most of the opportunity 
that had fallen to him. Iam afraid I cannot conscientiously say that 
the old Squire did his best not to listen to their talk, They sat between 
him and the door ; he therefore was the only inmate of the room who 
could overhear, if he wished, and I am bound, as an honest historian, 
to say that he did wishit very much! Before, however, he had succeeded 
in catching anything but the most common-place remarks, uttered by 
the young doctor in the most common-place tone, his attention was 
forcibly withdrawn by the voice of the irritable old lady on his other 
side, pitched in a high key which effectually drowned all ordinary con- 
versation. ‘What on earth do you expect the doctor to say about that 
child, ma’am?” she asked, suddenly addressing the little widow. ‘I 
shouldn’t think he could tell you anything but what everybody can 
see !” 

The poor mother raised her eyes in astonishment at the abrupt rude- 
ness of the address, and then turned them again on her boy’s pale face 
with a look of patient sorrow that would have silenced most questioners 
on such a subject. The elderly spinster’s tact, however, did not seem 
to be as keen as her temper. 

‘Why don’t you take him to the sea-side ?” she said; “in the south 
somewhere, or over to France for a little; it is the best chance he 
could have.” 

The hot blood rushed up into the widow’s face, but quickly paled 
down again. She was not yet accustomed to realize and acknowledge 
the straits of her poverty. She was spared an answer, however, by the 
welcome sound of the physician’s bell, dismissing his patient. Welcome 
to those waiting for their turn, but how doubly welcome to the young 
husband, to whom this interview, which entailed so much for him, had 
seemed to occupy untold ages. He left the room hastily to join his 
wife, and, I am sure to the relief of all present, the crabbed old dame 
was ushered into the sanctum of Dr. Rose. What ingratitude his. efforts 
to make light her imaginary ills would meet with, I can only guess; 
our business with her ceases when the waiting-room door had closed 
behind her. The tears still stood in the widow’s eyes as the thought, 
occasioned by that careless question, lingered in her mind. What would 
she zot give for the power to try that one happy chance for her boy’s 
life. The old Squire’s kindly heart was moved with pity, and with 
the ready tact of true kindness, he drew the child’s wondering eyes 
from his mother’s grief. 

‘<See here, my little man,” said he, drawing out his large gold repeater, 
‘“here’s a wonderful watch, that will tell you the time without ever 
opening its face.” | 

The boy was soon on his knee, and when the watch had been fully 
exhausted, the pictures again became a mutual amusement, which 
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engrossed the old Squire nearly as much as his little companion, so ~ 
quaint, in their childish wisdom, were the comments they elicited from 
the boy. 

The docter’s bell again! He had not taken very much time, I fear, 
to all the old lady’s distresses of mind and body! The widow rose, 
with a grateful smile and word of thanks to the old gentleman, and, with 
her boy, left the room. The old Squire coughed and blew his nose, 
and inwardly vowed that the world was very hard, and wished with all 
his heart that the poor young thing had been a beggar, that he might 
have rejoiced her heart with a five-pound note or so. 

What had taken place between the young couple during this ae: 
tion, I cannot profess to chronicle. The old gentleman is my observer 
on the present occasion, and he had been engaged in learning that 
there are deeper sorrows than those that burdened the crooked fate of 
these two young lovers, who had claimed at first his supreme pity. 
They did not seem, however, to agree on the subject under discussion, 
for her voice, when he again caught it, was in a tone of entreaty. 

“‘ Charlie, Charlie, don’t!” she said. ‘‘ You don’t know what you 
would tempt me to; I dare not listen to you if you speak so.” 

And the young man’s answer, I confess, was not generous. 

‘“‘Janey,” he said, “I believe you will ask me next to break our 
engagement. I daresay there are a dozen of them,” he added, bitterly, 
‘with their thousands a year that you could please your father by 
marrying, to-morrow; ‘haf would fulfil your ideas of duty to him, I 
suppose ? ” 

Jane Grimshaw’s face grew deadly white at his tone, but her answer 
was very quiet, as she drew off her glove and put her finger on a small 
turquoise ring. 

“Charlie,” she said, “you put that on, and no one else shall ever 
take it off while I am alive. I will wait—wait for years, if I live ;—but 
I cannot disobey papa’s direct command.” She moved towards the 
table as she finished speaking, and took up a book. Dr. Moore turned 
silently to the window. 

The doctor's bell again, and Miss Gindaw looked up with an 
involuntary start which seemed to be one of relief. She had forgotten 
that her turn was not yet, but Squire Maddon did not remind her of it. 
So when the small boy entered, he kept his seat, and the young lady 
was conducted from the room. He had now but one companion, and 
that a very silent one, but the Squire was not a man to be deterred by 
trifles, and he had made up his mind to make acquaintance with this 
companion. 

‘“Dr. Moore,” said he, and the young man started at being addressed 
by name; ‘I’m tired of waiting for this old Rose to-day, and since you 
are a doctor, sir, perhaps you will do just as well and save me waiting 
any longer. Shall I proceed to explain my wishes, sir ?” 

‘ 
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‘“‘No, sir,” said Moore, in surprise. ‘I never practise in other 
men’s rooms.” 

‘“No matter, sir, no matter. Then I’ll come to your own. Let 
me see, tO-morrow morning about ten, I suppose? Very good, 
that will do.” And he rose and took his hat asif to go. Then he 
turned as if with a second thought. ‘ You have no desire to leave 
London, I suppose? Have established a practice here?” 

“‘ No, sir,” said the young doctor, rather nettled. ‘I have not esta- 
blished a practice. I’m only an assistant surgeon, if it is any interest 
to you.” 

‘¢ Oh, indeed,” replied the old man, thoughtfully. ‘The truth is, 
sir, we are in great need of an active, clever young fellow down in our 
place, and I suppose now old Thorn is dead it might be made some- 
thing like eight hundred a year, what with Union and County Hospital 
and private practice together—and I should rather like you to be down 
there in case my gout was to come back next winter—and in fact, I 
may say you're welcome to it, if you please, sir—quite welcome !” 

His hearer was struck dumb at this unexpected address from an odd- 
looking old gentleman he had never seen before in his life, and before 
he could gather his scattered senses the Squire had begun again. 

‘Oh, don’t think about the election, sir. I could easily arrange 
that ; in fact—dictate to me, indeed! No, no, they know better than 
to do that. Indeed I should take it as a personal favour to myself, sir, 
if you would come and look after my gout. Butno hurry, sir, none at 
all—I’ll see you to-morrow morning, sir.” And before Moore could 
open his lips he was gone. 

‘“Who can this eccentric old fellow be?” he asked aloud in astonish- 
ment, and I am not sure that the old fellow did not hear the remark 
as he shut the door, for a faint chuckle was heard by the porter in the 
hall as he made his way to the front door. 

On seeing this porter the Squire roused his powers of interrogation 
again. ‘‘ Who was the widow lady who left the house last ?” asked he, 
abstracting a shilling from his pocket. 

‘Her name was Earl, sir, I believe,” replied the polite functionary, 
as he perceived the silver; “yes, sir, Mrs. Earl, sir, I believe.” 

The old gentleman nodded and passed forth. He turned his face 
towards Oxford Street, and in one of the small cross streets he des- 
cried the object of his question, with her little boy. Now this old 
country gentleman’s bump of curiosity must have been largely developed, 
for he at once determined to see where that quiet little lady was going. 
So he walked deliberately behind her through many streets, and when 
at last she entered a small lodging in a quiet, narrow street, the old 
gentleman walked up to the door, and with a smile of gratified pride 
made a note of the number and the street in his pocket-book, and 
havin done so, he called a hansom and drove home. _On his arrival 
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there, he found he was nearly a whole quarter of an hour late for dinner, 
—a thing unheard of in all his existence,—a fact that would have con- 
vinced old Cheese, had he had the grief to witness it, that his dear 
master was indeed growing old. He did not seem to mind it much 
himself though, for he chuckled over his dinner, and smiled over his 
wine, and laughed aloud over a letter he wrote after dinner, which so 
excited his good sister’s curiosity as to the contents of the epistle (it 
must have been a family weakness of the Maddons) that she 
managed to get a peep at the envelope, and found it, to her dismay, 
addressed to a person she had never even heard of, in some low little 
street in London. What could have come to Tom! She did not know 
~he knew anybody in London but herself, certainly not any /ady / Poor 
Miss Maddon was seriously disturbed, and, indeed, Tom's spirits con- 
tinued all the evening so high that anyone clse would have taken it as a 
personal affront on the last evening of his stay in their house. She 
asked where he had been all the afternoon, and was told at Dr. Rose’s ; 
but when she brightened up at that and longed to hear what the doctor 
had said, he told her he had never seen the doctor after all! And then 
he chuckled again at some thought of his own thereupon, till she felt 
quite ready to be cross. Neither did he enlighten her on the subject 
till a long time after, when she first heard that old Richard Grimshaw, 
stricken with terror at a letter Dr. Rose had written to him about 
his daughter, had consented to the marriage at last ; and that Squire 
Maddon had procured for Charlie Moore the practice and position left 
by old Dr. Thorn, who had pocketed the guineas of the county gentle- 
men round Maddonley for two-and-forty years. And when she ventured 
then to ask about that mysterious letter, which she owned to having 
peeped at, she heard about the small, pale boy and his sad-looking 
mother, who had so stolen the old Squire’s heart, and wished she 
could have seen the arrival of that letter in the little lodging, which 
had made the widow's heart sing for joy, and had been the means, 


under God, of saving a tender young life to be the widow’s comfort 
and support. 
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GARLANDS. 


“HE use of garlands both at weddings and funerals is of great 

antiquity. According to Pliny, however, flowers were not used 

in garlands till about the year 380 Bc. Before this date, they were 
composed exclusively of branches of trees, or green herbs. 

He relates that the painter Pausias being in love with the garland- 
maker Glycera, first caused flowers to be combined with the green. 
These two, the one working in the materials nature gave to her hand, 
the other imitating them on his canvas, vied with each other in the 
novelty and taste of their designs, and thus introduced the fashion. 

Amongst the Greeks, roses, violets, and myrtle, appear to have been 
the favourite flowers for garlands. The first, sacred to the Graces, as 
well as to the god of silence, the second believed to have health-restor- 
ing powers, and the third dedicated to Venus, whose altar was decorated 
with wreaths of myrtle. 

By the laws of the twelve tables, those were crowned with garlands 
when dead, who in life had merited the honour. The public games 
had each a distinctive crown, and not only had the victors their temples 
wreathed with parsley, fennel, or other herbs, but according to Pliny, a 
like token of respect was granted to their parents. 

Amongst the Romans, the same custom prevailed; and a civic crown 
of oak leaves was the reward of him who had saved the life of a Roman 
citizen. A Roman bride wore a chaplet of flowers and herbs upon her 
head, and a girdle of wool about her waist, and at funeral feasts, the 
mourners wore garlands while celebrating the virtues and achievements 
of the dead. 

When paganism retired before the advance of Christianity, all ancient 
customs were not abolished ; and the beautiful and significant use of 
herbs and flowers at weddings and funerals was still retained. In Cole’s 
‘“ Art of Simpling” he thus speaks of garlands formed of the cypress, 
rosemary, and bay. ‘ They are all plants which fade not a good while 
after they are gathered and used—as I conceive—to intimate unto us, 
that the remembrance of the present solemnity might not die presently, 
but be kept in mind for many years.” Flowers, on the contrary, were 
used as emblematic of the shortness of life. 

Amongst the Anglo-Saxons, flowers appeared both at their bridal 
and burial feasts. After the ‘“ benedictial ceremony,” as Strutt calls it, 
the bride and bridegroom were crowned. But as these garlands were 
kept in the church on purpose, they must of course have been composed 
of artificial flowers. 

That bridal chaplets continued to be worn, contemporary writers 
bear witness. Chaucer takes care not to omit the garland in describing 
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Griselde adorned for her marriage. In the 15th century brides wore 
garlands either of flowers, or corn-ears. 

The poets and authors of the 16th and 17th centuries abound with 
references to plants and flowers as used both in bridal and funeral 
ceremonies. At this period trees, herbs, and flowers had a clearly de- 
fined significance. Cypress and yew were emblematic of death and 
immortality ; rue was the “herb o’ grace ;” rosemary was for remem- 
brance, and is mentioned by several old herbalists as good for 
strengthening the memory. Violets symbolized fidelity, the columbine 
desertion, and the willow has been from time immemorial the tree of 
mourning, especially devoted to forsaken lovers. These sweet old 
superstitions have disappeared before the light of reason. We no longer 
believe in the signatures of plants and their consequent efficacy, but the 
familiar flowers of our poets still speak to us in a language we feel, 
while the grander exotics are dumb. 

Strutt gives a detailed description of a wedding procession in “the 
time of Queen Elizabeth. The author is speaking of the marriage of 
his hero. ‘‘ The bride being attired in a gown of sheep’s russet, and a 
kirtle of fine worsted, her head attired with a billiment of gold, and her 
hair as yellow as gold hanging down behind her, which was curiously 
combed and pleated, according to the manner of those days ; she was 
led to church between two sweet boys, with bride laces, and rosemary 
tied about their silken sleeves. Then was there a fair bride cup, of 
silver gilt, carried before her, wherein was a goodly branch of rosemary 
gilded very fair, and hung about with silken ribbons of all colours; next 
there was a noise of musicians, that played all the way before her.— 
After her, came the chiefest maidens of the country, some bearing 
bride-cakes, and some garlands made of wheat finely gilded, and so 
passed to the church; and the bridegroom finely apparelled, with the 
young men followed close behind.” By this it would seem that the 
emblematic garlands were carried by the bridesmaids, and that the bride 
wore instead an ornament of gold. 

At the end of the 17th or beginning of the 18th century, garlands 
were still borne at funerals, though they were then mostly composed of 
artificial flowers, with a mixture of gold and siiver tinsel, silk, dyed 
horn, and other tawdry additions. In the centre of these crowns or 
garlands hung a piece of white paper shaped in the form of a glove, on 
which the name and age of the deceased was inscribed. 

In Yorkshire, and other parts of England, the custom of hanging up 
garlands of cut white paper over the seat that a “ virgin dead” had once 
occupied in church, prevailed to a late date. At the present time in 
various parts of Germany and northern Europe, a maiden when laid in 
her coffin, is crowned with a myrtle wreath. In the South also the 
bodies of young girls and children are crowned, but generally with arti- 
ficial flowers, too often of a tawdry kind. 
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The wreaths of immortelles on the tombs abroad, particularly in 
France, are familiar to everyone. It is a touching spectacle to see 
whole familics loaded with flowers and garlands, trooping to the ceme- 
teries on All Soul’s Day, to deposit their tribute of love at the gtaves of 
the departed. In Pére-la-Chaise, the tomb of Abelard and Heloise 
used to be pointed out, the effigies almost concealed by wreaths of im- 
mortelles placed there by “‘ les amoureux infortunés,” it was said. 

To revert to the brighter side of the subject. Garlands have continued 
to constitute an essential part of bridal array, in all countnes, though 
the flowers selected for this purpose vary. In Normandy roses find 
favour. When aman has little or no dowry to give his daughter, it is 
a saying there, that he will give her a chaplet of roses. 

In Italy the jasmine is the flower selected. In Germany, the myrtle 
wreath prevails, as in the classic days of Greece and Rome. Itisa 
frequent practice for a young girl to plant a myrtle, and to watch and 
tend it, till the time arrives when she requires its delicate blossoms for 
a bridal wreath. Should she die unmarried, the same myrtle tree fur- 
nishes her ‘ Zodtenkranz.” It is considered extremely unlucky to 
present another with myrtle from a plant dedicated to one alone, either 
for life or death. The myrtle crown of the bride is frequently alluded 
to by German poets. 

In the northern provinces of Germany, and in Scandinavia, the bridal 
crowns are composed of artificial myrtle, ornamented in a manner more 
showy than tasteful with additional flowers in gold and silver. These 
crowns are often a foot or more in height. In the evening the garlands 
are ‘“‘ abgetants,” danced off. A lively tune strikes up, and the brides- 
maids and other girls dance round the bride, who is blindfolded. Sud- 
denly the music stops, when the bride places her crown on the head of 
the girl who happens to stand before her at the moment. Of course- 
the maiden thus crowned will be the next to be married. 

These bridal wreaths are kept as cherished mementoes ; often under 
glass. Should a silver wedding-day arrive, after twenty-five years of 
married life, a silver wreath is worn. Should the venerable couple sur- 
vive to ce’ebrate the fiftieth anniversary, the matron is crowned with a 
golden garland. 

German ladies of high rank have now, however, like the English, 
almost universally adopted the wreath of orange blossoms. ‘The first 
idea of wearing this flower in bridal garlands seems to have been de- 
rived from the Saracens, amongst whom the orange branch, from the 
circumstince of its bearing fruit and flowers at the same time, was con- 
sidered an emblem of prosperity. By the Saracens not only the orange 
itself, but its symbolic meaning was introduced into Spain, and thence 
into France. Thus the fashion of wearing the blossom travelled north- 
wards to England. 

None of our older poets allude to the oringe blossom; it is probable, 
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therefore, that it is of comparatively modern use as a bridal adornment. 
It has been suggested that the fashion was introduced into England by 
Henrietta Maria, queen of Charles I., but this seems to be mere con- 
jecture. 

Thus, in all times and places, have flower garlands been associated 
with the happiest and most mournful epochs. Lovely emblems whisper- 
ing to us of faith and remembrance, of mortal joys, and immortal hopes. 
As Longfellow tells us :— 


‘** Tn all places, then, and in all seasons, 
Flowers expand their light and soul-like wings, 
Teaching us by most persuasive reasons, 
}fow akin they are to human things. 


And with child-like credulous affection, 
We behold their tender buds expand ; 

Emblems of our own great resurrection, 
Emblems of the bright and better land.” 


—~ kar LER Fo 


WITH THE STREAM. 


DriFTING along the river, all gleaming 

With’ sun-jewels, that sparkled and played on its breast, 
Down through the golden-cupped hihes, and dreaming 

Of love, as they floated on into the West. 


On past the banks, where the tall grasses, waving, 
Kissed the cool stream as they bended them low ; 

No sound to be heard in the deep stillness, saving 
The water’s monotonous, musical flow. 


Past where-the swan ’mid the sedges was sleeping, 
Her head ’neath her feathers unruffled and white, 

And where through the .brushwood the rabbit was peeping, 
As if to make sure there was no one in sight. 


Past where the deep blue forzet-me-nots flooded 
The space where they bloomed with a heavenly glow, 
Where daffodils stooped from the banks which they studded, 
Reflecting themselves in the water below. 


Unconscious the two in the boat as it drifted 
Of everything round them, and silent was each; 
For the youth as he gazed in the sweet eyes uplifted 
Discoursed in a language unfettered by speech. 


M. L. FB. 
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A TALE OF OTHER SHORES. 


HE inhabitants of those two primeval islands off Cape Cod are 
as contented as Greenlanders, and think their own region the 
most beautiful the sun shines on. 

At the south-eastern extremity of the outermost of these islands, is 
the little village or fishing hamlet of Sconsett : its cottages being built 
on the very brink of the high sand-bank, at whose base the beach lies 
and the surf roars. The quiet people dwelling there are always busy 
with their nets and their boats. Twice a year comes the fishing season. 
Every day then the men go out to their business on the great deep, 
and when. the sun sets come in again with their freight of fish, their 
wives meeting them on the sands to help unload the cargo, sole founda- 
tion of their scanty fortunes. It is a pretty sight, for the women are 
comely and smiling. Not one in twenty of these women has ever left 
the island: its few square miles form the limit of their geography : 
even to go to the other end of the island, seven miles, to the place 
called “Town,” is a pilgrimage. Town was a fine large city in their 
eyes, with its wharves and its shipping and its beautiful bay ; and its 
grand hotel that had its sea-bathing visitors in the autumn. The great 
world beyond the seas is as a myth to them : their chief idea, connected 
with it, is that it buys codfish. Sometimes one of their youths, more 
adventurous than his comrades, goes off to explore that unknown world ; 
and there are aching hearts in the hamlet then when the winds are 
high at*night. | 

Captain Folyer’s house was next the sea, just far enough from the 
bank’s edge for a footpath to wind along between. And Love F olyer, 
from her little bedroom window, looked out at sky and ocean every 
day, both boundless to her, but so familiar that she seldom thought 
about them. The shore had been her play-ground when her little foot- 
tracks only measured four inches in the sand; her dolls had lived 
magnificently in the useless boats drawn up beyond the tide’s reach ‘ 
she had played at hide-and-seek amid the old black pieces of wreck a 
rod away; and the other girls had gathered baskets of white and 
yellow moss all along the beach, as the waves cast it up—gathered it 
to sell to the stranger ladies who sojourned sometimes at Town, and 
came riding over to see the reefs and breakers. These ladies had fair, 
delicate faces, their hands were soft and white, and sparkling with 
wonderful rings, as they turned over Love’s store of mosses. And 
their voices were sweetly imperious, like bells, when they spoke to Love 
—so different from the rough, slow, kindly voices she was used to hear. 
After such visits, Love would comb out her dark hair before her look- 
ing-glass, and wonder what made the ladies so unlike herself. 
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Love, whose quaint, old-fashioned name was inherited from her great- 
grandmother, was herself a quaint little beauty, with her beautiful 
black hair, her low brow, red, pouting lips, and great, gipsy eyes. She 
was lithe and elegant, fisherman’s daughter though she was: but the 
Folyers were superior to the rest of the islanders. Love had a lover 
in Reuben Caldecot: but they had been friends so long that it would 
have puzzled Love to tell when the courtship began. Reuben was the 
best looking young fellow on the island : tall, broad-shouldered, with 
kindly blue eyes and golden hair. The sun had burnt his face brown, 
but it had made the hair only a richer gold. He lived in the house 
across there, and everybody liked him. Love liked him also in her 
way, for she was intensely vain and fond of admiration. All he thought 
of in the world was to make a home for Love; and he used to dream 
of seeing his bright-eyed darling come down on the beach to meet his 
boat as other wives came. As to Love, she cared very much for 
making herself look pretty, and was often at her looking-glass : by-and- 
by she would sit at her window ready against Reuben came by—for the 
young fellow had a fashion of wandering pretty often along that wind- 
ing path at the top of the bank. 

One day she heard his whistle in the distance—he could whistle 
beautifully, just like any bird he chose to mock. But Love's hair was 
in a tangle just then, and she not in a good temper. So she made no 
manner of haste whatever; but braided on at her hair; and tried to 
coil the braids up over her forehead, as she saw it in the queer old 
picture of her handsome great-grandmother, who was Love Folyer so 
many years ago. So when Reuben walked slowly by, there was no 
glowing face at the window, only the straight white curtain fldpping 
restlessly in the sea-air. He was disappointed, but whistled cheerily, 
and betook himself to mending his father’s boat, which lay drawn up 
and overturned in the boat-house. An hour afterwards, when he was 
coming up again, Miss Love condescended to be at the window. 

‘‘ Good morning, Love.” 

‘It is not morning ; it is noon, almost dinner-time,” retorted Love, 
still in her temper. ‘‘What makes you whistle perpetually—like a 
canary? I hate canaries.” 

“‘] thought you liked canaries,” said Reuben, wonderingly. 

“‘T tell you I hate thenmk That canary of ours bit my finger to-day.” 

The canary had been a present from Reuben. He took the little 
fingers that rested on the window-sill into his own. 

“I am so sorry, Love. I—I came to tell you something this 
morning.” 

‘What is it?’ she asked, forgetting her vexation in her curiosity. 

“T am going away, Love—going away for a long time,” he said, 
sadly. 

“Going away !” involuntarily repeated Love. 
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“Tt is such slow work getting on here,” said the young man, his 
heart seeming to be in his mouth. ‘And you know, Love, I want to 
do better for your sake. Captain Baxter came over from Town last 
night, and had a long talk with my father and me. He has offered me 
a good berth in his ship; and I can earn as much with him in one 
year as I can here in four years. It will be a two years’ voyage, and, 
Love, when I come back, I shall have enough to go into housekeeping ; 
and you know what that means.” 

‘T always said I never would marry a man that went on those 
voyages,’ she answered, proudly and resentfully. 

‘But, Love, it is only for once. I may never go again. All I want 
is to get enough to build our house, and then I shall be contented to 
stay here always, darling.” 

Love’s eyes shot forth an angry sparkle, and then she burst into 
tears. ‘‘ You want to go and leave me—I don’t care!” was all she 
could say, convulsively sobbing. 

Reuben bent fondly over the bowed head, and stroked the braids ot 
hair caressingly. He could not bear the thought of leaving her: his 
heart was tried far more than hers. 

‘Dear Love, be a brave girl,” he said. ‘In two years I shall come 
back and put a wedding-ring on your finger; and you know I could 
not do that for five or six years to come if I stay at home. Only two 
years, dear Love, and then I never will leave you again.” 

Love's sobs grew less. It soothed her to feel the strong, loving 
hand on her forehead, and by-and-by she lifted her wet eyes. 

“Reuben, I shall be frightened all the time. You may be lost ina 
storm ; or entrapped by savages!” 

“ Nonsense, Love,” he said, laughing then—“‘ neither storm nor 
savages will hurt me, I hope—and they shall certainly not keep me 
away when the two years are up. Keep a stout heart, darling, and 
maybe I will bring you a present fgom over the seas.” 

So he coaxed a smile back on Love’s red lips: but it fled away 
trembling the next minute, when he told her the ship would sail in ten 
days more. That made it seem too real; she could have borne it, she 
thought, if there had been six months to intervene first. 

“Don’t go, Reuben!” she exclaimed wildly, starting up as in a 
sudden attack of fear. ‘It seems to me that something dreadful will 
happen. Perhaps I shall never see you again! Jon’t go.” 

Reuben moved uneasily. He could not bear Love’s tears ; and his 
own heart was breaking at the thought of the voyage. But he had 
reasoned it all out the night before; he, and his father, and Captain 
Baxter. Yes, he must go: he must see the wide world a little, earn a 
great deal of money, and come home in two years to marry Love. It 
was better than waiting six years. He must go. 

Once more he set himself to convince and soothe her: and by-and- 
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by, Love, feeling as though she had suddenly grown older, said she 
would try to be happy, and would surely be true to him until he came 
home again. " 

The ten days flew very quickly. Old Mrs. Caldecot sewed long 
hours every day to get her-boy ready, and Love would go over in the 
afternoons to help; and then together they packed the great blue 
chest, putting in all the little trifles that Reuben would like. Love hid 
a lock of her black hair in one corner, to surprise him when he found 
it sometime, and she dropped a good many tears in there, also; which 
he would not find: but, nevertheless, they were so many little amulets 
of love. 

The morning of departure came at last. Reuben said good-bye to 
the neighbours and said it to Love. She strove to be brave: but in her 
eyes there lay a look of some far-off terror, which haunted Reuben 
many a night afterwards when keeping his watch on deck. 

“Bear up to the end, my darling,” he whispered. “Some fine day 
you will see our good ship come sailing round the Point—and you know 
she is to bring you something beautiful from over the seas.” 

He sprung into the spring waggon, where his father and the sea- 
chest already waited for him; to be driven over the barren land to 
Town, where the “ Star of the Stas ”” lay at anchor. 

The next day Love sat at her window with the great glass, looking 
out for the ‘‘ Star of the Seas.” Yes, there she came, the fine outward- 
bound ship, with her white sails, rounding the Point. Reuben was at 
the mainmast; she felt sure it was he. Who else would wave a white 
handkerchief to her? Love waved hers back again till the good ship 
was out of sight and only the infinite ocean lay before her eyes. Then 
she turned wearily from the window with some heavy sighs. Her two 
years of waiting had begun. 


Thcy do not have pic-nics on this island of Nantucket, but they have 
something that answers to it. Gala days when youths and maidens go 
dressed in their best to dig ‘‘ clams” out of the wet sand. It is great 
fun. Nimble fingers dig out the clams, bake them at an impromptu 
fire, and eat them. The sport does not end with daylight: some hos- 
pitable roof receives the party and they sing and dance far on into the 
night. 

Love stood in her room getting ready for one of these parties. At 
first, after Reuben’s departure she had determined not to go out at all; 
and she would sit looking forth on the endless sea and wonder when 
‘(her ship would come in.” But as the time wore on, she fell into old 
ways again; and her father and mother encouraged her to do so: 
‘“‘moping,” they said, was not good for a young girl. 

She stood before that little looking-glass of hers weaving her beauti- 
ful hair into an elaborate coronal. It became her well. . Few persons 
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but would have given to Love a second look. She had learnt to do . 
her hair exactly as her beautiful ancestor the old Love Folyer used to 
do hers in the portrait—and well indeed did it become this second 
Love. 

She arrayed herself in her prettiest gingham dress—a shade of delicate 
buff: no material that did not wash would have done for these gather- 
ings on the sands. But somehow Love, wear what she would, looked 
like a lady. That old Love Folyer, who had lived at the Town, had a 
young sailor husband. He sailed away in his ship one day, and his 
wife waited and watched for him in vain. The storms were terrible 
that year, and the ship never came home again, nor any of its crew. 
Poor Love Folyer, a hundred years agone, knew that her sailor’s voyage 
was over, and that it was he who waited for her on an unknown shore, 
till she ended her own voyage, called life. 

Little Love Folyer of to-day, with a grave look on her young face, 
let these thoughts haunt her, though she did not love them. She was 
so full of life, she could not bear a hint of dying; and she always 
thought it was too bad of Reuben to go off amid storms and leave her 
to fears and sadness. A touch of girl nature banished the sadness: she 
smiled at herself in the glass and thought how pretty she was !—how 
becomingly arrayed. She wore her real garnet brooch to-day ; and put 
her mother’s string of beautiful gold beads round her neck. 

It was a lovely day; the wind, blowing up from the sea, was like 
wine to the spirits. Love was not quite so wild as the other lasses, 
but she forgot all care. And when evening came, and they all adjourned 
to the friendly barn, decorated and adorned for them, Love was just as 
dainty and pretty as in the earlier afternoon when she had stood before 
her looking-glass. 

Meanwhile reports of this free, fresh party on the sands had been 
carried to Town ; and some of the idle visitors, sojourning at the large 
sea-side hotel there, thought it would be good to go over and see the 
fun. Dinner at an end they ordered carriages and went—but the young 
people were in the barn then—and they entered it also. After a 
moment’s stillness from surprise at seeing so large an influx of fashion- 
able people, the young men and women resumed their dancing, while 
the strangers found seats in a corner of the barn. Love, who was not 
dancing, stood a little apart, mutely admiring the bright silks and 
shawls, the gleam of jewels, and the banded hair of the beautiful, 
haughty ladies. Love had a taste, not altogether latent, for the luxu- 
rious in apparel. ® 

. The dance ended, and a few minutes’ respite taken, the old fiddler 
struck up the bars of a Scotch reel. 

**T shall have a dance,” quoth a gentleman of the new party, speak- 
ing to a scornful girl who sat by him. 

‘With whom?” she asked. “I don’t intend to do anything of the.kind.” 

VOL. XVI. x 
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‘““T didn’t ask you!” he said, saucily. ‘I’m going to get that pretty 
gipsy over there for a partner.” 

The lady raised her glass to her eye, and looked at Love. 

‘‘ She zs pretty,” she said, meditatively. ‘‘ What a quaint little thing 
she looks, though, with her hair braided up in that manner. She makes — 
me think of some old pictures.” 

‘‘What are you about to do, Reginald?” demanded a stately lady, 
as he rose from his seat on the bench. 

‘“I’m going to dance,” he answered: “and to ask that pretty gipsy 
girl yonder to be my partner.” 

‘‘ Enquire what her name is, will you?” 

He sauntered over to where Love stood, somewhat wondering at the 
mandate. 

‘‘T am astranger to you,” he began, addressing Love ; “‘ and possibly 
you and your friends may think our intrusion here unwarrantable, but 
I want to dance. Won’t you be my partner?” 

- She looked up into the wilful, merry eyes, and was too much abashed 
to stand very much on ceremony. 

“T don’t know but I will,” she said, shyly, with a touch of the island 
dialect. And the gentleman led her to the top of the room quite cere- 
moniously, and took his place beside her. : 

Love Folyer thought she must be dreaming. Had a king come to 
be her partner? He was so handsome, so graceful, and danced so 
beautifully, this gentleman, that she was almost afraid to take a step 
with him ; but when it was her turn to begin, he smiled joyously at 
her, and held out his hand, so that she forgot her embarrassment, and 
never danced better in her life. The other girls were a little envious, 
perhaps, of her partner, and their meaning glances did not lessen the 
pink in her cheeks. 

When the reel ended with a wild rush “up and down the middle,” 
the gentleman took Love with a final whirl away from the rest, and 
began talking to her, laughing pleasantly at her pretty breathlessness. 

‘* Now that we have danced together, I am going to tell you my 
name,” he lightly said; ‘so we must be friends, and you will tell me 
yours. Is it Zitella ?—or Sybil?” , 

‘¢ My name is Love,” she said, simply. 

“Love? Love?” he returned, his eyes twinkling with merriment. 
‘¢T can well believe it! But, my love, what is the rest of your name?” 

“ Love Folyer.” | 

* And mine is Reginald Damer. Do you know that you are just like 
a gipsy?” " 

‘I don’t know what you mean,” replied Love, not choosing to be 
likened to a gipsy—whatever that might be. 

“Ah well, never mind!” he exclaimed, pleasantly. “Let us walk 
about the hall a little—since hall it is by courtesy.” 
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As they passed the group of strangers, he stopped ; and poor timid 
Love, all unawares, found herself being introduced to the stateliest 
lady of all. 

‘“‘T have obeyed your directions, Madam,” said Mr. Damer, making 
sport in truth of the whole thing. “Permit me to introduce to you 
Miss Love Folyer.” 

“You have exceeded my directjons,” said the lady; “but never 
mind. Are you Love Folyer, my child?” she asked, with a shade of 
change in her voice. 

“Yes, ma'am,” said Love, timidly, half startled, half pleased at this 
unexpected adventure. 

‘Tell me, my dear, what your father’s Christian name is,” the lady 

asked again. 

“ Beriah,” said Love, wonderingly. ‘‘ He is called Captain Folyer.” 

“Where did you learn to dress your hair in that peculiar manner ? ” 
proceeded the questioner, the rings on her fingers flashing as she gently 
touched the coronal of hair that was indeed remarkable. 

Love blushed vividly. ‘‘It is done like the hair in a picture that we 
have at home,” she shyly answered. 

“What picture?” the lady demanded, eagerly. ‘‘ Whose picture ? ” 

‘“‘It is the picture of my great-grandmother, Love Folyer. I was 
hamed after her.” 

Reginald Damer laughed at the “ great-grandmother,” and Love 
looked hurt. But the lady, cold and stately no longer, but eager and 
glowing, drew Love closer, and tapped her cheeks fondly with those 
slender, jewelled fingers. 

“‘ Dear Love,” she said, “it is very, very susie’ but I do believe you 
are my niece: though I daresay you never heard of me. Did you hear 
that you had an Aunt Ruth?” 

‘“‘ No, never,” replied Love, with wide-open eyes of amazement. 

“Ah, well, ask your father about it when you get home, and see 
what he will tell you. Say to him that you saw your Aunt Ruth, and 
that she kissed you—so, child!” and the lady raised Love’s face, and 
kissed the red young lips. 

Not another word. The strangers were preparing to go, and this 
stately lady drew her soft bright shawl about her shoulders and crossed 
the room with them. Mr. Damer touched Love’s hand and gave her a 
friendly good-night in his pleasant voice, that always was pleasant in 
its tones like sweet bell-chimes. 

Love stood in a dream. It could not seem real that such things had 
happened—such words been spoken. She looked around; there were, 
the cobwebbed rafters of the gray old barn above her, and the girls and 
lads dancing still, some having thrown themselves down exhausted. 
No halo, no brightness was left; she felt like Cinderella when her 
chariot turned into a pumpkin, and her footmen to mice. 
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At length the pleasure was over. And the weary lads and lasses, 
with the one or two old people who had been with them, got into the 
waiting vehicles and drove away to their secluded homes. 


“Did I ever have an Aunt Ruth, father?” 

Captain Folyer, disentangling lines and fisH-hooks, started at the 
question. It was the day following the party. The Folyers were seated 
indoors, Love and her mother sewing. The old couple looked at one 
another in perplexity. 

“ Some neighbour must have been talking to her, Beriah, , cried Mrs. 
Folyer. 

Beriah shook his head. ‘ No one here knew Ruth,” he said. “ The 
people at Town may some of them remember her as they remember the 
dead; but no one here. What made you ask me that, Love?” 

Love explained. Some great people had come over from the Town 
last evening where they were, and one of the ladies had kissed her and 
said she thought she must be her Aunt Ruth, but Love had answered 
that she never knew she had an Aunt Ruth. 

“Did you tell her that, Love?” cried Beriah, eagerly : “I’m glad 
you told her that. She’ll know that we don’t forgive her; she was a 
cruel woman.” 

‘‘ Hush,” said Mrs. Folyer; ‘it is God who judges.” 

‘Don’t stand up for Ruth, wife,’’ was the stern answer. ‘‘ What 
good has she ever done to you?” | 

Captain Folyer told the story to Jove. They lived in the Town 
then ; they were well to do: his father married a second wife, and then 
a pretty little dark-eyed girl was born, who was named Ruth. She grew 
up the prettiest girl in Town, but she grew up to ingratitude. One of 
the grand visitors at the Town, a fine, reckless gentleman, wanted to 
court her ; the old father would not hear of it ; he had his reasons ; and 
forbade his daughter tosee this Mr. Damer. Ruth threw father, friends, 
all to the wind, abandoning them as though they were nothing to her, 
and went away and was married to Mr. Damer. The shock broke the 
old man's heart ; he died of it; and Beriah, the indignant brother, 
flung off Ruth and her remembrance, never afterwards mentioning her 
name. 

‘Did you never see her ?—never hear from her, father?” asked Love 
as he ended his history. 

“‘T never saw her and never heard from her. A friend of ours went 
to a place a hundred miles away, and when he came back he told a 
tale of having seen Ruth in a splendid carriage. I stopped him; I 
would not hear it. No, she never wrote to any of us.” 

“Well, then, father, it was my Aunt Ruth I met last night, the 
beautiful, proud lady who kissed me,” said Love. “I love her 
already.” 
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‘Love her!” exclaimed Beriah. ‘She is no better than a mur- 
deress! She killed thy grandfather, Love! Don't you go and do like 
her, my child. It would break my heart !” 

Love did not mean to break anyone’s heart: but youth is selfish 
sometimes, and gives wounds, without knowing it, to those who are 
older and sadder. All through her father’s story Love was thinking 
how beautiful the lady looked, this new Aunt Ruth, with her pale, 
proud face, and how white her jewelled fingers were. Love blushed 
to think how awkward she herself must have seemed beside her—and 
with that gingham dress on ! ; 

A few days passed. Love’s thoughts were ever dwelling on that 
strange meeting, and unconsciously longing for it to be renewed. She 
sat at the window of her own little room, where the cool sea-breeze 
could blow upon her, and rested her flushed cheek on the sill, while 
she looked down along the white beach, and out on the deep. She 
was getting used to Reuben’s absence now, and no longer feared for 
him: the days went by so smoothly, nothing dreadful happened at 
home, and it was hard to realize that anything dreadful might be hap- 
pening on the far seas. Some day, proudly sailing over them, her 
“ ship would come in,” bringing Reuben, and his present from foreign 
lands. Suddenly, as she Sat there this morning, she heard a merry 
whistle sounding from the path. That was the way Reuben used to 
come—and with just such a whistle: Love did not look or stir, but 
she was startled. In an instant more, she saw Rex Damer in sporting 
costume, with dog and gun. He had been shooting birds. 

He halted at the window, and held out his hand. Love, quite 
bewildered and confused, listened to the explanation of his appearance, 
and never knew what she answered. The gun was not loaded now, 
he told her, and lodged it muzzle downwards. His dog, Gyp, barked 
at Love, no doubt making her acquaintance. 

“What makes your sea here all manner of colours?” he questioned, 
“T thought an orthodox sea was either green or blue: but the waves 
here are dashing up of a fine brown with white circlets : and over there 
it’s purple, and there it’s crimson, and there it’s like a rainbow !” 

“Tt’s always so,” said Love, smiling, “ but I don’t know why.” 

“Will you come out and walk with me a little?” he asked, holding 
out his hand to help her from the low window. But Love held back ; 
she was shy : though it was very nice to have him stand there and talk 
to her. 

“Won't you? Well, it’s all mght, I suppose—and perhaps your 
people will be calling for you. Do you know who is in the sitting- 
room?” 

Love’s heart beat—she guessed at once. And at that moment the 
low, sweet, high-bred tones of Mrs. Damer might be distinguished in 
the silence. 3 : 
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“Tt is your mother, Mr. Damer,” she said, falteringly, not presuming 
to say to him, ‘‘ My Aunt Ruth.” 

Mr. Damer laughed. ‘Not my mother, Love, my aunt. Mrs. 
Damer never had any children ; she and her husband adopted me: he 
was my father’s brother. I won’t tell you what she has come here for 
to-day,” he continued, lightly, turning away with his dog and gun. 
‘“‘ But—if you ever come to see‘us, Love, will you bring me a shell to 
remember your sea by?” : 

“Yes,” said Love, laughing a little, *‘ zf ever I do.” 

And away he went, and in a few minutes more was wading through 
the low sand marshes again, up to his knees in the beach-grass, intent 
on a flight of birds, and quite forgetting Love, who nevertheless did 
not forget him. : 

When she was called into the sitting-room, traces of agitation were 
on the faces of her father, mother, and Mrs. Damer. They were friends 
now, that was evident, for Mrs. Damer had made good her pleas for 
the past. She had come over to beg for one thing—that they would 
spare Love to her fora time. She would give her advantages and be 
unto her as a fond mother. 

‘“‘T want to take you home with me, my dear Love, where you shall 
be as my own child. You are too bright, too beautiful to be buried 
here. What say you, my little one?” 

Love stood speechless, her fingers playing nervously with the edge 
of her pretty apron. A sudden vision flashed before her of white hands 
and rings, bright shawls, proud ladies, and gentlemen like Reginald 
Damer. A sigh from her father broke the charm. She saw how frail 
he was, how thin and grey his hair looked; he was broken down by 
toil, and there was something touching in the very querulousness of his 
mouth. She looked at her mother with her faded, anxious blue eyes ; 
she noticed how rough and stained those unselfish hands were, while 
Aunt Ruth’s were white .as milk. What could Love do? A tender 
impulse made her cross over to the side of the room where her 
parents sat. 

‘“‘ Understand me, Love,” said Aunt Ruth, “this arrangement is to 
last only as long as you choose that it should. The pleasure of having 
you will be very great, for I never had a daughter of my own to love; 
but in urging this on your parents, it is your own advantage that I 
chiefly think of. It is indeed, Beriah ”—turning to him. 

The old sailor nodded. The past love for his little Ruth was 
coming up again. 

‘‘’You may come back here when you wish, Love, to visit or to stay,” 
added Mrs, Damer. “ OnlyI should like, my pretty one, to give you a 
peep at the great world. Here you are like a little bird in a cage.” 

The words took hold of Love. Come back when she pleased : why 
then should anybody hesitate. She was a simple girl, with all a girl’s 
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hopes and vanities, and the temptation was sore. The world lay bright 
before her ; she wanted to meet it. 

“Father, mother,” she said, timidly, “are you willing for me to 
goer” 

‘Take your choice, child,” said Beriah; and he could not help his 
voice being a little stern. 

‘Just for a little while, Beriah,” said the beautiful aunt, pleadingly. 

“Just for a little while, father,” repeated Love. “I will surely come 
back. Please let me go, father !” 

Beriah rose up. ‘Ruth, you have conquered,” he said ; “‘ you would 
ever have it as you wished. May the Lord deal so with you as you 
deal with our lamb! She may go; but if she stays away it will break 
my heart!” | 

“IT will not stay away, father,” said Love, firmly ; “how could you 
think I should? I should like to go for a little while—just for a little 
while.” 

So Mrs. Damer gained her victory, and went her way. It was 
arranged that in a week’s time she should come for Love. And Love? 
She was dazzled and half frightened by the new prospects, but in her 
heart she felt a secret delight. She wanted the day to come ; she grew 
impatient at the yellow-washed cottage and its unpretending interior. 
She grew impatient at the little village whose lanes were grass-covered, 
almost impatient with Reuben’s mother, Mrs. Caldecot, who shook her 
head at the promised visit. ° 

But she did not forget to seek out a beautiful white shell for Reginald 
Damer. The “if ever” had come to pass. 


It was many months after. Miss Folyer stood in her dressing-room, 
making herself radiant for one of Mrs. Damer’s “‘at homes.” She had 
sailed away with the Damers from Town and then come on by rail, and 
entered with them into possession of their luxurious home in the gay 
and crowded city. 

A dark-eyed, imperious little beauty was Love, whom men delighted 
_ to honour. Her lips had not forgotten their smiles nor their pouts ; 
her cheeks had not lost their rosiness or their dimples ; her little hands 
were very white, with rings sparkling on them; and her black hair was 
not braided high above her head like her great-grandmother Love 
Folyer’s, but put back in a mass of tiny waves, and pierced by a golden 
arrow. She wore no more gingham dresses, but silks and muslins and 
rich lace. 

Ah ! Love—Love Folyer—what has become of your better nature P— 
your allegiance to home, parents, and lover? Far, faraway on a bleak, 
lone island were two waiting, their hearts sick with hope deferred. 
And over the ocean, homeward bound, your lover’s ship was com- 
ing in ! 
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She looked into the mirror, with the flashing lights on either side, 
and smiled, well pleased, at her own beautiful face. She had not known 
she could be so lovely; all she used to dream of had come to her— 
white hands, jewelled rings, a proud, sweet face, and silk attire! With 
all that beauty to think of she could not spare many thoughts for island 
home or ocean, though the wind howled dismally that night, and a ship 
letter lay unread on her table. 

Love had been an apt pupil, catching up instinctively the ways and 
words of the new world as though born to it. Her tones and dialect 
had always been good, so that great stumbling-block in the way of such 
a change did not in her case exist. Her father and mother, cultivated 
themselves, had trained her: and at the end of a very few weeks’ 
residence with Mrs, Damer, Love could hold her own with anybody. 
She was a lady by nature as well as in looks. 

Passing out of her dressing-room she went downstairs and found the 
rooms as yet empty. Taking up her place on a sofa in a little draperied 
recess, there she waited. Presently Mrs. Damer and Reginald came 
in; they appeared to be talking confidentially and did not see her. 
Love was about to go forward when some words arrested her. 

“ Reginald, I will not have it so,” said Mrs. Damer. ‘“ You shall 
not win Love’s heart unless you care for her. Do you care for 
her ?” 

‘“‘ Auntie, what a question!” he exclaimed, laughingly, “did you ever 
know me care for anyone? The little Love and I are dear friends, 
that’s all ; and we know she has a sailor lover to dream of.” 

Did the third heart in that room stop its beating to listen to that 
answer? At least, Mr. Damer did not know it. 

Mrs. Damer seemed not to be quite satisfied. ‘Shall you never 
marry, Reginald?” | 

‘“‘ Ah, that’s a question,” he answered, laughing. 

‘It is almost getting time you thought of it. Love 2 

‘‘ My dear aunt, we will put Love’s name out of this,” he interrupted. 
‘‘She is exceedingly nice now, and all that; but I must have a more 
cultivated wife—and one of these days I shall no doubt be choosing 
one. Love is (in a sort) my cousin; she will never be anything more 
tome.” 

“Then all I have to say is this, Reginald—do not flirt with her so 
much. Iwill not allow it; do you understand? Her heart shall not 
be played with.” 

Reginald Damer laughed his light, careless, pleasant laugh; and 
stood forward to receive the first of the guests who were then 
entering. 

Later in the evening, having finished a polka with a languid beauty, 
Reginald bethought himself of somebody more charming, and after 
some search, found Love in the curtained recess looking out at the 
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cloudy night. His dancing blue eyes were bent full upon her face, and 
his voice, which had always the ring of joy-bells, exclaimed—“ My 
Love, why have you hidden yourself? Come, just one little dance with 
me, Queenie!” And he held out both his hands.. _ 

Love looked up at him with white face and wild, black eyes; then, 
without a word, sped away through the guests, and up into her own 
room. 

‘‘ Whew !—lightning !” said Reginald to himself, quite interested in 
this novel proceeding. When had Love ever done such a thing 
before ? 

Once in her own room, Love bolted the door, and gave way to 2 
passion of tears. Poor, silly child ! she had allowed her foolish head to be 
turned by Mr. Reginald and his charming speeches more than she knew. 
The luxury of her new life was potent enough by itself; but he had 
added a charm and brilliancy which had perfectly fascinated her, and" 
_Made her forget what after all lay deepest and dearest in her heart. 
For Love was not utterly spoiled, and almost every one of us requires 
some sad experience to set life straight. She had been startled out of 
the spell in an instant of time, and now she cowered in her room full 
of terror and remorse. By-and-by she went towards her mirror, and 
looked curiously at her changed face. It awoke in her an innocent pity 
for herself to see the light gone out of her eyes, the white cheeks, and 
thesad little mouth. ‘Poor Love Folyer !” she whispered, and bend- 
ing forward, kissed her own face‘in the glass. The movement dislodged 
a handkerchief that had been lying on the toilette-table, and under- 
neath it Love saw a letter it had covered. She opened it at once. 

Reuben—for it was from him—was coming home. They had had 
' great good luck, he said, and by the time the letter reached her he 
hoped they should be nearing the Town, whence, as soon as they had 
cast anchor, he should hasten to his darling Love. 

Love wept as though her heart would break over this letter. ‘“‘ How 
good and true he is!” she thought. ‘And I!—oh, if Reuben only 
knew !”—and the thought broke her down. 

‘‘ How wicked I have been,” she went on thinking, .“‘ when my dar- 
ling father and mother want me much! I have written them again and 
again that I could not come just yet ; and my father has given me up, 
and his heart was breaking. They love me so much, and everybody is 
so true at home. Here I don’t know what anybody means, and 
Reginald is'worse than all the rest! Why did I evercome here? If 
have only grown proud and selfish, and good for nothing! I will go 
home now. Iwill! I will start to-morrow.” 

She arose with sudden energy, opened her window, and looked out 
to see what weather it was likely to be. The clouds were black, the 
wind was high, but there was no rain, and Love meant to go. A terror 
seized her lest she should find her father dead—lest some dreadful thing 
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should happen before she could get there. How the wind blew! It 
was March, she remembered, and the season of the great storms. <A 
new anxiety began to torment her heart for Reuben—almost home, near 
the coast, it might be, and the wind so high! ‘God save Reuben!” 
broke from her lips. 

It was long before the night wore away. She heard the gay guests 
go; she heard her aunt’s voice at her door, asking what ailed her and 
whether she had gone to bed. Love did not answer. She silently put 
a few of her things together; and then lay on the bed. Sleepless, 
restless, listening to those howling blasts, she pictured to herself how 
black the night must be on the ocean. 

The next morning she broke the decision to Mrs. Damer. She was 
going home; at once; she must go. 

Her aunt surveyed her with unfathomable eyes, and read the firm 
resolve arightly. ‘‘Is it so, Love?” she sighed. ‘When will you 
come back tome?” 

‘*T don’t know, aunt. Maybe—never.” 

“I wonder if Reginald has had to do with this sudden freak?” 
thought Mrs. Damer. ‘Surely she could not have heard what he said 
last night!” 

‘‘T must start this morning, aunt. I am quite ready: the few things 
I want to take with me are already packed.” 

“And can you part with me in this sudden way without a regret, Love?” 

‘*Not without many, many regrets, dear Aunt Ruth. You will be 
going again sometime to the Town for the sea-bathing, and then you 
will come over to see me.” 

‘“‘She’s mad as a March hare!” rang in Reginald Damer’s angry 
voice, ‘and you are mad to indulge her, Aunt Ruth. See what a storm 
is brewing.” 

‘‘T must get there before the storm!” said Love, shivering as though 
she were ina fit of ague. ‘‘ This is only the beginning of the storm: 
and it may not extend to the sea: it may only be a land wind. Aunt! 
Reginald! I must go. I only came, you know, on condition that I 
should go back whensoever I wished.” 

Mrs. Damer did not oppose her: she saw how useless it would be. 
Ordering her carriage, they took her to the train, and thence by the rail 
to the sea, and placed her safely on board, under the charge of the 
captain. At the last moment Mrs. Damer folded Love tenderly in her 
arms, and kissed her pale cheek. : 

“God bless you, darling!” she said; ‘I shall come to see you 
very soon. All I wanted was to make you happier, but I did not 
know how!” 

The captain’s face was grave. And Love, left alone, soon found that 
they would not start that day. 

‘‘ The sea is too high,” he said; “it would not dotomsk it. We 
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shall see what to-morrow brings us. It may be fairer then: and I shall 
go if there’s a hand’s breadth of blue in the sky.” 

The weather was indeed bad. Thesky was almost black with clouds, 
and the sudden and violent squalls and showers tended to make navi- 
gation dangerous. 

So that long, weary night Love lay in her narrow berth, feeling how 
the boat rose and fell on the surging water, even in the sheltered bay, 
and her homesick longing seemed too much for her to bear, held back 
as she was by force. 

This strange, desperate mania for home that had seized upon her 
seemed almost unnatural. It seemed to her that unless she went straight 
home, there and then, she should die. Why it should have arisen she 
knew not: all she knew or thought of was that home she must go, no 
matter what the cost. 

Oh, if she could only walk on the sea !—or, if it were only miles on 
miles of land that lay between her and that aged couple whose hold 
on her heart had grown so suddenly strong! No storm could have kept 
her from them then. She wondered if it looked just the same at home 
as it used to look, with the bright fire, the telescope, and other familiar 
objects in their places, and her father and mother sitting on either side 
the hearth. From that her thoughts went off to sea. The boat rocked 
frightfully, and she wondered whether Reuben’s ship was thus rocking 
on the angry billows, and whether it was almost at home. God save all 
sailors to-night! And as she lay there wakeful, Love struck the balance 
between her two modes of life. She saw how simple, and sweet, and 
happy, had been those island days, with no deceit in them; she saw 
how her gay life, even though her aunt truly loved her, had been false 
—a striving after excitement, full of aims worldly and unworthy ; and 
that which had been brightest in it 40 Aer, was now a memory to blush 
over. But it has caused her to neglect those dear, waiting ones—had 
made her letters few and unsatisfactory—had rendered her careless 
of news from Reuben; and “Oh, if I can only get home once 
more!” sighed poor Love, on her hard pillow. 

Next morning no one could have told where the sun was. The 
storm had not passed over, the wind was still high, and the waves were 
boisterous, but there was neither rain nor fog. And the captain, with 
a grave face, told his passengers that he should go at all msks; but 
did not advise them to accompany him. Some went on shore at once; 
but Love smiled bitterly at his warning, and struggled up on deck, 
where the wind would have blown her away if she had not clung to 
the rails, and cowered down, there to watch the homeward progress. 
It was a long and tedious trip, the violence of the waves baffled them 
so. In the distance they could see the masts of a vessel rising out of 
the water, every other part submerged; that was a dangerous sand- 
bar, the captain said, and his voice had a gloomy ming in it. 
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The hours went on, and the boat went on. Thirty miles of ocean 
lie between the continent and Nantucket Island, but the waters are 
safer there than outside. At length the voyage was drawing near its 
end : and Love began to see the long, low outline of her native isle. 
Yes, they had come in safety. 

The ship sailed into the bay off Town, and was moored at her 
accustomed resting-place. Men came crowding upon her, eager to 
hear and to tell news of the storm. The bodies of three men had 
been washed up on the Madaquet shore the night before, they said, 
and guns of distress had been heard at intervals, though to-day no 
ships were to be seen. 

“Is the ‘Star of the Seas’ in?” asked the captain—for his brother 
was the chief officer of that good ship. And that good ship was 
Reuben’s ship, and Love’s heart beat as she listened. | 

“No. It’s time she was, though. But she won’t come near the shore 
during this weather. It must be pretty wild over towards Sconsett.” 

“Wild!” cried another voice amid the townsmen. ‘You may 
say that. Old Caldecot came over to-day ; and he says the sea is 
higher at Sconsett than it has been these fifty years past.” 

“A rough day for old Caldecot to come over. How did he get 
here ?” 

“In his light covered waggon. You see he’s anxious about the ‘Star 
of the Seas,’ and thought he might hear something : his son’s on board. 
He says, too, the bank at Sconsett is undermining, and some of the 
people have left their cottages in fear of being washed away. That'll 
tell ye what the storm Is.” 

Love felt faint. Zheir cottage was close to the sea. 

‘“Will some one get a conveyance and take me across the island?” 
she asked. ‘‘I must go at once to Sconsett.” 

“Better not, Miss Folyer,” said the captain. “It is nearly night 
now. You must stay at the hotel till to-morrow.” 

Love answered nothing. To Sconsett she would go, though she had 
to walk it: but she would not provoke more opposition. 

She found an escort in old Caldecot, having met him just as she 
landed. He was about to start for home: and Love gladly got into 
his light waggon—as it was called—and took her seat beside him. The 
old man did not say much to her: he was too full of anxiety for Reuben, 
and in truth for affairs also at Sconsett; and they drove along in silence 
and very slowly. The sandy road was deep-rutted, but the horse did 
his best. Now and then Love could see a white milestone gleaming 
through the night, and her heart throbbed wildly as she thought how 
every step was bringing her nearer home. 

They came in sight of Sconsett at last; a few glimmering lights 
showed where the village lay, and the loud roar of the surf grew 
almost deafening. Love never heard the roar so loud before, she 
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thought, and wondered whether that was because she had been absent 
so long. It was beginning to rain again, and the wind was strong and 
cold. Love shivered, and hoped the fire would be bright indoors. 
They drove down the lane into the village ; and then became conscious 
of some unusual stir. 

‘“‘What’s the matter? ” asked Mr. Caldecot, nervously, of a boy who 
was running. 

‘‘ A ship’s been driven aground over by the ‘ Humane House,’ and 
some of the men have come ashore,” was the answer. “It’s thought 
no lives will be lost. That’s not the worst,” added the lad, hurriedly. 
‘* Seth Coffin’s house has been swept away, and Starbuck’s is going 
next. The waves reach to the very top of the bank, and it crumbles 
every minute.” 

‘*“God help us!” exclaimed Mr. Caldecot. ‘None other can!” | 

Starbuck’s going next! And whose would be next? Love knew 
too well. Mr. Starbuck was their nearest neighbour: and how was it 
that their house had not already gone? Perhaps the water had more 
force lower down the bank. 

In an agony of terror and suspense, Love sprang from the waggon, 
and ran in the direction of her home. The people were gathered in 
crowds, some of the women were sobbing and some were screaming : 
the place was lit up with the strange glare of many lanterns. Love 
sped shudderingly by the yawning chasm where a house had stood. A 
loud crash, the mad roar of the waves, and piercing shrieks, told that 
the next house was going at that moment. Love sped on. She had 
to make her way through heaps of furniture brought from the perilled 
houses, and through throngs of people. She saw her own little 
weather-beaten home at length, and was rushing towards it when she 
found herself held back. 

“What would you do, girl! It is dangerous to go any nearer.” 

‘‘ Where are my father and mother ?” she moaned. 

The waves roared louder and more hungrily, bits of bank crumbled 
and slipped away momently, and she was not heard. 

‘‘Beriah Folyer!” the people shouted. ‘ Make haste! There is 
not a moment to lose! You are a dead man if you wait longer.” 

Captain Folyer appeared at the window, his wife on his arm, and 
stood there calmly. His hair had turned white. A great fear fell on 
those around : they saw that his senses had deserted him; his mind was 
wandering. 

“ Neighbours,” he said, “it is God’s will. We will not leave our 
house. We have lived here, and we will die here. We have nothing 
to live for. God is sending His waves and billows upon us. Do not 
disturb us !” 

“Father ! dear father!” shrieked Love. 

He looked uncertainly around. ‘I had a daughter once,” he. said ; 
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‘“‘she forsook me. There is nothing to live for. We will go with 
our house!” And they disappeared from the window, and shut it. 

‘‘ He has gone mad,” gasped the people. ‘‘ And his door is bolted ! 
Oh! what will be done ?” 

The house was trembling. Those who had tried the door came 
rushing back for dear life. The bank was already ominously shaking. 
Love, helpless and struggling, was held back by the terrified women. 

At that moment a panting, breathless young fellow, in the garb of a 
sailor, dashed up amid the crowd, went to the door and forced it open. 
The wind howled, the torches gave an uncertain, whiffling light ; and 
nobody knew more until they saw Captain and Mrs. Folyer amid them, 
brought out by this courageous young sailor. 

“Ts it thee, Reuben !” cried the delighted father. ‘‘ How did thee 
get here?” 

“Tt is our ship that is come ashore, father.” 

Love had fainted. She woke up to find Reuben’s arm around her. 

“ Reuben ?” she whispered. 

‘¢- Yes, my darling, even so. I told you the storms should not keep 
me from you: and here I am, and the two years are up.. But, Love, I 
tremble for the present I was to bring from over the seas. Should our 
good ship go to pieces before morning, the box of cashmeres will go 
with it.” 

‘’Oh, Reuben, what matter the cashmeres now that I have you,” she 
murmured. 

But the ship did not go to pieces : the “Star of the Seas” was saved, 
and the box with it. 

And a little rest and Love’s dear presence brought Captain Folyer’s 
mind back. He and his wife and Love and Reuben soon moved into 
a better and larger house, where they would all live together. And 
there was not a happier or a prouder young dame than Love Caldecot, 
when she would drive with her husband over to Town, attired in one 
of the handsome cashmeres. 
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~OVER THE SILVER RHINE. 


WE sat beside a window, 
We friends and travellers three, 

Journeying through the old world lands, 
From a country over the sea. 

And the broad fields lay beneath us, 
Hedged with the clustering vine, 

As we glanced from out our window 
Over the silver Rhine. 


Along its banks were clustered 
Old towns and hamlets fair ; 

And the sound of the chime-bells ringing 
Filled e’er and anon the air. 

And the water danced and sparkled 
Like gems in the summer’s shine, 

As we looked from out our window 
Over the brilliant Rhine. 


And we saw the swift boats gliding 
On the golden waves below, 

Or anchored, listlessly swaying 
With the river’s ebb and flow. 

And we marked afar in the distance 
Its current’s shining line, 

As we leaned from out our window 
Over the murm’ring Rhine. 


And we talked of the Past and the Future ; 
And the blessed hopes that rise, 
In the golden glow of summer, 
To the youthful dreamer’s eyes. 
Sweet were our dreams that moming, 
Oh, early friends of mine! 
As we gazed from out our window 
Over the beautiful Rhine. 


Now years have rolled between us, 
And that moming’s golden glow, 

With its pictures and its music, 
Are the things of long ago. 
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Over the Silver Rhine. 


And afar in Memory’s vista 
Those blessed visions shine, 
More fair than the golden ripples 

Over the sparkling Rhine. 


And still in the gloomy weather 
That comes with winter chill, 
When the blast is bleak and bitter, 
And the snow shrouds vale and hill, 
I think of that summer morning : 
And its blessed memories shrine, 
Like a sacred spot, that window 
Over the peaceful Rhine. 


We have stood since then by a river 
More dark than the ocean tide ; 
And two have crossed its waters, 
And are safe on the other side. 
I have dreamed of the vales they are treading, 
Where flowers of amaranth twine, 
More sweet than the shining landscape 
That is clasped by the flowing Rhine. 


And I think when I shall join them, 
In that country over the sea, 

We shall sit and dream together 
Once more, we pilgrims three. 

We shall look from heights supernal, 
Where Time’s broad river rolls, 

Sweeping away below us, 
With its freight of human souls ; 

And our dreams shall then be real, 
Lived out in the life divine, 

Of a morn more fair than shone ever 
Over the silver Rhine. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
_ MISS JANE IN TROUBLE. 


HE Grey Ladies held féte sometimes, as well as the outside world, 

and it was gay this evening in the Grey Nunnery. The Sisters 

were en soirée: no guests, however, were present; only themselves. 

The occasion, prompting it, was the return of Sister Mildred: Sister 

Mildred grown young again, as she laughingly told them, so sprightly 
did she feel in her renewed health and strength. 

She‘had brought some treasures back with her: contributed by the 
kind relatives with whom she had been staying. A basket of luscious 
hot-house grapes ; a large, rich, home-made plum-cake ; and two bottles 
of cowslip wine. These good things had been set out on the table of 
the parlour, and the whole of the Ladies sat round, listening to Sister 
Mildred’s glowing accounts of her visit and of its pleasant doings. 

‘‘Why, my dears, they would fain have kept me till next year,” she 
rejoined in answer to a remark: and her hearing was for the time so - 
much improved that the small ear-trumpet, hanging by a ribbon from 
her waist, was scarcely ever taken up. ‘‘I had a battle, I assure you, 
to get away. My cousin has two charming little girls with her, her 
grandchildren, and the little mites hid the key of my box, so that it 
should not be packed; and they cried bitterly when I was ready to 
start.” 

‘You will be sorry now that you have resigned the superiorship to 
me, ’ whispered Mary Ursula, taking up the trumpet to per “T will 
give it back to you.” 


‘*Ah, my dear, no. I would not be head again for the world. I am 
VOL, XVI. * Y 
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better, as you see, thanks to our merciful Father in Heaven; so much 
better that I can hardly beiieve it to be myself; but to keep well I must 
have no care or trouble. I shall be of less use here now than any 
of you.” 

“ You will be of every use, dear Sister Mildred, if only to help me 
with Counsel,” returned Mary. 

‘Qh, it is pleasant to be at home again,” resumed ‘the elder lady, 
her face beaming from under its crisp muslin cap. ‘‘ The sojourn with 
my’ relatives has been delightful ; but, after all, there’s no place like 
home. And you must give me an account, dear sisters, of all that has 
occurred during nfy absence. See to the thief in that candle!” 

‘“There’s not very much to relate, I think,” observed Sister Betsey, 
as she attended tothe thief. ‘“‘ We had an adventure here, though, one 
night. Tom Dance’s son went on to the chapel ruins to shoot a sea-bird 
for somebody at Stilborough, and his pistol exploded, and wounded him 
dreadfully. He came crawling here to be taken in.” 

‘‘What do you say, dear?” asked Sister Mildred, her hand to her 
ear. ‘‘Tom Dance brought a sea-bird here ? ” 

“No. His son, young Dance ——” 

But Sister Betsey’s explanation was cut short by a loud, peremptory 
ring at the house-bell. Rings at that time of the evening, for it was 
close upon nine o'clock, generally betokened notice of illness or 
accident. Sister Ann hastened to the door, and the others held their 
breath. 

‘Who is ill? Is any case of calamity brought in?” quickly de- 
manded Sister Mildred on her return. 

“No ill case of any kind,” replied Sister Ann, as she approached 
Mary Ursula. ‘“‘It is a visitor for you, madam.” 

“For me!’’ exclaimed Mary, feeling surprised. ‘Is it my uncle— 
Mr. Castlemaine ?” 

‘Tt is Lawyer Knivett, from Stilborough,” said Sister Ann. “ His 
business is very particular, he says.” 

Mary Ursula glanced around as she rose. It would scarcely be con- 
venient for him to come'in amid all the ladies; and she desired Sister 
Ann to take him to the dining-room. A cold, bare room it looked, its 
solitary candle standing at one end of the dinner-table, as she entered. 
Mr. Knivett came forward and held out his hand. 

‘Will you forgive my disturbing you at this time, my dear Miss 
Castlemaine?” he asked. ‘I should have been here an hour or two 
ago; but first of all I waited for the violence of the storm to pass, and 
then, just as I was getting into my gig, a client came up from a distance, 
and insisted on an interview. Had I put off coming until to-morrow 
morning, it might"have been midday before I got here.” 

They were sitting down as he spoke: Mary by the end of the table 
where the candle stood: he drew a chair so close in front of her that 
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his knees nearly touched hers. Mary was inwardly wondering what his 
visit could relate to. A curious thought, bringing its latent unpleasant- 
ness, crossed her—that it might have to do with Anthony. 

‘“‘My dear lady, I am the bearer of some sad news for you,” he began. 
“ People have said, you know, that a lawyer is like a magpie—a bird of 
ill-omen.” 

She caught up her breath with a sigh of pain. What was it that he 
had to tell her? 

‘‘It concerns your father’s old friend and clerk, Thomas Hill,” went 
on Mr. Knivett. ‘ He was your friend too.” 

“Ts he ill?” gasped Mary. 

“He was ill, my dear Miss Castlemaine.” 

The stress on the one word was so peculiar that the inference seemed 
all too plain. Mary rose in agitation. 

‘¢ Surely—surely he is not dead ?” 

‘‘Sit down, my dear young lady. I know how grieved you will be: 
but agitation will not do any good. He died this afternoon at five 
o'clock.” 

There ensued asilence. Mary’s breath was rising in gasps. ‘ And' 
—I—was not sent for to him!” she cried, greatly agitated. 

“There was no time to send,” replied Mr. Knivett. ‘ He had been 
ailing for several days past, but the doctor—it was Tillotson—said it 
was nothing: poor Hill himself thought it was not. This afternoon a 
change for the worse occurred, and I was sent for. There was no time 
for anything.” 

She pushed back the brown hair, braided so simply under the muslin 
cap. Past memories were crowding upon her, mixing themselves up 
with present pain. The last time she had seen the surgeon, Tillotson, 
was the night when her father was found dead on his sofa, and poor 
Thomas Hill was mourning over him. 

‘ Hill said more than once to me that he should not last long, now 
his master was gone,” resumed the lawyer: “but I thought it was but 
an old man’s talk, grieving after his many years’ master and friend. He 
was right, however.”’ 

Regrets were stealing upon Mary. She had not, she thought, taken 
as much notice of this faithful old man as she ought. Why, oh why, 
in that one sole visit she had made to Stilborough, to Mrs. Ord, did 
she not call to see him? These reproaches strike on us all when a 
friend passes away. The tears were trickling down her cheeks. 

“ And I should not have hastened over here to tell you this of itself, 
Miss Castlemaine ; you’d have heard it soon enough without that: ill 
news travels fast. But nothing can be done without your sanction ; 
hardly the first coffin ordered. You are left sole executor.” 

“Tam! Executor!” 

‘‘Executrix, I should have said; but the other word comes more 
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ready. His will does not contain ten lines, I think, for I made it ; and 
there’s not a name mentioned in it but yours. Every stick and stone 
is left to you ; and sole, full power in all ways.” 

‘But what shall I do, Mr. Knivett? To leave me executor !” 

‘“My dear young lady, I knew you would be distressed at the first 
blush of the thing. I was surprised when he gave me the directions ; 
but he would have it so. He had a notion, I fancy, that it might 
serve to take you abroad a bit out-of this place: he did not like your 
being here.” 

‘‘T know he did not. I strove to convince him I was happy when 
he came ever here in the summer ; but he could not think it.” 

‘‘Justso. His money is well and safely invested, and will bring you 
in about three hundred and fifty pounds a year. There’s some silver, 
too, and other knicknacks. It is all yours.” 

“What a good, kind, faithful man he was!” she said, her eyes 
streaming. ‘‘ Good always, in every relation of life. He has gone to 
his reward.” 

“Ay, ay,” nodded Mr. Knivett. ‘‘ Hill was better than some of his 
neighbours, and that’s a fact.” 

‘But I can never act!” she exclaimed. ‘I should not know what 
to do, or how to do it.” 

‘‘My dear Miss Mary, you need not trouble yourself on that score. 
Give me power, and I will make it all as easy for you as an old shoe. 
In fact, I will act instead of you. Not for gain,” he added impres- 
sively : ‘I must do this little matter for you for friendship’s sake. 
Nay, my dear, you must meet this as it is meant: remember my long 
friendship with your father.” 

‘You are very kind,” she faltered. 

“ Have you a pen and ink at hand?” 

She brought one, and he caused her to assign to him the necessary 
power. Then he asked her wishes as to temporary matters, and they 
consulted for a few minutes together : but she was glad to leave all to 
Mr. Knivett that she could leave. 

‘‘There has been another death at Stilborough to-day: at least, not 
more than a mile or two from it,” observed the lawyer, as he rose to 
leave. ‘“ You have not heard of it, I suppose?” 

He had his back to her as he spoke, having turned to take up his 
over-coat, which lay on the children’s form. Mary replied that she had 
not heard anything. 

‘Sir Richard Blake-Gordon’s dead.” 

A great thump seemed to strike her heart. It stood still, and then 
went bounding on again. 

‘“‘ His death was very sudden,” continued the lawyer, still occupied 
with his coat. ““ He fell down in a fit and never spoke again. Never 
recovered consciousness at all, Sir William tells me.” 
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Mary lifted her eyes. Mr. Knivett had turned back to her then. 

“« Sir—William ?” she stammered, feeling confused in all ways. The 
title was spoken too suddenly : it sounded strange to her; unnatural. 

‘‘ It was he who came in and detained me: he had to see me upon 
an urgent matter. He is sadly cut up.” 

Hardly giving himself time to shake her hand, Mr. Knivett bustled 
away. In passing the parlour-door, Sister Mildred was coming out of 
it. She and the lawyer were great friends, though they very rarely saw 
each other. He could not stay longer then, he said; and she and 
Mary went with him to the door, and walked with him across the waste 
ground to the gate. 

The storm had entirely passed: it was the same evening told of in 
the last chapter when Miss Hallet took a trip to the blacksmith’s : the 
sky was clear again and bright with a few stars. The storm had been 
one of those violent ones when the rain seems to descend in pitiless 
torrents. A great gutter of water was streaming along in front of the 
Grey Nunnery on the other side the low bank that divided the path 
from the road. Mr. Knivett’s horse and gig waited in the road just 
out of the running water. The night was warm and still, balmy almost 
as in summer, though it was getting late in the year. Ten ocloce was 
striking from the N unnery clock. 

‘‘T shall be over again in a day or two,” said Mr. Rivet to the 
ladies, as he took a leap from the bank over the gutter, and the groo:n 
held the apron aside for him to get up. 

The two ladies stood at the gate and watched him drive off. It was, 
indeed, a lovely night now, all around quiet and tranquil. Mary, with 
a sobbing sigh, said a word to Sister Mildred of the cause that ha:l 
brought the lawyer over ; but the good Sister heard, as the French say, 
& tort et a travers. 

Now, of all queer items of news, what should the ladies de been 
pouring into the ex-superior’s ear during Miss Castlemaine’s absence 
from the parlour, but the unsatisfactory rumours just now beginning 
to circulate through the village to the detriment of Jane Hallet. Her 
mind full of this, no wonder Sister Mildred was more deaf than need 
have been to Mary’s words. 

‘‘It is a very extraordinary thing, my dear,” she responded to Mary ; 
‘and I think she must have lost her senses.” 

At that same moment, sounds, as of fleet footsteps, dawned on 
Mary’s ear in the stillness of the night. A minute before, a figure 
might have been seen flying down the cliffs from the direction of Miss 
Hallet’s dwelling ; a panting, sobbing, crying woman: or rather, girl. 
She darted across the road, nobody being about, and made for the 
path that would take her by the Grey Nunnery. The ladies turned to 
her as she came into view. It Jooked like Jane Hallet. Jane in her 
best things, too. She was weeping aloud; she. seemed in desperate 
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distress: and not until she was flying past the gate did she see the 
ladies standing there. Sister Mildred, her head running on what she 
had heard, glided out of the gate-way to arrest and question her. 

“Jane, what 1s amiss P ” 

Startled at the sight of the ladies, startled at their accosting her, 
Jane, to avoid them, made a spring off the pathway into the road. 
The bank was slippery with the rain, and she tried moreover to clear 
the running stream below it, just as Mr. Knivett had done. But her 
foot slipped, and she fell heavily. 

Sister Mildred stooped over the bank, and held out her hand. Was 
Jane stunned? No: but just for the minute or two she could not stir- 
She put one hand to her side as Sister Mildred helped her on to the 
path. Of no use to try to escape now. 

“ Are you hurt, child?” 

‘¢J—I think I am, ma’am,” panted Jane. “I fell on my side.” And , 
she burst into the sobs again. 

‘‘ And now tell me what the matter is, and where you were going to.”’ 

‘“‘ Anywhere,” sobbed the girl. ‘My aunt has turned me out of doors.” 

‘“‘ Dear me!” cried Sister Mildred. ‘When did she turn you out of 
doors ?” 

‘““Now. When I got in from Stilborough, she-—-she—Oh, she is so 
very violent! I have never seen her so before.” 

‘‘But where were you running to now?” persisted Sister Mildred. 
‘‘ There ; don’t sob in that way.” 

“‘ Anywhere,” repeated Jane hysterically. ‘I can sit under a hedge 
till morning and then go to Stilborough. I am too tired to go back to 
Stilborough now.” 

Sister Mildred, who had held her firmly by the arm. all this time, 
considered before she spoke again. Fearing there might be too much 
cause to condemn the girl, she yet could not in humanity suffer her to 
go ‘“‘anywhere.” Jane was an especial favourite with all the Sisters. 
At least, she used to be. 

**Come in, child,” she said. ‘ We will take care of you until the 
morning. And then—why we must see what is to be done. Your 
aunt, so self-contained and calm a woman, must have had some great 
cause, I fear, for turning you out.”’ 

Crying, wailing, sobbing, and in a state altogether of strange agita- 
tion, Jane suffered the Sister to lead her indoors, resisting not. Mary 
Ursula spoke a kind word or two to encourage her. It was no time for 
reproach: even if the Grey Ladies had deemed it their province to 
administer it. 

Jane was shown to a room. One or two beds were always kept made 
up in the Grey Nunnery. Sister Betsey, invariably cheerful and plea- 
sant with all the world, whether they were good or bad, poor or rich, 
went in with Jane and stayed to help her undress, chatting while she 
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did it. And so the evening came to an end, and the house was at 
length steeped in quietness. 

But in the middle of the night an alarm arose. Jane Hallet was ill. 
Her room was next to that of Sisters Ann and Pheeby: they heard her 
moaning, and hastened to her. 

“Mercy be good to us!” exclaimed the former, startled out of all 
equanimity by what she saw and heard. ‘We must call the Lady 
Superior.” 

“‘No, no; not her,” corrected the calmer Sister Phoeby. “Sister 
Mildred must deal with this.” | 

So the very unusual expedient was resorted to of disturbing the ex- 
superior in her bed, who was so much older than any of them. Sister 
Mildred dressed, and proceeded to Jane’s room; and then lost not a 
minute in despatching a summons for Mr. Parker. Who came at once. 

At the early dawn of morning the wail of a feeble infant was heard 
within the chamber. A small sickly infant, that could not possibly live. 
The three Sisters mentioned were alone present. None of the others 
had been disturbed. 

‘‘The Baptismal basin,” whispered the elder lady to Sister Ann. 
“Make haste.” 

A china basin of great value, that had been an heirloom in the Grant 
family, was brought in half filled with water. Sister Mildred rose—she 
had bent for a minute or two in silent prayer—took the infant in. her 
arms, sprinkled it with the water, and named it “Jane.” Laying it 
down gently on the bed, the room knelt again. Even Mr. Parker 
turning from the bed, put his one knee on a chair. 

By the time the Grey Ladies generally rose, all signs and symptoms 
of bustle were over. Nothing remained to tell of what the night had 
brought forth, save the sick bed of Jane Hallet, and a dead infant 
(ushered into the world all too soon), covered reverently over with a 
sheet in the corner. 

Breakfast done with, Sister Mildred betook herself up the cliff to 
Miss Hallet’s, her ear-trumpet hanging from her waist-band. It was a 
painful interview. Never had the good Sister witnessed more pitiable 
distress. Miss Hallet’s share in the pomp and pride of life had not 
been much, perhaps: but such as it was, it had now passed away from 
her for ever. . 

‘‘T had far rather have died,” moaned the pcor lady, in her bitter 
feeling, her wounded pride. ‘Could I have died yesterday morning, 
before this dreadful thing was revealed, I should have been compara- 
tively happy. Heaven hears me say it.” 

“Tt is a sad world,” sighed Sister Mildred, fixing the trumpet to her . 
ear: “arid it is a dreadful thing for Jane to have been drawn into its 
wickedness. But we must judge her charitably, Miss Hallet; she is 
but young.” 
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Miss Hallet led the Sister upstairs, undid Jane’s locked drawer with 
the blacksmith’s borrowed key, and exhibited its contents. Sister 
Mildred, a lover of fine work, could not avoid expressing admiration, as 
she took up the things one by one. 

‘Why, they are beautiful!” she‘cried. ‘‘ Look at the quality of the 
lace and cambric! No gentleman’s child could have better things pro- 
vided than these. Poor Jane! she must have known well, then, what 
was coming. And such sewing! She learnt that from us-” 

“Never, so long as she lives, shall she darken my doors again,” was 
the severe answer. ‘“‘ You must fancy what an awful shock it was to 
me, Sister Mildred, when I opened this drawer last evening. Our 
family has been reduced lower and lower by ill-fortune; but never yet 
by disgrace.” 

‘I’m sure I can’t understand it,” returned the puzzled Sister. “Jane 
was the very last girl I could have feared for. Well, well, it cannot be 
mended now. We will keep her until she is about again, Miss Hallet.” 
‘“‘T should put her outside the Nunnery gate to-day !” came the stern 
reply. : 

“That would kill her,” said Sister Mildred, shaking her head in 
compassion. “And the destroying of her body would not save her 
soul. The greater the sin, the greater, remember, was the mercy of our 
Lord and Master.”’ | 

‘She can never hold up her head in this world again. And for 
myself, as I say, I would far rather be dead than live.” 

‘She won’t hold it up as she has held it ; it is not to be expected,” 
acknowledged Sister Mildred, with an emphatic nod. ‘“ But—well— 
we must see what can be done with her when she’s better. Will you 
come to see her, Miss Hallet ?” 

‘¢ J come to see her!” repeated the indignant relative, feeling the 
proposal as nothing less than an outrage. ‘I would not come to see 
her if she lay dying. Unless it were to reproach her with her shame.” 

‘You are all hardness now,” said indulgent Sister Mildred, “and 
perhaps I should be, in your place: I know what a bitter blow it is. 
But the anguish will subside. Time heals the worst sores: and the 
more we are weaned from this world the nearer we draw to Heaven.” 

She dropped her trumpet, held Miss Hallet’s hand in hers, and 
turned to depart. That ruffled lady, after escorting her to the door, 
fastened locks and bars, as if she wanted to have no more to do with 
the outer world, and would fain deny it entrance. 

‘‘Oh, ma’am, what a sight o’ news is this!” broke forth staring 
Nancy Gleeson, meeting the Grey Lady face to face at a sudden turn- 
ing of the cliff path, and lifting her two hands in reprobation. 

It was the first instalment of the public unpleasantness: an unplea- 
santness that must perforce arise, and could only be met. Of no use 
for Sister Mildred to say ‘‘ What do you mean?” or ‘ Jane, Hallet is 
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nothing to you.” The miserable news had gone flying about the village 
from end to end ; it could neither be arrested nor the comments on it 
checked. 

“I can’t stay talking this morning, Nancy Gleeson,” replied the deaf 
lady ; who guessed, more than heard, what the theme must be. ‘“ You 
had better go home to your little ones : they may be setting themselves 
on fire again.” . 

‘““*Twarn’t so over long ago she was a lugging our Bessy up the 
path, and she lodked fit to drop over it; all her breath gone, and her 
face the colour o’ chalk,” continued Nancy, disregarding the injunction. 
‘‘Seemed to me, ma’am, then,as if ’twas odd. Well, who’d ever 
ha’ thought it!” 

Sister Mildred was yards away, and Nancy Gleeson’s words were 
wasted on the air. At the foot of the cliff, as she was crossing the 
road, Mrs. Bent saw her from the inn-door, and came over with a 
solemn face. 

“‘ How is she doing?” asked the landlady, speaking close to Sister 
Mildred’s ear. 

“‘ Pretty well.” 

‘¢T shall never be surprised at anything after this, ma’am; never. 
When Molly, all agape, brought the news in this morning, I could 
have sent a plate at her head, for repeating what I thought was nothing 
but impossible scandal. Miss Hallet will be fit to hang herself.” 

‘“‘It is a sad, grievous thing for all parties, Mrs. Bent,’’ spoke Sister 
Mildred. “ Especially for Jane herself.” 

‘One can’t help pitying her, poor young thing. To have blighted 
her life at her age! And anything that’s wanted for her while she’s 
sick, that the Nunnery may be out of, please send over to me for. 
She’s heartily welcome to it, Sister Mildred.” 

The Sister nodded her thanks, and walked on. Mr. Parker over- 
took her at the Nunnery-door, and they went up together to the sick- 
room. ; 

Jane lay, white and wan, on the pillow, Sister Mona standing by her 
side. She looked so still and colourless that for the moment it might 
have been thought she was dead. Their entrance, however, caused 
her eyes to open ; and then a faint shade of pink tinged her face. 

Mr. Parker ordered some refreshment to be administered ; and Sister 
Mona left to get it. ‘‘See that she has it at once,” he said, speaking ~ 
into the trumpet. ‘I am in a hurry just now, and cannot stay.” 

“Ts any one ill?” asked Sister Mildred. 

‘A child up at the coast-guard station is in convulsions, and they 
have sent for me in haste. Good moming, madam, for the present. 
T’ll call in on my return.” 

‘Only one moment, doctor,” cried Sister Mildred, following him 
out to the corridor, and speaking in a whisper. “Is Jane in danger?” 


~ . 
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“No, I think not. She must be kept quiet.” 

Infinitely to the astonishment of Sister Mildred, somewhat to her 
scandal, Mr. Harry Castlemaine appeared on the staircase, close upon 
the descent of the doctor. He must have come in to the Nunnery 
when the latter let himself out. Taking off his hat, he advanced straight 
to Sister Mildred, the open door at which she was eae no doubt 
indicating to him the sick-room. 

‘‘ By your leave, Sister Mildred,” he said, with a grave and pleasant 
smile—and passed in. 

She was too utterly astonished to stop him. But she followed him 
in, and laid her arresting hand on his arm. 

‘Mr. Harry—Harry Castlemaine, what do you mean by this? Do 
you think, sir, I can allow it?” 

‘IT must speak a word or two to Jane,” he whispered in her ear, 
catching up the trumpet of his own accord. “ Dear lady, be charitable, _ 
and leave me with her just for a minute. On my honour, my stay shall 
not much exceed that.” 

And, partly through his persuasive voice, and smile, and hands, for 
he gently took her to the door, partly in her own anxiety to obey the 
doctor’s injunction of keeping Jane quiet, and wholly because she felt 
bewildered and helpless, Sister Mildred found herself outside in the 
corridor again, the door shut behind her. 

‘My goodness!” cried the perplexed lady to herself. ‘It’s well 
it’s me that’s here, and not the younger Sisters.” 

In two minutes, or little more, he came out again: his hand held 
forth. 

‘¢ Thank you, dear Sister Mildred. I thank you from my heart.” 

‘“‘ No, I cannot take it,” she said, turning pointedly away from his 
offered hand. 

« Are you so offended that I should have come in 2” 

‘Not at that: though it is wrong. You know why I cannot touch 
your hand in friendship, Harry Castlemaine.” 

He stood a moment, as though about to make a reply ; but closed 
his lips, without doing it. ‘‘God bless you, dear lady, you are all very 
good: I don’t know what Greylands would do without you. And— 
please—” he added, turning back again a step or two. 

“ Please what ?” demanded Sister Mildred. 

‘‘Do not blame fer. She does not deserve it. I do.” 

He went softly down the stairs and let himself out. John Bent was 
standing at his door as he came in view of the Dolphin, and Harry 
crossed over. But when he got up, John had disappeared indoors. 
There was no mistaking that the movement was intentional, or the 
feeling that caused the landlord to shun him. Harry Castlemaine 
stood still by the bench, evidently very much annoyed. Presently he 
began to whistle, slowly and softly, a habit of his when in deep thought. 
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A knot of fishermen had gathered round the small boats on the 
beach, and were talking together less lazily than usual; possibly, and 
indeed probably, their exciting theme was the morning’s news. One 
of them detached himself from the rest and came up towards the 
Dolphin, remarking that he was going to “ wet his whistle.” Mr. Tim 
Gleeson in a blue nightcap. 

To judge by his flushed face and his not altogether steady gait, the 
whistle had been wetted already. When he saw Mr. Harry Castlemaine 
standing there, he came straight up to him, touching his cap. That 
trifling mark of respect he did observe: but when he had got a glass 
within him, there was no such hail-fellow-well-met in all Greylands as 
Tm Gleeson. He would have accosted Mr. Castlemaine himself. 

‘In with the tide, Gleeson?” remarked Harry—who was always 
pleasant with the men.. 

“‘Her’s just gone out, sir,” returned Gleeson, alluding to the boat. 
‘*T didn’t go in her.” 

‘‘ Missed her, eh?” A misfortune Mr. Gleeson often met with. 

‘Well, I did miss of her, as might be said. I was a talking over 
the news, Mr. Harry, with Tuff and one or two on ’em, and her went 
and put off without me.” 

Harry wondered he was not turned off the boat altogether. But he 
said nothing : he ceased to take notice of the man, and resumed his 
whistling. Gleeson, however, chose to enter upon the subject of the 
“news,” and applied a hard word to Jane. 

Harry’s eagle glance was turned on the man like lightning. ‘“ What 
is that, Gleeson?” he asked in a quiet but imperious tone. 

And Mr. Tim Gleeson, owing no doubt to the wetting of the whistle, 
was SO imprudent as to repeat it. 

The next moment he seemed to have pins and needles in his eyes, 
and found himself flat on the ground. Struck to it by the stern hand 
of Mr. Harry Castlemaine. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
A TURBULENT SEA. 


BoisTERous weather. Ethel Reene, her scarlet cloak on, and her hat 
tied securely over her ears, was making her way to the top of the cliff 
opposite the coast-guard station. A somewhat adventurous expedition 
in such a wind ; but Ethel was well used tothe path. She sat down 
when she reached the top: dropped down, laughing heartily. For the 
blast seized rudely on her petticoats, and sent the silken cords and 
tassels of her cloak flying in the air. 

A glorious sea. A sea to look at to-day: to excite awe ; to impress 
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the mind with the marvellous works of the Great Creator. ‘“ Hitherto 
shalt thou come, but no farther, and here shall thy proud waves be stayed.” 

The waves were leaping mountains high; the foam and spray dashed 
aloft ; the sound of the roar was like prolonged thunder. Ethel sat 
with clasped hands and sobered face and heart, lost in contemplation 
of the Majesty seen and unseen. It was notthe time for silent thought 
to-day, or for telling her secrets to the sea: wonder, praise, awe, could 
alone fill the mind. 

‘“* What a grand scene!” 

The words were spoken close to her ear, and she turned her head 
quickly, holding her hat. The fastenings of her hair had blown away, 
and it fell around her in a wave of curls. Mr. North was the speaker. 
He had made his way up the rocks to watch this wondrous sea from 
that elevated place, not suspecting any one was there. 

‘“‘T do not think I ever saw it so rough as this,” said Ethel, as he 
took her hand in greeting, and then sat down beside her. 

‘‘T never saw it half as rough; never: but it has not been my 
privilege to live near the sea,” he answered. ‘Are you sure it is safe 
for you to sit here, Ethel?” 

‘*Oh yes. Iam ever so far from the edge, you see.” 

“I do not know,” he doubtingly answered; ‘the blast is strong. 
Mr. and Mrs, Castlemaine would warn you away, I fancy, did they see 
you here.” 

As if to impart weight to his words, a furious gust came sweeping 
along and over them. Ethel caught involuntarily to the hard ground 
and bent her head down. Mr. North hastily put his arm round he? 
for her protection. 

“You see, Ethel!” he spoke, when the rush had subsided. “It 1s 
dangerous for you. Had I not been here you might have been blown 
away.” 

‘“No, no; but—perhaps—I should not have remained after that. 
I do not think it was ever so fiercely rough.” 

As he was there, however, and holding her securely, she made no 
movement to go. Ah, how could she! was it not all too delicious '— 
bliss unutterable !—and the wind was such an excuse. In after years, 
whether for her they might be long or short, Ethel would never lose the 
remembrance of this hour. The panorama of that turbulent sea would 
be one of her mind’s standing pictures; the clasp of his arm never 
cease, when recalled, to cause her heart to thrill. 

They sat on, close together, speaking but a stray word nowand then, 
for it was nearly as difficult to hear anything said as it would have been 
for deaf Sister Mildred. By-and-by, as if the wind wanted a tempo- 
rary rest, its worst fury somewhat abated. 

‘“‘T wonder if I could sketch the sea?” cried Mr. North. ‘“ Perhaps 

could: if you will help me to hold the book, Ethel.” 
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He had his small sketch-book in his pocket : indeed he rarely went 
out without it: and he drew it forth. Ethel held the leaves down on 
one side the opened page, and he on the other; with his other hand 
he rapidly took the lines of the horizon before him, and depicted the 
mountainous billows of the raging sea. Just a few bold strokes—and 
he left the rest to be filled in at a calmer season. 

‘Thank you, that is enough,” he said to Ethel. But it took both 
their efforts to close the book again securely. The wind had all but 
torn its pages out ; a lawful prey. 

‘“‘ There are people existing who have never seen the sea,” remarked 
Ethel. ‘I wonder if they can form even a faint conception of the 
scene it presents on such a day as this ? ” 

‘Thousands and thousands have never seen it,” said Mr. North. 
“Perhaps millions—taking the world from Pole to Pole.” 

Ethel laughed at a thought that came to her. ‘‘ Do you know, Mr. 
North, there is an old woman at Stilborough who has never seen it. 
She has never in her life been as far as Greylands—only three 
miles. 

‘‘ It is scarcely believable.” 

“No: but itis true. It is old Mrs. Fordham. Her two daughters 
keep a cotton and tape shop in New Street. They sell fishing-tackle 
too, and writing-paper, and many other things. If you chose to go 
and ask Mrs. Fordham, for yourself, she would tell you she has never 
had the curiosity to come as far as this to see the sea.”- 

“But why P” 

“For no reason, she says, except that she has always been.a great 
stay-at-home. She had a good many children, for one thing, and they 
took up all the time of her best years.” 

‘“T should like to charter a gig and bring the old lady to see it to- 
day,” exclaimed Mr. North. ‘I wonder whether she would be 
astonished P ” 

‘She would run away frightened,” said Ethel, laughing. “ Will you 
please to tell me what the time is?” 

He took out his watch. It was past twelve o’clock ; and Ethel had 
to go. Mr. North drew her hand within his arm, seemingly as a matter 
of course, remarking that he must pilot her down the cliff. Ethel’s 
face was covered in blushes. She was too timid to withdraw her hand: 
but she thought what would become of her should Mr. or Mrs. 
Castlemaine meet them. Or even Madame! So they went on, arm- 
in-arm. 

“Should I make anything of this sketch,” said Mr. North, touching 
his pocket that contained the book; ‘anything of a water-colour, I 
mean, it shall be yours if you will accept it. A memento of this 
moming.” 

“Thank you,” murmured Ethel, her lovely face all blushes again. 
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‘You will think of me perhaps when you look at it once in a way. 
I may be far away ; divided from you by sea and land.” 

‘« Are you going soon ?” she stammered. 

‘I fear I shall have to go eventually. The—the business that is 
keeping me here does not advance at all; neither does it seem likely to.” 

“Ts business keeping you here? ”’ 

“Yes.” 

‘“‘T had no idea of that. Of what nature?” 

“It is partly connected with property.” 

‘The property that you told me might come to you by inherit- 
ance P” 

‘“Yes. The coming seems very far off though ; farther than ever: 
and I—I am doing myself no good by staying.” 

‘“No good!” exclaimed Ethel, in surprise. 

‘In one sense, I am not: individually, I am not. For, each day 
that I stay will only serve to render the pain of departing more in- 
tolerable.” 

Their eyes met. Ethel was at no loss to understand. Whether he 
meant her to, or not, he could scarcely have decided. But for ex- 
ercising some self-control, he must have spoken out plainly. And yet, 
to what end? This fair girl might never become more to him than 
she was now, and their mutual love would be flung away to die on the 
shoals of adverse fate ; as three parts of first love is in this world. 

He released jer when they were on level ground, and walked side 
by. side with her as far as Chapel Lane, Ethel’s way home to-day. 
There they stood to shake hands. 

‘<I wonder if we shall ever again sit together watching a sea such as 
this has been!” he said, retaining her hand, and gazing down at her 
conscious face. 

‘‘ We do not get a sea like this above once or twice a year.” 

“No. And when you get it next, nothing may be left of me here 
but the memory. Good-bye, Ethel.” 

She made her way homewards as swiftly as the wind would allow. 
Mr. North, somewhat sheltered under the lee of the Grey Nunnery, 
once he had passed the open chapel ruins, gave his mind up to thought. 
The little school-children, protected by the walls of the high building, 
were playing on the waste ground at ‘‘ You can’t catch me.” 

His position had begun to cause him very serious reflection : in fact, 
to worry him. Nothing could be more uncertain than it was, nothing 
more unsatisfactory. Should it turn out that Mr. Castlemaine had had 
any hand in injuring Anthony—in killing him, in short—why, then 
George North must give up all hope of Ethel. Ethel was to Mr. 
Castlemaine as a daughter, and that would bea sufficient bar to George 
North’s making her his wife. Long and long ago would he have 
declared himself to the Master of Greylands but for Charlotte Guise ; 
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he would go to him that very day, but for her, and say, ‘“‘I am your 
nephew, sir, George Castlemaine ;” and ask him candidly what he had 
done with Anthony. But only the bare mention of this pre-supposed 
line of conduct would upset poor Madame Guise utterly : she had im- 
plored, entreated, and commanded him to be silent. He might go 
away from Greylands, she said, and leave all the investigation to her; 
she did not want him to stay ; but to spoil every chance of tracing out 
Anthony’s fate—as she believed that would spoil it—was not to be 
heard of. This chafed Mr. North’s spirit somewhat : but he felt that 
he could not act in defiance of his brother’s widow. The morning’s 
interview on the cliff with Ethel had not tended to lessen the uneasi- 
ness and the embarrassments of his position, but rather to bring them 
more clearly before him. 

“It would be something gained if I could only ascertain how the 
estate was really left,” he said to himself as he glanced mechanically at 
the shouting children ; just as so many others, including his unfortunate 
brother, had said before him. “If it be, de facto, my Uncle James’s, 
why he could have had no motive for wishing Anthony out of the way: 
if it was left to my father, why, then it was absolutely Anthony’s, and 
the Uncle James was but a usurper. In that case—but it is very 
hard to think so ill of him. I wonder whether—” Mr. North made a 
pause to revolve the question—‘“-whether I could get anything out of 
Knivett? ” 

Deep in thought, the Nunnery passed, he unguardedly approached 
the open part by the beach. Whirr!—whew! His hat went one way, 
the skirts of his coat another. The latter, not being detached, had to 
return to their places ; but the hat was nowhere. 

Harry Castlemaine, chancing to pass, ran and caught it, and brought 
it, laughing, to Mr. North. The young men liked each other and 
were cordial when they met; but they had not advanced to intimacy. 
Each had his reasons for avoiding it: Harry Castlemaine never chose 

to become too friendly with any stranger sojourning at Greylands ; 
George North, under his present pseudo aspect, rather shunned the 
Castlemaines. 

“Tt is well heads are not loose as well as hats, or they’d be gone 
to-day,” said Harry, giving up the hat. ‘‘ Where’s your ribbon?” 

‘It had come unfastened from my button-hole. Thank you. What 
a grand sea it is !” 

“Wonderful. <A rare sea, even for Greylands. Good-day.” 

Like a great many more of us, Mr. North sometimes did things 
-upon impulse. As he crossed to the Dolphin, holding his hat on his 
head, the two-horse van came lumbering down the hill by the Nunnery 
‘on its way to Stilborough. Impulse—it certainly was not reason— 
induced George North to get inside and go off with it to the town: 
where he soon found the lawyer’s house. 
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Mr. North rang the bell, and was admitted to the clerks’ room ,; 
where a young man, with curled black hair and a nose like a parrot'’s, 
sat behind a desk near the window, writing: the rest of the clerks 
being at dinner. 

‘“Can I see Mr. Knivett?” asked George. 

The young man stretched his neck forward to take a look at the 
applicant. ‘It’s not office-hours,” said he in answer, his tone super- 
latively distant. 

“When will it be office-hours ?” 

“ After two o’clock. 

‘“‘Can I see him then—if I wait ? ” 

‘“‘ Well, yes, I suppose you can. There’s a chair,’—extending the 
feather-end of his pen to point it out: which caused the diamond ring 
he wore on his finger to flash in the sun-light. 

‘A vain young dandy,” thought George, as he sat down, regarding 
the ring, and the curled hair, and the unexceptionable white linen. 
The gentleman was in fact a distant relative of Squire Dobie’s, hold- 
ing himself to be far above all the fraternity of men of the law, and 
deeming it an extremely hard case that his friends should have put him 
into it. 

The silence, broken only by the scratching of the pen, was inter- 
rupted by the sudden stopping before the house of a horse and gig. 
An active little gentleman of middle age leaped out, came in, and 
opened the door of the room. 

‘‘Where’s Mr. Knivett, Dobie? At his dinner?” 

“Yes.” 

Away went the little. gentleman somewhere further on in the house. 
Almost immediately he was back again and Mr. Knivett with him. The 
latter opened the door. 

‘‘T am going out, Mr. Dobie. Don’t know how long I may be de- 
tained. Old Mr. Seaton’s taken ill.” And with that, he followed the 
little gentleman out, mounted the gig with him, and was gone. 

It had all passed so quickly that George North had not space to get 
ina word. He supposed his chance of seeing the lawyer for that 
day was at an end. 

Scarcely had the gig driven off, and Mr. Dobie brought back his 
head from gazing after it over the window-blind, when there entered 
a gentleman in deep mourning: a good-looking man with a some- 
what sad countenance. Mr. Dobie got off his stool with alacrity, 
and came forward. 

‘How are you, Sir William ?” 


Sir Wiliam Blake-Gordon—for it was he—returned the greeting : 


the two young men met occasionally ‘in society. 
*“CanIsee Mr. Knivett?” asked Sir William. 
“No, that you can’t,” returned the gentleman-clerk. ‘Charles 
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Seiton of the Hill has just fetched him out in a desperate hurry. 
Knivett, going out to the gig, put in his head to tell me old Seaton 
was taken ill. Wants his will altered, I suppose.” 

Sir William considered. ‘‘ Tell Mr. Knivett, then, that I will be 
here at about eleven o'clock to-morrow. I wish to see him particu- 
larly.” 

‘* All right,” said Mr. Dobie. 

Sir William was turning away when his eyes fell on George North, 
who had then risen preparatory to departure. He held out his hand 
cordially, and George North met it. A week or two previously, just 
before Sir Richard’s death, it chanced that they had met at a country 
inn and were detained there part of a day by a prolonged storm of rain 
and thunder. Each had liked the other, and quick acquaintanceship 
had been formed. 

‘“‘ Are you still at Greylands, Mr. North?” 

* Yes.” 

“Well, do not forget that I shall be very glad to see you. Come 
over at anytime.” 

‘‘Thank you,” replied George. 

The new baronet went out. Mr. Dobie, witnessing all this, began to 
fancy that the gentleman might be somebody worth being civil to. 

“Tam sorry Knivett should have started off in this sudden way,” 
he observed, his tone changed to ease, ‘“‘ but I suppose there was no 
help for it. Is there anything I can do for you?” 

“No,” returned George, ‘‘I fear not. I merely wanted to ask Mr. 
Knivett a question about a family in the neighbourhood.” 

‘‘] daresay I could answer it,” said Mr. Dobie. ‘I know all the 
best families as wellas Knivett does, or better : been brought up among 

“them.” 

“Do you know the Castlemaines ? ” 

" “ Well, I ought to.: My relatives, the Dobies of Dobie Hall, and the 
Greylands’ Rest people used to be as thick as inkle-weavers. Harry 
Castlemaine is one of my frends.” 

George North paused. An idea struck him that perhaps this young 
man might be able to give him some information : and, to tell the truth, 
though he had come to ask Mr. Knivett to do it, he had very little hope 
that the lawyer would. Atleast, there would be no harm in his putting 
the question. 

‘‘T am a stranger here,” he said. ‘‘ Until some weeks back I never 
was in this part of the world or knew a soul that inhabited it. But I 
have become acquainted with a few people; and, amidst them, with 
the Castlemaines. Did you know the old grandfather, Anthony ?” 

‘‘ Just as well as I knew my own grandfather.” 

‘‘ Greylands’ Rest was his, I fancy ?” 

‘* Of course it was.” 

VOL. XVI. Zz 
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“To whom did he leave it ? ” 

‘‘ Ah, that’s a question,” said Mr. Dobie, taking his penknife out 
to trim the top of one of his filbert nails. ‘‘ There was a nephew 
made his unexpected appearance on the estate last winter—a son of the 
elder brother | 

“‘T have heard,” interrupted George North ; “ Anthony Castlemaine.” 

“Just so. Well, he thought Greylands’ Rest was his; wanted to put 
in a claim to it; but Mr. Castlemaine wouldn’t allow it at any price. 
The claimant disappeared in some queer manner—you have no doubt 
heard of it—and James Castlemaine retains undisturbed possession. 
Which is said to be nine points of the law, you know.” 

‘‘Then, you do not know how it was left? whether it is legally 
his?” 

Mr. Dobie shook his head.’ “I'd not liketo bet upon it, either, way. 
If forced to do so, I’d lay it against him.” 

You think it was left to Anthony Castlemaine,” said George North 
quickly. ‘‘ That 1s, to Anthony’s father ; Basil, the eldest brother.” 

‘What J think is, that if Mr. Castlemaine could show he had 
any right to it, he would show it, and put an end to the bother,” spoke 
Mr. Dobie. 

‘¢ But le should be made to do this.’”” 

The clerk lifted his eyes from his nails, his eyebrows raised in sur- 
prise. ‘‘ Who is to make him?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know. Could not the law?” 

‘‘The law must get a leg to stand upon before it can act. It has not 
a right to interfere with Mr. Castlemaine. That young Anthony—if he’s 
not dead —might come back and enter a process against him for resti- 
tution, and all that: in that case James Castlemaine would have to 
show by what tenure he holds it. But it might be an awfully long and 
expensive affair; and perhaps end in nothing.” 

‘End in nothing? “ 

‘Why, you see, if old Anthony Castlemaine nely made a present, 
while he was yet living, of Greylands’ Rest to James, the latter would 
have to swear to it, and the thing would be done with. Some people 
think it was so. Others, and I for one, don’t fancy it was his at all, but 
that poor young Arthony’s.” 

‘‘'The Castlemaines have always been held to be men of honour, I 
believe ?” 

‘‘And we should never have doubted James to be one—but for his 
refusal to satisfy his nephew and the public. Nothing but that raised 
a doubt against him. It is blowing over now.” 

“You do not know, then, how Greylands’ Rest was left, or to 
whom ?” 

“No. I don’t believe anybody does know, save Mr. Castlemaine 
himself. Unless it’s Knivett. He may.” 





——~ wie, 
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“‘But I daresay Knivett would not tell—even if he were pumped.” 

Mr. Dobie burst into a laugh at the idea. ‘‘ Knivett tell the affairs 
of any of his clients,” said he. “You might as well set on and pump 
this high-backed chair as pump him.” 

The clerks, two of them, came in from dinner, and no more was 
said. George North walked back to Greylands, having taken ncthing 
by his journey: just.as the unfortunate Anthony had walked back so 
many months before. The wind was blowing worse than ever. Several 
people, chiefly women, had gathered on the beach to look at the sea ; 
but the spray and the roar nearly blinded and deafened them. Amidst 
others stood Mrs. Castlemaine, Ethel, and Flora; talking to them was 
the landlady of the Dolphin, a huge shawl tied over her head. George 
North approached. 

“It is surely worse than it was in the morning,’ 
speaking to the ladies. 

‘“‘ And what'll it be when the tide is full up again !” cried Mrs. Bent, 
whose tongue was ever of the readiest. ‘‘ Twenty years I’ve lived 
in this place, and never saw it like this. Look at that wave !—My 
patience |” 

Almost as the words left her lips, there arose acry of alarm. The 
wave, rearing itself to a towering height, came dashing in on the beach 
nearer than was bargained for, and engulfed Miss Flora Castlemaine. 
That young damsel, in defiance of commands, had been amusing her- 
self by running forward to meet the waves and running back again 
before they could catch her. This time she had not been quite so suc- 
cessful. The force of the water threw her down; and even as they 
looked, in the first moment of alarm, they saw her drifting rapidly out 
to sea with the returning tide. 

Mrs. Castlemaine shrieked wildly. Nearly everybody else shrieked. 
Some ran here, some yonder; some laid hold of one another in the 
nervousness induced by terror : and the child was being washed farther 
out all the while. But the cries suddenly ceased ; breaths were held 
in suspense : for one was going out to the rescue. 

It was George North. Flinging off his coat and hat, he dashed 
through the waves, keeping his footing as long as he could, battling 
with the incoming tide. But for the boisterous state of the sea, the 
rescue would have been mere child’s play : as it was, 1t cost him some 
work to reach and save her. He bore her back, out of the cruel water. 
She was quite insensible. 

Ethel burst into tears. In the moment’s agitation, she was not sure 
but she clasped his arm, wet as he was, when striving to pour forth her 
thanks. ‘‘Oh, how brave you are! How shall we ever repay you!” 

He snatched a moment to look back into her eyes, to give her a 
smile that perhaps said all too much, and went on with his dripping 
burden. “Tomy house!” cried Mrs. Bent, rushing forward to lead 
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said George, after 
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the way. ‘There’s a furnace of hot water there, for we’ve got a wash 
on to-day. And Mr. North, sir, you'll just get yourself between the 
blankets, if you please, and I'll bring you up a dose of hot brandy and 
’ water.” 

To see them all scampering over to the Dolphin, with the picked-up 
coat and hat, the wind taking their petticoats behind, the two wet 
figures in their midst, and Mrs. Castlemaine wringing her hands in 
despair, was a sight for Greylands. But, at least, George North had 
saved the child. 


The next event that happened to excite the village was the disappear- 
ance of Jane Hallet from the Nunnery. She disappeared, so to 
speak. In fact, she ran away from it. 

Something like a fortnight had elapsed since her illness, or from that 
to three weeks, and she was able to walk about her room and do, at 
her own request, some sewing for the Sisters. Mr. Harry Castlemaine 
had not intruded on the Nunnery again. It was getting time to think 
of what was to be done with her: where she was to go, how she was 
to live. Jane had been so meek, so humble throughout this illness, 
so thankful for the care and kindness shown her, and for the non- 
veproach, that the Grey Ladies, in spite of their inward condemnation, 
could not help liking her in their hearts almost as much as they had 
liked her before, and they felt an anxious interest in her future. Sister 
Mildred especially, more reflective than the others by reason of her 
years, often wondered what that future was to be, what it could be. 
Miss Hallet—shut up in her home, her cheeks pink with shame when- 
ever she had to go abroad : which she took care should be on Sundays 
only; but divine service, such as it was in Greylands, she would not 
miss—had never been to the Nunnery to see Jane, or taken the slightest 
notice of her. Sister Mildred had paid another visit to the cliff, and 
held a second conference with Miss Hallet, but it resulted in no good 
for Jane. 

‘‘She has blighted her own life and embittered mine,” said Miss 
Hallet. ‘‘ Never more can I hold up my head among my neighbours. 
I will not willingly see her again ; I hope I never shall see her.” 

‘The worst of it is, that all this reprobation will not undo the past,” 
returned Sister Mildred. “If it would, if it could have served to prevent 
it, I’d say punish Jane to the last extreme of harshness. But it won't.” 

‘¢ She deserves to be punished always.” 

“The evil has come upon her, and .everybody knows it. Your 
receiving her again in your home will not add to it or take from it. 
She has nowhere else to go.” 

‘¢] pray you cease, Sister Mildred,” said Miss Hallet; and it was 
plain to be seen that she spoke with utter pain. “You cannot— 
pardon me—you cannot understand my feelings in this.” 
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“What shall you do without Jane? She was very useful to you ; 
she was a companion.” 

“Could I ever make a companion of her again? For the rest, I 
have taken a little servant—Brown the blacksmith’ s eldest girl—and I 
find her handy.” 

‘If I could but induce you to be lenient, for Jane’s sake!” urged 
the pleading Sister, desperately at issue between her own respect for 
Miss Hallet’s outraged feelings and her compassion for Jane. 

‘“‘T never can be,” was the answer, spoken stiffly: but Miss Hallet’s 
fingers were trembling as she smoothed back her black silk mittens. 
‘* As to receiving her under my roof again, why, if I were ever brought 
to do that I should be regarded as no better than herself. I should 
be no better—as I look upon it. Madam, you think it right to ask me 
this, I know: but to entertain it 1s an impossibility.” 

Sister Mildred dropped her ear-trumpet with a click. The hardness 
vexed her, And yet she could but acknowledge that it was in a degree 
excusable. But for the difficulties lying in Jane’s path, she had never 
urged it. 

So there the matter rested. Miss Hallet had despatched her new 
servant to the Nunnery with a portion of Jane’s wardrobe: and what 
on earth was to become of Jane the Sisters were unable to conjecture. 
They could not keep her: the Nunnery was not a reformatory, or 
meant to be one. Consulting together, they at last thought of a plan. 

Sister Mildred went one morning into Jane’s room. Jane was seated 
at the window in a shawl, busy at her work—some pinafores for the 
poor little school-children. Her face was prettier than ever and very 
delicate, her manner deprecating, as she rose and courtesied to the late 
Superior. 

‘“‘ How are you getting on, Jane?” 

‘‘T have nearly finished this one, madam,” she answered, holding out 
the pinafore. 

‘‘T don’t mean as to work. I mean yourself.”’ 

‘Oh, I feel nearly quite well now, thank you, madam,” replied Jane. 
“‘T get stronger every day.” 

‘“‘T was talking about you with some of the Ladies last night, Jane. 
We wonder what you are about to do. Have you any plan, or idea of 
your own?” 

Poor Jane’s face took'a shade of crimson. She did not answer. 

‘‘Not that we wish to hurry you away from us, Jane. You are we.- 
come to stay, and we intend you to do it, for at least two weeks yet. 
Only it will not do to leave considerations off to the last: that is why I 
speak to you in time.” 

Sister Mildred had sat down close by Jane; by bending her ear, she 
could do without the trumpet. Jane’s hands, slender always, and weak 
yet, shook as she held the pinafore. 
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“‘ Have you formed any plans, Jane?” 

‘‘ Qh, no, ma’am.” 

“TI thought so,” returned Sister Mildred, for indeed she did not see 
what plans Jane,so lonely and friendless, could form. ‘When we 
cannot do what we would, we must do what we can—that used to be 
. one of your copies in small-hand, I remember, Jane.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

‘““ Well, my dear, I don’t want to speak harshly, but I think you must 
apply it to yourself. You can no longer do what you would: you will 
have to do what you can. Iam sorry to say that your aunt continues 
inexorable: she will not shelter you again.” 

Jane turned to the table for her handkerchief. The tears were 
trickling down her face. 

‘““We—the Sisters and myself—think it will be best for you to take 
an easy place as servant i 

“ As servant!” echoed Jane, looking startled. 

“As servant for light work in a good family, far away from here. 
Sister Margaret thinks she can manage this~-her connections are very 
good, you know. Of course the truth must be told to them; but you 
will be taken care of, and made happy—we would not, else, place you 
—and have the opportunity afforded you of redeeming the past, so far 
as it may be redeemed. You don’t like this, I’m afraid, Jane: but wat 
else is there that’s open to you?” 

Jane was sobbing bitterly. She suddenly stooped and kissed the 
Sister’s hand ; but she made no answer. 

“‘T will talk with you again to-morrow,” said Sister Mildred, rising. 
“Think it over, Jane—and don’t sob like that, child. If you can sug- 
gest anything better, why we'll listen toit. We only want to help you, 
and to keep you out of harm for the future.” 

Jane was very sad and silent all that day. In the evening, after 
dark, Sister Caroline, who had been out on an errand, came in with 
rounded eyes, declaring she had seen Jane Hallet out of doors. The 
ladies reproved her. Sister Caroline often had fancies. 

“Tf it was not Jane Hallet it was her ghost,” cried Sister Caroline, 
lightly. She was under the ciiff by the sea. I never saw anybody so 
much like Jane in my life.” 

“Have you been down under the cliff?’ questioned Sister Char- 
lotte. 

““T went there for a minute or two with poor old Dame Tuff,” 
explained the Sister. ‘She was looking after Jack, who had been 
missing since morning: she thought he might be lying under the cliff 
after too much ale. While we were peering into all the holes and shady 
j laces, somebody ran by exactly like Jane.” 

‘‘Ran by where? ” 

‘Close along, between us and the sea. Towards:the limpets.” 
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‘‘But nobody could want anything that way. They might be 
drowned.” 


‘Well, it looked like Jane.” 

“Hush !” said one of the graver ladies. ‘‘ You know it could not 
be Jane Hallet. Did youfind Jack Tuff?” 

‘‘No: his poor mother’s gone home crying. What a trouble sons 
are! But—may I go and see if Jane is in her room?” 

It was really very obstinate of Sister Caroline: but she was allowed 
togo. Down she came with a rush. 

Jane was not in her room. 

Several of the Sisters, excited by the news, trooped up in a body to 
see. Very true. The room had been made neat by Jane, but there 
was no trace of herself. On the table lay some lines in pencil, addressed 
to Sister Mildred. 

A few lines of grateful, heartfelt thanks for the kindness shown to 
her, and an imploring hope that the Ladies would think of her with as 
little harshness as they could. But not a single word to tell of whither 
she had gone. 

‘‘Pray Heaven she has not done anything rash!” mentally cned 
Sister Mildred, with pale cheeks, as she thought of the dangers of the 
path that led to that part of the coast called the Limpets. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
CHANGED TO PARADISE. 


THE winter season was coming in, but not yet winter weather, for it was 
mild and balmy: more like a fine September than the close of 
November. 

The glass-doors of the red parlour at Greylands’ Rest were thrown 
open to the garden, and to the very few autumn flowers that yet lingered 
around the window. Dinner was over, and the ladies were back 1 in the 
parlour again. Little Marie Guise was spending the day there, dnd was 
now playing at cat’s-cradle with Flora: her mother was talking with 
Mrs. Castlemaine. Ethel sat drawing. 

‘Dear me! I think this is Miss Castlemaine.” 

The words were Madame’s, and they all looked up. Yes ; advancing 
round from the wide garden-path, in her grey dress and with her stately 
step, came Mary Ursula. Seeing them sitting there and the doors open, 
she had turned aside on her way to the front entrance. Ethel ran out. 

“ How good of you, Mary! Have you come to stay the afternoon ?” 

‘‘No, Ethel dear. I want to see my uncle. a he at home?” 

‘‘T think so. We left him at table. Come in.” 

Mrs. Castlemaine made much of thevisitor. Disliking Mary Ursula 
in her heart, thankful that she had joined the Grey Sisterhood for good 
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and was out of the way of Greylands’ Rest, Mrs. Castlemaine made a 
great show of welcome at these chance visits. 

‘“¢ And why can you not stay now you are here?” asked Mrs. Castle- 
maine, purring upon Mary as she sat down. “Do take your bonnet 
off.” , 

“TI would stay if I could,” said Mary, ‘‘ but I must be back again by 
four o'clock. Mr. Knivett sent me a note this morning to say 
he should be over at that hour with some papers that require my 
signature.” 

‘* Then, Mary, why did you not come some afternoon when you were 
not expecting Mr. Knivett?” sensibly asked Ethel. 

‘“‘ Because I had to come to-day, Ethel. I wish to see my uncle.” 

‘‘T suppose you have been busy with your money and your 
executorship,” spoke Mrs. Castlemaine. ‘ You must feel quite rich.” 

“I do,” said Mary with earnest truth. Looking back, she had not 
thought herself so rich :n her anticipated many many thousands a year) 
as she felt now with these two or three bequeathed hundreds of 
additional income. “Weare rich or poor by comparison, you know,” 
she said, smiling, rising to go into the dining-room to her uncle. 

Mr. Castlemaine was no longer in the dining-room. Miles, putting 
the wine and dessert away, said his master had gone up to his room to 
write letters. So Mary went after him. 

Several days had passed now since the departure of Jane Hallet 
from the Nunnery. And the longer the time that elapsed without news 
of her, the greater grew the marvel of Greylands. The neighbours 
asked one another whether Jane had mysteriously disappeared for good, 
after the fashion of Anthony Castlemaine. It was rumoured that the 
affair altogether, connected with Jane, had very much annoyed the 
Master of Greylands. He was supposed to have talked sharply to his 
son upon the subject ; but how Harry received it, or what he replied, 
was not known. Harry rather shunned home just then, and made 
pretexts for excursions to distant places, which kept him out for a day 
or two at a time. 

But a worse doubt than any was gaining ground: the same doubt 
that had crossed Sister Mildred the night of the disappearance. Had 
Jane committed any rash act? In short, to speak out boldly, for it is 
what Greylands did, people thought that Jane must have flung herself 
into the sea. The way to the Limpet rocks, once old Dame Dance’s 
cottage was passed, led to nowhere duf the rocks : and nobody in their 
senses would seek them at night if they wanted to come away alive. 
There was but one inference to be drawn: Jane was under the water. 

Of course, it was entirely inconsistent with Greylands’ neighbourly 
out-spokenness that this dismal conviction should long be concealed 
from Miss Hallet. Mrs, Pike at the shop was the first to run up, and 
undertake the communication. 
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Miss Hallet received it in cold silence: for all the world as if she 
had been a stock or a stone, as Mrs. Pike related afterwards : and for 
a day or two she held on in hercourse of high-mightiness. But it could 
mot last. She had human feelings, as well as other people: it might 
have been that they were all the keener from her outward shell of 
impassive coldness ; and they made themselves heard in spite of her 
injured pride. The news shocked her; the more she tried to drive 
it from her mind, the more persistently it came back to take up its 
abode there: and at length a whole flood-tide of remorse and repent- 
ance set in: for she asked herself whether she—se—had helped 
to drive Jane to her dreadful death. It is one thing to brow-beat 
our fiiends to within an inch of their lives; but quite another thing 
to shut them into their coffins. 

On the second evening, when twilight was sufficiently dim to enfold 
her within its shade, Miss Hallet went down to seek an interview with 
Sister Mildred at the Nunnery; and was admitted to her. The result of 
that visit of Miss Hallet’s was, that Mary came up this afternoon to 
Greylands’ Rest. Harry had gone to Newerton for a day or two, this 
tine really upon business. Mary went up stairs and knocked at her 
uncle’s door. 

The Master of Greylands was doing nothing. He had apparently 
been writing at his bureau, for the flap was down, one drawer stood 
out and some papers were lying open. He had quitted it, and sat back 
in achair near the window ; his eyes resting on the calm sea stretched 
out in the distance. Which sea, however, he never saw: his thoughts 
were far away. 

‘“‘ Nothing has gone right since that fatal night,” he said to himself, 
his brow knitted into lines of pain. ‘‘ Teague has said all the summer 
that suspicions are abroad—though I think he must be wrong; and now 
there’s this miserable trouble about Harry and that girl! For myself, I 
seem to be treading on a volcano. The stir after Anthony is not at an 
end yet: I am sure of it; instinct warns me that it is not: and should’, 
a comprehensive search be instituted, who can tell where it would 
end, or what might come to light ?” 

A log of blazing wood fell on the hearth with a splutter and crash. 
Mr. Castlemaine looked round mechanically’: but all was safe. The 
room was just as lonely and bare as usual: no signs of life or occupa- 
tion in it, save the master himself and the papers in the open bureau. 

‘‘When men look askance at me,” ran on his thoughts, ‘it makes 
my blood boil. I am living it down; I shall live itdown; but I have 
not dared to openly resent it, and that has told against me. And if 
the stir should arise again, and unpleasant facts come out—why then 
it would all be over with the good name of the Master of Greylands. 
The world calls me proud: and I am proud. Heaven knows, though, 
that I have had enough this year to take pride out of me.” 
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A deep sigh, telling of the inward trouble, escaped him. Men whose 
minds are at ease cannot sigh like that. 

“It has been an unlucky year for the Castlemaines: a fatal year. 
After a long tide of prosperity such years do come, I suppose, to’ a 
family. Peter’s trouble first, and his uncertain death :—and what a 
near shave it was, the staving off disgrace from hisname! Anthony’s 
Intrusion and the trouble he gave me, and then As death; that, unfor- 
tunately, had nothing uncertain about it. The cloud that fell upon me, 
and that lasts still; and now Teague’s doubts ; and now again Harry! 
Better for me, perhaps, to get out of it, while the opportunity remains.” 

A heavy sigh broke from him, coming apparently from the very depth 
of his heart. He put his elbow on the arm of his chair, and leaned his 
brow upon his hand. 

‘Poor Anthony,” he moaned, after a pause. “‘ Oh, if the doings of 
that night could but be recalled! I would give the best years of my 
remaining life to undo its fatal work. Just one moment of mad, im- 
petuous passion, and it was all over! What can his friends be about, 
I wonder, that they have not come to see after him ?_ I thought he 
said he had a brother, at that first interview ; but I have never been 
sure, for I was feeling resentful, half check-mated, and I would not 
listen to him. Iam certain he said he had a sister—married, I think, 
toa Frenchman. They have not come: they do not write: French 
people don’t care for their relatives perhaps—and they must be French 
rather than English. If Anthony " 

A gentle knock at the door had been unheard by Mr. Castlemaine : 
a second knock was followed by the entrance of Mary Ursula in her 
Sister’s dress. So entirely was Mr. Castlemaine buried in these un- 
pleasant, far away scenes, that just for a moment he stared at the in- 
truder, his mind completely absent. Mary could not help noticing his 
haggard look and the pain that sat in his eyes. 

‘‘ Why, Mary Ursula, is it you!” he cried, starting up. ‘Come in, 

‘my dear.” 

With a rapid movement, as he advanced to meet her, he swept the 
papers back and closed the bureau. Taking her hands in his he kissed 
her, and put a chair for her near the fire. But Mary would not sit down. 
She had not time, she said: and she went and stood by the window. 

It was not a pleasant matter for her to enter upon, and she spoke 
very slightly and briefly. Just saying that if he, her uncle, had learnt 
anything through his son of Jane Hallet, it would be a relief to the 
Grey Ladies if he would impart it, and especially to the aunt, who 
was in a distressing state of suspense ; fears, that Jane had made away 
with herself, existing in Greylands. 

‘“¢ My dear, I know nothing whatever of her,” said Mr. Castlemaine, 
standing at the window by the side of his niece. ‘The whole of the 
affair has been most grievous to me, most annoying—as you may well 
conceive. I had some words with Harry at the, time;,sharp ones ; 
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and it has created a sort of coolness between us. Since then, we have 
mutually avoided the subject.” 

Mary sighed. ‘I cannot help being sorry for Jane,” she said, 
‘“‘whatever may be the end. She is too good to have lost herself. You 
do not know, Uncle James, how nice she is.” 

‘¢ ‘Sorry’ is not the word for it,” emphatically spoke the Master of 
Greylands, his stern tone meant for his absentson. ‘I always held the 
Hallets in respect.” 

Mary turned from the window to depart. Other things were perplex- 
Ing her as well as this unfortunate business. It struck her more and 
more how ill her uncle looked ; ill, and full of care. Lines had begun 
to indent themselves on his once smooth brow. 

“ Are you well, Uncle James?” she stayed to say. 

“Why do you ask?” 

“You do not look well. There is something in your face now 
that—that——” 

‘“¢ That what, child ?” 

‘<’That reminds me of papa. As he looked the last month or two 
of his life.” 

‘““Ay. Ihave had some worry lately, from more sources than one. 
And that tries a man’s looks, Mary, worse than all.” 

He attended her down stairs. She said farewell to the red parlour, 
and commenced her walk back to the Nunnery. 

Somewhat later, before the dusk of the November evening came on, 
Madame Guise attired herself to take home Marie. The little girl was 
showing symptoms of a delicate chest, and the Sisters had begged her 
mother to let her be in betimes. To please the child they went on 
through the back buildings, which were at some distance from the house, 
that she might see the ducks, and cocks and hens. 

Quitting the fold-yard to cross the meadow, which would bring them 
round to the avenue, they came upon Mr. North. He sat on the stump 
of a tree, sketching a bit of the old barn. 

‘* Are you here, George!” spoke Madame. ‘‘ What are you doing ?” 

He held out the sketch to show her: pulling little Marie to him at 
the same time, to give her a kiss. 

“Why you not come to see me?” asked the child in French. For 
she had taken a great fancy to this pleasant gentleman, who sometimes 
had bon-bons in his pocket for her, calling him at the Nunnery, little 
incipient coquette, le joli monsieur. 

“‘ Ah, I think I must come and see Miss Marie one of these fine days. 
Does Mane like dolls?” | 

‘‘T like four, five dolls,” ead Marie. 

“Four, five!” laughed George. ‘ Why it would be an army. We 
shall have to dismantle a shop.” 

“‘T must be going, Marie,” said her mother. “You will have to make 
haste with that drawing, George. You will not’see°very much, longer.” 
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© Oh, I shall finish it.” 


“Have you heard anything, George—gathered anything, that can 
throw light on poor Anthony ?”’ she looked back, to ask in a whisper. 

‘¢ Never a word,” he answered. 

“Nor I. I begin almost to despair. Au revoir.” 

Meanwhile, in-doors, Mr. Castlemaine had gone up to his room 
again, and Flora in the red parlour was making herself disagreeable 
as usual, The young lady’s insistance that Marie should stay tea had 
met with no response, and she was sulky in consequence. 

For some little time she relieved herself by kicking her feet about, 
throwing down the fire-irons, and giving shakes to the table to disturb 
Ethel. By-and-by, when it grew dusk, and Mrs. Castlemaine had to 
hold her book very close to her eyes and Ethel to put up her drawing, 
the young lady saw a larger field for annoyance. Advancing to the 
piano, she brought both her hands down on the keys with her whole 
might. The result was a crash that might have aroused the seven 
sleepers. . 

‘“‘ How dare you, Flora?” exclaimed Ethel. ‘Don’t you know the 
piano was tuned this week ?” 

A derisive laugh: and another crash. 

‘* Mamma, will you speak to her? ” 

Crash the third. Mrs. Castlemaine, absorbed by her book of 
romance, took no notice whatever. 

“Do you think I will have my piano served in that way and the wires 
broken ?” cried Ethel, starting up. ‘‘ What a dreadful child you are!” 

A tussle—for the young lass was strong, and was leaning with her 
whole weight and her two arms on the keys—and then Ethel succeeded 
in shutting and locking it. It was Ethel’s own piano: a present to her 
from Mr. Castlemaine, and a beautiful instrument. Mademoiselle la 
méchante turned to the table, took up Ethel’s drawing-book and began 
rumpling the leaves. 

‘“‘Oh, mamma, mamma, why do you not speak to her?” cried Ethel, 
in distress, as she tried to get possession of the book, and failed. 

‘‘ How tiresome you are, Ethel!” exclaimed Mrs. Castlemaine ex- 
plosively: for her romance was at a most interesting part and she 
could not be disturbed during these last few moments of daylight. 
“Sit down and be quiet. The dear child would do no harm, if you 
only let her alone.” 

The dear child had retreated to the open part of the room beyond 
the table, and was dancing there like a little maniac, flirting over the 
leaves at Ethel in derision. Injustice is hard to bear, even where the 
temper is naturally as sweet as Ethel’s. 

‘“‘ Give me that book,” she said, going up to Flora. 

““T sha’n’t.” 

Flora was holding the book open above her head, a cover stretched 
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in each hand, laughing an ugly mocking laugh. Suddenly, without 
warning, she dashed it full in Ethel’s face : a pretty sharp blow. 

Smarting, angry, Ethel seized the tiresome child by the arms. Flora 
shrieked, and called out in a rage that Ethel was pinching her. Very 
likely it might be so, for the grasp was a tight one. Flora dropped the 
book, and struck Ethel in the face with all the force of her wrathful 
hand. Her pale face tingling with the smart, agitated, indignant, but 
the book secured, Ethel stood before Mrs. Castlemaine. 

‘Am I to bear this, mamma ?—and you look on and say nothing!” 

“You should let her alone: it is your own fault,” contemptuously 
retorted Mrs. Castlemaine. 

Justice in that house for her !—unless Mr. Castlemaine was at hand 
—Ethel had long ceased to hope for it. But the present moment 
was unusually bitter; it tned her terribly. She quitted the room; 
and seeing the hall-door open, ran out in a storm of tears and sobs, 
and dashed along the path. 

It was dusk but not dark: the bared trees, the wintry shrubs, the cold 
beds telling of the departed. flowers, all spoke of loneliness. But not 
more lonely, they, than Ethel. 

She stood when she came to the outer gate, and flung her arms upon 
it, sobbing bitterly, gazing down the avenue, as if longing to go forth 
to the world for ever. Alas, there was no chance of that! she was 
tied to this home, so often times made miserable. 

Bending her face upon her hands, which rested still on the top of 
the gate, she gave way to all the minute's gloomy anguish, weeping 
aloud. Not a living being was in sight or hearing; she believed 
herself as much alone as though it had been some unpeopled 
desert. 

‘Oh, Ethel, what is this? ” 

It was a soft, low, pained voice that spoke the words in her ear; a 
fond hand was laid upon her head : the only voice, the only hand that 
could have thniled her heart. 

Mr. North, passing into the avenue on his way home from sketching 
the piece of the old barn, his portfolio being under his arm, had come 
upon her thus. Opening the gate, he drew her on to the bench under 
the high laurel trees, and sat down by. her. 

“ Now, tell me what it is ?” 

Beguiled by the seduction of the moment, smarting still Sader the 
treatment she had received, contrasting his loving, gentle kindness with 
the cruel indifference of the only mother she had ever known, Ethel 
sobbed out a brief account of what had passed. His breast heaved 
with angry passion. 

*«Ts it often so, Ethel ?” 

“‘QOh yes, very. It has been so for years. I have never had any one 
to really love me since my father died; I have never known what it is 
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to have a securely happy home: only this one of frequent turbulence, 
I wish I could run away from it !” 

He was no more prudent than she. He forgot wisdom, circum- 
stances, reason ; all. His breath short, his words unchosen, he poured 
forth the tale of his love, and asked herif she would be his wife. Ethel 
bent her face on his coat-sleeve, and cried silent, happy tears. 

“You know, you must know, how I have loved you, Ethel. I 
should have spoken long ago but that circumstances held me back. 
Even now I fear that I cannot speak openly to Mr. Castlemaine: it 
may be some little time first. But oh, my darling, you have not, you 
cannot have mistaken my love.” 

Not a word. It was early yet for confession from her. But her face 
was still on his arm. 

‘‘ For one thing, I am not rich, Ethel. I have quite enough for 
comfort, but not that which would give you a home like this. And 
Mr. Castlengaine 

‘“‘T would rather be in a cottage with bread, than /ere,” she inter- 
rupted, all her candour rising to the surface. 

“And Mr. Castlemaine may not choose that you shall quit this house 
for one less well set up, I was about to say, my love,” he went on. 
‘What we might find sufficient competence, he might deem poverty.” 

‘“‘] have plenty of money of my own,” said Ethel, simply. 

‘“* Have you?” cried Mr. North, in a surprised and anything but a 
gratified tone. He had certainly never known or suspected that she 
had money ; and he foresaw that the fact might be only an additional 
reason for Mr. Castlemaine’s rejection of him. “It may be so much 
the worse for us, Ethel. I may come into money myself; quite sufh- 
cient to satisfy even Mr. Castlemaine ; or I may not. It is this uncer- 
tainty that has helped to keep me silent. But—come what will now, 
we cannot part.” 

No, they could never part. Heart, beating against heart, knew and 
ratified it. He gathered her face to his, whispering his sweet love-vows 
as he kissed off its tears. 

And for Ethel the lonely surroundings, the dreary paths, the bare 
beds, the wintry trees, seemed suddenly to have changed into the 
Garden of Paradise. 
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A DAUGHTER OF THE STUARTS. 


HE storm of civil war was raging among the quiet homes and 
green fields of South Devon. Each evening the red cattle were 
startled by the blast of the bugle. Each morning the rising sun shone 
on more than one blood-stained corpse which floated down the fair 
waters of the Exe. Towards Exeter, there hurried, one day, hard 
pressed by the foe, who were but a few miles behind, a little band ot 
armed men, whose fluttering plumes and gaily slashed doublets showed 
them to belong to the cavaliers. In their midst lumbered along three 
or four of the ponderous coaches of the period, in which sat several 
ladies. When the shelter of the loyal city was at length reached, and 
the cavalcade, having slackened its pace, moved up the High Street 
with as much state as it could muster, the townspeople, as they beheld 
a lady in the first carriage, waved, in glad surprise, hats and handker- 
chiefs, and cried out, “‘ Long live the queen!” The men said to each 
other that her majesty was looking pale and ill, and the women shook 
their heads knowingly and whispered that very speedily a new baby 
would be added to the royal nursery. This was Henrietta, Charles 
the First’s queen, who, with her small band of followers, sought safety for 
herself and her unborn child in the only large town which, in that part 
of England, still owned King Charles’s rule. 

Very hearty was Henrietta’s reception in the capital of Devonshire. 
Among that minority of the middle and lower classes who still clung to 
the royal cause the queen, notwithstanding her being a Roman Catho- 
lic, and notwithstanding the well known fact of her urging on her 
husband to all his acts of arbitrary power, was more popular than the 
king. There was in the proud, daring character of Henri Quatre’s 
daughter something which pleased better the English people than the 
narrow nature of the Stuarts. Besides, in the present case the woman 
and the mother flying before her enemies appealed to the strongest 
sympathies of the worthy Exeter burghers, and so they shouted around 
her as in after years their children were to shout round William the 
Deliverer. The queen was lodged in the best house the town could 
afford, but before her small retinue could settle which should be the 
page’s walting-room, or where the bedchamber lady should hang up the 
scanty royal wardrobe, a little princess had come into the world. The 
christening of the child had to be done with very little ceremony. 
The foe were battering at the gates. The cannon were thundering from 
the wall. The town was now closely besieged. This was no time for 
stately court pageants. A few of the queen’s faithful servants were 
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called to the royal bedside, and there the good dean of the cathedral 
gave the child her mother’s name. 

Exeter was quickly growing no safe place. of abode for Charles's 
consort. Any hour the rebel army might be in the town, whose de- 
fences in some parts were weak. Any morning Henrietta might wake 
to find herself and her child prisoners of war. The Court ladies hung 
over their embroidery, scarce able to move the needle, what for the’ 
trembling of their hands, and what for the tears in their eyes. The 
cavalier gentlemen, who, with all their tried loyalty, were somewhat given 
to finding strength and comfort in a well filled flagon and a plentifully 
spread table, gathered, grim and dispirited, round a board where daily 
the fare grew more coarse and the measure of wine shorter. It was 
then that the daughter of the great Henri showed what blood ran in 
her veins. One day, hardly a fortnight after her child’s birth, her ladies, 
on going into the queen’s room, found her up and dressed, as if for 2 
Journey. Before they could speak for wonder, her majesty was in the 
antechamber. They now tried to stop her, thinking that fear and 
sorrow must have disordered her mind. But she put them all calmly 
aside, and going down into the hall, among her gentlemen, she bade all 
those of them who were true to her help her to leave the town. This 
was an appeal which no man’s chivalry could resist, and every sword 
leaped from the scabbard. The queen hastily kissed and blessed her 
little daughter, who was to be left behind. The journey would be too 
hurried and dangerous for so young an infant, and the queen had, be- 
sides, a well grounded hope that when it was known she had left Exeter 
the siege would be raised, and thus the child would be in comparative 
safety. So the princess was given into the hands of the faithful Lady 
Dalkeith, who was appointed her governess, and who was to bring her, 
as soon as she could, to rejoin her mother. Partly through good luck ; 
partly through great daring ; and partly through skilful management, the 
queen and her followers contrived to slip out of Exeter unseen by the 
enemy, and after a journey of much hardship and danger, Henrietta 
reached the king in safety. 

But to return to the child. 

Lady Dalkeith and her charge stayed for some time in loyal Exeter. 
The good burghers petted their little prirftess and did what they could 
to keep up some state around her. She held levées without a gentle- 
man-usher. She gave alms, which, poor little thing, she must have 
rather wanted herself. She went to the cathedral and slept peacefully 
through anthems and sermons. At length, Lady Dalkeith deemed it 
best to leave the West. A cold welcome awaited the little princess in 
London. The queen had fled to France. The king was a prisoner, 
and he who had tried to be a tyrant was now learning, in his own 
person, painfully enough, what tyranny meant. His youngest child 
was, probably, never even seen by Charles, and the thought of her 
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father must always have been for Henrietta a sad, indistinct dream. 
The wrongs he had done his people were, of course, represented to her 
as righteous acts, and most likely she prayed to him as a martyred 
saint. 

Cromwell and the Parliament appointed a certain yearly sum for the 
maintenance of the child. There is every reason to believe that this 
was quite enough to keep the princess in much comfort and some 
state, and that she was always treated courteously by the Government. 
It does not at all agree with our idea of Cromwell that he should 
have oppressed a child. Lady Dalkeith, however, chose to call the 
~ allowance a beggarly pittance, not enough to keep a milkmaid in 
ribbons, let alone a princess in lace and ermine, and to declare that she 
and her pupil were daily insulted in all their intercourse with those in 
office. Burning with her supposed grievances, she pelted every member 
of Parliament in turn with prickly little notes, which must have sent 
the right honourable gentlemen home to their wives, not exactly 
blessing the female pen. Her demands were that she should either be - 
allowed to leave the country with her charge or that the prinoess’s in- 
come should be doubled. Finding she could elicit nothing but a few 
growls from those in power, and growing tired of waiting for nothing, 
the bold, clever Scotch woman, into whom her French queen had _ pro- 
bably breathed something of her own adventurous spint, began to 
think how she could play the Government a trick. Having framed her 
scheme, she resolved at once to put it in practice. 

One morning a ragged beggar woman, with her equally ragged boy at 
her back, left London by the Dover Road. To the passers-by the pair 
seemed no uncommon sight, but anyone who had watched them as the 
day went on and the noon-tide sun beat hot on the dusty highway 
would have noticed that the woman cast herself down to rest upon the 
bank with an air of languid weariness unusual for a tramp. Still no one 
asked them any questions, for there was something about that beggar 
woman which seemed to defy inquiry. At Dover the simple-minded 
Custom House officers were at once quite satisfied that those rags could 
hide nothing treasonable, and let the pair pass without any difficulty. 
‘They took passage immediately for France in a small trading vessel, 
and winds and waves being friendly, soon reached the Continent. 

On landing they went directly into the littleinn on the shore. There 
a change fit for a fairy-tale took place. Out from the dingy bedroom into 
which the beggar and her child had gone, there walked majestically a 
lady as splendid and stately as any dame or damsel who trod the fres- 
coed halls of Versailles, and at her side, all bright with chains of gold 
and gaily fluttering ribbons and snowy ruffles, tripped the most winsome 
little maiden that ever plucked a cowslip. The good people of the inn 
gazed with open mouth and eyes, and crossed themselves, thinking, as 


well they might, that witchcraft had been at work. Lady Dalkeith had 
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brought her nursling safely to her mother’s native land, and httle won- 
der that her step was proud and her smile triumphant. A trusty ser- 
vant had gone forward with their luggage, so that they were thus able 
at once to appear as suited their rank. Lady Dalkeith hastened on at 
once to Paris, and did not rest till she had put her princess into her 
mothet’s arms. What crying and kissing and chattering there must 
have been at that meeting. What looking into the child’s face for traces 
of the lost father or the great grandsire. What awakening of old 
sorrows. What kindling of new hopes! 

Henrietta now became the darling and constant companion of her 
mother. The queen’s eldest daughter, the Princess of Orange, had, not- 
withstanding her Stuart-like proclivities, been forced all her life to walk 
soberly at the head of the Dutch matrons in the paths of Calvanism 
and quasi-republicanism. Her sons, although they were growing up 
quite enough like Frenchmen in their habits, were obliged, for political 
reasons, in outward form at least, to be Protestants and Englishmen. 
But this, her youngest child, should be a Frenchwoman, and nothing 
but a Frgnchwoman. The ductile nature of the little girl took, with 
admirablé readiness, the new impression now given it. A sort of gold- 
tinselled, rose-water-washed piety was the fashion at the French Court, 
and no one could walk in a religious procession or carry a taper with 
the grace of the English princess. To dress well was one of the highest 
duties of those who surrounded the French king ; and before she was 
well in her teens, she had invented a new costume. The gentlemen 
and ladies of the Court danced through everything, through evil report. 
of which most of them had plenty, and good report, of which a few of 
them had a little, but no pair of feet among them could twinkle like 
those of King Charles’s daughter. Every Frenchwoman of rank was a 
politician, and Henrietta played at making and breaking treaties with 
her doll. Every Frenchwoman of rank could talk well, and Henrietta’s 
witty sayings were, while she was still a child, repeated from mouth to 
mouth. Every Frenchwoman of rank prided herself on her tact, and 
Henrietta learnt with astonishing rapidity to handle doubtful subjects 
as. delicately as she did her dainty silks and laces. Every French- 
woman of rank was good at intrigue, and even for this Henrietta showed, 
when hardly out of the nursery, as much capacity as could be well 
desired. At fifteen she was already a woman, with a pretty face full ot 
mischief, a profusion of light brown hair, a figure like a willow: wand, 
a large share of natural sharpness, and a perfect manner. 

The queen, her mother, aimed very high for her darling. The first 
game she tried to bring down was nothing less than the young king ot 
France himself. Louis, however, boyhike, would not look at a girl with 
whom he had been brought up, but fell in love with a woman older 
than himself. The dark eyes of Marie Mancini, Mazarin’s niece, 
for a time completely enslaved him, and the queen mother, Ann of 
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Austria, had enough to do to keep him from putting the crown on 
her head. 

As the queen dowager of England could not seat her daughter on 
the French throne, she resolved that she should at least stand on the 
highest step of it. Louis had a brother, the Duke of Orleans, who 
was a distorted copy of himself. The duke was handsome, but there 
was no power in his face. He had the manners of a prince, and yet 
he could stoop to the meanness of a very churl. He was weak, and 
yet revengeful; cold-hearted, and yet full of hot, evil passions. His 
only virtue was animal courage in war. But this man with the one 
virtue was, while Louis had no children, heir presumptive to the 
French throne, and, therefore, the queen dowager of England was a 
proud woman when she had secured him for her daughter’s husband. 

They were married, and the duke was in love with his wife for a 
fortnight. Then he neglected her, and had anew mistress every month, 
though at the same time he was madly jealous of her. For this latter 
feeling she no doubt gave him some cause. Her piquant prettiness 
made all the young men of the Court throng around her. Even Louis 
himself ‘was fascinated by her, and owned at her feet the mistake he 
had once made, in speaking lightly of her charms. At one time the 
Duke of Orleans was inclined to quarrel with his brother, for coming 
too often to his house, but his wrath was stayed when he found out 
that the king’s visits concerned, not so much the duchess as the beau- 
tiful La Vallitre, her lady-in-waiting. With the Count de Guiche, 
Henrietta certainly, to use a modern phrase, flirted most desperately, 
but we do not believe that she ever went beyond the sin of great 
levity. ° 7 

It is a strange world, that of the French Court, through which we see 
our young duchess threading her way. Ladies walk meekly together 
in the morning on a pilgrimage, and at night quarrel irreconcilably 
about the right of standing nearest the queen’s bed. Gentlemen whine 
through insipid lines about peace, dressed as shepherds, one day, and 
the next stab each other at the gambling-table. Girls rush, flushed 
with dancing and love-making, to mass, drop on their knees in the 
attitude of despairing Magdalens, and then rush back to dance and make 
love again. The youhg queen is served on the knee by the woman 
who has stolen from her her husband’s heart. People are found to be 
in the way; are quietly poisoned, and decently buried, and no one 
makes any objection, provided the deceased is mourned for in trains of 
black silk six yards long. One of the most interesting figures of the 
period is Madlle. de Montpensier, La Grande Demoiselle, as she was 
called, both on account of her high rank and her vast riches. In her 
diary, from which we draw our best idea of the time, she stands out 
before us an original character, distinct from the mass of luxury and 
sin and folly around her. She yawns, even while she counts up the 
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number of her titled but, doubtless, dull adorers at a court ball. She 
laughs satirically at some new extravagance in dress, even while she 
puts iton. She criticizes royalty even when she bends before it. La 
Grande Demoiselle and Henrietta always lived in a state of chronic 
rivalry. They began by both wanting to marry the Duke of Orleans. 
They could never settle which ought to sit down first in the queen’s 
presence, or which should walk five inches foremost in a procession, or 
which should come forward three steps and which two to meet the 
oth:r. La Grande Demoiselle was always forestalling Henrietta in the 
c lour of a silk or the shape of a head-dress, and Henrietta was always 
trying to take away from La Grande Demoiselle some pet admirer. La 
Grande Demoiselle gives us an account of one very: amusing incident in 
which Henrietta, we know, took part. 

One morning King Louis sets out on a progress through his 
dominions in his coach with six horses, and six inside, and a suitable 
train following him. But though Majesty is on its travels, the rain 
begins to pour down before they have gone half a league, and continues 
the whole journey. The result of this is, that one day towards evening, 
the outriders come galloping back to say that the river they have to 
cross is so swollen that they cannot possibly reach the town where they 
meant to sleep. What is to be done? No friendly chateau is near. 
There is not at hand even a good farmhouse, where Majesty and 
Majesty's coachmen and Majesty’s pages can delight the hearts of loyal 
subjects by eating up in one night butter and milk enough to last the 
family fora month. The only neighbouring building of at all palatial 
dimensions is a large barn. But whoever heard of royalty in a barn ? 
The whole Court stand staring in blank consternation. However, there 
is no help for it, so out they bundle, diamonds, feathers, satins, velvet 
doublets and all, out they bundle into the barn,among the sacks of corn 
and the hay. They drink weak soup from a cottage in wooden cups. 
The ladies scream as the mice scamper past them. The gentlemen 
lament that they have not a pocket-comb among them. How is it 
that their royal and princely and noble bodies don’t fall to pieces at 
such vulgar horrors, they wonder, and even while they wonder drop to 
sleep on the straw. Woful enough, no doubt, were both the faces and 
feelings of the elder belles when they woke up next morning with 
faded paint and false plaits awry ; but La Grande Demoiselle, and with 
her, no doubt, Henrietta (their complexions being brightened by the 
country air, and their rich hair only showing the better for being 
dishevelled) enjoyed the fun. 

Henrietta’s family affections were very warm. She was a good 
mother, as far as it was possible to be for a woman who hardly ever 
went into her nursery. When her only little son died her grief was 
for a short time passionate, but she soon recovered it, and we find 
her swinging her six yards of black train merrily in a ballroom. 
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Her mother’s loss she also mourned most sincerely. Her love for 
her brother, Charles the Second, was shown in a very substantial 
way, by her more than once helping him with her woman’s shrewd- 
ness and her woman’s tact to make treaties with Louis advantageous 
to England. 

But this brilliant young life was to be suddenly cut short. One 
day, soon after-she came from mass, the duchess was seized with a 
sharp internal pain. Her medical man was sent for. He declared 
it to be a simple attack of colic, and said she would soon be better. 
Instead of that, however, the princess grew rapidly worse, and went to 
bed. More doctors were called in. Again they pronounced it only 
colic, though they knew well enough it was poison. King Louis 
came, and looked as sorry as it was possible for him to look for anyone 
except himself. His queen came, anda touch of feeling stirred for a 
moment the usual apathy of her face. La Grande Demoiselle came, and 
glanced for once kindly at her rival. The Duke, her husband, .came, 
and first cried hysterically and then laughed nervously, and said his 
chére madame would be quite well again to-morrow, and behaved 
altogether like either a fool or a villain. The Count de Guiche, her 
lover, came and looked sad and penitent. Bossuet, the man who was 
great and good, even in the midst of that corrupt age, came and spoke 
words of warning and comfort and prayer. ‘The rest of the Court 
came, and made silly speeches, and commonplace speeches, and care- 
less speeches, and tried to look very wise the while. All these came 
because it was indispensable to etiquette that a princess should die in 
state, as she had lived. There she lay among them, her long hair 
covering the pillow, her face meeting death calmly as should the face 
of great Henri’s grand-daughter ; her lips parted with words of ‘sorrow 
for a life which she now first knew to have been but ill-spent. When 
the king left her he promised to come next morning. But Death 
called before his majesty. Who mixed the fatal draught which killed 
her was never known. Some whispered that it was the husband, and 
some a friend of his who bore her a grudge. That mystery Time 
has folded up closer and closer in his skirts, and a black impenetrable 
veil must ever lie over the fate of the fairest daughter of the Stuarts. 

ALICE KING. 
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FRED TEMPLE’S WARNING. 


oe cannot relate two narratives at the same time; any more ~ 

than you can be in two places at once. If you-are at this pre- 
cise hour and minute in Africa, it stands to reason that you cannot be 
in Asia. After I had told you something about Oxford the beginning 
of the year, I odght to have gone on with this account that I’m going 
to write now; but Janet Carey intervened and crossed my life, and she 
had to cross my papers. 

When we got back to Oxford for the Easter Term—which does not 
begin, as everybody knows, until Easter’s over—things went on quietly. 
The fret and worry introduced during the last term was over ; over for 
good: and we just minded our business and were as staid as the 
severest dean or tutor could wish. Tod stuck fairly well to his studies, 
only varying them—and not too much—with boating and riding. 

Fred Temple and I grew better acquainted that term: I liked him, 
and he liked me. He was one of the best looking men I ever saw; 
and a rare good fellow. Slingsby Temple, the elder brother, was a 
dark little man, reserved, and proud as Lucifer; Fred was taller, and 
had affable ways ; his every look and movement bespoke the gentle- 
man, and his face was beautiful, fresh and fair to look upon, with 
perfect features and dark blue eyes. It sounds like the description of 
a woman's face : but it’s true; and I still see it sometimes before my 
mind’s eye just as plainly as I used to see it then. . 

Their place, Templemore, was in one of the remote counties. Long 
Webster (who was built like a lamp-post and had come up as servitor 
at Magdalen’s) knew all about them. Old Webster was Perpetual 
Curate down there, and dined regularly at Templemore twice a year. 
Mr. Temple was dead, and Slingsby Temple would come into Temple- 
more when he was twenty-five; not before. His mother had it to live 
in until then : she was a lord’s daughter and the Hon. Mrs. Temple. 

“The curious thing in that family is that the heads of it never 
live to be old,” said Webster, one day that he and I and Tod had to 
run to a shed for shelter in an unseasonable thunder-storm, and we 
happened to get talking of the Temples. ‘‘ At about thirty they 
drop off.” 

“Drop off!” said Tod, taking him up. ‘ How’s that? Do they 
go off of themselves ?” 

Webster (who was not half a bad fellow, and more industrious than 
a working bee) shook his head in denial. ‘Something takes them 
off: sometimes it’s natural illness, fever, or that; sometimes it’s acci- 
dent ; but they never get beyond thirty. They have all married, young ; 
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and just as the little ones are coming on, off they die. The late Mr. 
‘lemple was shot by accident when he was out shooting.” 

“ Leaving these two?” 

‘* Leaving these two, and three more,” replied Webster. ‘‘There’s 
a younger brother, and there’s one girl: the other girl died.” 

‘‘T should try and break the spell, were I Slingsby,” cried Tod. ‘ Is 
Templemore a nice place?” . 

‘Very. And has plenty of money to keep it up. Mrs. Temple has 
never gone out of widow’s weeds yet, though it’s ever so many years 
since he died. It was a great blow to her; people thought she’d have 
died of it herself but for her pride.” 

““ Is she proud ? ” 

Webster threw his long neck back at the question. “Proud! Well, 
we have known some proud people down yonder, but we never knew 
one like Mrs. Temple. The heir is the same—Slingsby.” 

‘* He’s awfully reserved,” said Tod. 

‘‘ And proud, too, with a pride rarely seen,” added Webster: “ and 
it will grgw upon him as he gets older. Pride such as that is not to 
be roneted: but I think it helps to keep a young man straight. The 
rain’s over.’ 

We aes the shed for the wet grass, soaking with the heavy 
shower, and went back: I thinking of what Webster had said, for it 
interested me. 

That Easter term, a fresh man had entered at Queen's; one 
MacRae. A Scotchman ; as may be guessed by his name: and by his. 
speech, too, if you had heard it, for it had the Scotch ring in it. He 
was a plain man in all senses of the word, but he was liked very well ; 
a hard reader, he, and steady as Old Time. I need not have brought 
in his name at all but for one peculiarity—he believed in second 
sight. Nay, more: he said he possessed it: possessed it him- 
self. 

When this belief of his first crept out, he was roasted finely; but it 
made no impression upon him at all. He just went on in his civil, 
<juiet way, and cared no more for the ridicule than eels do for skinning. 
MacRae would look steadily at the fellows with his deep-set eyes, 
listening attentively, a half smile on his wide and projecting mouth ; 
and tell them at the first break that they were welcome to laugh at him 
as much as they liked, and at second sight also, for they did not 
understand it. So the roasting ceased by degrees : when mockery falls 
harmless, where’s the fun of it? 

One evening some few of us, including MacRae, were at the 
Temples’ rooms in Trinity, with Fred. Slingsby was off, star-gazing: he 
had one great hobby besides his pride, and that was astronomy. Some- 
body started a little quiet chaffing at Mac: but the only result that 
came of it was, his telling us some stories that would haye made your 
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hair stand on end. Mac called them his experiences, and said they 
were solemn ones. 

One of the stories I particularly remember; and I’ll give it here 
that you may judge of their nature. He said he was nearing his home 
in the Highlands one evening on foot after some days’ absence, and 
had got to within twenty yards of his door, when a funeral procession 
suddenly issued from it. He declared that at the moment he believed 
it to be a real funeral coming forth, the personages real personages ; 
and he stood back against the fence in dismay, wondering who had 
died during his absence. It was only when he found the procession 
passed him without noise, their footsteps making no echo, that the 
truth flashed over him that it was a vision of Second Sight. He 
watched them wind by in the moonlight; the coffin and all the fol- 
lowers, his father and a crowd of his brothers being among them—for 
they numbered a baker’s dozen. He watched the procession glide, 
glide on,’ with the regularity of silent clock-work ; watched it until it 
was out of sight; and he said you might just have wrung the wet 
out of his hair. He went in, and found his father, mother, sister, and 
all the young fry of brothers—Mac was the eldest—at their supper of 
oatmeal porridge. Mac called it parritch: and he did not in the least 
mind giving these homely details: but the family had come into 
money since then. He said he looked round on them all, his hears 
failing him and inwardly wondering which of them it was that would 
have to go; but he held his peace as to what he had seen. It turned 
out to be the youngest of all: and in little more than a week’s time the 
same procession he had seen as a phantasm filed out of the house in 
reality, to bear him to his grave. 

We could have stood those tales decently : but what nobody liked 
was another thing—Mac deliberately avowed that he had occasionally 
foreseen the death of some particular person in whose company he 
might chance to be: it had happened to him three or four times. This 
was not at all a comfortable idea. Fancy! for anything we knew to 
the contrary, the foresight might come to him while he was talking to 
us. It might be one of us that he saw was doomed to go! You may 
laugh ; and I daresay are laughing : but it was not a thing that any of 
us relished. The singular part of it was, that Mac himself so im- 
plicitly believed it all. There could be no mistake in that: any more 
than you could mistake the pain and earnestness in his voice when he 
said how miserable this gift of Second Sight made him, and how he 
had prayed to be delivered from it. 

That’s all I have to say in this paper about MacRae. It was througls 
him that I and Fred Temple got talking together as we did talk. Mac 
had just concluded another of his dreadful experiences, when Slingsby 
Temple came in with his night telescope, and we separated. Slingsby 
generally acted as a wet blanket on Fred’s visitors: and when they 
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had dispersed, he would go on at Fred for making himself common 
with undesirable gownsmen : meaning the gownsmen who had not the 
state and pride of the Temples. 

On the following afternoon, it chanced that I and Fred Temple 
met, and we turned off together for a stroll by the river. Naturally 
enough we began to speak of Mac’s tales of the previous night, and 
then passed on to talk of superstition generally : a subject that would 
never have entered our minds but for Mac. Fred had rather a habit of 
mocking at many things in a good-natured way ; and, of all topics in 
the world, I should have expected him to mock at this. But he did 
not: he was more silent than usual : and it was only when I found he 
was letting me have all the talk to myself, he just answering Yes or 
No, as might be, that I turned to look at him. 

“You don’t de/ieve in it, Temple ! ” 

For a minute or so he did not answer. He hada bit of the grow- 
ing clover between his lips, and his nice blue eyes looked paaieM out 
at the sky. 

‘‘T don’t believe all the things Mac treated us to,” returned he. 
‘“‘ They are not credible ; and how Mac himself can put the faith in 
them that he evidently does put, is incomprehensible. But I think more 
people are imbued with a spice of superstition than their friends would 
give them credit for. There are whole families who hold belief in 
some superstition or other ; a ghost, or what not.” 

‘“‘Of course. Just as some houses are said to be haunted. Re- 
member the tale about one of the Lords eon e 

‘Our family has a tale attaching to it,” he went on, twirling the 
clover about with his lips. 

“Yours has !—Oh I know,” I thoughtlessly added, as the recollection 
of what Webster had once said flashed up. ‘“ The head of your family 
always dies young.” 

‘‘ That’s fact, Johnny : not superstition. Why it should be so, I 
don’t know, but for the past hundred years not one of the reigning 
Temples has lived to be much past thirty. The collateral branches, 
brothers and sisters, and that, live long enough : but not the possessor 
of Templemore.” 

‘What did you mean, then P ” 

‘‘ Well, amidst the people that enrol a ghost in their family archives, 
we boast of one. When any of the Temples are going to die, the tale 
runs that they are called.” 

“ Called !” 

“Called by the head of the family, who has last departed. You 
are staring, Johnny,” he added with a Halt smile, biting the clover to 
bits : “you don’t understand, I suppose.” 

*“ Not quite.” 

“Well, I’ll make it plain. My father died several years ago: the 
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superstition, rife amid us is, that when any of us, his children, come to 
die, he will first of all appear to and beckon us.” 

“But you don’t believe it, Temple !” : 

‘Perhaps, in a case such as this, no one absolutely believes or dis- 
believes,” he returned. ‘ Yousee, until the warning comes to our own 
individual selves, we can’t speak to it personally : no one, I believe, 
man or woman, gives another unlimited credit for seeing an appari- 
tion: and after it has come, you know, we don’t live to assert our 
belief in it.” 

Was he joking? I thought and said so. 

“No, I am not,” said Fred. ‘We Temples are all, so to say, brought 
up in the superstition, because we hear of it when we are young. You 
can’t shut people’s mouths, servants’ and dependents’ and neighbours’ ; 
and children always get hold of exactly what they ought not to.” 

‘“‘ Has the warning ever come in your time? ”’ 

“Yes ; twice. Said to have come, at least. A day or two before 
my father died he had been out shooting partridges. It was the 4th 
of September. Coming home at dusk with the head-keeper, they were 
passing through a coppice, talking of the birds, when my father sud- 
denly stopped, and put, his hand upon the keeper’s arm. ‘ Who’s that, 
Patterson?’ said he. Patterson looked in the direction that his 
master’s eyes had taken, but could see nothing at all but the trees. 
‘Where, sir?’ he asked: ‘what is it?’ There was no answer, and 
upon looking at his master he saw that his eyes had a wild stare in 
them and his face had turned ghastly. Patterson has said many a time 
since that he felt as queer as could be, and did not like to speak again, 
‘ He’s gone,’ said my father in another minute, loosing hold of the 
man’s arm: ‘ Patterson, that was my father standing there. He looked 
at me, and had his right arm lifted ; I thought he beckoned with it.’ 
Patterson, knowing of the superstition, felt worse at this: he says it 
came into his mind with the words.’ But he thought—and said—that | 
some intruder might have been pushing himself into the coppice ; and 
he beat about a bit, but could see no one. Of course, he did not speak 
of the incident: he knew his place better than that: and the next 
morning the man thought his master seemed to have forgotten all about 
it, for he was in high spirits, full of some friends who were coming that 
day to stay at Templemore, and giving orders for a grand day’s shoot- 
ins for the following one. Patterson got all things in readiness, and 
the party, a large one, went out early. Before ten o’clock had struck, 
Johnny, my father was brought home with his death-wound.” 

“How dreadful !” 

“IT saw them bring him in. I was a little fellow of five, and I 
shall never forget the bustle and the grief. I shall never forget my 
mother’s cries. She was in weak health: the baby was not a month 
old. Johnny, if I ever want to be sobered I think of that day,” 
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** Was your father dead?” 

“No; but it was known that he could not live. Some one of them, 
in getting through a hedge, had let his gun go off and the charge 
entered my father’s body. He was quite sensible until he died ; which 
was about twelve hours after he was shot; and he disclosed the fact of 
having seen, or thought he had seen, his father on the previous evening 
in the coppice. Patterson spoke of it afterwards, and there was a good 
deal of talk about it in the neighbourhood.” 

It almost seemed to me that I could see that past day, its confusion, 
and its troubles. Temple broke the silence. 

‘¢Since then it has been said that my father has appeared to give 
this warning in his turn. My little sister—the one who was the baby 
when he died—had scarlet fever when she was about eight years old. 
You must know, Johnny, that just before my father’s death he had 
caused his portrait to be painted, life size. It was.done by only a local 
artist, but the likeness was wonderful: it was himself on canvas. They 
painted him standing up, a roll of paper in his hand. Everybody 
agreed that it was a living likeness ; and many a friend, entering the 
drawing-room where it was hung, has started back with an unpleasant 
sensation, believing for the moment that they saw himself. Thus you 
will understand that we children grew up with a perfect knowledge of 
his person; and the child, Ella, knew him by sight as well as though she 
had known him in reality. Well, Ella had had scarlet fever, and was 
supposed to be getting well. One morning, however, upen my mother’s 
going to the room, the nurse reported that Miss Ella had had a good ' 
night, but that she thought she must have been dreaming, for she said 
she had seen her papa. Ella, who still seemed better, took up the 
words and said she did see papa. He had stood at the end of the 
room by the drawers where the eign lent was, and he seemed to want 
her to go to him : 

“Was she frightened when she saw this?” I struck in, interested in 
the tale. 

‘Not in the least. I see what you are thinking of, Ludlow; but 
the superstition had never been allowed to reach the child’s ears. She 
evidently thought no more of having seen her papa, or fancied she 
saw him, than she would have thought had he been living. They told 
her she had only dreamt it; they told her, I believe, that the doctor 
called in the night, and. was standing there—which was not true ; they 
told her all sorts of tales to take her thoughts off. All of no use: it 
was papa, and nobody else, she persisted, and she wished he’d come 
again and talk to her. Some unfavourable symptoms set in, and before 
the week had worn itself out, Ella was dead.” 

“Tt seems very odd, Temple.” 

“‘ Well, it does,” he answered. ‘‘ Down with us, the public call it 
the Temple Superstition. But you see now why it is hard to disbelieve ; 
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and, being men of the world and of the enlightened nineteenth century, 
equally hard to believe. Ihave just related the exact facts without 
colouring; as you would have known them were you one of us. 
You'll not repeat this, Johnny.” 

‘* Certainly not.” 

‘Slingsby would go wild if it got about here. It is not exactly the 
thing one would like talked of in this place.” 

‘* Does he believe in it?” 

‘“No. He says he does not. He is an exclusive-natured fellow, 
you know, and looks down upon ghosts and fancies as beneath the 
Temples.—And by Jove! here comes Slingsby! Is he after me, I 
wonder? Have you seen any papers to-day, Ludlow! It’s thought the 
ministers must go out.” 


The weeks went on, one week after another ; and the term and its 
duties with them. I did not see so much of Fred Temple as at first. 
At leisure times he seemed to keep to himself: or, at least, not to be 
available for me. We were just as good friends as ever, only less 
together. 

Going in to the stationer’s, head foremost, one day, after some paper, 
I nearly upset an old lady in a brown bonnet, who was coming out of 
the shop. Begging her pardon, I drew aside to let her pass, when a 
voice behind called me by my name. 

“Johnny Ludlow ! Grandmamma, it’s Johnny Ludlow.” 

It was Mabel Smith. And but for Mabel, I think I should not have 
remembered the old lady : who was Mrs. Golding. 

‘Very happy to meet you again, sir,” said the old lady, her face as 
amiable as ever. ‘I hoped to have had the pleasure of seeing you at 
my house; but I suppose you find it too far. I and Mabel have talked 
of you sometimes.” 

I made the best excuse I could—busy ; reading hard. Jn truth, J 
had forgotten all about the old lady and her invitation: and I supposed 
Mabel had left weeks ago. 

“Are you here still, Mabel? Or have you come back again ?” 

“T have been here all the while,” said Mabel. ‘The children at 
home took measles last April, and papa wrote word I had better not go 
home. Every week, every week after Easter Term came in, grand- 
mamma and I looked for you, Mr. Ludlow: but younevercame. You 
don't care to come?” 

‘“‘ But I do care, and I will come,” I answered, amid the pricks of 
conscience—for the old lady was a nice old lady; and I had been 
taught in my early years that it is next door to a sin to neglect the old 
or slight their wishes. ‘I'll be sure to come one of these days, 
Mabel.” 

Mabel gave me the address again, and I helped Mrs, Golding into 
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her fly, which had a restless horse, and Mabel after her; and they 
drove away. 

There was a change in Mabel Smith that struck me. She was hardly 
like the same. The sallow, sickly face had a tinge of bright colour, 
the keen dark eyes had a pleasant light in them, the thin shrill voice 
was softer than I had ever heard it. It wasa marvellous improvement. 
Deformed and undersized poor Mabel always would be; but her 
muslin dress was made with frillings and furbelows which rendered the 
defect less conspicuous; and her straw hat was a gay one, witha 
wreath of flowers round it. Mabel was coming out ! 

I walked over the next Saturday afternoon, and readily found the 
house at the end of about two miles and a half. It was a very pretty 
place : a small villa with a grass-plot and flower-beds before it, enclosed 
by iron palisades painted green, and a low green gate in the middle. 

I asked for Mrs. Golding. The maid-servant, a neat girl, shut me 
into a drawing-room, and said’she would tell her mistress. The furni- 
ture was bright and good, and the glass-doors opened to the back 
garden. Before the window was another grass-plot, with shrubs round 
it, and beyond lay fruit-trees and vegetables. I stood at the window, 
looking out. 

And you might just have knocked me down with a feather. Not 
often in my life had I been so surprised as then. Strolling about amid 
the trees beyond the lawn, with no eyes for anybody but themselves, 
were Mabel Smith and Fred Temple. 

I rubbed my eyes ; I pinched my arms: was I awake or dreaming ? 
Yes, it was Fred himself, his slender figure bending down to her, his 
fair, refined face bright as life’s morning. 

“My mistress’s respects to you, sir, and she will be down in a few 
minutes to welcome you, and she is very glad you are come,” said the 
maid, entering, and who seemed to have caught some of the old- 
fashioned formality. ‘ My mistress has not been well to-day, and she 
went to lie down after her dinner. Would you please to take a seat, 
sir; or would you like to go in the garden and eat some fruit? The 
Strawberries are mpe.” 

“ Thank you, I will go into the garden. I think I see Mr. Frederick 
‘emple there?” 

“Oh yes, sir, it’s Mr. Temple. He comes over to see his aunt.” 

His aunt! Surprise the second: anda huge surprise too. What 
was there in common between the high and mighty Temples of Tem- 
plemore, and this obscure old lady in the brown satin bonnet P 

They did not see me till I was close upon them. Mabel’s face 
flushed to a bright rose colour, and for the time it lasted she looked 
almost beautiful. Fred turned as red as brick-dust. 

“ What, have you really come to see us, Mr. Ludlow !” cried Mabel. 


“T did not expect it.” 
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“‘T said I would, you know. Mrs. Golding is not well, I hear.” 

“It has been very warm, and the heat takes grandmamma’s strength 
away. There she is!” 

Mrs. Golding, in a black silk gown and lace cap with lilac rib- 
bons, was standing at the window. I went to her at once. She wel- 
comed me very heartily; and after a bit I spoke of Fred’s being her 
nephew. 

‘Oh dear no, he is not my nephew,” she said with a smile. “ Weare 
but very distant relatives, though it pleases Mr. Temple to call me 
aunt. Some young men have pleasant ways with them, you know, 
sir; and I'm sure I like to hear him say it. His grandmother and I 
were first cousins in the old days, so the relationship is not much now. 
The Temples have never had any knowledge of me till one day this 
term the young gentleman came over and found me out. It was very 
pretty of him, I thought, Mr. Ludlow, and I begged him to come when- 
ever he could.” 

They were in view, Fred and Mabel, through an opening in the trees: 
Was it a case of /ove/ Nothing I ever saw looked so much like it. 
And yet, it was scarcely believable. Putting aside the disparities in 
their condition, there was that wonderful disparity between them- 
selves: Fred Temple with his beauty of face and form, his distinguished 
air and bearing, every look, every movement bespeaking the high-bred 
gentleman ; and poor Mabel with her thin, querulous face, and her 
mis-shapen figure! That she should fallin love with him, opportunity 
being given for it, was more than likely : but how could his fancy have 
been taken by her? It was just one of those things that are incompre- 
hensible ; that can never be understood in this world. 

“The tea is ready, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Golding got up at the maid’s announcement, and took her 
stick. I gave her my arm: and the maid waited respectfully outside 
for us to pass into the other room. 

“Go and tell Miss Mabel, Hannah,” said the old lady. “TI think 
she is in the garden with Mr. Temple. And give my respects to Mr. 
Temple and say I hope he will take a dish of tea with me.” 

The tea was laid on a white cloth in the other room, with bread-and- 
butter, biscuits, and two glass dishes of strawberries. ‘‘ We take tea 
early,” said the old lady, as she sat down in her place. ‘I am always 
ready for it myself, and I know it is more convenient to Mr. Temple, 
who has to get back to Oxford.” . 

Fred came in first : Mabel followed in a minute or two. She stood 
at the table, and began to wet the cups. The old lady told us she 
never made tea herself: when her granddaughter was not with her, 
Hannah had to do It. 

‘‘' You'd be better without that tippet, child. ‘Take it off.” 

“Tt like it on, thank you, grandmamma.” 
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Mabel went red as she said it. JI thought I knew why, and why she 
wanted to keep the cape on. It was a frilled muslin cape the same as 
her dress, and it served in a measure to hide her deformity. 

Fred eat nothing, and hardly talked at all. I made up for him in 
the former department, for the bread-and-butter and strawberries were 
all delicious. The old lady said she liked to see us enjoy ourselves ; 
and that her cook was an excellent hand at bread-making. 

‘‘ You are getting tired of strawberries, I expect,” she said to Fred. 

‘No, aunt, I’m not: but J have a headache this afternoon.” 

“It is the heat,” she answered. ‘ You should bring an umbrella 
over with you, my dear, when you come, to keep the sun off.” 

Which made us both laugh. Umbrellas had not come into fashion 
for men then, except in the rain. 

We went away together. Fred put his arm into mine in turning 
from the gate. ‘Field way, or road way, Johnny ?” . 

“Field way, I should say, if there is one.” 

‘‘Oh, there is one. Itis the route I always take.” 

Upon the intimate terms we were, it was impossible to ignore the 
topic that lay uppermost in both our minds. Which of us spoke first 
I don’t remember, but we had soon plunged into it, hot and strong. 
It seemed that when Fred was at home at Easter, he chanced to tell 
his sister, as something laughable, of the queer old lady named Gold- 
ing, who had interrrupted a luncheon party. Mrs. Temple, sitting 
by, carelessly remarked that she had heard her mother speak of some 
obscure relative, a cousin, who had married a Mr. Golding. When 
Fred returned he was out for a walk one day, and in passing a house 
(her house as it turned out) saw the same old lady at the gate, looking 
up and down the road as though she expected company. On the 
spur of the moment Fred stopped; he had plenty of impudence in 
a gentlemanly way, and inquired into her pedigree, never supposing, 
he said, that she was the person his mother had alluded to. The old 
lady, taking all the questigns as put bona fide, answered them in the 
same spirit ; and Fred found that she really was the cousin. She in- 
vited him in, and ordered refreshments. From that day, Fred had 
been a frequent visitor: and there lay the secret of his diminished 
intercourse with me. 

“‘T like the old dame,” said Fred ; “like her uncommonly. She is 
so genuine and yet so courteous, worth a hundred of the people of the 
present day.” 

“Well, I like her too, Fred. But I should never have supposed 
there was any relationship between her and the Temples. Your 
mother was the daughter of Lord e 

‘You can't judge of people’s relatives by themselves,” he interrupted 
before I could finish. ‘‘ Take two members of the same family ; one 
goes up in life, the other goes down ; by the next generation, lor so, 
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they and theirs will be wide apart in social standing: one in a peer’s 
ermine perhaps, the other selling baked potatoes in the street. That’s 
an extreme illustration, Johnny; but it will serve to show the argu- 
ment. Female relatives especially get divided; marriage gives all the 
chances of it.” 

‘“ Has Slingsby recognized Mrs. Golding ? ” 

‘‘T should think not! When I told him I had been and found the 
old lady out, he thought I must be getting fit for a lunatic asylum.” 

‘‘You have been up there a good deal.” 

‘¢Well, it’s just a nice walk, out and in.” 

‘¢ Look here, Fred: it’s not the walk that takes you. I can’t under- 
stand it, though. I never was more astonished in my life than I’ve 
been this afternoon. First, at seeing you there, at all; next, at seeing 
what I thought I did see.” 

‘¢ What was that?” 

‘You know.” 

‘Well, I have nothing to reply to it,” he said, aftera pause. ‘ Mind 
you hold you tongue abroad, Johnny.” 

“‘ But it wouldn’t do, you know, Temple. Between Fred Temple of 
Templemore, grandson to a peer, and Mabel Smith, the wine mer- 
chant's daughter, there’s a gulf that can’t be got over, Fred. You must 
know that it would never do.” 

He had a light cane in his hand, and began switching the tufts ot 
grass on that side the path-way; but he did not answer. 

‘Even if that gulf could be bridged over, Fred, there’s another.” 

“ Another?” 

“Why yes.” 

‘¢What is it?’’ He seemed to be asking the questions mechani- 
cally, his mind far away. 

‘‘ Herself. I don’t like to speak of her in this way, Fred, but truth’s 
truth. A poor, afflicted girl, like that, is not—is not suitable for a man 
to make a wife of.” 

‘‘T say, how you go dating onwards!” he cried, with a brief laugh 
that had more of vexation in it than merriment. “It will be years 
before I shall think of marrying. As to Mabel, sfec’s not likely to 
think of it at all. And she’s not much better than a child.” 

‘¢Do you wish her harm, Fred?” 

‘‘Wish her harm! What are you talking of? I would rather shield 
her from it,” 

“Ves, But don’t you see that the very fact of your going there 
brings it upon her. She is in love with you already: and what can 
come of it?” | 

He was switching the grass perpetually, a frightfully perplexed look 
on his face. I saw plainly that he had gone over all this in his own 
mind; but had not the resolution to break through the trammels. 
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For he, that handsome, courtly fellow, doved the deformed gir’. Make 
the best and the worst of the incongruity, ¢¢ was so. Some things in 
this world are utterly unaccountable, and that was one. 

‘‘An end must come to it, Temple. It mus¢, you know.” 

* But it need not come yet. Where’s the harm ?” 

‘But look at what it will be for her when it does. The farther it is 
) ralonged, the more cruel it will be.” 

An expression of pain sat on his, at all times, sensitive lips. He 
looked straight forward at the sky in the horizon. 

‘‘T see your argument, Ludlow. Of course I—I know all this.” 

‘* Well, I'll say no more, Fred ; I don’t want to preach ; and you are 
older than Iam. When I saw how it was this afternoon, I could not 
help pitying Mabel, that’s all. She is the last girl a generous man 
would like to bring pain upon: she is not like other girls.” 

‘“*T never thought of it quite in this light,” he said gently, after a 
while. “ You are right, though, Johnny.” 


““Do you mean to pass me, Johnny Ludlow ? ” 

I should have passed her, for I was going along with Budd of Skim- 
mery, and had my head turned to him. Some one had caught hold of 
my gown. It was Mabel Smith. She was in High Street, walking to- 
wards home, an old maid-servant with a basket behind her. 

This was about a week—ten days perhaps—after the time IJ had' 
been over there; and the term was now drawing near to its ending. 
Of Fred Temple I had seen but little since, and we had not exchanged 
one private word. His mother and sister had come to Oxford, and I 
concluded he was occupied with them. 

“I thought you told me you never walked in the town, Mabel,” I 
said, as Budd strolled onwards. The old servant turned to feast her 
eyes at a shop-window. 

‘IT scarcely ever do,” she answered. ‘‘Grandmamma does not let 
me. But I had to come in to-day to the dressmaker’s to have a cape: 
tried on. You have never been over again !” she added, in a strangely. 
mournful voice, that had a sound of reproach in it. 

Again there seemed to me to be a change in Mabel. Her eyes 
were bright with excitement, her cheeks wore an unnatural flush - 
and her thin fingers, that looked not unlike birds’ claws in their 
grey gloves, twitched as she held her parasol. ° 

‘“There’s plenty of time yet, Mabel. I have been busy this week.” 

‘“Where’s Mr. Temple?” she abruptly asked. ‘Is Ae too busy to 
come ?” 

‘‘T daresay he is busy. Have you not seen him lately?” 

“* Never since the evening you came over and went away with him,” 
she replied, her shining eyes looking straight at me now. “What did 
you do to him, Johnny Ludlow ? ” 
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“ Nothing—” I was beginning : and then I felt my own face flush ; 
for I remembered what I had said to Fred. Was he staying away 
in consequence of ¢/at? It was hardly likely. Mabel fidgetted in- 
cessantly with the parasol. 

“Mrs. and Miss Temple are at Oxford ; Fred is occupied with them,” 
I went on. ‘‘I have hardly seen him since that morning myself.” 

‘‘Mrs. and Miss Temple are here!” repeated Mabel. ‘Do you 
mean his mother. She is the Honourable Mrs. Temple, is she not ?” 

VES: 

Mabel’s face fell. ‘I see now,” she said, speaking more to herself 
than to me, “they are keeping him away from us. Perhaps they’ll 
never let him come again! We are not good enough for them.” 

‘¢T don’t know anything about it, Mabel. Fred is reading hard, I’m 
sure.” 

Mabel stood very still, thinking inwardly, and then, with a catching 
of the breath, a kind of sobbing sigh, she put out her hand. 

‘You will come over just once, won’t you, Johnny Ludlow, before 
you go away? It is very dull there, I and grandmamma always alone.” 

‘Yes I will; If I’ve no time for it, I'll make time. Good-bye till 
then, Mabel.” 

That same night I met Fred Temple. He was skimming along towards 
his rooms, with an armful of books, and stopped when he saw me. 

‘¢ Where have you been burying yourself, lately, Fred? You’ve been 
as scarce as sunshine in November.” 

“ Been rejoicing my tutor’s heart—going steadily in for lectures and 
all that,” he returned. ‘The mother’s here, too.” 

‘‘Those are just the pleas I set up for you to-day, Fred.” 

‘Set up pleas for me?” 

‘¢T met Mabel Smith in the High. She seemed to think you had 
finally deserted them, and asked what had become of you.” 

We were pacing slowly onwards together towards his college. It 
was one of the loveliest nights ever seen, the moon as bright as day. 
In changing his position Fred let one of the books fall. I picked it 
up, and carried it for him. 

‘‘T have not been over there, Johnny, since the time you know of,” 
he continued, speaking in a low tone. 


‘Mabel said so.” 
‘‘T thought it over that night in bed, Ludlow: what you had said, 


and what my own common sense showed me. I had driven the 
thoughts away before—would not think them, if you can understand 
that. But I took shame to myself that night for a coward; and I 
strove to put the present and the future before me, undisguised.” 
“Well?” | 
“Well, I saw how wrong and heedless I had been; wicked, if 
you like. I saw that nothing cou/d come of it but pain to~Mabel.. I 
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did care for her, Johnny ; I care for her as I believe I shall never care 
for any other girl in the world; but I knew that the gulfs you spoke 
of could not be bridged over. The one relating to herself especially 
could never be spanned ; for a man must not, in justice to his possible 
children, make such as her the mother of them. I daresay,” he 
rather suddenly broke off, “you have heard the reproach of ultra pride 
cast on my mother.” 

‘* Something of that.” 

“It’s a true charge I believe. But with all her pride, Johnny, she 
has been one of the best of mothers to us: and she has done her 
utmost to train us to know what’s right and to practise it. ‘Do your 
duty as before heaven,’ she would say to us when we were little shavers ; 
‘be true to yourselves and to your better conscience, no matter at what 
cost of pain.” And so—I went over all these things in my mind, and 
I resolved, be the cost what it might, to break through the—the 
intimacy.” 

‘‘Tt is a cost, I see, to you.” 

“Ves, it is a cost,” he quietly answered, changing his books from 
one arm to the other. ‘I deserve it, you know: I should not have 
been so careless. In future I hope I shall be less selfish.” 

“ Selfish !” 

‘The word’s right, Ludlow. Nobody but myself knows, or ever 
will know, what my visits there were to me—the intense happiness 
they brought. I had not the courage to abstain from them, though 
the still small voice within warned me that I ought to. All I hope 
is that se is not going in for too much pain—for regret.” 

It struck me she was; but I did not say it. I only said that I 
thought he had broken it off too abruptly. 

“‘It is hardly good manners, Temple, to have been there so much ; 
and then, without explanation or warning, to drop it altogether. It’s 
not behaving well to the old lady.” : 

“ But you don’t suppose I’d be guilty of that, do you, Johnny? I 
intend to call once, perhaps twice, before Term’s up, and I shall tell 
them that, what with reading and what with my mother being here, I 
have not been able to come before. I might have allowed less time to 
elapse before making the call, you will say: but the truth is, I have 
put it off from day to day, hardly feeling sure of myself.” 

‘You mean sure of your resolution when you see Mabel ? I cannot 
imagine, Fred, how it was possible for you to get up a liking for her.” 

“One does not e/ up these things, Johnny ; they come of them- 
selves,” he quaintly said. ‘‘I think the first element in the affair was 
pity. I looked upon her quite as a child: and the first day I was 
there she stood before me, letting me hold her hands, and glanced up in 
my face with her sad eyes, telling me some of the troubles-of her life. 
Those eyes haunted me till I saw her again.— By the way,” he added, 
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again turning abruptly to another topic, “I want you to come with 
me, the first opportunity we have, and be introduced to my mother.” 

I said I would go with pleasure whenever he hked: and we walked 
on in silence, Fred’s eyes fixed on the lovely sky. 

“A curious fancy comes over me sometimes on such nights as 
these, Johnny. That the sky there will hereafter be the dome ot 
heaven : one cannot imagine any canopy more beautiful.” 

He spoke in a dreamy tone. I had never seen Temple in so solemn 
a mood as he was that night; I had never heard him speak so 
striously as he had been just speaking. It was more like a parson 
than Fred Temple. Close at his quarters we parted, shaking hands and 
turning our different ways. 

I might have been running a minute and a half when I discovered 
that I had come off with his book. So I went back, and clattered up 
the stairs to the Temples’ rooms, gave a hasty knock and entered. 

The lamp was on the table, and Slingsby Temple sat by it, two ot 
his astronomical maps spread out before him on the green baize. He 

‘was not looking at them: he was staring angrily at Fred and blowing 
him up. Fred stood on this side, his face as white as chalk. They 
had not heard me; they did not see me—at least as it seemed—for 
Slingsby kept raging on, telling Fred he had been drinking. 

“Don't put yourself out, Slingsby,” cried Fred—and his voice 
seemed to have got a change. ‘‘It was my father stood there ; or his 
exact image ; but there’s no need for you to go on like this.” 

‘¢ What’s the matter, Fred?” I asked, going forward. ‘ Look here: 
I forgot to give you the book I was carrying. What’s been up?” 

They turned to me, Fred with a kind of start; and he told me what 
it was. Upon entering the college, the lamp fell upon some one 
standing at the corner of the stairs. Fred looked to see who it might 
be, and saw his father. But for being agitated, hardly himself, I don’t 
believe he would have repeated it to me: at any rate, before Slingsby. 

‘“‘Tt was certainly the face and figure of my father,” he said. ‘‘ He 
stood in this way ”—lifting and curving his right arm inwards. “I 
thought the arm moved. At first J felt no fear, only very much sur- 
prised. It was but for a moment I saw it; the next it was gone.” 

“If you have been drinking, Fred, it is very disgraceful,” struck in 
Slingsby, in his cold way. ‘‘I don’t know what else can account for 
it. Nop Nonsense! You must have been, to fancy so absurd a 
thing as that. It was only one of the gownsmen. Or perhapsa man 
from the buttery with a tray.” 

‘Tf it was either, he took the form of our dead father, Slingsby, 
and vanished afterwards into space. I saw him and looked at him as 
plainly as I am now looking at you.” 

“Have you been with MacRae?” demanded Slingsby. 

“T have not seen MacRae for days. JI had) been slowly’walking 
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in with these books, talking with Ludlow. Never mini: let it 
drop.” 

‘“‘Did you see any one about as you were coming up?” cried 
Slingsby to me. 

“Nota soul. Jt wasall still and quiet. Well, good night. I dare- 
Say it was somebody or another who had stuck himself there.” 

‘Of course it was,” said Slingsby, in his haughtiest manner. ‘‘ And 
pray don't talk of this outside, Ludlow,” he added. ‘I should be 
ashamed to hear of it again; and I think my brother would be.” 

Fred came out with me: shaking hands in silence, as he looked up 
and down the stairs, 

‘“¢ It must have been fancy, Fred. That is, some fellow who bore a 
likeness, you know.” 

‘‘ Perhaps so,” said he,in a careless tone as he went in again. “‘ Good 
night, Ludlow.” 


On the day but one after this, I was leaning over Mrs. Golding’s 
gate with Mabel. It was a Saint’s day, and a day I shall never forget ; 
and having leisure I went over early in the afternoon. Mrs. Golding 
was In her room. Mabel and I, strolling in the garden, came to an 
anchor at the low front gate. ; 

_ “T think grandmamma can’t be well,” said Mabel. ‘Nearly every 
day now she has to go and lie down after dinner.” 

‘‘Ttis hot, you know, Mabel.” 

‘‘That’s what the servants say—and grandmamma is old. How old 
should you think her, Johnny Ludlow ?” 

“Seventy.” 

‘‘ She is seventy-five. Have you seen anything of Mr. Temple?” 
she went on, with some of her old abruptness. 

‘‘T saw him the day I met you in High S:reet: and yesterday also 
forafew minutes. He told me he was thinking 6f coming here ; but 
he has been very busy.” 

She had her thin fingers up to her face, partially hiding it from me. 
Presently she put her other hand aside and plucked a small crimson 
rose from the tree that grew there. 

‘‘Which do you like best, Johnny Ludlow: lilies or roses? Here 
come some horsemen.” she continued, giving no time for an answer. 

Three or four of them were riding up from the direction of the 
town. It did not matter much to me who they were, and I’m sure I 
did not think of Fred Temple: but Mabel’s cheeks suddenly took the 
hue of the crimson rose, and that told me he made one. Yes; there 
he came, riding on, his bright hair glistening in the sunlight. 

Slingsby Temple, Bill Whitney, anda fellow I did not know much 
of were the others. Whitney nodded to me as they passed. Fred 
turned aside and rode up to the gate. 
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‘‘ Are you well, Mabel?” he softly asked, bendingto shake hands 
with her. ‘‘ How is Mrs. Golding ?” 

‘‘Grandmamma is poorly,” said Mabel. “I am—very well.” 

‘“‘ T feel quite ashamed not to have been up for so long, will you tell 
her,” went on Fred, who had a fine glow on his face as if the wind had 
caught it. ‘I will call in a day or two.” 

“You have been—more busy than usual?” replied Mabel, her 
voice rather jerky. 

‘““Yes ; there’s always plenty to do for the reading men as the term 
draws onwards,” he remarked. ‘‘I am going for a good long ride to 
blow off some of the cobwebs that too much work gives the brain. 
What a nice rose, Mabel ?” 

Mabel shyly held the crimson rose up to him. ‘I can pick another 
for myself if you would like this,” she said ; ‘‘it is very sweet.” And 
perhaps without downright rudeness Fred could not well refuse the 
rose: but he hesitated for an instant. 

‘‘Thank you : yes, these roses are very sweet,” he said, as he took it 
from her, smelt it, and began placing it in his button-hole. 

Nodding to me, and saying adieu to Mabel, he backed his horse, and 
turned him in the direction the rest had gone. At that moment, a low, 
Open cart came tearing round the bend of the road, with a sweep and 
a bag of soot in it, the horse one of those wretched animals one 
hardly likes to look at. Poor and bony though he was, he seemed to 
have run away, and the man was standing up and lashing him for it. 

Whether the animal or the cart touched Temple’s horse, or whether 
the object they presented and the clatter they made only startled the 
animal, I know not. I never have known to this day. Fred’s horse 
reared and bounded forward : and Fred, the next moment, was lying on 
the ground, and the steed flying madly onwards. He had been sitting 
carelessly : and it might be that one hand was still gccupied with the 
rose and the button-hole. I can’t tell; I did not see: I was looking 
at that wretched cart. 

Fred’s horse was nowhere: he had dashed round the bend of the road 
close by, and was lost to sight. The sweep and the cart had dashed 
on the other way and must be nearing Oxford. Mabel gave a low, 
shuddering cry, and I hastened out. It all passed ina moment of time. 

In another minute, as it seemed, the horsemen were back again: the 
riderless steed, catching them up, had aroused their fears. Temple was 
lying perfectly still, face upwards, his golden hair mingling with the dust. 

“We must get him in somewhere,” cried Slingsby, looking at the 
house. ‘‘ Who lives there?” 

“Mabel,” I said, going back to the gate where she stood trembling, 
“run and tell ais: Golding what has happened ; ask nea for him 
to be brought in.’ 

Whitney galloped to the town for medical peace and the rest 
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of us carried Fred indoors. The old lady came out in her lace 
cap, lifting her hands in sad concern. She was most hospitable; the 
two servants ran about asking what they could do. A mattress was put 
upon a low table, and he was laid upon it. 

The first to enter the house after that was Williams of Trinity, rather 
a chum of Slingsby Temple’s, for he went in also for astronomy. Whit- 
ney had met him, and called out what was amiss as he passed at a hard 
gallop. Fred lay without motion; he just breathed, and by that we 
knew he was alive. Williams was more affected than you would have 
thought, as he stood by and looked at him. 

“The last time I saw him was last night in chapel,” he said, in a low 
tone, catching up his breath. ‘‘ We sat together. I was wondering to 
myself whether there could be another face in the world to match with 
his. He always looked well in his surplice. It was a surplice night 
you know.” 

Someone asked for water, a big bowlful, to sprinkle his face with, and 
I went to get it. Mabel was sitting on the lower step of the stairs. 
Her face seemed to have become pinched again just as it used to be ; 
her voice was acute in spite of its low whisper. 

““Is he much hurt, Johnny Ludlow?” 

“I don’t know. The doctors have not come. He lies unconscious 
just as you saw him at first.”’ 

‘“‘I wish I might goin! WaAy.can’t I? Grandmamma saw me at 
the door, and told me to go away.” 

I had nothing to say to that and went on to the kitchen for the water. 

‘‘ Perhaps he has only fainted !” cried she, watching me back. 

“Perhaps so.” ‘ 

The doctors came, and Mrs. and Miss Temple came. One of the 
Deans came. The house was like a mournful fair. The injury lay in 
the head, and the surgeons’ looked grave. Mrs. Temple was very much 
like Slingsby. Whether she understood who Mrs. Golding was, I don’t 
know: she seemed to pay her great respect on account of her years, and 
thanked her warmly for what was being done. 

“Don’t you speak of that ma’am,” said the old lady. ‘I’m sure it 
he had been the greatest stranger to us, I hope he would have been 
welcome to a shelter here—happening at my gate, and all. You 
see, ma’am, we had got to like the young man: he was often here.” 

‘Often here!” repeated Mrs. Temple, her tone as coldly surprised 
as Slingsby’s could have been. 

‘Ves, ma’am, often. It was a walk for him, you see, out and in, 
just a nice distance: and he would sit down and drink a dish o’ tea 
with me, or eat away at my beds of strawberries as sociable as you like. 
Just lately I’ve not seen so much of him; he was engaged, I presume. 
I trust in heaven the doctors may be able to bring him round.” 

‘You seem to have been very kind and hospitable to, him, and I 
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thank you,” said Mrs. Temple, seeing nothing but “ the walk” in the 
motive that must have taken Fred thither. She had looked at Mabel 
in the passage and passed her with a glance of pity: how could any 
possible ideas associate /er with her bright and well-born and hand- 
some son? 

It is of no use to linger over the day ; as good let the end be known 
sooner as later. Frederick Temple died at dusk, and he never rallied 
at all. Slingsby was cut up to an emotion man rarely shows ; those 
cold, exclusive natures sometimes are at a blow like this. He hushed 
ir up; but the grief was there. 

And Mabel? She did not-cry, she did not speak. Her face seemed 
shrivelled up to its old ugliness ; her eyes were dim, and she was just 
as still as death. Knowing what I knew, and what no one else now 
knew in the wide world, I read plainly enough that the gleam of 
sunshine, falling so briefly across her lonely life, had set for ever. 

‘You remember what happened the night before last,” I said to 
_ Slingsby Temple below my breath. ‘ That seems very strange zow.”’ 
“Slingsby ‘did not answer. 

‘Some people would say it was his warning.” 
“*Tt was nothing but fancy,” spoke Slingsby then. ‘ He admitted 
“to me the next morning that it might have been.” 

“ We'l, I don’t know. He ——” 

‘The less said about it the better,” curtly interrupted Slingsby. 
“Mind that, Ludlow. It would be very painful to me to hear ridicule 
cast on my brother. A Scout was standing there about that time, as I 
chanced to hear incidentally : it must have been him Fred saw.” 


Of course it might have been: cr it migat not. Who could tell ? 
Some people say the moon's made of green cheese, others say it isn’t. 
Being so far off, down here, we are unable to decide. 

One thing only seemed certain. That Frederick Temple, who had 
seemed to have a bright career before him, who promised to be one of 


the world’s good and great and noble men, had gone to join his father 
on the everlasting shores. | 


Jounny LupLow. 


3/47 
ONCE. 


(INCE! Who may tell the weight of vain regret, 
The bitter mockery, the midnight gloom, 
Which breathes in that relentless syllable— 
That word of doom ? 


‘Or, who may picture half the loveliness 
It conjures up in memory’s moonlit plain ; 
Who echo back the music that it wakes 
To voice again ? 


‘Once fresh emotions flooded all my life ; 
Each day more full the current and more free : 
Now sluggishly the waters roll along 
To mect the sea. 


Once outward nature seemed too beautiful, 
Fev ring my spirit with its potent charm : 
‘The world smiles on, but now my soul is hushed 
To stagnant calm. 


Once loves and joys were as the clements 
Which form the atmosphere we breathe, or die ; 
Each breath a pure exhilarating draught 
Of ecstasy. 


Now, though my days are free from grief or pain ; 
Though hate is still to me athing unknown ; 
‘Yet the sweet influences of joy and love 
Have falsely flown. 


And I look back with wistful, aching eyes 
To that fair Once, which ever shall remain 
<;reen in remembrance—greener for the tears 
Which fall like rain 


Straight from a heart where clouds of autumn meet 
In one dull leaden shroud, whose shadow, cast 
Over the present, only makes more bright 
The sunny past. 


Yet was that past all sunny? = Surcly no. 
Dark, cheerless days, and many a biting wind ; 
Rough storms of passion, aye, and blasted hopes, 
I call to mind. 


Only the gloom is gone ; the light remains : 
And through the deepest gloom was felt the life 
Of Spring and Spring’s glad promise. Who then recked 
An hour of strife ; 


A passing shade upon the April sun ; 
One blighted blossom where a thousand blew ? 
We pardon one false friend, if all the rest 
Keep kind and true. 


But are they kind and true? In that dear Once 
They seemed so; let us dream it even now, ; 
‘While the rose-wreath of tender memory 
We place upon her brow. 
EMMA RHODES. 
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ELISE. 


SECLUDED little village was that of Leahold, and situated in 
A one of our most secluded country districts : a primitive village, 
such as those that railways and telegraph stations are rapidly sweeping 
from the face of the earth. 

Strolling out of Leahold amid the clusters of farms into the country, 
along a shady road, you came upon Leahold Hall; a commodious but 
unpretentious dwelling-place, most secluded of all, for it nestled amid 
its towering trees and shrubs, as if it did not want to be seen by the 
world. It had been a thorn in the sides of the village residents for 
fifteen years now, this isolated dwelling, inasmuch as that, with all their 
curiosity, they could not get to know anything of the family inhabiting 
it. A gentleman had come one day to Leahold, went over the place with 
the agent, and purchased it. His name was Radnor. Later, he took 
possession with his sister, Mrs. Courtney, a silent, haughty dame, much 
like himself, his daughter, then a toddling wee child, and some respect- 
able old servants, who seemed as reserved and silent as their master 
and mistress. More than that, Leahold could not get to know. They 
heard of the improvements and decorations made in the rooms, which 
workmen from a distance came to execute; they saw the fine grand- 
piano brought, the parcels of books delivered once a month at least ; 
they watched the close carriage drive out with its inmates daily ; and 
that was all. They seemed to have no friends : two or three people 
who had ventured to call upon them were received courteously, but 
their visit was not returned. Twice every year, the gentleman rode 
away on horseback to the county town: a long distance. There he 
left his horse at the livery stables, took the train, and went steaming 
away somewhere. Ata month’s end he would come back again, pay 
for the keep of his horse, mount him, and set off on his ride home. 
Naturally all this was exasperating to a lively public curiosity: but at 
the end of fifteen years the public had become none the wiser. 

The child, Elise, was the care and joy of the household. The ser- 
vants adored her ; her father and her widowed, childless aunt trained 
and taught her. An accomplished scholar himself, speaking French 
and German and other languages as a native, Mr. Radnor sought to 
make his child as good a scholar as he was. Mrs. Courtney, a thorough 
musician, trained the little fingers over the ivory keys and taught the 
young sweet voice its modulations: while old Karl, the only indoor 
man-servant, a German, had the little lady in the saddle as soon as she 
could sit erect. Altogether, she grew up as carefully trained and 
accomplished a young lady as the world ever saw. But that same 
world was to her a far-away place, of whose kingdoms and republics she 
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read in history—whose loves and hates were subjects for the poet’s pen, 
but of which she never thought to know aught save from hearsay— 
whose temptations, trials, daily struggles, toils, pleasures and pains, 
were unmeaning words on her ears. Far more unsophisticated than 
many a child of ten years, was Elise Radnor in her early womanhood. 

It was her eighteenth birthday. She sat in the simple room called 
her own, reading from a book that had been her morning’s present, 
a beautifully bound Goethe. It was her father’s gift ; her aunt’s was a 
dressing-case inlaid with silver. Elise was far better-looking than she 
had herself any idea of. Her figure was slender and graceful, her 
face, refined by inborn courtesy, gentleness, and intellect, was one of 
rare sweetness, its eyes expressing genius, the soft brown hair shading 
it like a halo. <A child’s face yet, but promising to be one simply 
perfect in its maturity. 

She was thus sitting, poring rapidly over the quaint German 
characters that she loved so well, when a summons came for her from 
the library : and she went at once. 

They were waiting to receive her, her father and aunt, that gentle- 
man and lady now growing into years; tall and stately both, and 
very much like each other—not in the least like Elise. Of the blonde 
.type, their snowy locks, blue eyes, and gentle faces, carrying the pain 
of buried sorrows, were strikingly unlike the brilliant girl, whose youth 
contrasted with their memory-haunted age. Something solemn in 
their aspect struck Elise, ahd her usual buoyant step was stayed. She 
saw with a kind of dread that some explanation was going to be 
entered on. 

An explanation that thrilled every vein within her. Seated between 
her father and aunt, they told her that it was judged by them time, now 
she was eighteen, to speak to her of her mother, of whom she had never 
heard. Elise had supposed her dead. 

It was a sad story. Mr. Radnor was nearly a middle-aged man 
when he had wedded his wife, a girl young and lovely as Elise. He 
was in extensive business as a merchant, and very wealthy, having a 
house at home and ahouse in India. The young wife did not love 
him: she had loved a cousin who was poor; and the marriage was 
forced upon her by her parents. But of that Mr. Radnor had known 
nothing. The death of his partner in India had caused Mr. Radnor 
to undertake a voyage there soon after the birth of Elise. ‘The vessel 
was wrecked, and all souls were supposed to have perished. 

Alas ! it was somewhat the same story that has since been given to 
the world by the poet Tennyson, in the poem of “Enoch Arden.” 
Mr. Radnor and a few more of the passengers escaped on a raft to an 
uninhabited island, Months elapsed before they were rescued from it ; 
and more months yet before they were landed in China, to which 
country the rescuing ship was bound, and before Mr. Radnor, could 
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communicate with home. Some subtle instinct of ill, of dread, lay 
upon him ; and he returned home without the delay of a day, neglect- 
ing his business in India, neglecting all. When he reached home and 
stood before his wife, he found she had been for four months the wife 
of her cousin. The shock was greater than she could bear. It acted 
upon a mind never very well balanced ; an attack of brain fever came 
on, and it left her hopelessly msane. 

Mr. Radnor gave up business and buried himself at Leahold. His 
visits twice a year had been to the asylum that contained his poor 
raving wife. The cousin was dead. 

‘“My darling,” he said to Elise, “I would have spared you all these 
<letails, but that you would inevitably learn them when you go out 
ynto the world, and you cannot be kept in this secluded spot for ever. 
Circumstances have hurried the explanation. The poor blighted life 
is drawing to a close; and as your mother's strength fails her reason 
is returning. I have had a letter from the resident doctor this morn- 
ing: he says that a few days must see the ending, and her one haunt- 
ing desire, her sole cry is that she may see you, her child. We must 
go to her, Elise.” 

‘‘Yes, papa, we must go to her,” was the echoing answer. But it 
<ame in a dull, dry, hard voice, as if the strange story were pressing 
too heavily on the heart and brain. Another moment and the unhappy 
girl had burst into a storm of hysterical, irrepressible tears. 

They started on their journey. No need to tell of the painful 
interview with the poor woman, then dying. Elise saw her own face 
reflected in the oné, worn and wasted by disease, lying on its snowy 
pillow. 

They waited for the funeral, taking up their abode in a neighbouring 
hotel ; and on the following day prepared to return to Leahold. No 
one knew what this had been to Elise, or how passionately she felt the 
early wrong, unconscious though it had been, dealt out to her father 
ly his wife. The unthinking love of her childhood was increased a 
hundred-fold. It was Aer mother who had crushed his noble heart : 
and she resolved that all the devotion of her life should be given to 
atone for it. 

All being ready for their departure, they were in the hall of the 
hotel, waiting while the luggage was placed on the carriage that would 
<onvey them to the station, when, to the extreme surprise of Elise, she 
saw her father, for the first time in her recollection, greet a friend. A 
gentleman had entered, and two names were called out upon impulse. 

“Godfrey Huntingdon! ” 

“Thomas Radnor !” 

Flise looked up to see a face as old as her father’s, lighted by the 
warm sun of a glad recognition. 

‘* Dear old fellow, how are you?” came like a boy’s tones the affec- 
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tionate greeting. ‘‘ We are fated to meet on the wing, Radnor. I have 
just returned home, and lo! I meet you. Last time it was in Paris— 
how many years ago ?—after your compulsory trip to China. How is 
Mrs. Radnor and the wonderful baby ? ” 

‘‘T have recently lost my wile,” was the quiet answer, “but,” and a 
sweet smile hovered round the father’s lips, ‘‘the wonderful baby is 
here. Elise, this is my dear old friend, Colonel Huntingdon ; my only 
child, Godfrey.” 

Elise raised her crape veil, to mect the kindly look of eyes blue as 
her own father’s, and full of loving interest. 

‘Where are you bound now ?” was the next query of the old soldie:. 

‘‘ Home to Leahold. My place in the country. You will come with 
us, Godfrey. It is very quiet and dull; but Caroline is there, and we 
will try and make it pleasant to you. Poor Caroline has been a widow 
as ” as long as I have, he was about to say, but cut short the words. 

‘“T should like it of all things! But Leon is with me.” 

‘* Leon!” 

‘‘ My brother’s only son. You remember what Charley was, Radnor ? 
Well, this boy’s the same. A genius like his father, dreamy, impulsive, 
full of talent and fire, and with as much common sense as would rattle 
in a mustard seed. I have had to take to him: he'd do no good in 
the world without me. Sings a little, paints a little, writes well in a 
certain style, and will some day inherit my modest income. He is with 
me here.” | 

‘And will come with us, of course,” said Mr. Radnor. ‘“ He shall 
have no complaint to make of his welcome.” 

‘‘The carriage is ready, sir,” interposed a waiter. ‘ There’s not too 
much time to get to the station.” 

“Never mind; we'll take the next train,” replied Mr. Radnor, un- 
conscious that in that one sentence he sealed his own death-warrant. 

They went back to their sitting-room, and Leon Huntingdon joined 
them. The twe old men were soon deep in the discussion of bygone 
memories, leaving the young people to look at each other. 

J.eon Huntingdon was one of those remarkably good-looking men 
rarely seen. A tall and gentlemanly figure, with a classically beautiful 
face and attractive manners left nothing to be desired outwardly. But 
he was a selfish, vain man, not, indeed, possessing active vices, but very 
fond of his own gratification and his self-importance. With talents of 
a high order, he had suffered them to lie dormant, and was drifting 
down life’s current, a useless member of society. Colonel Huntingdon 
saw no fault in him: and Leon depended upon inheriting his uncle’s 
small fortune, and left the future to take care of itself. He was about 
five-and-twenty now, and might already have made a name in the world 
had he chosen to do it. But he had amused himself instead, living an 
idle life, travelling over Europe and to the East. Just now he had 
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come back from an expedition to the Nile. With a poet’s love of the 

beautiful, he lacked the poet’s stimulus to write ; with an artist’s eye, 

he wanted the artist's perseverance; with the soul of a musician, he 

was content to skim over the practice of the musician’s art. And this 

man was studying Elise with a lazy appreciation of her beauty, pale 

and sad as the young face now looked. Mr. Leon Huntingdon was 

not quite heart-whole. The,silvery laugh of a gay coquette, a pretty, 

fascinating girl, who had made one of the party on this Nile expedi- 

tion, yet rang in his ear; a blonde face with merry blue eyes and float-_ 
ing curls of palest gold, even now flitted between himself and Elise, 

and his memory whispered of honeyed words, of hand-pressures, of 
eyes melting under his gaze, during these past weeks only now gone 

by. The girl’s name was Lewis. But there was a present pleasure in 

the sight of the delicate, beautiful face before him, and he was not a 

man to let a past mara present. So, gradually the distance between 

him and Elise narrowed, and soon he was leaning near her chair, his 

arm resting on the mantel-piece: and she was listening, spell-bound, 

to his vivid description of the Nile. He talked well, with the poet's 

power of weaving his thoughts into words, the artist’s eye to select the 

beauties of description, and the experience of a man of the world to - 
avoid tedious lengthiness. An egotist and Sybarite in feeling, he yet 
possessed the art of keeping the personal pronoun in the background 
of personal narrative. 

To Elise the three hours before the carriage came round again was 
one dream of delight. Even the break made by luncheon was rendered 
pleasant by his attentions at table, and by her father’s brightened face. 

It was afternoon when the train started, and the first few hours of 
the journey were passed in delightful converse. The party had the 
carriage to themselves : and compared with what Elise had during the 
past week gone through, this was indeed a change. Years later, had 
you asked Elise of that day, she would have said that it seemed like 
Paradise, and that she had been suddenly hurled from it into some 
dreadful Hades: from peaceful whispers, into demons’ cries. With 
Leon’s voice yet in her ears, she was stunned by a crashing noise—by 
shrieks, groans, and the falling of heavy weights; from Leon’s face, 
her eyes were turned to the horrible, indescribable confusion of a rail- 
way collision. She escaped ; as did the colonel and his nephew ; but 
her father ! 

Porters carried him to the nearest hotel, and for nearly a month he 
lingered on there, and then death supervened. 

That month ! who can describe those days of suspense and agony ? 
Mrs. Courtney came at once to her brother; the Huntingdons never 
left the place. Every care that love, friendship, and anxiety could 
suggest was spent upon the life passing away, but Elise trusted no 
watching but her own. Until utterly wearied out, she never left; her 
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father’s side ; and when obliged to rest, it was only for a few hours at a 
time. From childhood’s unclouded happiness, her transition to a 
woman’s misery had been abrupt and cruel. Just wakened to the 
knowledge of her debt to her father, he was dying, with the craving of 
her heart to cancel it unsatisfied. Could longing worship, utter un- 
selfish love, the yearning prayers of a pure heart have saved him, he 
had not died; but, with every pain soothed by his daughter’s touch, 
every want met by her care, her hand on his brow, her kiss on his lips, 
Thomas Radnor drifted away from life, desolating the heart he had 
made it that life’s study to fill and beautify. 

Gone! By the empty bed the orphan lingered, touching with icy 
fingers the pillow where his head had rested. In her heart, frozen 
with its void, lay the cry that goes up from so many bereaved ones to 
the Supreme Power, ‘‘ Give me back my dead !” 

Stunned, passive, and physically worn out with watching, Elise was 
taken back to Leahold. Not six weeks ago, she had seen the sun rise 
on her eighteenth birthday with entire happiness within and around 
her. She came back orphaned, with a knowledge of pain and sorrow 
in her own heart, and in the past; whose dark curtain seemed to have 
been raised in vain. 

In a will made after his accident, Mr. Radnor left Colonel Hunting- 
don his daughter’s guardian, and both himself and Leon accompanied 
Mrs. Courtney and the orphan back to Leahold. 

Colonel Huntingdon had believed his friend to be a man of wealth, 
but he was utterly unprepared for the vast income of which he now 
became trustee. Accumulating by compound interest, the handsome 
fortune of fifteen years before had gathered and increased, till Elise 
was heiress to wealth that fairly dazzled her guardian. She, poor girl, 
in her bereavement took little note of it. 

But if the heiress was unimpressed, there were others who fully 
appreciated the importance such riches give in this world’s circles. 
Colonel Huntingdon and Leon were two of them. Leon let drop a 
word that he should like to become the wooer for the hand that would 
grasp this wealth upon her coming of age, or marriage: and his uncle, 
who thought there was nobody equal to Leon in the world, fully 
approved. 

Do not do Leon Huntingdon the injustice of supposing him a mere 
fortune-hunter. He was not so. Had this opportunity presented itself 
with an heiress in herself unattractive, he would have passed it by ; 
but he felt a tender sympathy for the sorrow Elise bore stamped upon 
her face; he saw that she was gentle, refined and graceful, and he 
believed she was in all ways the most desirable wife he could have 
chosen. So he set himself to woo her just as he had set himself to 
do other things in his life—because the opportunity lay before him, 
and it was an easy path to tread. 
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-And the desolate girl, finding always a kind face watching for her, 
hearing low words of sympathy whenever she would listen, believing 
every compliment a heart-offering, young, impassioned, and craving 
some new love to fill the void in her heart, turned to this new com- 
forter with faith and trust—believed him, watched for him, loved’ him. 
IDuring the first sad time of mourning, when her piano stood unopened, 
her books lost their charm, Leon Huntingdon crept into every thought 
of her life. His voice became her music, his conversation her books, 
his caress her Heaven. | 

One year after her father’s death, Elise Radnor became a bride. 
Full of earnest desire to be to Leon all she had hoped to be to the 
father ‘‘ gone before,” she stood at the altar with him, and spoke the 
vows that made her his wife. He had not of course spent the year at 
Leahold, but came to it from time to time, always showing himself a 
devoted suitor. 

A house in town was taken for them, and was fitted up and furnished 
with much luxury : but previous to entering on its possession Mr, Hunt- 
ingdon carried his wife about to various places, and some months went 
on to the beginning of the season. Colonel Huntingdon had gone 
back to India. 

Leon Huntingdon was fond of society. With all the graces to make 
him a star in any circle, he liked the flattery and the courting that met 
him in Fashion’s world, and he threw open his house with the desire to 
make it one of the most attractive in town. Friends soon gathered 
round, and Elise was tossed at once into the vortex of a gay season. 

it was a new world, a dazzling, bewildering world; and it confused 
and stunned her. Dressed with faultless taste, she would enter the 
crowded saloons and sit there embarrassed and longing to get home 
again. ‘The extreme seclusion of her training had unfitted her for all 
this. Feeling intensely shy and strange, she grew to dislike it, to be- 
lieve she was not fitted for it. Her pale face showed no pleasure ; and 
ILeon would become angry and at last ashamed of his wife: and so 
there grew up-estrangement between them. 

Stull there was no open quarrel, cnly a gradual separation in pursuits ; 
Leon would be in the world, Elise alone in the great, grand house. 
Mrs. Courtney came up and found them thus. Her heart sank within 
her when she marked the weary, listless look in her niece’s eyes, the 
languor of her step, and the pale, faded tint of her former brilliant 
beauty. 

Cards came for a large dinner-party at the house of some old friends 
of Colonel Huntingdon’s. Else very much wished to refuse for her- 
self, as usual ; but she scarcely liked to do so in this instance; and 
besides, she wanted to keep up a semblance of smoothness while Mrs. 


Courtney was with her. So on the appointed evening she entered the 
carnage with her husband. 
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It was late when they returned home. Leon went to the library to 
smoke his cigar, and Elise to her own little boudoir. Unconscious 
that she was not alone, the young wife bolted the door, and then, sink- 
ing on her knees before a low chair, heavy sobs broke from her lips, 

with broken words of prayer that she might die. 

' Loving hands raised her head, and she found it pillowed on Mrs. 
Courtney’s bosom. 

‘‘ Elise, dear child, what can this mean! ” 

_ She was a child yet in her craving for sympathy and comfort, and she 
lay there and wept hysterically. A few tender questions drew from 
her all the miseries of the past year, all the failure that her marriage 
had proved. 

“I thought he loved me, auntie. I never dreamed that I was 
married because I was rich. Let metell you all! It was a large party 
to-night, for there was a reception after dinner. My head ached with 
the noise and the music, and I found myself ina little place off the con- 
servatory, and stayed there. Leon and another came in: they had no 
idea anybody was there; the shrubs hid me; and I—I heard o 

‘‘ Be calm, my love,” said Mrs. Courtney, as emotion impeded Elise’s 
utterance. ‘Go on.” | | 

“I learned that he was disappointed, weary—he must have married 
me for my money—and he—he loves another.” 

Mrs. Courtney gave an incredulous cry. ‘Loves another! whom 
does he love?” 

‘“¢ Emily Lewis—he knew her, you know, before he knew me : she was 
with him at the Nile. It was she who came into the conservatory with 
him, auntie. She is brilliant, accomplished, witty, and I—what I am. 
We will go back to Leahold, auntie, and I shall soon die and leave him 
free. It is my father’s story over again, and the money 1s still our 
curse.” 

‘We will not go back to Leahold, my darling. You are Leon 
Huntingdon’s w/e.” 

‘* But he does not love me.” 

‘‘ Have you tried to win his love ?” 

“‘T thought it was all mine.” 

‘‘ And so you have let it slip away from you.” 

‘* But, auntie, I cannot force my love on any one, even my husband. 
Kiss lips that speak contemptuously of me, press the hand that longs 
to thrust me out, court the voice that has no word of affection for me. 
I cannot!” 

‘*We made you selfish at Leahold,” was the reply, ‘“ by too much 
love. Elise, you think me hard and cruel; my dearest, I am only kind. 
I say to you, enter into the lists against this old love. Show your 
husband that the woman he has married is more worthy of his admira- 
tion than the coquette who can care to win the praise due to, janother. 

V OL, XVt. Cc 
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And a more heartless coquette than Emily Lewis it was never my fate 
to see.” 

“‘], Aunt Caroline! JI shine in society? I?” 

‘You! Your education and talents fit you for it, Elise.” 

“Qh, Aunt Caroline, how can you say it?—how think it? Every- 
body seems to despise me.” 

“Yes, yes, you have got into this absurdly morbid idea, Elise. My 
dear, you will just put forth your best attractions, your best powers, for 
plenty of them lie latent in you, Elise, and win your husband back to 
your side. Care for that heartless Lewis girl! No, that I don’t believe 
he does, Elise. You will enter the lists against her, child.” 

It was bitter counsel. The proud heart, always finding love proffered 
it, was chafed to think of winning it from a rival. With her father’s 
sensitive disposition, and the proud indignation of a slighted woman, 
Elise longed to fly far from, this world she both feared and despised, 
and die. To hide herself in her old home, and let her life fade away 
in the sorrow and pain of her disappointed love: that was the agreeable 
plan she had carved out for herself. But at length Mrs. Courtney won 
a reluctant promise from her to become her husband’s companion 
abroad, and to see if, by throwing aside selfish seclusion, she could 
become his wife in love as in name. 

‘Ts it not wrong, auntie, to give my mind to this ; to make this butter- 
fly existence still more dear to Leon?” 

‘“‘By his side, Elise, you may lead him to higher aims, but your 
influence must be felt first. You are driving him from home now for 
pleaspre ; go out to meet him, and lead him back.” 

It was not the work of aday. Old bashfulness must be overcome, 
old interests revived, and a new leaf unfurled, but Mrs. Huntingdon 
tried her best; and little by little the task became easy. Leon 
Huntingdon awoke one day to the fact that other people were talking 
of his wife’s beauty and talent. Elise was working faithfully in her task. 
She could not lavish caresses upon her husband, but she was by his side 
now in every evening reunion, crushing back her shy terror, giving 
smile for smile, and exerting all her conversational powers. Frequent- 
ing opera, concert, and theatre, she found her fund of small talk 
wonderfully increased, while her own vivid imagination and powers of 
expression vivified even the most commonplace topics. 

The last great crush of the season was at the house of a Mrs. Holden. 
It was a brilliant scene: ambassadors with stars upon their breasts ; 
foreigners of marked distinction ; all the world in short jostled each 
other. It was late when Mr. and Mrs. Huntingdon entered the crowded 
rooms. Elise, richly dressed, her quiet, dignified beauty heightened 
by a becoming attire, gave one quick glance at Leon’s face, as Miss 
Lewis, all airy lace and ribbons, floated past him. He turned one 
moment to follow the figure of his old love, then his eyes fell upon Elise, 
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and a proud smile, for a moment, crossed his lips. That matchless 
face and form, the soul-lit eyes and the broad, white brow, suffered 
nothing when compared with the empty frivolities of the insignificant 
girl. And, truth to tell, Emily Lewis had become so exacting latterly 
that Mr. Huntingdon had rather started back, as he asked himself what 
it might endin. He would flirt away and think nothing of it; but any 
serious entanglement no man in the world would keep clearer of. 

Elise caught the pleasant look her husband gave her. A vivid colour 
Sprang to her cheeks, a light to her eyes; as she greeted her hostess, 
more than one voice whispered, ‘‘ How beautiful Mrs. Huntingdon is 
to-night.” Mr. Huntingdon heard, and kept his place beside her. One 
quiver of fear his heart gave as some of the foreigners, ablaze with 
decorations, were presented to her. Elise was so shy, he thought; she 
would inevitably turn stupid now. But he was soon reassured. In 
courteous deference to their imperfect English, Elise spoke a few easy 
words of greeting to the strangers in their own respective languages. 
Her father had taken care that she should speak all modern tongues 
perfectly. Now French, now German, now Italian ; there stood Elise, 
talking at herease. People gathered round; she was the one attraction 
-of the rooms. Leon listened with surprise to her quotations from 
the literature of different countries, proving how well-read she was. 

Miss Lewis pouted: what on earth possessed the men to gather 
round that Mrs Huntingdon to-night: above all, what possessed her 
husband to stay with her. Jabbering away foreign rubbish like that !— 
Miss Lewis could get along in French (apart from the genders), and 
that was quite enough for anybody except a school-teacher. Some 
reference to a German song was made, that led to the inquiry, ‘‘ Do 
you sing it, Mrs. Huntingdon ?” 

This was a new terror, but Elise was stimulated by the proud light 
in Leon’s eyes. 

“Tt is long since I have sung or played,” she said ; “ but if it will 
afford you any pleasure, I will try to recall the song.” 

‘* Now for a failure,” thought Leon, as they moved to the grand-piano. 
“Out of practice—and perhaps with but little knowledge! Where 
could she learn to sing or play in Leahold ? ” 

The fingers that touched the white keys were tremulous at first, but 
a few chords taught them their old acquaintanceship, and it was not many 
minutes before the sweeping rush of rapid notes spoke the proficient. 
Leon listened with a sigh of relief. 

As the rich voice rose in the opening words of the requested song, 
‘the room sank to sudden silence. What were Miss Lewis’s gay French 
airs, her pretty ballads, to this glorious, soul-inspired contralto, as it 
rose with the finished cultivation of a true artiste? Before the song 
was over, not a sound was heard in the room but the singer’s voice, 
filling it with exquisite melody. 
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As the last note died away, Elise caught her husband’s eye of pride 
fixed upon her. With a sudden impulse, she swept the keys, and then, 
her tones full of impassioned feeling, sang that exquisite gem of Germa 
music— : 

** Oh, take me to thy heart again.” 
As she paused, a hush fell around her, and Leon turned away, and 
walked slowly up the room. 

Had she failed ? 

It was late before she saw her husband’s face again, and then its 
pallor startled her. Some chord in her own heart seemed to respond 
to its emotion. Was it—his—caused by love or hate? 

Oh, the long hours, as it seemed to her, before the husband and wife 
were at home. As usual, Elise was going upstairs with a cold good 
night, expecting him to turn into the library ; but he put his arm around 
her and drew her gently into the library too. 

One long, long look he gave into her face, and then he spoke. 

“‘ Elise, forgive me!” 

‘My husband!” was the tremulous reply: for heart answered to 
heart. 

** Oh, Elise, I see all my baseness. Trust me, love me, for my whole 
heart is yours.” 

Only tender caresses for answer: she did not fear to kiss him now. 

‘“‘ But, Elise, how came you never to sing to me?” 

“You never asked me to.” 

‘“‘T had no idea you sang like this.” 

‘‘ After papa’s death the piano was kept closed, you know: and you 
—you never, since that, asked me to open it.” 

‘You timid, self-depreciating child! Once more, my darling wife, 
forgive me!” 

“* And—you—don’t care more for Miss Lewis than for me, Leon ?” 
came the still timid response. 

‘‘Miss Lewis! No, that I certainly do not, Elise. Beat ease, my 
love. Miss Lewis shall never*trouble you or me again.” 

A new era opened for Leon Huntingdon. Slowly the crust of selfish- 
ness melted before the sun of his wife’s noble impulses. The great 
brain began to work for higher aims, and as, in time, prayer was a 
guiding power, so the hearts of both, ennobled and widened, sought 
larger fields for useful exertion, grander scope for talent and energy. 

And the heart that would have crept away to bleed to death with its 
own bitter anguish, was made happy by proud trust and pride in a hus- 
band’s talents, the ever present joy of a husband’s love. 

“But for you,” said Elise to her aunt, years later, ‘but for you, I 
should be a lonely, forsaken, secluded wife, instead of what I am. I 
shall thank you, dear Aunt Caroline, for ever and for ever.” 
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THROUGH THE LISBON AQUEDUCT. 


+ HIS is what you may call the English style of travel—seeing a 

whole city in one day!” cried my companion, as we paused 
midway in our headlong scramble up one of the paved precipices 
which form the ‘‘ Upper Town ” of Lisbon. 

Well, we’re only following the bent of the age,” answered I, apolo- 
getically. ‘‘ Every traveller nowadays gives himself a week or so to 
see the whole of a country containing millions of people, and to 
_ become thoroughly familiar with its language, literature, jurisprudence, 

religion, and ancient history. We've already had ‘A Month in Russia,’ 
‘A Week in Palestine,’ ‘A Day in Spain,’ and I’m daily expecting to 
see ‘ Half an Hour at the North Pole,’ by the author of ‘ Twenty-five 
Minutes on the Antarctic Circle.’ ” 

“Well, if they’d only cut their books as short as their travels, I 
shouldn’t mind ; but, somehow, the less they see the more they say 
about it. However, it’s no fault of ovrs,; if they only give one three 
hours ashore, what’s a fellow to do? Let's see how much we have to 
polish off yet—there’s just an hour to spare.” 

Out comes his list accordingly ; for it is needless to say that he isa 
staunch disciple of Mr. Murray’s Koran in red binding, and clings 
loyally to the good old British fashion of regarding all the “ sights” of 
a place as so many penances, to be manfully got through and crossed 
out as soon as possible. 

‘Well done our side!” he exclaims at length, in a tone of triumph. 
“ Only two things left now—the Estrella Church and the Aqueduct. 
We’ve made pretty good going of it, after all!” 

Our furlough on shore, brief as it is, has undoubtedly been turned to 
good account. We have already paraded the famous Black Horse 
Square, and marched through the stately Custom House of the Marquis 
de Pombal, in which the poor remains of traffic still left to Portugal 
look (to quote the matchless Cumberland saying) “as silly as a ha’p’orth 
of treacle in a two-gallon jug.” We have sauntered round the great 
market, in which, under the shadow of huge white umbrellas three feet 
wide, slim, olive-cheeked, gaudily-clad tatterdemalions, such as Murillo 
would have loved to paint, sit chaffering over trays of rich yellow 
bananas and piles of Tangerine oranges. We have seen the public 
garden, with its dainty little fountains sparkling amid the clustering 
trees; and the Praca de Dom Pedro, a kind of improved Trafalgar 
Square, p/us some exquisite vegetation, and minus the four impossible 
lions; and the splendid desolation of the Carmo, whose huge arches, 
split asunder by the great earthquake, still stretch their_maimed arms 
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toward each other across the sea of ruin that lies between. We have 
criticised the wonderful mosaics of the Church of San Roque, and 
looked down upon the noble expanse of the Tagus from the Terrace of 
San Pedro d’Alcantara ! and now, after two hours’ marching under a 
genuine Portuguese sun, we halt at length beneath the shadow of the 
huge dome that crowns the famous Estrella* Church—beyond all 
question the finest piece of architecture in Lisbon. 
But, as our little friend Alice discovered during her adventures in 
Wonderland, it is one thing to get 4o a house, and another thing to 
get info it. To knock at the great gate is palpably useless, so we 
course about till we find a small postern door, and, passing through it, 
find ourselves in a small, narrow, atrociously filthy court, whose ap- 
pearance fully bears out the bitter old Spanish proverb, ‘‘ The nearer 
to the Church, the farther from Heaven.” Once in, we seem doomed 
to get no farther. The walls are thickly crusted with dirt, the innumer- 
able doors coated with rust and mildew ; the whole place has a weird, 
Jorgotten look, as if no living thing had disturbed it for centuries ; and 
for some time we play an ‘amusing but rather unprofitable game of 
knocking and running away, like pantaloon and clown in a panto- 
mime. Our clamour at length brings out a short, punchy little fellow 
in a leather apron (and very little else), who informs us, with the air of 
a man doing all he can for our satisfaction, that he is not the sacristan, 
and that he doesn’t know where to find him. On my assisting his 
memory, however, with a couple of vintems (copper coins worth about 
t%d. each), he suddenly recollects that the sacristan is occasionally 
to be met with in a httle snuggery up in the corner; and, entering it 
by the simple method of kicking the door in, begins calling for 
‘“‘ Manoel !” loud enough to wake the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus. In- 
voluntarily I recall the scene in Spenser’s ‘‘ Faerie Queene,” in which 
Prince Arthur and his squire ransack the Giant Orgoglio’s castle in 
search of the Red Cross Knight : 


‘* Then ’gan they thro’ the house aloud to call, 
But voice nor living wight did answer therewithal.” 


And as though to complete the resemblance, our pilot’s hallooing at 
length arouses a lean, shabby, blear-eyed, hatchet faced old greybeard, 
with a huge bunch of rusty keys in his hand, who might well pass for 
old Sgnaro the imbecile. Fortunately, however, he has his wits about 
him a little more than his famous prototype, and hastens to unlock one 
of the cobwebbed doors, which looks as if it might lead into a wine- 
vault, but in reality opens upon a flagged corridor, whence we pass into 
the nave of the church itself. | 

And here we come at once into a new world—from the whirl of busy 
life into a region of sombre beauty and grand archaic repose. All 
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within is silent and dreamy as an enchanted palace, and the distant 
hum of the great city only makes the deadj stillness more impressive. 
Above us, hundreds of feet overhead, the great cavern of the dome 
yawns in mid-air, casting a ghostly shadow upon the tesselated pave- 
ments and half-seen effigies. Around us, on every side, are the tombs 
of sovereigns who reigned, and died, and were forgotten, centuries ago, * 
and the quaint figure of our old guide, flitting with noiseless tread and 
lean, wrinkled face around the silent vastness of the interior, seems like 
the spectre of the past aroused by our intrusion. Over such a spot 
Time himself has no power. It is the fifteenth century lingering in 
the midst of the nineteenth—the same now as in the days when 
Spanish grandees looked sneeringly from’ Fluelva Pier after the lessen- 
ing sails of Columbus, and when the palms of Granada quivered with 
“the last sigh of the Moor.” 

But there is no time for moralising, for our hour of grace is running 
short, and the cupola has still to be mounted. Our guide points the 
way, and, for the next five minutes we are scrambling in the dark up 
crumbling stairs, and squeezing through narrow trap-doors, and 
wriggling round break-neck corners, in a way that carries me back to the 
Dent du Midi. But when we emerge at length from the utter darkness 
of the ascent into the glorious panorama beyond, we are more than 
repaid. However, on this occasion we take but a passing look, knowing 
that the same view on an enlarged scale will be presented to us from 
the summit of the aqueduct, which is now the sole remaining item on 
our visiting list. 

Five minutes more, and we are in full march thither. 

“This must be it, I suppose,” says my companion, halting before a 
huge gate, in ahigh, blank-looking wall, which flanks out of one of the 
break-neck streets already mentioned. ‘Ring the bell, old fellow, and 
let us send in our cards to Neptune, or rather to his son.” 

At my ring, the door opens of itself, and we enter a vast, empty 
courtyard, where, however, we are speedily met by a stalwart fellow in 
picturesque native costume, who politely invites us to follow him. 

“Come, this fellow’s an improvement on the last,” remarks my 
comrade, scanning our pilot’s fine proportions with a thoroughly British 
appreciation. “If the show corresponds with the showman, it ought 
to be worth seeing.” 

We now became aware of a dull roar, becoming ever louder as we 
ascend the incline, and becoming absolutely overwhelming as our guide 
unlocks a door in the solid block of building before us, and ushers us, 
without warning, upon the amazing scene within. It is, indeed, “a 
voice of many waters” that we have heard; and the waters are now 
before us, in theirown chosen sanctuary. We are at the entrance of a 
huge vaulted chamber, the whole of which, except the narrow pavement 


* The oldest of the tombs in the Estrella is that of Donna Maria, A.D, 1201. 
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upon which we stand, is occupied by a deep tank of sculptured stone, 
filled to the brim with smooth transparent water, into which, at the far 
end of the hall, the outpouring of the great reservoir flings itself, in one 
great sheet of foam, flashing, quivering, and bursting incessantly. The 
spray of the cascade hangs like a veil over thé perfect figure of a marble 
nymph, the appropriate genius of such a retreat; and over the whole 
picture broods a rich summer gloom of subdued light, such as’ the 
luxurious Romans loved to distil from the burning Italian sunshine— 
such as still lingers in the mosques of the far East, and the old Moorish 
palaces of Granada. 

‘‘What a scene for Gustave Doré!” says my companion, admiringly. 

“With a description by Victor Hugo,” added I. ‘It’s just like that 
cave of his in ‘ Les Travailleurs de la Mer,’ and here’s the very nymph 
that he wished for to complete the picture.” 

Our guide is evidently pleased at our admiration, and seems disposed 
to indulge us with a good long look; but the recollection of our in- 
exorable captain, and his favourite motto of “ Time and tide wait for no 
man,” speedily sets us in motion again. We ascend a steep stair, and 
find ourselves in a labyrinth of paved corridors, branching out from 
each other in endless perspective, like the halls of Eblis in “ Vathek,” 
with the gurgle of running water coming faintly from beneath every 
pavement. Our pilot tells us, with a “what do you think of that” air, 
that these passages extend upwards of twenty, miles; and we are just 
beginning to wonder dismally whether he means to march us through 
the whole of them, when all at once he vanishes through a trap-door in 
the roof ; and we, scrambling after him, suddenly find ourselves on the 
highest point in Lisbon, while beneath our feet lie clustering spires and 
stately cupolas, and long ranges of white streets, and rank upon rank ot 
terraced gardens, rising up against the rich southern sky, and all the 
voluptuous beauty of the great city—the “ Boa Vista” of Portugal. 

It is always difficult, in looking upon the scene of a great historical 
tragedy, to force into the picture, as it now is, the overwhelming horror 
of its past. Man’s ravage is transient as himself ; and the havoc of one 
generation leaves no scar upon that which follows. Who is there that, 
looking down in the silent moonlight from the summit of Mount Olivet, 
can recall in their fulness the countless tragedies of Jerusalem? Who 
can call up, amid the stately repose of the Et Meidan Square at Con- 
stantinople, the clamour and hurly-burly of that great day of vengeance, 
when every stone of its pavement ran red with the slaughter of the 
Sultan’s bravest soldiers ? Who can picture to himself on the spot where 
they befell, Borodino, or Waterloo, or Gravelotte—the burning of 
Moscow, or the last assault upon the Redan? And even so it is with 
Lisbon. Looking down upon its shady boulevards and broad white 
pavements, its spacious quays and buzzing markets, its endless green 
ridges, crested with little white-fronted villas, embosqued in foliage, we 
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find it hard indeed to conjure up, amid this luxuriance of quiet beauty, 
the awful tragedy of that grim November morning long ago, when 
massive cathedrals “leaped bodily from their foundations,”’ and whole 
streets fell like houses of cards, and the vast quay, with 20,000 people 
upon it, was sucked down into an unfathomable abyss. To the west, 
long dark ridges follow each other like waves, up to the point where 
the great castle of Cintra Rock looms out black and grim against the 
lustrous sky. To the north, the sky-line bristles with countless wind- 
mills, which, in this old-world atmosphere, at once recall the adventures 
of Don Quixote, till we can almost picture to ourselves the grand old 
hidalgo spurring his raw-boned charger along the crest of the ridge, 
with his noble, tender, melancholy face looking wearily out from 
beneath the quaintly-fashioned helmet, and Sancho’s broad, florid, 
unmeaning visage turned wistfully up to him, its heavy good-nature 
broken by the momentary flash of enthusiasm infused into him by the 
stronger spirit. 

Far away along the Tagus, we can descry the delicate Moresco tracery 
of Belem Castle, overlooking the river, and the great Lazaretto lying 
like a broad white patch upon the green surface of the farther shore. 
Just opposite where we stand, the stream widens intoa vast bay, fifteen 
miles across, beyond which rises a wall of dark red cliff; while near on 
the view bristle the masts of countless vessels, amid which our huge 
steamer lies on the water like a floating toy. Suddenly a tiny puff of 
smoke rises from her stern, and the boom of a gun comes faintly to 
our ears, 

‘“‘'Time’s up !” observe I, facing toward the trap-door. 

‘We have seen something, though,” says my companion, following 
me, 

We have, indeed ; and, after all, what would it profit us to remain 
jonger, only to learn to our cost (as thousands have learned before us) 
that Lisbon, like Damascus, or Jerusalem, or Cairo, or Constantinople, 
is only beautiful at a distance? Better by far to depart while still fresh, 
from our first glance over the splendid panorama, with the impress of 
its beauty and glory, and grand historical associations iaiedinp in our 


memory for ever. 
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Her loveliness I never knew, 
Until she smiled on me.— WORDSWORTH. 
HE thrushes were piping merrily, and it was to them that Lischen 
was listening, not to the three men and.a boy who were puffing 
lustily at their instruments of music down below. For it was a feast 
day, and the people of Lowenberg were at the Weinwirthschaft, enjoying 
the fine evening and the music and the beer of their native land. The 
little circulay dancing-ground was nicely sanded, the tables and chairs 
were set in rows beside it, and the German fathers and uncles were 
seated there, with their modest bottles of pale, jasper-coloured wine, 
or glasses of amber beer. And as the band puffed and blew with the 
sober steadfastness of Germans who knew their duty, and the young 
people went round and round in the waltz with the same sobriety, the 
men nodded gravely to the music and thought, “‘ my Tracy or my Anna 
is the best dancer in the village.” 

Meanwhile, the mothers sat in an arbour and gossiped over their knit- 
ting, and sipped coffee from thick white cups, which might have served as 
shuttlecocks with out injury to themselves. Those who had no beer and 
no coffee and no partner for the dance, sat on the edge of the road above 
and watched the fun. J.ischen was one of these. Her sweet face, with 
its pure oval outline and clear thoughtful eyes, was framed in bya back- 
ground of vine-leaves, growing on a trellis. The sunlight flickered and 
fell across her light brown hair, smoothly braided ina round coil behind. 
She had none of the fine daggers or silver-headed pins with which the 
other girls ornamented their tresses. Her hands, brown with the sun, 
but smooth and finely formed, moved rapidly over her knitting; the pins 
twinkled as they moved; but her eyes roved with their calm, restful, 
thoughtful gaze on all the lifearoundher. No one asked her to dance: 
it was not because she was an orphan, the adopted daughter of old 
Jacob Miller, who had but little to give or leave. The lads of 
Lowenberg were not so sordid as that; but it was because she was so 
silent, so reserved, seemingly so far removed in mind from those about 
her. The young fellows were half afraid of Lischen, and the girls, when 
they gossiped at the spring, felt that she did not care for their simple 
chatter; she would rather get through her work as quickly as possible, 
and so save an hour for her beloved books. Even the Bauer’s son, 
who had a great education, was shy of Lisa; but then it was known 
that he admired the wheelwright’s handsome Katinka, with whom he 
was now dancing. The Bauerin herself was among the group in the 
summer-house, and as her eyes fell on Lischen sitting all alone, she 
observed to her neighbour, with that conviction which a sense of 
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property is apt to give to all one’s opinions: “ Lischen is alone as 
usual, Iam sorry for the girl; she must alter before she will get a 
lover. Men like a girl who can chat a little and laugh at their jokes, 
not seem to be dreaming of some one in the stars while they are 
speaking.” 

Meunwhile, the children of Frau Knatge, the wirthin, having to amuse 
themselves while their mother was running hither and thither among her 
guests, were dragging the baby to and fro in a little cart. Baby’s round 
face, oddly placed in its little rims of cap, peeped over the top of the 
cart: the wheels made a frightful noise, scroop, scroop, scroop. All of 
a sudden, there was an outcry: Roschen, a little toddling woman of 
two, trotting steadily beside this majestic equipage, had been overthrown 
by its great speed, and lay prone and squealing upon the highroad. 
It was Lischen who ran to pick the child up, soothed her, and rocked 
her to sleep upon her knee. The little head. lay pillowed on Lischen’s 
bosom. The cart went scrooping up and down as before. 

The dancing went on. Between the dances, two or three singers 
would stand up and take parts in a Volksilted, and all the rest, listening 
calmly, would afterwards hammer a little encouragement with their pots 
of beer ; then a fresh waltz would begin. The sun began to sink ; the 
shadows on the hills grew violet; the waters of the Rhine, seen between 
two slopes, began to wear a tender glow. Frau Knatge came and 
thanked Lischen for her care of the child, and the girl smiled with a 
strange smile which was quite her own, and gently smoothed the little 
head. The village shepherd came down the hill, walking slowly, 
because one of his sheep was lame. ‘They followed him obediently, 
quickening their pace when he uttered his sharp “ Brrr!” and turning 
off by twos or threes as they came to their own lanes or their own home- 
steads. The young people began to separate, but Lisa did not like to 
move, on account of Roschen, who still slept. The shepherd’s note 
came with the soft distinctness of distant noises in the evening, and the 
grasshoppers close at hand seemed to mimic him with their smaller 
“Bor! Brrr!” : 

A stranger had come up unobserved by Lisa, and seating himself at 
the board, had been served with the usual glass tub of small beer. He 
was an Englishman, with a pleasing face and observant eyes, which soon 
fell upon Lisa. He took out his sketch-book, and rapidly transferred 
to it the oval contour of her face ; her far-seeing, untroubled gaze ; the 

‘child nestling on her shoulder; the vine foliage behind: ‘I would give 
‘ a silver groschen for that girl’s thoughts,” he said to himself. She was, 
in fact, thinking : 

‘What a quietness there is in the air; all round about this noise. 
The quietness seems to belong to me. It is very beautiful, yet I think 
I should like to have danced.” , 

‘Fraulein, will you have a waltz with me?” 
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The stranger, whom she knew at once for a foreigner and a gentle- 
man, in his rough tourist’s dress, stood smilingly before her. She started 
and blushed, and her eyes came suddenly back from her thoughts. She 
stood up with a little courtesy which had a simple dignity in it. 

“No, thank you, Mein Herr.” | 

“Do you not like to dance ?” 

“Yes, I think so; very much; but it would not be sassend for me, 
a poor girl,” 

He received her little lesson in manners with submission, thinking, 
as he watched her speak, “It is the purest, truest woman’s face I ever 
saw.” 

“Then, will you at least kindly point me out the way to the Lowen- 
berg, Fraulein ?” asked the stranger. 

“ Willingly,” answered the girl; and she was glad to repair her rejec- 
tion of the dance. ‘I will come and show you the way.” 

He thanked her, and she went on, carrying the child. The Bauerin 
had watched the little drama, and now nodded to her neighbour. ‘If 
it had been Katinka! But Lischen has no beauty.” 

Young Harry Thorpe did not think so, as he watched the healthy, 
well-poised form pacing steadily before him, a little bent back by the 
burden. 

‘‘ The child is heavy for you,” he said. 

Lischen looked down on it lovingly. 

‘*She sleeps so sweetly, I could not disturb her.” 

‘Ts she your sister? ” 

“No: I have no sister. I live here,” she suddenly added, pointing 
to a small half-timbered cottage on a little nse. 

‘‘ Are both your parents living?” He liked to see her clear, clean-cut 
lips parting over the even teeth, as she gave her simple answers. 

- “No,” she said. ‘I only remember my parents a little: my father 
was very weak and very poor, and when he died, old Father Muller 
took me. He was very good, and sent me to school. I kept his house 
while he travelled: for he is a pedlar, sir. | What, Roschen? are the 
little eyes opening? Ah! it is only a peep. Good-night again. We 
turn up this way, sir, by the poplars.” 

“You say Father Miiller was kind to you. Is he not kind now?” 

‘“‘He is kind and gentle, always: dear little father! but when he 
came home last autumn, he brought with him a wife, and she 1s not as 
kind as Father Miiller.” Lischen shook her head. 

‘‘ And so she keeps his house now. And what do you do?” 

“I do what I can. No one wants me much now. Round this, 
comer of the rock we shall see Lowenberg. There it is!” 

“Magnificent !”’ cried Harry Thorpe, the first word he had spoken 
in the English language. Before him, on a rocky eminence, stood the 
old castle, hidden away in its mountain nook. Its old towers frowned 
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defiance still, though there were now no foes to defy, and those ancient 
eyes, its windows, were blind and dark. Ivy and other growth clung 
about it, and caught a golden light from the evening sun. Red stone- 
crop ylowed upon the grey stones of the hill-side. A few poplars 
shivered at the base; a streamlet ran bubbling down. Lischen smilingly 
pulled a large dock-leaf, and twisting it into a cup, dipped it into the 
water, 

‘“‘ Drink quickly,” she said. “It is fresh and cool.” 

He put his lips to it as she held it; as he drank, the water flowed 
down over his breast. They laughed. 

‘“‘T must climb up to the castle,” he said. ‘“‘ Good-bye, Fraulein; a 
thousand thanks.” 

‘‘ Ade,” she answered, her calm eyes dwelling on him. He felt as 
it were a spell that held him near this quiet girl, whom “ no one wanted 
much,” and as if he were breaking that spell when he sprang up the 
rocky steps. Half way up the ascent, he stopped to look back. The 
child had awakened and was gathering flowers ; Lischen stood looking 
upwards at the traveller, her mght hand shading her eyes from the 
evening sun. When she saw him looking at her, she raised her left 
hand and pointed to an easier path. ‘‘She is like Ellesmere’s Gret- 
chen,” he thought. As he watched her, she turned to the child to 
receive its little treasure. 

When he had watched the red ball sink in its glory behind a purple 
hill, from the very top of that aged tower, Harry Thorpe turned to 
descend. Lischen’s form, now in the broad shadow of a slope, was 
still there. A boyish lightness filled his heart. He ran; he sprang 
from rock to rock. Suddenly, a stone on which he alighted gave way : 
it tottered, fell, and he withit. Lischen sprang up. ‘Oh! take care,” 
she cried. She came rapidly towards him. He laughed and said, “ It 
is nothing,” trying to rise: but a spasm of pain shot through him, and 
his right foot sank under him useless. 

“Ts it broken?” asked Lisa anxiously, gravely, and with no em- 
barrassment, passing her fine, strong hand over the ankle-bones. 

‘“‘ Only a sprain,” he answered : but he felt sick and faint, and could 
say no more. 

‘¢ Lie still,” said the girl, quietly. “‘ You will be better soon. I will 
fetch you water.”. She went to make another cup, fastening it together 
better with thorns. While she was gone, the child came clambering up, 
and held out to him for comfort one of those garlands of beech-leaves 
which the country folk make; it was a treasure to her: Lisa had 
made it. 

Presently, he was well enough to finish his descent, with Lischen’s 
arm to help him. Englishmen have not the happy self-satisfaction 
which enables them to look sentimental in such light afflictions; they 
generally feel that they are looking foolish, and so felt Harry Thorpe. 
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He was by no means happy to be hopping along the road, though 
leaning on the arm of the most beautiful girl, to his mind, that he had 
ever seen. It was a “‘horrid bore” and “a nuisance.” He could not 
get back to his hotel, and the Weinwirthschaft had looked by no means 
inviting or even cleanly. He had formed no plan, when they reached 
old Muller’s hut, Lischen’s home. 

“Come in, sir,” she said. ‘‘ Father Miiller has oils and cordials that 
will do you good.” 

A sudden inspiration flashed across him. 

‘““Do you think I may stay here ?” he asked. 

‘Here? In our poor little hut ?” 

“You see I cannot walk,” he rejoined, with a depth of cunning. 
She pondered gravely. 

‘‘No, you cannot walk : and Frau Knatge is not too clean. Perhaps— 
we must ask the mother. The beds have just been washed and are 
new filled with straw.” | | | 

The cottage-door opened, and Father Miiller came out with a look 
of mild surprise, enhanced in effect by the erectness of his few grey 
hairs, and the horn: spectacles pushed up upon his forehead. Lischen 
explained and so did Harry, in his best German, and in the same he 
proffered his request. The old man shook his head. He could say 
nothing till the Hausfrau should come home; but the stranger was 
welcome to rest. The kitchen was clean as German country kitchens 
ever are, with their little black pots and pans in which such good 
savoury things are cooked, and Lischen moved about in her household 
work. 

‘Will the child never go home?” thought Harry, watching Roschen 
still on the doorstep ; but the little cart came scroop-scrooping up the 
hill, and baby was packed in by Lischen, and drawn home triumphantly 
by her brothers. Then came Frau Muller, a stout, sour-faced woman ; but 
she too remembered the beds were fresh-washed, and she was keen for 
the money which would ensue; and thus at last, Harry Thorpe took up 
his abode for three weeks in the Miillers’ cottage. 

It was a happy and a good time to him and happier still to Lisa. 
Like her, he was alone in the world, and he was rich, and his time was 
his own. No irksome duties called his thoughts away from that still 
valley and simple household, where his mind, half-spoiled and shrunken 
by contact with the world, and by that sickening adulation which is 
paid to the rich and young, expanded and shot upwards like a healthy 
tree in the pure atmosphere of Lisa’s presence. All in her was so 
simple and pure ; she was like fresh, clear water. And her mind grew 
and opened like a flower under his teaching ; all the poetry inherent in 
her German nature gained new life under the touch of culture which he 
gave it. When her work was done and she could take her knitting, he 
would pay her with a poem, or a story of other lands, for a songiin her 
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sweet, rich, thrilling voice. A new colour and life came into the girl’s 
face ; a new grace and vivacity into her movements. It was so fresh, so - 
delicious to find that anyone cared for her ; that her singing, which had 
only been used hitherto to lull a child to sleep, could give pleasure to 
some one. And perhaps there was a deeper feeling still. 

But quietly and unconsciously this inner life went on; though the 
young man had sometimes asked himself how it should end, no definite 
answer had come, and he had not sought long for one. 

But there came a day, when he was seated, with his book, beside the 
spring. It gushed out of the living rock into a stone trough fringed 
with ferns. The bank behind was gemmed with delicate flower-bells, 
blue, and purple, and pink, and white; and drooping trees overhung 
the nook. Lischen came up with her pitcher, as she had often come 
before. He looked up, expecting to meet her calm, bright smile,— 
perhaps of late a little less calm, a Jittle more bright. But now, there 
was only a faint trembling feeling for a smile on her lips, and her eyes 
were red. She did not speak, and as she lifted the pitcher to the 
spring, and Harry Thorpe sprang up to help her, he saw that one of 
those firm, rounded arms was waled with red streaks. He set down the 
jug, and took her hand tenderly. 

‘What is this, my Lischen ?” he said. 

The lips quivered like a child’s and two great tears rolled down. 

‘‘The mother! I broke the best dish ; it was wrong of me, but I 
could not help it, and she beat me.” 

‘Beat you, Lischen !” 

‘‘ Yes,” she answered, shaking her head and looking down on the in- 
jured arm. ‘“‘ But it was very provoking of me to break the dish.” 

The young man’s heart swelled with horror and hatred at the thought 
that this sweet maiden, his queen, should be so ignominiously treated. 
Resting on the broad stone trough, yet half kneeling before her, he 
looked up into her face, clasping both her hands. 

“Oh! my child, come to me!” he said, ‘and I will make you so 
happy, so happy.” 

The soul within her eyes seemed to start back from him. 

“Come to you!” she repeated wonderingly, with a half smile upon 
her lips. 

‘““Come to me, yes; for ever, Lischen, and be my wife.” 

Suddenly she snatched her hands away and covered her face with 
them, turning aside from him. He rose slowly, and strove to comfort 
her ; but he was timid, as a man must be when he loves his first love truly, 
and tries to win her. There seemed to be some great struggle in her 
heart, for she was trembling violently. At last, she turned; he was 
wonderstruck by the deep bliss in her look; but though there was a 
thrill in her voice as sometimes in her singing, she did not lose her 
quiet dignity of address. 
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‘You are very good to me,” she said, in the idiom of her country ;* 
‘‘and I am too good to you to let you marry a poor girl, when you 
might have some grand lady who could make you happy.” 

“Oh! Lischen, do you not know, then, that for every man there is 
but one woman in the world who can make him happy, and you are 
that one to me. I want you, nothing else.” 

The poor jug stood, running over, and no one heeded it; a night- 
ingale sang, though it was day, and little blossoms from the trees fell 
at the feet of the lovers, but Mother Miiller had to wait and cool her 
anger as she might, for no Lischen came back with the water for an. 
hour's time. And when she came, it was as if the pale and green bud, 
close shut and unheeded, had suddenly opened in the morning sun- 
shine into the grarid white lily, like a glory of purity and perfection. 


In the Schweigerthal there 1s a little graveyard, and therein stands a 
cross of marble, with this inscription : 
To 
LISCHEN 
For three years the joy of a 
most loving husband. 


Well, a flower had opened and bloomed and faded : but he whose hand 
had held it, whose gaze had rested on it so lovingly, knew that it was 
blooming still in Paradise. In winter the snow of heaven covers the 
grave ; in spring the snow of the hawthorns: but the eternal Sun still 
shines above, and human grief and hope look on towards the day when, 
as flowers from the soil, the loved and lost shall rise in new glory from 
their quiet sleeping-places. 


* Du, du machst mir viel Schmerzen ; 
Weiss nicht wie gut ich dir bin. — Volkshted. 
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THE MASTER OF GREYLANDS. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘East LYNNE.” 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE LAST CARGO. 


T the window of her bed-room in the Grey Nunnery, steadily 

gazing out to sea, stood Mary Ursula Castlemaine. The night 

was almost as light as though the moon were shining : for a sort of 

light haze, partially covering the skies, seemed to illumine the earth 

and make things visible. December had come in, but the weather 
was still balmy. 

As the days and weeks had gone on since that communication made 
to Miss Castlemaine by Walter Dance the night of his accident (to 
be retracted by him in the morning), the doubt in her mind and 
the uneasiness it caused rarely gave her rest. The evidence of 
her own senses she could not question, therefore she did believe 
that the wholesale smuggling, confessed to by young Dance in 
his fear of death, was an actual fact—that cargoes of lace, and 
what not, were periodically run. And an idea had taken firm hold 
of her, arising she knew not from what instinct, that the ill-fate 
of Anthony—had any ill-fate in truth overtaken him—must have 
arisen through the doings of one of these disturbed nights when the 
Friar’s Keep was invaded by lawless bands of sailors. It was for this 
reason she could not rest ; it was this never-forgotten thought that dis- 
turbed her peace by day and her sleep by night. The smuggling and 
the smugglers she would only have been too glad to forget; but the 
mysterions fate of Anthony lay on her mind like a chronic nightmare. 
Many a night had she stood at her casement window as she was stand- 
ing now ; though not always, perhaps not often. But not until to-night 
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had she seen the same two-masted vessel—or what she took to be the 
same. It had certainly not been visible at sunset: but there it lay 
now, its masts tapering upwards, and its shape distinctly visible in the 
white haze, just in the same spot that it had lain that other night. 

Mary wrapped herself up, and put her casement window open, and 
sat down and watched. Watched and waited. As the clocks told mid- 
night, some stir was discernible on board; and presently the small boats, 
as before, came shooting out from the ship through the water. There 
could be no mistake: another of those nefarious cargoes was about to 
be run. 

With a pale face but resolute heart, Mary Ursula Castlemaine rose 
up. She would go forth again through the secret passage, and look 
on at these men. Not to denounce them ; not to betray her presence 
or her knowledge of what they were about; but simply to endeavour 
to ascertain whether her uncle made one at the work. 

Procuring the keys and the dark lantern, she started. It was colder 
by far in the passage than it had been those other nights, for the time 
of the year was later: cold, and damp, and woefully dreary : and Mary's 
courage oozed out at every step. 

Meanwhile the boats had come in, been hauled up on the beach, 
and the goods were being landed. The men worked with a will. 
They wore sea boots, and waded through the water with the bales on 
their shoulders. Much jabbering was carried on, for some of the 
sailors were foreigners; but all spoke in covert tones. The sailors 
were working as they worked on board ship, open and undisguised ; 
Commodore Teague was undisguised ; but the other three men—for 
there were three others—wore capes and had huge caps tied on over 
their ears and brows; and in the uncertain light their best friends 
might not have known them. Two of these, it is as well to say it, were 
Tom Dance and his son; the other was a tall, slender, fine-figured young 
man, who seemed to look on, rather than to work, and who had not the 
heavy sea boots on. But there was no sign of the Master of Greylands. 
The bales were carried up, and put down close to the walls of the 
Keep. Later they would be conveyed through the passage to the 
cellars of the Hutt. 

‘“‘ Where you lay de pistols ?” asked a sailor in imperfect English, as 
he slung down a huge bale from his shoulder. 

‘Down there as usual, Jansen,” replied another, pointing to some 
raised stonework projecting from the walls of the Keep. ‘And the 
cutlasses too. Where should they be!” 

‘‘What do Jansen ask that for, Bill?” questioned one, of the last 
speaker. 

‘“‘T get a bad‘dream last night,” said Jansen, answering for himself. 
‘‘T dream we all fighting, head, tail, wi’ dem skulking coast-guard. 
‘Jack,’ he says to me in dream, ‘where de knives, where de pistols,’ 
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—and we search about and we not find no knives, no pistols ; and dey 
overpower us, and I call out, an’ den I wake.” 

‘*T don’t like them dreams,” cried one of the ship’s crew. 

*“‘ Dreams be hanged ; there’s nothing in ’em,” struck in Tom Dance, 
“‘T dreamed one night, years ago, as my old mother was lying dead 
afore me: stead o’ that, she told me next day she’d get married again 
if I didn’t behave myself.” 

‘‘ Bear a hand here, Dance,” said the Commodore. 

At this moment there was heard the sound of a boat dashing up 
through the waters. 

Before the men could well look out, or discover what it meant, she 
was close in, and upon them. A boat that had stolen silently out 
from under the walls of the Grey Nunnery, where she had been lying 
concealed, waiting to pounce upon her prey. It was a boat belonging 
to the Preventive Service, and it contained Mr. Superintendent Nettleby 
and his coast-guardsmen. After years of immunity the smugglers were 
discovered at last. 

‘“‘In the King’s name!” shouted the Superintendent, as he sprang 
into the shallow water. 

Mr. Jansen’s dream had not told him true; inasmuch as the pistols 
and cutlasses lay ready to hand, and were at once snatched up by their 
owners. A desperate fight ensued; a hand-to-hand struggle ; pistols 
were fired, oaths were hissed out, knives were put to work. But though 
the struggle was fierce it was very short: all the efforts of the smugglers, 
both sailors and landsmen, were directed to securing their own safety 
by escaping to the ship. And just as Mary Ursula appeared upon the 
scene, they succeeded in pushing the boats off, and scrambling into 
them. . 

Mary was horror-struck. She had bargained for seeing rough men 
running packages of goods: but she had never thought of fighting, and 
cries, and murder. Once within the vaults of the Friar’s Keep, the 
noise had guided her to the open door she had seen before, open 
again now ; and she stood there sick and trembling. 

They did not see her; she took care of that. Hiding behind a 
pillar, her lantern darkened, she peeped out, shivering, on the scene. In 
the confusion she understood very little; she saw very little; though 
the cause of it all was plain enough to her mind—the smugglers 
had been surprised by the Preventive men. She stood close to the 
scene of turmoil, hearing the harsh voices, the rough words, glancing 
out at the pile of goods, and at the dusky figures before her moving 
about in the night. It was like a panoramic picture dimly seen. 

Almost as by sleight of hand, for Mary did not see how or where 
they went, the men and the commotion disappeared together. The 
ship’s boats, unfollowed, were hastening away to the ship: but what 
became of Mr. Nettleby and his staff? A moment ago the small 
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portion of the beach close before her, that was not under water, had 
been alive with the Preventive men ; Mary had recognized the super- 
intendent’s voice as he shouted out some order; and now not a soul was 
visible. No doubt they were exploring the inner corners of this bit of 
beach, never suspected of fraud, never visited by his Majesty’s 
servants until now. She cautiously advanced a step or two, and 
looked out. There lay, hauled up on the beach half-way, the waiting 
boat, which she supposed to be unoccupied. In fact, two wounded 
men were lying in it, one of them having fainted from loss of blood. 

A short while, and the officers re-appeared. Mary drew back. 
Some of them got into the boat, and it was pushed off ; three of them 
remained, either from want of space in the boat, or to keep guard over 
the goods, one of whom was Mr. Nettleby. 

Pushing up the slide of one side of the lantern to guide her steps, 
Mary was retracing her way through the vaults, when a ray of the light 
flashed upon a figure. A moving figure in woman’s clothes, that 
seemed to be endeavouring to hide itself. Mary lifted her lantern, and 
saw the face of Jane Hallet. 

Of Jane Hallet! Just for a moment or two a sickness, as of some 
supernatural fear, seized upon Miss Castlemaine. For Jane had never 
been heard of yet in Greylands, and very little doubt existed that she 
had found her bed at the bottom of the sea. The dark hood she was 
in the habit of wearing at night had fallen back from her face; her 
eyes wore a strange, terrified, appealing look in the sudden and start- 
ling light. 

Recovering her better reason, Mary laid her detaining hand upon her 
before she could escape. Which of the two faces was the whiter, it 
would have been hard to say. 

“Ts it you, Jane Hallet!” 

‘Yes, madam, it is me,” gasped Jane in answer. 

‘‘Where have you been all the while, and whence do you come ? 
And what brings you in this place now ?” 

The explanation was given in a few brief sentences. Jane, alarmed 
at the idea, presented to her by the Grey Ladies, of going out to service, 
against which step there existed private reasons, had taken straight 
refuge in Dame Dance’s cottage under the cliff: she had been there 
ever since and was there still. Old Mrs. Dance was like a mother to 
her, she added, and had been in her entire confidence for a long while. 
As to what brought her in that place to-night, why she was watching, 
she told Miss Castlemaine with much emotion; watching for the 
dreadful evil that had to-night occurred. 

-‘I have been dreading it always, madam,” she said, her breath 
short inits agitation. ‘ I knew, through my brother, of the work that 
was sometimes done here—though he betrayed it to me by accident, 
not intentionally. I have come to the chapel ruins of a night to see 
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if there were preparations being made for running a cargo, and look 
whether the vessel, whose shape I knew, was standing out at sea. One 
night in the autumn I saw them run the goods: I was watching all 
the while. It was one o’clock when I got home, and my aunt was fit 
to strike me: for I could not tell her why I stayed out.” 

“Watching for what?” imperiously spoke Miss Castlemaine. 

‘*Oh, madam, don’t you see >—for the Preventive men. I was ever 
fearing that they would discover the work some night, and surprise 
it—as they have now done. I thought if I were on the watch for this 
(which nobody else, so far as I could guess, seemed to fear or think 
of), I might be in time to warn—to warn those who were doing it. But 
the officers were too cunning for me, too quick : as I stood just now 
_looking over the low brink of the chapel ruins, I saw a boat shoot past 
from underneath the walls of the Nunnery, and I knew what it was. 
Before I got down here the fight had begun.” 

Jane had gone into a fit of trembling. Somehow Miss Castlemaine’s 
heart was hardening to her. 

‘‘ At nine o’clock this evening I thought I saw the vessel standing 
off in the far distance,” resumed Jane: “‘so I came out later and 
watched her move up to her usual place, and have been watching since 
on the chapel ruins.” 

‘‘ May I inquire who knew of this watching of yours ? ” asked Mary 
Ursula, her tone full of resentment. 

‘‘Not any one, madam. Not any one in the world.” 

“Not Mr. Harry Castlemaine ?” 

“Oh, no. I should not dare to speak of the subject to him, unless 
he first spoke of it to me. I have wished he would.” 

“ As there is nothing more that can be done here to-night, of watch- 
ing or else, I think you had better return home, Jane Hallet,” spoke 
Miss Castlemaine in the same proud, cold tone ; though she inwardly 
wondered which way of egress Jane would take. 

‘‘T was just going,” spoke the trembling girl.’ ‘“ There—there Is not 
—ah ! forgive me, madam !—any one lying wounded on the beach, I 
hope ?” 

“‘T presume not,” ee Miss Castlemaine. “The superintendent 
and his men are there.” 

Jane Hallet turned meekly and disappeared amid the pillars. Miss 
Castlemaine rightly conjectured that there must be some stairs lead- 
ing from these lower cloisters to the cloisters above that opened on 
the chapel ruins. By these Jane had no doubt descended, and would 
now ascend. In point of fact, it was so. George Hallet had eventu- 
ally made a clean breast of all the secret to Jane, including the open- 
ings and passages. But the underground passage to the Grey Nunnery 
neither he nor anyone else knew of. 

Miss Castlemaine turned to it now. Sheowas:crossing ‘towards it, 
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her dim lantern held aloft to steer her between the pillars, when her 
foot stumbled against something. Marching slowly, she did not fall, 
and recovered herself at once. Bringing the light to bear, she stooped 
down and saw a man lying there on his back. He looked immensely 
tall, and wore a big cape, and had a cap muffled over his forehead 
and eyes, and lay still as one dead. With another faint sickness of 
heart, Mary pulled the cap upwards, for she thought she recognized 
the handsome features. Alas, yes! they were those of Harry Castle- 
maine’: and they were set in what looked like the rigidness of death. 

With a shrill cry—for her feelings got the better of her—Mary called 
him by name, and shook him gently. No, there was no response : he 
was surely dead! She tore the cape and cap off, flinging them aside : 
she put her hand to his heart, and could feel no pulse; she lifted one 
of his hands, and it fell again like a heavy weight. Panting with fear and 
emotion, all considerations lost sight of in this one great shock, Mary 
went back to the beach crying for’aid, and supremely astonishing Mr. 
Superintendent Nettleby. 

Mr. Harry Castlemaine ! Mr. Harry Castlemaine lying inside there as 
one dead! Why, how did that come about ? What had brought him 
down there ? unless, indeed, he had heard the row and the fighting? 
But then—how did he get down? 

Mr. Nettleby spoke these problems aloud as he proceeded by Miss 
Castlemaine’s side to the spot, guided by her lantern, and followed by 
his two men. He assumed that the Grey Nunnery must have been 
aroused by the noise, and that the Lady Superior had come forth to 
see what it meant: and he politely apologized for having been the 
cause of disturbance to the sisters. Mary allowed him to think this: 
and made no answer to his further expressed wonder of how se found 
her way down. 

When they reached the spot where lay Harry Castlemaine, the first 
object the rays of the lantern flashed on was Jane Hallet. Aroused by 
Miss Castlemaine’s cry,she had hastened back again, and was now 
kneeling beside him, her trembling hands chafing his lifeless ones, her 
face a distressing picture of mute agony. 

“Move away,” spoke Miss Castlemaine. 

Jane rose instantly, with a catching of the breath, and obeyed. Mr. 
Superintendent Nettleby, asking for the lantern to be held by one of 
his men, and to have its full light turned on, knelt down and proceeded 
to make what examination he could. 

“J don’t think he is dead, madam,” he said to Mary Ursula, “ but I 
do fear he is desperately wounded. How the dickens can it have 
come about ?” he added, in a lower tone meant for himself, and rising 
from his knees. ‘“‘ Could one of the fools have fired off a shot in here, 
and caught him as he was coming on to us? Well, we must get him: 
up to Jand somehow—and my boat’s gone off!” 
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‘* He had better be brought to the Grey Nunnery: it is the nearest 
place,” spoke Mary. 

“True,” said the officer. ‘But which on earth is the way to it out 
of here?” 

‘““Up these stairs. I will show you,” said Jane Hallet, stepping 
forward again. ‘“ Please letsme go on with the lantern.” 

She caught it up: she seemed nearly beside herself with grief and dis- 
tress ; and the officer and men raised Harry Castlemaine. Mary re- 
membered the cape she had thrown aside, and could not see it, or the cap 
either. It was just as well, she thought, for the things looked to her like 
garments worn for disguise, and they might have told tales. Even then an 
idea was crossing her mind that the worst—the complicity of the Castle- 
maines with smuggling—might be kept from the world. Yes, it was just 
as well: that cape and cap might have been recognized by the superin- 
tendent and his men as being the same sort that were worn by the ini- 
quitous offenders they had surprised. No such sinners in the whole 
decalogue of the world’s crimes, according to the estimation of Mr. 
Nettleby, as those who defrauded his Majesty’s revenues. 

‘“‘He must have come out without his hat, or lost it,” spoke the 
superintendent, looking down at the head he supported. ‘Take care 
my men, that’s—blood.” . 

The stairs were soon reached: some winding steps cut in stone. 
Jane Hallet held the lantern to show the way; Miss Castlemaine, 
saying never a word of the secret passage, followed her ; the men and 
their burden bringing up the rear. It was a difficult job to bring 
him up, for the staircase was very narrow. They came out at nearly 
the extreme end of the upper cloisters, and had to walk through them 
to the Chapel ruins. Mr. Nettleby never supposed but that the two 
women, as well as Harry Castlemaine, had come down by this route. 

‘¢To think that I should never have suspected any stairs were there, 
or that there was another set of cloisters under these!” he exclaimed 
in self-humiliation, as he walked on through with the rest, avoiding ~ 
the pillars, ‘‘ Had I known it, and jthat there was a door opening to 
that strip of beach below, it would ,have_been enough to tell me what 
might be going on. But how the deuce do they contrive to getrid of 
the goods after they are,run?” 

For Mr. Superintendent Nettleby was still ignorant of one hing 
the secret passage to Commodore Teague’s house. He would not be 
likely to discover or suspect that, until {the official search took place 
that would be made on the morrow. 

Once more the Nunnery was about to be disturbed to admit a 
wounded man at midnight: this second man, alas! wounded unto 
death. Tom Dance’s son had gone‘forth to the world again, little the 
worse ; for the son and heir of the Master of Greylands, earth was 
closing. 
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The clanging night bell aroused the inmates, and Sister Rachel, who 
was that week portress, went down accompanied by Sister Caroline. 
To describe their astonishment when they saw the line of those waiting 
to enter, would be impossible. Harry Castlemaine, whom the motion 
and air had revived, borne by Mr. Nettleby and two of the coast- 
guardsmen ; the Superior, Mary Ursula; and the resuscitated Jane 
Hallet ! Jane the erring, with the Nunnery lantern ! 

‘“‘ Business called me abroad to-night: I did not disturb you,” 
quietly observed Sister Mary Ursula to the round-eyed Sisters: and it 
was all the explanation she gave, then or later. 

Harry was taken into the same room that Walter Dance had been, 
and laid upon the same flat, wide sofa. One of the men ran off for 
Mr. Parker. The other went back with the superintendent to the 
scene of the struggle: the captured goods, so many of them as had 
been landed, had to be zealously guarded. Mr. Superintendent 
Nettleby had never gained such a feather in his cap as this. 

Harry Castlemaine lay where he had been placed, his once fresh 
face bereft of its fine colour, his eyes open to the movements around. 
Only Mary Ursula was with him. 

‘Mr. Parker will soon be here, Harry,” she said gently, bending over 
him. 

A faint smile crossed his lips. ‘“ He can do nothing for me, 
Mary.” 

‘Nay, you must not think that. You feel faint ; but 

Some slight stir behind her caught Mary’s senses, and caused her to 
turn. There was Jane Hallet, standing half in half out at the door, a 
mute, deprecatory appeal, for permission to enter, shining unmistakably 
on her sad white face. 

“ Back !” said Mary with calm authority, advancing to the door with 
her most stately step, her hand raised to repel the intruder. ‘I told 
you to go home, Jane Hallet: it is the only thing you cando. You 
have no right to intrude yourself into the Nunnery. Go.” 

As she quietly closed the door, shutting Jane out, and returned to 
the bedside, Harry’s hand was feebly stretched out: it fell on her arm. 
‘Let her come in, Mary: she is my wife.” 

‘Your wife !” 

“Yes; my wife. She has been my wife all along.” 

“I do not understand,” faltered Mary, feeling she hardly knew 
how. ; 

‘¢We were married at the beginning of last winter. Fear of my 
father’s displeasure has prevented my declaring it.” 

~ Mary was silent. Her heart throbbed unpleasantly. 

“Jane is too good a girl for aught else,” he resumed, the subject seem- 
ing to impart to him some fictitious strength. ‘She has borne all the 
obloquy in patience and silence for my sake. Do you suppose, Mary, 
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that the favourite pupil of the Grey Ladies, trained by ¢iem, could have 
turned out unworthily ? ” 

‘** You should, at least, have confided this to Miss Hallet, Harry.” 

‘‘No; to her the least of all. Miss Hallet has her pride and her 
notions, and would have proclaimed it in the market-place.” 

‘‘IT seem not to comprehend yet,” replied Mary, many remembrances 
crowding upon her. ‘‘ Last winter; yes, and since then, Harry; you 
appeared to be seeking Ethel Reene for your wife.” 

‘“‘T once had an idea of Ethel. I knew not that the warm affection 
I felt for her was but that of a brother: when I fell in love with Jane I 
learnt the contrary. My teasings of Ethel have been but jest, Mary : 
pursued to divert attention from my intimacy with my real love, my 
wife.” 

Mary Ursula sighed. Harry had always been random and blamable 
in some way or other. What a blow this would be for the Master of 
Greylands ! 

“You will let her come in, Mary! Are you doubting still?” he 
resumed, noting her perplexed countenance. ‘ Why, Mary Ursula, 
had my relations with Jane been what the world assumed, can you 
imagine I should have had the hardihood to intrude my brazen face 
here amid the Sisters when she was taken ill? I have my share of 
impudence, I am told; but I have certainly not enough for that. I 
sought that minute’s interview with Jane to bade her be firm—to bear 
all reproaches, spoken and unspoken, for my sake and my father’s 
peace. The only wonder to me, and to Jane also, has been that no- 
body ever suspected the truth.” 

Mary Ursula left the room. Jane was leaning against the wall out- 
side in the semi-darkness, a picture of quiet tribulation. Too conscious 
of the estimation in which she was held, she did not dare assert herself. 
Jealous for the honour of her family, Mary Ursula was feeling the 
moment bitterly. 

“Mr. Harry Castlemaine has been making a strange communication 
to me,” she began. ‘ He says he has married you.” 

‘‘Oh, madam, it is true,” returned Jane hysterically, the sudden 
revulsion of feeling at finding it was known, the relief from her miser- 
able concealment, taking vent in a flood of tears. ‘We were married 
last November.” 

‘* By whom ?” 

‘Parson Marston,” sobbed Jane. ‘' He married us in his church at 
Stilborough.” 

Surprise, resentment, condemnation of Parson Marston overpowered 
Miss Castlemaine and kept her silent. Thinking of this inferior girl— 
very inferior as compared with the Castlemaines—as they had all been 
thinking lately, it was not in human nature that Mary should not feel it 
strongly. She had her share of the Castlemaine pride ;though she had 
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perhaps thougnt that it was laid down within her when she came out of 
her |.ume at Stilborough to enter the Grey Nunnery. 

“It was very strange of Mr. Marston ; very wrong.” 

Jane’s sobs did not allow her to make any rejoinder. Of course it 
was wrong : nobody felt more assured of that than Jane. She did not 
dare to tell how Harry Castlemaine’s masterful will had carried all with 
him, including herself and the parson. Jane had perhaps been quite 
willing to be carried ; and the parson yielded to ‘‘ You must,” and was, 
besides, reprehensibly indifferent. 

‘* How long should you have kept it secret?” asked Miss Castlemaine, 
looking at Jane in her distress. 

‘“* As long as my husband had wished me to keep it, madam,” was the 
sobbing answer. ‘‘He was always hoping some occasion might arise 
for declaring it; but he did not like to vex Mr. Castlemaine. It was 
my aunt’s not knowing it that gneved me most. It was very hard to 
bear, madam, all that blame; but I tried to be patient. And many 
might have thought nearly as ill of me for letting one so much above 
me make me his wife.” 

“‘ Has no one at all known it?” asked Mary. 

“Only old Mrs. Dance. She has known it from the first. We used 
to meet at her cottage.” 

‘Well, Jane, what is done cannot be undone. You are his wife, it 
seems, and have been undeserving of the reproach of light conduct 
cast upon you. So far I am, for your sake, glad. He has asked to 
see you. You can go in.” 

So Jane Hallet—no longer Hallet, however—crept into the chamber, 
where her husband lay dying, and stood by his side, her heart 
breaking. 

‘“‘ Don’t grieve, Jane, more than you can help,” he said, clasping her 
hand. “This will answer one good end: you will be cleared.” 

She fell on her knees, weeping silent tears. 

“To save your life I would remain under the cloud for ever,” she 
sighed. ‘ Oh, 1s there no hope P—is there no hope?” 

“Well, we shall see: the doctor will be here soon,” said Harry eva- 
sively. ‘There! dry your tears, Jane; take heart, my dear.” 

And the doctor came without much further delay, and examined his 
patient, and found that a bullet had lodged itself within him. 

‘There must be an operation,” said he, smoothing over his grave 
face. And he hastened to despatch a messenger on a fleet horse for 
Surgeon Croft, the most clever operating surgeon in Stilborough. 

But Mr. Parker knew quite well that there remained no hope in this 
world for Harry Castlemaine. 
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CHAPTER AXNV. 
GONE! 


MorninG dawned. The Grey Nunnery was like a fair. What with 
the doctors and their gigs, for two surgeons came from Stil- 
borough, and the Sisters passing in and out on various errands, and 
the excited people who assembled in numbers round the gates, a 
stranger might have wondered at the commotion. More than once had 
Greylands been excited during the year now swiftly approaching its 
close, but never as much as now. A dreadful encounter between 
smugglers and the Preventive men ! and Harry Castlemaine shot down 
by one of their stray bullets! and Jane Hallet come to life again ! 

The Master of Greylands sat by the dying couch, giving vent now 
and again to his dire distress. There was no hope for his son; he 
knew it from the medical men: and his. son had been the one only 
thing he had much cared for in life. 

OF all the blows that had fallen on James Castlemaine, none had 
been like unto this. The shock alone was terrible. He had been 
aroused from his sleep at home to hear that his son was wounded unto 
death; and he started in hot haste for the Nunnery. He bared his 
aching head to the night air, wondering what extent of misery he might 
be entering upon. No very long space of time had elapsed since he sat 
in his room dwelling upon the misfortunes and the deaths that the year 
had brought forth. Was there to be yet further misfortune p—another 
death? <A death to him more cruel than any that had gone before it ? 
And he found his worst fears as to Harry realized, and learnt from Mr. 
Parker that there was no hope of saving him. Harry had fainted : and 
that night no private word passed between father and son. 

With the morning Harry lay at tolerable ease and could converse at 
will. The surgeons had done for him what little could be done; but 
his life was only a question of hours. Ina distress, the like of which 
he had never before experienced, sat the Master of Greylands. His 
handsome, noble, attractive son, of whom he had been so proud, whom 
he had so beloved in his heart, was passing away from his sight for 
ever. His chair was drawn close to the couch, his hand lay in Harry’s, 
his aching eyes rested on the pale, changed face. The whole world 
combined could not have wrought for him a trial such as this: his 
own death would have been as nothing to it: and the blow unnerved 
him. 

They were alone together: none intruded unnecessarily on these 
closing hours. Harry gave briefly the history of the scene of the past 
night, thanking heaven aloud that his father was not present at it. 

‘‘ The first two boats had not long been in, and not half their pack- 
ages were landed, when another boat glided quietly up,” said Harry. 
“‘T thought it was from the vessel with more goods, till-I heard.a shout 
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in Nettleby’s tones ‘In the King’s name,’ and found the revenue men 
were leaping out of her. I ran to close the passage to Teague’s, and 
was coming back again when I found myself struck here,” touching 
his side. ‘“ The pain was horrible: I knew what it meant—that I was 
shot, and useless—and I slipped into the vaults, intending to get up to 
the Chapel ruins, and so away. I must have fainted there, and fallen ; 
for I remember nothing more until Nettleby and the rest were bringing 
me in here. Father, you know what this shot has done for me ?” 

The Master of Greylands did not answer. 

“Itis mydeath. I forced Croft to tell me. By to-night all will be 
over.” 

Mr. Castlemaine, striving and struggling to maintain composure, 
broke down helplessly at the last words, and sobbed aloud with an 
emotion never before betrayed by him to man. The distress to 
Harry was all too great: he had been truly attached to his indulgent 
father. 

“For my sake, father !—for the little time I have to stay!” he said, 
imploringly. And the Master smothered his grief as he best might. 

With his hand held between his father’s, and his sad eyes beseeching 
pardon for the offence which in strong life he had dreaded to tell, 
Harry Castlemaine made his confession : Jane Hallet was his wife. It 
was somewhat of a shock, no doubt, to the Master of Greylands, but 
it fell with comparative lightness on his ear: beside the one vast trou- 
ble close at hand, others seemed as nothing. Jane might be his son’s 
wife ; but his son would not live to own her as such to the world. 

“Do you forgive me, father? That it was wrong, I am aware; but 
only myself knows how dearly I grew to love her. The place has 
been heaping scorn upon her, but she bore it all for my sake, knowing 
she would be cleared when I could declare it to you.” 

‘“‘ She has not deserved the scorn, then ?” 

‘‘Never. I would not have sought to hurt a hair of her head. Say 
you forgive me, ‘father !—the moments are passing.” 

“Yes, yes, I forgive you; I forgive you. Oh, my boy, I forgive all. 
I wish I could die instead of you.” 

“* And—will you set her right with the world?” continued Harry, 
holding his father’s hand against his cheek caressingly. ‘It is only 
you who can effectually do it, I think. And allow her a little income 
to maintain her in comfort 2?” 

“* Harry, I will do all.” 

“She is my wife, you see, father, and it is what should be. Your 
promise will ease my soul in dying. Had I lived, she would have 
shared my state and fortune.” 

“ All, all: I will do all,” said the Master of Greylands. 

‘“‘ For the past, it is not she who is to blame,” continued Harry, 
anxious that there should be no misapprehension of Jane’s conduct. 
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“‘She held out against the marriage on account of my family, always 
begging of me to wait. But I would have my way. Do not visit the 
blame upon her, father, for she does not deserve it.” 

‘‘T understand : she shall have all justice, Harry. Be at peace.” 

But, in spite of this one absorbing grief for his son, there was ano- 
ther care that kept intruding itself in no minor degree on the Master 
of Greylands: and that was the business connected with the smugglers. 
How much of that was known?—how much had good fortune enabled 
them to keep concealed? While the doctors were again with Harry 
towards midday, Mr. Castlemaine snatched a moment to go out of 
doors. 

How strange the broad glare of day appeared to him! Coming out 
of the darkened room from its hushed atmosphere, its overlying sad- 
ness, into the light of the sun, high in the heavens, the hum of the 
crowding people, the stir of health and busy life, the Master of Grey- 
lands seemed to have passed into another world. The room he had 
left was as the grave, where his son would soon be ; this moving scene 
was as some passing pageantry, very redolent of mundane earth. 

Which Greylands was making the most of,—the strange accident to 
Harry Castlemaine (every whit as strange as the self-shooting that had 
temporarily disabled young Dance ; nay, stranger) ; or the astounding 
news touching the smugglers; or the reappearance of Jane Hallet— 
it was hard to say. All kinds of reports were afloat ; some true, some 
untrue, as usual. Mr. Superintendent Nettleby, it appeared, had for 
a considerable time suspected that smuggling to an extraordinary extent 
was carried on somewhere along this line of coast. From information 
supplied to him, he had but little doubt that valuable goods found their 
contraband entrance somewhere ; within, say, the length of a dozen 
miles. His surmises were chiefly directed to the little place called 
Beeton, a mile or two higher up. They were directed to any spot 
rather than Greylands. Greylands, in the estimation of the revenue 
men, was exempt from suspicion, or nearly exempt. Save the open 
beach, they saw no spot at Greylands where a cargo could be run—and 
the superintendent took care that the beach should be protected. 
Counting on his ten fingers, Mr. Nettleby could number up fifteen 
months during which he had set Beeton like a watch-dog, and nothing 
at all had come of it. The unsuspected Greylands had been left at 
ease, as always, to do what it would. 

Upon Greylands the news fell like a thunderbolt. Had one of those 
cloud-electric missiles suddenly fallen and shattered the rocks to 
pieces, it would not have caused more intense astonishment. The 
Friar’s Keep been used as a place of smuggling for untold years !— 
and Commodore Teague was the head smuggler !—who used to stow 
away the goods in his big cellar till he could take them away in his 
spring cart! Greylands knew not how to believe this: and on the 
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Commodore’s score somewhat resented it, for he was an immense 
favourite. One fact seemed indisputable—the Commodore was not to 
be seen this morning, and his place was shut up. 

The account generally believed was this. Mr. Superintendent 
Nettleby, observing, after dark had fallen, a suspicious-looking vessel 
lying nearly close in shore, and having had his attention directed to 
this same vessel once or twice before, had collected his men and taken 
up his place in the revenue-boat, under cover of the walls of the 
Grey Nunnery, and there waited until it was time to drop upon the 
smugglers : which he did, catching them in the act. Most of the men 
he surprised were sailors; he knew it by their attire and language: but 
there was at least one other man (if not two men) who was muffled up 
for disguise ; and there was, without any disguise, working openly, 
Commodore Teague. The Commodore and these other men—take 
them at two—had escaped to the ship, and neither the superintendent 
nor his subordinates knew who they were. The wounded sailor-prisoner 
was a foreigner, who could speak but few words of English. He gave 
his name as Jacob Blum, and appeared to know little about the affair, 
declaring solemnly that he had joined the vessel in Holland only a 
month before, and was not apprised that she was in the contraband 
trade. ‘The other man wounded was a Preventive officer. 

But Harry Castlemaine—what caused him to be so fatally mixed up 
with the fight? Lacking an authorized version, the following sprung 
up. Mr. Harry, promenading about late in the night, with his sweet- 
heart, Jane Hallet (and sly enough she must have been, to have stayed 
all this while at old Goody Dance’s, and never shown herself !) had his 
ears saluted with the noise and shots going on below. He rushed into 
the Keep and down the staircase to the vaults beneath (instinct having 
discovered the stairs to him at the right moment, as was supposed), 
where he was met and struck down by a stray shot, the fighters not 
even knowing that he was there. Jane Hallet must have followed him. 
Sister Mary Ursula’s appearance on the scene, as mentioned by the two 
coast-guardsmen, was accounted for in the same natural manner. She 
had heard the disturbance from her chamber-window — for of course 
the noise penetrated as far as the Grey Nunnery—and had gone forth, 
like a brave, good woman, to ascertain its meaning and see if succour 
was needed. 

All these several reports—which running from one to another, grew 
into assured facts, as just said, in men’s minds—were listened to by 
Mr. Castlemaine. He found that, as yet, not a shade of suspicion was 
directed to him or his house: he fervently hoped that it might not be. 
That would be one sup taken out of his cup of bitterness. Commodore 
Teague was regarded as the sole offender, so far as Greylands was con- 


cerned. 
In the course of the morning, making rather more commotion with 
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its sail than usual, Tom Dance’s fishing boat came sailing in: Tom and 
his son were on board her, and a fair take of fish. The various items 
of strange news were shouted out to it by half a dozen tongues as soon 
as it was within hailing distance. Tom gave vent to sundry surprised 
ejaculations in return, as he found the cable and made the boat fast, 
and landed with a face of astonishment. The one item that seemed 
most to stagger him was the state of Mr. Harry Castlemaine. 

“It can’t be true!” he cried, standing still, while a change passed 
over his countenance. ‘Shot by smugglers !—dying !—Mr. Harry 
Castlemaine ! ” 

Tom Dance’s confrtres in the fishing trade had no idea but that he 
had sailed out in the ordinary way with the night tide. ‘The reader 
knows that at midnight he was at least otherwise occupied. Tom had 
done a somewhat daring act. He and his son, alike uninjured in the 
fray, had escaped in the ship’s boats; and Tom, flinging off his dis- 
guising cape and cap, his sea boots, and in fact most of his other attire, 
leaped into the water to swim to his fishing boat, lying on the open 
beach. It was his one chance of non-discovery. He felt sure that 
neither he nor Walter had been recognized by Nettleby and his men ; 
but, if they were to go off to Holland in the ship and so absent them- 
selves from Greylands, it would at once be known that they were the 
two who had been seen taking part. No man in Greylands was so 
good a swimmer as Dance; and he resolved to risk it. He 
succeeded. After somewhat of a battle, and the water was frightfully 
cold, he gained his boat. It had just floated with the in-coming 
tide. By means of one of the ropes, of which there were several hang- 
ing over the side, he climbed on board, put on some of his sea-toggery 
that was there, and slipped the cable. The anchor was small, not at 
all difficult for one man to lift; but Tom Dance wanted to save both 
time and noise, and it was easiest to slip the cable. The moderate 
breeze was in his favour, blowing off the land. He hoisted the stay- 
sail, and was soon nearing the ship, which was already spreading her 
canvas for flight. From thence Dance took his son on board. ‘They 
stayed out all night fishing: it was necessary, to give a colouring to 
things and avert suspicion, and had now, close upon mid-day, come in 
with a tolerable load of fish. Tom proceeded to land, to gather news 
and to see which way the wind lay. But he had never thought to hear 
these sad tidings about Harry Castlemaine. 

‘Tt has a’most done me up,” Tom said to his son. “ He was the 
finest young fellow in the country, and the freest in heart and hand. 
And to be struck down like this !” 

“How much is known, father?” asked Walter, stopping in his 
employment of sorting the fish. 

‘¢ Nothing’s known that I can hear,” growled Tom Dance, for he was 
feeling the crossness of affairs just then. “It’s all laid on Teague’s 
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back—as Teague always good-naturedly said it would be, if a blow-up 
came.” 

‘‘Can Teague ever come back, father?” 

“Teague don’t want to. Teague has said oftentimes that he’d as 
soon, or sooner, be over among the Dutch than here. He was always 
ready for the start, I expect. He'll be wnting for us to go over and 
see him next summer.” 

‘‘T know he liked them foreign towns: he’s often been in ’em,” 
observed Walter. ‘‘ And he must have feathered his nest pretty well.” 

“Yes ; he won’t need to look about him for his pipe and chop of a 
day. Our chief nest-egg is smashed though, lad. No more secret 
night-work for us ever again.” 

‘Well, you must have feathered the nest too, father,” returned 
Walter, privately glad that the said night-work was over, for he had 
never liked it in his heart. 

“You just hold your tongue about the feathering of nests,” sharply 
reprimanded Tom. “Once let folks fancy I’ve got more than fishing 
would bring in, and they might set on to ask where it came from. 
Your nest won't be feather’d by me, I can tell ye, young man, unless 
you keep a still tongue in your head.” 

‘¢ There’s no fear of me, father.” 

‘¢ And there'd better not be,” concluded Tom Dance. “I'd ship ye 
off after Teague, short and quick, if I thought there was.” 

The afternoon was drawing to its close. On the rude couch, more 
exhausted than he had been in the morning, getting every minute now 
nearer to death, lay Harry Castlemaine. Relations and friends had 
taken their leave of him. The poor wife, Jane, only acknowledged to 
be left, had gone through her last interview with her husband and said 
her last adieu. Nearly paralyzed with grief, suffering from undue 
excitement which had been repressed so long, she had relapsed into a 
state of alarming prostration, that seemed worse than faintness. Mr. 
Parker administered an opiate, and she was now lying on her old bed 
above, cared for by Sister Mildred. And the only watcher by his 
son’s bed was Mr. Castlemaine. 

Oh, what sorrow was his! The only living being he had greatly 
cared for in the world dying before his aching eyes. It was for him he 
had lived, had schemed, had planned and hoped. That nefarious 
smuggling had been only carried on in reference to Harry’s prospective 
wealth. But for Harry’s future position, that Mr. Castlemaine had so 
longed to establish on a high footing, he had thrown it up long before. 
It was all-over now ; the secret work, the hope, and the one cherished 
life. 

“Father, don’t!” panted Harry,as Mr. Castlemaine sat catching up 
ever and anon his breath in sobs, though his eyes were dry. ‘It may 
be better for me to go. I used to look forward, I’ve often done it, to 
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being @ good son to you in your old age : but it may be best as it 
1s,” 

Mr. Castlemaine could not trust himself to answer, 

“And you'll forgive me for all the trouble I've cost you! AsI 
trust God has forgiven me. I have been thinking of Him all day, 
father.” 

A terrible sob now. Mr. Castlemaine knew not how to keep down 
his emotion. Oh, how bitter it was to him,.this closing hour, his heart 
aching with its pain! 

“It won’t be so very long, father ; you'll be coming, you know: 
and itis a journey we all must take. What’s the matter ?—it’s getting 
dark !” | 

Mr. Castlemaine raised his eyes to the window. The light was cer- 
tainly fading on the panes; the dusk was Stealing over the winter 
afternoon. Harry could only speak at intervals, and the words came 
out with long pauses between them. Mr. Castlemaine fancied he was 
beginning slightly to wander: but a great many of us are apt to fancy 
that when watching the dying. 

‘“‘ And you'll take care of Jane, father? Just a little you know, to 
keep her from being thrown on the world. It’s not much she will want : 
I don’t ask it.” 

The damp hand, lying in Mr. Castlemaine’s, was pressed almost to 
pain ; but there was no other answer. The aching heart was well-nigh 
unmanned. . 

“And don’t be angry with Marston, father: he only did what I made 
him do. He is a better man than we have thought him. He was very 
good to me when he was here to-day, and left me comfort.” 

Mr. Castlemaine lodged his elbow on his knee, and bent his brow 
upon his hand. For some time there was silence. Harry, who had 
none of the restlessness sometimes characteristic of the final scene, 
quite still, his eyes closed. 

A very long, deep breath disturbed the silence. It startled Mr. Castle- 
maine. He looked up, and for a moment loosed the hand he held. 

*¢ Harry !” 

Harry Castlemaine, his eyes wide open now, raised his head from the 
pillow. He seemed to be staring at the window-panes with a fixed 
look, as though he could see the sea that lay beyond, and found some- 
thing strange in it. 

“Father, dear father, it is she!” he burst out in his natural tones 
and with a deep exulting joy in them. “It is my mother: I know 
her well. Oh, yes, mother, I am coming! ” 

The Master of Greylands was startled. Harry had never seen his 
mother to remember her; he knew her only by her picture which hung 
in one of the rooms, and was a speaking likeness of her. Harry had 
fallen back again, and lay with a smile upon his face..-One more deep 
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respiration came slowly forth from his lips: it was the last he had to 
take in this world. 

The bereaved father saw what it was, and all his bitter sorrow rose up 
within him in one long overwhelming agony. He fell upon the uncon- 
scious face lying there ; his trial seeming greater than he could bear. 

‘‘Oh, Harry, my son! myson Harry! Would God I could bave died 
for thee, my son, my son !” 


CHAPTER XNAVL 
ANTHONY. 


SOME ten or fifteen years before, Commodore Teague (commodore by 
courtesy) had taken the Hutt of old Mr. Castlemaine, on whose land 
it stood. Whether the Commodore had fixed on his abode there 
with the pre-intention to set up in the contraband trade, so much 
favoured then and so profitable, or whether the facilities which the 
situation presented for it, arising from the subterranean passage to 
the beach, which Teague himself discovered, and which had _ been un- 
known to the Castlemaines, first induced the thought, cannot be told. 
Certain it is, that Teague did organize and embark in it; and was 
joined in it by James Castlemaine. James Castlemaine was a young and 
active man then, ever about ; and Teague probably thought that it would 
not do torun the risk of being found out by the Castlemaines. He 
made a merit of necessity ; and by some means induced James Castle- 
maine to join him in the work—to be his partner in it, in fact. Halfa 
loaf is better than no bread, runs the proverb, and the Commodore was 
of that opinion. His proposal was a handsome one. James Castle- 
maine was to take half the gross profits ; he, himself, would take the risk, 
the cost, and the residue of the profits left. Perhaps James Castlemaine 
required little urging: daring, careless, loving adventure, the prospect 
presented charms for him that nothing else could have brought. And 
the compact was made. 

It was never disclosed to his father, old Anthony Castlemaine, or to 
Peter, the banker, or to any other of his kith and kin, his son Harry 
excepted. Few men plotting against his Majesty’s revenues had ever 
enjoyed so complete an immunity from exposure. James Castlemaine 
and the Commodore had, to use young Dance’s expression, pretty well 
feathered their nests; and Tom Dance—who had been taken into 
confidence from the first, for the help of a strong man was needed by 
Teague to stow away the cargoes after they were run—had not done 
amiss in his small way. 

It was over now ; the fever and the excitement, the hidden peril and 
the golden harvest, all had come to an end, and Harry Castlemaine’s 
life had ended with them. Striding over the field path that led to 
Greylands’ Rest, his heart softened almost like a little child’s, the tears 
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running slowly down his cheeks unchecked, went the Master of Grey- 
lands from his son’s death-bed. 

“Is it retribution?” he murmured, lifting his face in the gloom of 
the evening. ‘‘ Harry’s death following upon Anthony’s ere the year is 
out !” | 

At this moment he was met by George North. All George’s sym- 
pathy was with Mr. Castlemaine: he had been feeling truly for him 
and for Harry during the day ; and he stopped to express it. 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Castlemaine, quite humbly, drawing his 
hand across his face. ‘‘ Yes, it is a bitter blow. The world’s sunshine 
has gone out for me with it.” 

A rapid thought came to George North. What if, in this softened 
mood, he were to ask for a word of Anthony? If ever the Master 
of Greylands could be induced to afford information of his fate, it 
would be now: no other moment might ever occur so favourable as 
this. 

‘Forgive me, Mr. Castlemaine. There is a matter that I have long 
wished to mention to you; a question I would ask: the present, now 
that we are alone here, and both softened by sorrow—for believe me I 
do sorrow for your son more than you may suspect—seems to me to be 
an appropriate time. May I dare to ask it ?” 

“ Ask anything,” said the unconscious mourner. 

“Can you tell me what became of young Anthony Castlemaine? ” 

Even in the midst of his anguish, the question gave the Master of 
Greylands a sharp sting. ‘‘ What do you know about Anthony Castle- 
maine?” he rejoined. 

‘He was my—dear friend,” spoke .George in agitation. ‘If you 
would but tell me, sir, what became of him! Is he really dead?” 

‘Oh that he were not dead !” cried Mr. Castlemaine, unmanned by 
the past remembrances, the present pain. ‘‘ He would have been 
some one to care for; I might have learnt to love him as my nephew. 
I have no one left now.” 

“Vou have still a nephew, sir?” returned George, deeply agitated, 
a sure conviction seating itself within him at the last words, that what- 
ever might have been the adverse fate of Anthony, the sorrowing man 
before him had not helped to induce it. “A nephew who will ask 
nothing better than to serve you in all affection and duty—if you will 
but suffer him.” 

Mr. Castlemaine looked keenly at the speaker in the evening's 
gloaming. ‘“ Where is this nephew ?” he inquired, after a pause. 

“Tam he, sir. I am George Castlemaine.” 

You?” | 

“Yes, Uncle James—if I may dare so to address you. I am poor 
Anthony’s brother.” 

‘‘And my brother Basil’s son?” 
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“His younger son, Uncle James. They named me George North.” 

‘““George North Castlemaine,” repeated Mr. Castlemaine, as if 
wishing to familiarize himself with the name. ‘And you have been 
staying here with a view of tracing out Anthony’s fate?” he added, 
quickly arriving at the conclusion, and feeling by rapid instinct that 
this young man was in good truth his nephew. 

‘Yes I have, sir. And I had begun to despair of doind it. Is he 
still living ?” 

“No, he is dead. He died that fatal February night that you 
have heard tell of. You have heard tell of the shot: that shot killed 
him.” 

In spite of his effort for composure, George allowed a groan to 
escape his lips. The Master of Greylands echoed it. 

‘“‘ George, my nephew, it has been an unlucky year with the Castle- 
maines,” he said in a wailing tone. ‘‘ Death has claimed three of us: 
two of the deaths, at least, have been violent, and all of them have 
been that sudden death we pray against Sunday by Sunday in the 
Litany. My brother Peter; my nephew Anthony; and now my 
son !” 

The suspicion that had been looming in George’s mind since the 
morning rose to the surface : a suspicion of more curious things 
than one. 

‘‘T think I understand it,” he said; “I see it all. In some such 
affray with the smugglers as occurred last night, Anthony met his 
death. A shot killed him; as it has now killed another? <A smug- 
gler’s shot ?” 

‘‘ A smuggler’s shot—true. But there was no affray.” 

‘‘Tell me all, Uncle James,” said the young man, his beseeching 
tone amounting to pain. ‘‘ Let me share all—the trouble and doings 
of the past. It shall be hidden in my breast for ever.” 

“What is it that you suspect ?” 

“That the smuggling trade was yours: and that the fact accounts 
for your having been in the Keep that night—for Harry’s being there 
yesterday. ‘Trust me as you have trusted your son, Uncle James: it 
shall be ever sacred. I will sympathize with you as he has done: am 
I not a Castlemaine? ” 

One rapid debate in his mind, and then the Master of Greylands 
pointed to his garden and led the way to the nearest bench there ; the 
self-ssame bench that George had sat on to whisper his love-vows to 
Ethel. He was about to disclose all to this new-found nephew, to 
whom his esteem and admiration had before been drawn as George 
North; whom he already liked; nay loved, by one of those subtle 
instincts rarely to be accounted for. Unless he made a clean breast 
of all things, the fate of Anthony must in some particulars still remain 
dark. 
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He first of all satisfied George upon the one point which has already 
been declared to the reader: they were the smugglers, the Castle- 
maines, in conjunction with the originator and active man, Teague : 
explaining to him how it was that he had been induced to join himself 
to the practices. And then he went on to other matters. 

George Castlemaine sat by his side in the dusky night, and listened 
to the tale. To more than he had dared to ask, or hope for, or even 
to think of, that eventful evening. For Mr. Castlemaine entered upon 
the question of the estate: speaking at first abruptly. 

‘‘Greylands’ Rest is Anthony’s,” he said. 

‘* Anthony’s !” 

“Yes. Or rather yours, now Anthony is gone; but it was his when 
he came over. It is necessary for me to tell you this at first: one part 
of the story involves another. My father knew nothing of the smug- 
gling ; never had an idea of it; and the money that I gained by it I 
had to invest quietly from time to time through a London agent; so 
that he, and others, should not know that I possessed it. A few weeks 
before my father died, he called me to him one morning to talk about 
the property i | 

“Did he make a will ?p——-I beg your pardon for my interruption, 
Uncle James,” hastily added the young man in apology for what now 
struck him as rudeness. 

‘“No, he did not make a will. Henever made one. My father 
began that morning to talk to me—‘When do you expect Basil, 
James?’ he asked abruptly: and the question unutterably astonished 
me, for we had not heard from Basil at all, and did not expect him. 
‘ He will come,’ said my father: ‘he will come. Basil will know that 
{ must be drawing near my end, and he will come over to be ready to 
take possession here.’ ‘ Leave Greylands’ Rest to me, father,’ I burst 
out—for I had been hoping all along that it would be mine after him, 
on account of what went on in the Friar's Keep. It would not do, 
unless I gave up that, for me to quit this place, or for a stranger to live 
at it. I knew Basil of old: he would just as soon have denounced it 
to the world as not. It was for that reason I wished to have Greylands’ 
Rest. But my father refused absolutely. He would not listen to me. 
Greylands’ Rest must descend to Basil after him, and to Basil’s son— 
if Basil had a son—after 4im. I begged him to let me purchase Grey- 
lands’ Rest at a fair valuation, and pay over the money to him or invest 
it for Basil, I said I was attached to the place, having lived in it al 
my life; whereas Basil had been away from it years and years. I 
offered to add on to the purchase money any premium tbat might be 
named: but the old man laughed, and asked where I was to get the 
money from. Of course he did not know of my private resources, and 
I did not dare to allude to them; I brought up Peter’s name, saying 
he would assist me. Peter was rolling in riches then, ~ Butt was all 
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of no use: Basil was the oldest, my, father said, the mghtful heir, and 
the estate should never pass over him for one of us. He drew up, 
himself, a sort of deed of ‘gift, not a will, giving the estate to Basil 
then ; then, during his own lifetime ; and he charged me, should Basil 
not have appeared at the time of his demise, to remain in possession 
and keep it up for him. But he never charged me—mark you, George, 
he never charged me to seek Basil out. And, for the matter of that, 
we did not know where to seek him.” 

Mr. Castlemaine paused to take his hat off and wipe his brow. 
This confession must be costing him some pain. But for‘ the greater 
pain at his heart, the hopeless despair that seemed to have fallen on 
the future, it had never been inade. 

‘‘ My father died. I, according to his pleasure, remained on, the 
Master of Greylands’ Rest. People took it for granted it was left to 
me; I never gave ahint to the contrary, even to my brother Peter. 
Peter was getting into embarrassment then with his undertakings of 
magnitude, and came to me for money to help him. The time went 
on ; each month as it passed and brought no sign of Basil, no tidings 
of him, seeming to confirm me more securely in possession of the pro- 
perty. My father had said to me, ‘Should Basil never reappear to 
claim it, nor any son of Basil’s, then it will be yours, James.’ Before 
the first year came to an end, I thought it was mine; as the second 
year advanced, it seemed so securely my own that I never gave a 
thought or a fear to its being taken from me. You may judge then 
what I felt when some young fellow presented himself one day at 
Greylands’ Rest, without warning of any kind, saying that Basil was 
dead, that he was Basil’s son, and had come to claim the property.” 

Again the Master of Greylands paused. But this time he remained 
quite still. George did not interrupt him. 

“When I recal the shame connected with that period, and would 
fain plead an excuse for myself, I feel tempted to say that the excuse 
lay in the suddenness of the blow. You must not think me covetous, 
George Castlemaine: love of money had nothing whatever to do with 
the assertion to Anthony that Greylands’ Rest was mine. I dreaded to 
ve turned from it. I wanted, at any cost (that of honour you will say) 
to stay init. Atone of the interviews I had with your brother, I 
hinted to him that compensation might be made to him for his dis- 
appointment, even to the value of the estate, for I was rich and did not 
heed money. But Anthony was a true Castlemaine, I found, Basil’s 
own son; for he at once replied that he required only justice: if the 
estate was his, he must have it; if not his, he did not want to be 
recompensed for what he had no claim to. I was angry, mortified, 
vexed: he kept asking me to show the deed, or the will, by which I 
held it ; I could not do that, for it would have been seen at once that 
the property was his, not mine.” 
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‘‘ Perhaps you had destroyed the deed,” said George. 

“No, I kept it. I have it still. It was always my intention to make 
restitution sometime, and I kept the deed. My poor son would never 
have succeeded to Greylands’ Rest.” 

“Who would then ?” exclaimed George involuntarily. 

“Anthony. I am speaking just now of what my thoughts and 
intentions were during the brief period of Anthony’s sojourn at Grey- 
lands. But now listen, George. You must have heard that on the 
last day of your brother’s life we had an encounter in yonder field.” 

‘* Oh yes, I have heard of it.” 

Something indoors had put me frightfully out of temper, and I was 
in a haughty and angry mood. But as heaven is my judge, I resolved, 
later on in that afternoon, to make him restitution ; to give up to him 
the estate. After leaving him, I went on; I was I believe in a foaming 
passion, and walked fast to throw it off. In passing the churchyard, I 
saw that some one had been flinging some dead sticks on my father’s 
tombstone : you know it, of course: it is the large one of white marble 
with the iron rails round : and I went in to clear them off. Howit was I 
know not: I suppose heaven sends such messages to all of us; but 
as I stood there to read the inscription, ‘Anthony Castlemaine, of 
Greylands’ Rest,’ all the folly and iniquity of my conduct rose up 
vividly before me. I saw his fine old face before me again, I seemed 
to hear his voice, enjoining me to hold the estate in trust for Basil, or 
Basil’s son, and relying with the most implicit trust on my hanour 
that I would do this. A revulsion of feeling came over me, my face 
flushed with its sense of shame. ‘Father, I will obey you,’ I said 
aloud; ‘before another day shall close, Greylands’ Rest shall have 
passed to young Anthony.’ And it should so have passed. Heaven 
hears me say it, and knows that I would have carried it out ” 

“‘T am sure of it,” said George, trustingly. It was impossible to 
doubt the fervent accent, the earnest tone, so redolent of pain. 

‘“‘T.am now approaching that fatal point, the death of Anthony. 
When I went back home, I sat down to consider of the future. Two 
plans suggested themselves to me. The one was, to take Anthony 
into confidence as to the business transacted at the Friar’s Keep; the 
other was to give the business up altogether, so far as I and Harry 
were concerned, and to make no disclosure of it to Anthony. I rather 
inclined to the latter course : I had realized a vast deal of money, and 
did not require more, and I thought it might be as well to get out of 
it while we were undiscovered. Teague, who had made money also, 
might give it up, or carry it on on his own score and at his own risk, 
as he pleased. I thought of this all the evening, and between ten and 
eleven o’clock, afterthe household had gone to bed, I went down to 
Teague’s to speak to him about it. I had no particular motive, you 
understand, for going to Teague at that late hour, the.morning would 
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have been soon enough ; but I had ¢hought myself into an impatient, 
restless mood, and so started off upon impulse. I stayed with Teague, 
talking, until near half-past eleven, perhaps quite that: no decision was 
come to, either by me or him, as to our respective course in regard to 
the trade, but that made no difference to my intended communication 
to Anthony as to the estate ; and I meant to send for him to Greylands’ 
Rest as soon as breakfast was over on the following morning. Do you 
believe me?” 

‘Fully, Uncle James. I believe every word you say.” 

**T am telling it before heaven,” was the solemn rejoinder. ‘As in 
the presence of my dead son.” 

And that was the first intimation George received that Harry was no 
more. 

‘“‘ It was, I say, about half-past eleven when I left the Hutt. In 
turning into Chapel Lane I saw a man standing there, holding on by 
- one of the trees. It was Jack Tuff, one of our working fishermen. 
He might have noticed me, though I hoped he had not, for you will 
readily understand that I did not care for the village to know of any 
night visits I might pay Teague. Upon reaching home I went upstairs 
to my bureau, and sat for a few minutes, though I really can’t say how 
many, looking over some private papers connected with the trade. 
Mrs. Castlemaine and the househoid had, I say, gone to rest. I began 
to feel tired ; I had not been well for some days ;.and shut the papers 
up until morning. Chancing to look from the window before quitting 
the room, I saw a vessel at anchor, just in a line with the Chapel ruins. 
It was a remarkably bright moonlight night. The vessel looked like 
our vessel; the one engaged in the contraband trade ; and I knew that 
if it was so, she had come over unexpectedly, without notice to Teague. 
Such an occurrence was very unusual, though it had happened once or 
twice before. I left the house again, passed down Chapel Lane, and 
went straight over to the Chapel ruins to take a nearer look at the 
vessel. Yes, I see what you are thinking of, George—your brother and 
John Bent did see me. Bent’s assertion is true: though I did not see 
them and had no idea that any one was there. One glance was suffi- 
cient to show me that it was in truth our vessel. I hastened through 
the Friar’s Keep and ran down the staircase. The cargo was already 
being run: the boats were up on the beach, and the men were wading 
through the water with the goods. Teague was not there, nor was 
Dance or his son: in fact, the sailors had taken us by surprise. With- 
out the delay of a moment, I ran up the subterranean passage to 
summon Teague, and met him at the other end: he had just seen the 
anchored vessel. Not many minutes was I away from the beach, 
George Castlemaine, but when I got back the mischief had been done. 
Anthony was killed.” 

‘** Murdered ?” 
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“You may call it murder, if you like. His own imprudence, poor 
fellow, induced it. It would appear—but we shall never know the exact 
truth—that he must have discovered the staircase pretty quickly, and 
followed me down. In my haste I had no doubt left the door open. 
At once he was in the midst of the scene. The boats hauled up there, 
the goods already landed, the sailors at their hasty work, speaking 
together in covert whispers, must have told him what it meant. In his 
honest impulse, bat most fatal imprudence, he dashed forward amid 
the sailor-smugglers. ‘I have caught you, you illicit villains!’ he 
shouted, or words to that effect. ‘I see what nefarious work you are 
engaged in: cheating his Majesty’s revenue. What, ho! coastguard !’ 
Before the words had well left his lips, one of the men caught up a 
pistol, presented it at him, and shot him dead.” 

Mr. Castlemaine paused. His nephew, George, was silent from 
agitation. ; 

‘The man who shot him was the mate of the vessel, a Dutchman by 
birth. When Teague and I reached the beach, we saw them all stand- 
ing over Anthony. He e 

‘‘ He was dead, you say?” gasped George. 

‘Stone dead. The bullet had gone through his heart. I cannot 
attempt to tell you what my sensations were; but I would freely have 
given all I possessed, in addition to Greylands’ Rest, to recal the act. 
There was a short consultation as to what was to be done with him; 
and, during this, one of the men drew a diamond ring from poor 
Anthony’s finger, on which the moonlight had flashed, and put it into 
my hand. I have it still, shut up in my bureau.” 

George thought of this very ring—-that Charlotte had discovered 
and told him of. She had been deeming it one conclusive proof 
against Mr. Castlemaine. 

‘*T spoke of Christian burial for Anthony : but insuperable difficulties 
stood in the way. It might have led to the discovery of the trade that 
was carried on ; and Van Stan, the man who killed him, insisted on his 
being thrown at once into the sea.” 

George groaned. ‘“ Was it done?” 

“Tt was. Wan Stan, a huge, angular fellow he was, with the strength 
of ten ordinary men, cleared out one of the boats. They lifted Anthony 
into it; he was rowed out to sea, and dropped into its midst. I can 
assure you, George, that for many a day I looked for the sea to cast the 
body ashore ; but it never has cast it.” 

‘Where is that Van Stan ?” 

‘Van Stan has died now in his turn. Big and strong giant though 
he was, to look at, he died in Holland not long after, of nothing but a 
neglected cold. I ought to have told you,” added Mr. Castlemaine, 
“that ‘league went up nearly at once to lock the gate of the Chapel 
ruins ; and there he saw John Bent pacing about : which made us all 
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the more cautious below to be as silent as might be. It was our custom 
to lock that gate when cargoes were being run, both to guard against 
surprise, and against any one coming into the ruins to look out to sea.” 

‘‘ Teague said the shot that was heard by John Bent and others pro- 
ceeded from his gun,” spoke George. ‘That was not true?” 

“It was not true. That he had been cleaning his gun that night, 
was so, for when I reached the Hutt, I found him occupied at it. It 
was also true that he was going out for a sail next day ” 

** And were you going with him, as they said ?” 

“No, I was not. .But if I am to tell you all, I must proceed in my 
own way. I went home that night, when the work was over, with 
Anthony’s fate lying heavily upon me. After a perfectly sleepless night 
I was disturbed in the early morning by the news that my brother Peter 
was dead; and I started for Stilborough. In the afternoon, when I 
came back, I found Greylands in a commotion. Miles, my servant 
man, told me of the disappearance of Anthony, and he alluded indig- 
nantly to the rumours connecting me with it. I had to meet these 
rumours ; prudence necessitated it; and I went to the Dolphin inn, 
where the people had mostly assembled, taking the Hutt on my way. 
The Hutt was shut up ; ‘Teague was not in yet. On my way onwards 
I met him, just landed from his boat, and we stayed to exchange 
opinions. ‘ Don’t let it be known that you were out at all last might, 
sir,’ he said. ‘Your man Miles sticks to it that you were not, and so 
must you.’ I should have taken this advice but for one circumstance 
—in for one lie, in for fifty, you know ; and lies I was obliged to tell to 
turn all scent from the illicit trade. I told Teague that in quitting the 
Hutt the previous night at half-past eleven, IJ had seen Tuff in the lane, 
and he might have recognized me. So my visit to Teague had to be 
acknowledged and accounted for: it was the safer plan; and in a word 
or two we settled what the plea should be—that I had gone down to 
arrange about going for a sail with him the next morning in his yacht. 
This I spoke of at the Dolphin; but other facts and rumours suggested 
against me I ignored. It was a terrible time,” passionately added Mr. 
Castlemaine. ‘I never recal it without pain.” 

“It must have been,” said George in his sympathy. 

‘Teague went to the Dolphin later, but I had then left the inn. He 
said that when he heard the people commenting on the shot, instinct 
prompted him to take it on himself, and he there and then avowed that 
the report came from his own gun. The scream he denied in toto, 
insisting upon it that it was but fancy. Would it had been!” 

‘“‘ Would it had been !” echoed George with a groan. 

‘Tt was like a fate!” burst forth the Master of Greylands, breaking 
the distressing pause. ‘‘ Like a fate, that I should have gone into the 
Keep that night by way of the Chapel ruins. We always avoided that 
way of entrance and egress to keep observation from it... Harry, I 
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know, had used it more than he ought: it was so much more ready a 
way than going into Teague’s and passing through the long passage: 
but I was always cautioning him. The young are careless.” 

‘The ghost of the Grey Monk ?” asked George. ‘‘ Who personated 
him? Of course I can understand that the farce was kept up to scare 
the world from the Friar’s Keep.” 

‘Just so. The superstition already existed in the village, and we 
turned it to account. We re-organized the ghost and caused him to 
show himself occasionally, procuring for the purpose a monk’s dress, 
and a lamp emitting a pale blue flame by means of spirits and salt. 
Teague and Harry were the actors, sometimes one, sometimes the 
other. It was an element of fun in my poor boy’s life.” 

“T wish I could comfort you!” whispered George. 

“The revenues of the estate have been put by since my father’s 
death: left for such a moment as this: I told you I did not mean to 
keep possession always. They shall be paid over to you.” 

‘“‘They are not mine, Uncle James. Up to last February they were 
Anthony’s.” 

‘‘ Anthony is dead.” 

‘¢ But he left a wife and child.” 

“A wife and child! Anthony! Was it a boy? Perhaps I have 
spoken too fast.” 

“It is a girl,” said George, not deeming it well to enter on the sub- 
ject of Madame Guise before the morrow. 


The morning saw George at Greylands’ Rest, holding further confer- 
ence with Mr. Castlemaine. The latter knew who Madame Guise was 
now, and the motive of her residence in his house. He had given up 
Anthony’s ring to George—who would wear it of right now: and had 
learned that George’s present income was nearly a thousand a year: 
and had promised him Ethel, and told him her fortune was very 
good. 

‘The world need never know that Greylands’ Rest was Anthony’s, 
Uncle James,” George said, wringing his uncle’s hand to give force to 
his argument. ‘“‘ Let it be supposed that the estate was only to lapse 
to him after Harry—that Harry came in first by my grandfather’s will. 
None can dispute it. And you can make a merit, you know, of giving 
it up at once to me, not caring to remain here now Harry is gone.” 

_ A gleam of light, hke a bit of blue sky suddenly shining out of 

leaden clouds, dawned on Mr. Castlemaine’s face. The prospect of 
tacitly confessing himself a traitor before his fellow men had made a 
large ingredient in his cup of bitterness. 

‘“‘It would take a load from me—if—if it may be done,” said the 
Master of Greylands dreamily. ‘‘It lies, George, with you. You alone 
know the truth.” 
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“Then that is settled. Be assured, Uncle James, that I shall never 
betray it. I shall accustom myself to /Aimé that it 1s so; that I only 
came in after Harry ; in time I daresay I shall quite believe it.” 

And so, as George said, it was a settledthing. ‘That version of the 
affair went abroad, and James Castlemaine’s credit was saved. 

His credit had also to be saved on another score: the death of 
Anthony. The fact that he was dead could no longer be kept from the 
curious neighbourhood : but the Master of Greylands’ knowledge of it 
might still be denied and concealed. The exact truth in regard to 
his death, the true particulars of it, might be made known: Anthony 
found his way down to the lower vault of the Friar’s Keep that night, 
had pounced upon the smugglers, then running a cargo ; they had shot 
him dead, and then flung him into the sea. The smugglers were doing 
their work alone that night, Commodore Teague not being with them, 
and they were the sole authors of the calamity. Every word of this 
was correct, and George would enlighten the world with this, and no 
more. If questions were put to him as to how he came into possession 
of the facts, he would avow that the smugglers had confessed it to him, 
now that their visits to the coast were at an end for ever. The Master 
of Greylands would hold his own as to his ignorance and innocence : 
and Mr. John Bent must go on working out the puzzle, of having 
fancied he saw him that night, to the end. 

Neither need Madatne Guise be quite entirely enlightened. George, 
a Castlemaine himself, and jealous of the family’s good name, would 
not, even to her, throw more discredit than need be on his father’s 
brother. He would not tell her that Mr. Castlemaine had been one 
with the smugglers ; but he would tell her that he knew of the practices 
and was silent out of regard to Commodore Teague. He would dis- 
close to her the full details of that night, as they occurred, but of that 
Mr. Castlemaine had been at all upon the beach, before Anthony or 
after him. He would say that when Anthony’s fate was disclosed to Mr- 
Castlemaine, and the ying handed over, the most lively regret and sorrow 
took possession of him, but to proclaim that he had been made 
cognizant of it would have done no good whatever, and ruined the 
Commodore. Well, so far, that was all true, and Charlotte Guise must 
make the best of it. 

Quitting his uncle, George went in search of Ethel; and found her 
in the red parlour, alone, and in deep distress. She had loved Harry as 
a brother. 

‘‘My darling, I fear this is a sad trial to you,” he said, advancing. 

His voice brought to her a start of surprise; his words caused the 
tears to flow again. George drew her to him, and she sobbed on his 
breast. 

‘You don’t know what it is,” she said, quite hysterically. ‘I used 
to be at times cross and angry with him. And now I find,there was 
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no cause for it ; that he was married all the while. Oh if I had but 
known !—he should never have heard from me an unkind word.” 

‘“‘ Be assured of one thing, Ethel—that he appreciated your words 
at their proper due only, and laughed at them in his heart. I come 
from a long talk with Mr. Castlemaine,” added George, after a minute’s 
pause, as Ethel drew to the opposite end of the hearth-rug. “I have 
been asking him for you, Ethel.” 

‘‘Ye—s?” she faltered, her eyes glancing up for a moment, and 
then falling again. ‘‘ Asking him to-day? ”’ 

‘You are thinking that it is not the most-appropriate day I could 
have chosen : and that's true. But, in onesense, I did not choose it. We 
had future plans of different kinds to discuss, and this one had to 
come in with them. I come to make a confession to you, Ethel; to 
crave your pardon. The name under which I have won you, George 
North, is not my true name. At least, not all my name. Jama 
Castlemaine. Mr. Castlemaine’s nephew, and that poor lost Anthony’s 
brother.” 

Ethel looked bewildered. “ A Castlemaine!” she repeated. ‘‘ How 
can that be?” 

‘“‘ My dear, it is easy to understand. Mr. Basil Castlemaine, he who 
settled abroad, was the eldest brother of this house, you know, years 
ago. Anthony was Basil’s elder son, I his younger. I came over to 
discover what I could of Anthony’s fate, and I dropped temporarily 
the name of Castlemaine, lest my being recognized as one of the 
family might impede my search. My Uncle James condones it all ; 
and I believe he thinks that I was justified. I have now resumed my 
name--George North Castlemaine.” 

Ethel drew a deep breath. She was trying to recover her astonish- 
ment. . 

‘Would it pain you very much, Ethel, to know that you would 
make no change in your residence ?—that you would spend your life 
at Greylands’ Rest?” 

‘¢].—do not understand you,” she faintly said, a vision of remaining 
under Mrs. Castlemaine’s capricious control for ever, and of being 
separated from Aim, rushing over her like an ugly nightmare. 

‘‘Greylands’ Rest is to be my home in future, Ethel. Mr. and Mrs. 
Castlemaine leave it a 

“VYours!—your own?” she interrupted in excitement. ‘“ This 
house! Greylands’ Rest?” 

‘Ves; my own. It is mine now. I come in after Harry,” he 
added very hurriedly, to cover the last sentence, which had siipped out 
inadvertently : ‘and my uncle resigns it to me at once.” 

‘“Oh dear,” said Ethel, more and more bewildered. ‘“ But it would 
cost so much to live “ere.” 

‘Not more than I can afford to spend,” he answered with a smile. 
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‘*¢ But—is Anthony really dead ?” 

‘Ay. I will tell you about it later. The present question is, Ethel, 
whether you will share my home here at Greylands’ Rest?” 

He spoke with a smile, crossed over, and stood before her on the 
shabby old hearth-rug. Just one moment of maiden hesitation, of a 
sweet rising blush, and she bent forward to the arms that were opened 
to encircle her. 

‘“‘One home together here,” he fondly murmured, bending his face 
on hers. ‘One heaven hereafter.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIL 
NO TURNING BACK, . 


THE days had passed on, and poor Harry Castlemaine lay in his 
grave in the churchyard. — 

Mary Ursula, in the deep mourning robes worn for him, was sitting 
in the parlour at the Grey Nunnery, the little Marie on her knee. 
Since she knew who this child was—a Mary Ursula, like herself, and: 
a Castlemaine—a new interest had arisen for her in her heart. She 
was holding the little one to her, looking into her face, and tracing 
the resemblance to the family. A great resemblance there undoubtedly 
was: the features were the clearly-cut Castlemaine features, the eyes 
were the same dark lustrous eyes ; and Mary almost wondered that 
the resemblance had never previously struck her. 

Madame Guise (as well retain the name to the last) was about to 
return to her own land with her child, escorted thither by George 
Castlemaine. It was not to be a perpetual separation, for Charlotte 
had faithfully promised to come over at least once in three years to 
stay with George and Ethel at Greylands’ Rest, so as to give her child 
the privilege of keeping up relations with the Castlemaine’ family. 
Mr. and Mrs. Castlemaine were losirg no time in their departure from 
Greylands’ Rest. During the winter they would remain in London, 
and travel on the Continent later in the year. In the spring George 
was to go to London for his marriage, and bring Ethel home. 

“ Marie must not forget her English,” said Mary Ursula, pressing a 
kiss on the child’s face. 

“ Marie not fordet it, lady.” 

“And Marie is to come sometimes and see her dear old friends 
here ; mamma says so; and Uncle George will = 

‘‘ A gentleman to see you, madam.” 

Little Sister Phoeby had opened the parlour door with the announce- 
ment, and was showing in one whon, of all the world, Mary would 
have least expected to see—Sir William Blake-Gordon. He came for- 
ward, holding out his hand with trepidation, his utterly colourless face 
betraying his inward emotion. Mary rose, putting down the child, and 
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mechanically suffered her hand to meet his. Sister Phoeby beckoned 
to the little girl, and shut the door. 

‘© Will you pardon my unauthorized intrusion?” he asked, putting 
his hat on the table, and taking a chair near hers. ‘‘I feared to write 
and ask permission to call lest you should deny it to me.” 

‘““T should not have denied it—no; my friends are welcome here,” 
replied Mary, feeling just as agitated as he, but successfully repressing 
its signs. ‘‘ You have, no doubt, some good reason for seeking me.” 

She spoke with one of her sweetest smiles: the smile that she was 
wont to give to her best friends. How well he remembered it! 

‘““You have heard—at least I fancy you must have heard—some 
news of me,” resumed Sir William, speaking with considerable em- 
barrassment and hesitation. ‘It has been made very public.” 

Mary coloured now. About a fortnight before, Mr. Knivett had told 
her that the projected marriage of Sir William with Miss Mountsorrel 
was at an end. The two lovers had quarrelled and parted. Sir 
William sat looking at Mary, either waiting for her answer, or because 
he hesitated to go on. 

‘‘T heard that something had occurred to interrupt your plans,” said 
Mary. ‘‘It is only a temporary interruption, I trust.” 

“Tt is a lasting one,” he said ; ‘‘and I donot wish it to be other- 
wise. Oh, Mary!” he added, rising in agitation, “you know, you 
must know, how hateful it was to me! I entered into it to please my 
father; I never had an iota of love for her. Love! the very word is 
desecrated in connection with what I felt for Miss Mountsorrel. I 
really and truly had not even friendship for her; I could not feel it. 
When we parted I felt hke a man who has been relieved from some 
heavy weight of dull despair: it was as though I had shaken off a 
felon’s chains.” 

‘What caused the parting?” questioned Mary, feeling that she 
must say something. 

‘¢ Coolness caused it. For the very life of me I was unable to be- 
have to her as I ought—as I suppose she had a right to expect me to 
behave. Since my father’s death I had been more distant than ever, 
for I could not help remembering the fact that, had I held out against 
his will until then, I should have been free ; and I resented it bitterly 
in my heart. Resented it on her, I fear. She reproached me with my 
coolness one day—some two or three weeks ago, it is. One word led 
to another ; we had a quarrel and she threw me up.” 

‘¢T am sorry to hear it,” said Mary. 

‘‘Can you say that from your heart? ” 

He put the subdued question so pointedly, and there was so wistful 
an expression of reproach in his face that she felt confused. Sir 
William came up close, and took her hands. 

“You know what I am here for,” he cried, his voice hoarse with 
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agitation. ‘I should have come a week ago but that it was the period 
of your deep mourning. Oh, Mary! let it be with us as it used to be! 
There can be no happiness for me in this world apart from you. Since 
the day of my father’s death I have never ceased to—to—I had almost 
said to curse the separation that he forced upon us ; or, rather, to curse 
my weakness in yielding to it. Oh, my darling, forgive me !—my early 
and only love, forgive me! Come home to me, Mary, and be my dear 
wife !” 

The tears were running down her face. Utterly unnerved, feeling 
how entirely the old love was holding sway in her heart, she let her 
hands lie in his. 

‘‘T am not rich, as you know, Mary; but we shall have enough for 
comfort. Your position at least, as Lady Blake-Gordon, will be assured, 
and neither of us cares for riches. Our tastes are alike simple. Do 
you remember how we both used to laugh at undue parade and 
show ?” 

“ Hush, William! Don’t tempt me.” 

‘Not tempt you! My dear one, you must be mine. It was a sin 
to separate us: it would be a worse sin to prolong the separation now 
that impediments are removed.” 

‘‘T cannot turn back,” she said. ‘I have cast my lot in here, and 
must abide by it. I—-I—seem to see—to see more surely and clearly 
day by day as the days go on”’—she could scarcely speak for agitation 
—‘“that God Himself has led me to this life; that he is showing me, 
hour by hour, how to be more useful in it. I may not quit it now.” 

‘*Do you recal the fact, Mary, that your father gave you to me? It 
was his will that we should be man and wife. You cannot refuse to 
hear my prayer.” 

None knew, or ever would know, what that moment was to Mary 
Ursula : how strong was the temptation that assailed her ; how cruelly 
painful to resist it. But while seductive love showed her the future, 
as his wife, in glowing colours, reason forbade her yielding to it- 
Argument after argument against it crowded into her mind. She 
had cast in her lot with these good ladies; she had made the poor, 
patient community, struggling before with need and privation, happy 
with her means. How could she withdraw those means from them ? 
She had, in her own heart, and doing it secretly as to Christ, taken up 
her cross and her work in this life that she had entered upon. When 
she embraced it, she embraced it for ever: to turn away from it now 
would be like a mockery of heaven. Involuntarily there arose in her 
mind a warning verse of Holy Writ, strangely applicable. She thought 
it might almost have been written for her; and a breathed word of 
silent prayer went up from her heart that she might be helped and 
strengthened. 

‘You know, Mary, that Mr. Peter Castlemaine——” 
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‘Just a moment, William,” she interrupted, lifting her hand plead- 
ingly. “ Let me think it out.” 

There were worldly reasons also why she should not y.eld, sue wen: 
cn to reflect : ay, and perhaps social ones. What would the public say 
if, during this temporary estrangement from Agatha Mountsorrel, this 
trumpery quarrel, she were to seize upon him again with indecent 
haste, and make him her own? What would her own sense of right 
say to it?—her maidenly propriety >—her untarnished spirit of honour? 
No, it could not be: the world might cry shame on her, and she should 
cry it on herself. Sir William Blake-Gordon interrupted her with his 
impassioned words. This moment, as it should be decided, seemed to 
be to him as one of life or death. 

“William, hush!” she said, gazing at him through her blinding 
tears, and clasping his hands, in which hers still rested, almost to pain 
in her mind’s anguish. ‘It may not be.” 

‘Sit you down, my love, and be calm. I am sure you are hardly 
conscious of what you say. Oh, Mary, reflect! It is our whole li’e’s 
happiness that is at stake: yours and mine.” 

They sat down side by side; and when her emotion had subsided, 
she told him why it might not, giving all the reasons for her decision, 
and speaking quietly and firmly. He pleaded as though he were 
pleading for life itself, as well as its happiness ; but he pleaded in vain. 
All the while she was repeating to herself that verse of warning, as it 
she dreaded letting it go from her for a moment. 

‘‘We will be as dear brother and sister, William, esteeming each 
other unto our lives’ end, and meeting occasionally. You will stil] 
marry Agatha ” 

‘* Mary !” 

‘Yes, I think it will be so; and I hope and trust you will be happy 
together. I am sure you will be.” 

‘“‘ Our time is short enough to-day, Mary. Do not waste it in these 
idle words. If you knew how they grate on me!” 

‘Well, I will leave that. But you must not waste your life in im- 
possible thoughts of me and of what might have been. It would 
render impracticable our intercourse as friends. Thank you for what 
you have come this day to say: it will make my heart happier when 
its tumult and agitation shall be over.” 

Once more, by every argument in his power to call up, by the deep 
love and despair at his heart, he renewed his pleading. But it did not 
answer. The interview was prolonged to quite an unusual period, and 
was painful on both sides, but it terminated at length, and when 


William Blake-Gordon left her presence he left it as her lover for 
ever. 
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CONCLUSION. 


WINTER had passed: summer had come round again. Greylands 
basked in the light and heat of the June sun; the sea lay sleeping 
under the fishing-boats. 

There’s not much left to tell. Greylands’ Rest had its new inmates: 
George Castlemaine and his wife. Ethel told her secrets to her hus- 
band now, instead of to the sea: but they both were fond of sitting on 
the high cliffs together and watching its waves. Mr. and Mrs. Castle- 
maine were somewhere abroad, intending to stay there until autumn: 
and Miss Flora was where poor Harry always.said she ought to be—at 
a good school. Mr. Castlemaine had decided the point, in spite of the 
opposition of his wife. 

Jane Hallet—old names stand by us—had taken up her abode again 
with her aunt, in the pretty home on the cliff. It would probably be 
her dwelling-place for life. Unless, indeed, she carried out the project 
she had been heard once to mention—that, whenever her aunt should 
be called away, she hoped to join the community of the Grey Sisters. 
Very sad and gentle and subdued did Jane look in her widow’s cap. 
There was a little stone now in the churchyard to the memory of “ Jane, 
infant child of Henry Castlemaine :” it had been placed there, unasked, 
by the Master of Greylands ; and just as Jane used to steal down the 
cliff in the dusk of evening to meet herhusband, so did she now often steal 
down at the same silent hour to weep over the graves of her child and its 
father, lying side by side. Not yet did Greylands, as a rule, give her her 
true name: old names, it has been just observed, stand by us ; and Hallet, 
as applied to Jane, was more familiar to the tongue than Castlemaine. 
The income settled on Jane by Mr. Castlemaine, was ample for every 
comfort : she and her aunt now lived as quiet gentle-people, keeping a 
good servant. Jane had dropped her intimacy with Miss Susan Pike; 
though she would stay and speak cordially to her when by chance they 
met. Which implied distance, or reserve, or whatever it might be, was 
not at all agreeable to that damsel, and she consoled herself by telling 
Greylands that Jane was “stuck-up.” Little cared poor Jane. Her 
young life had always been a sad one: and now, before she was twenty 
years of age, its happiness had been blighted out of it. George Castle- 
maine and his wife were becoming fond of Jane: Ethel had always 
liked her. Jane visited them now sometimes; and Greylands was 
shown that they respected and regarded her. 

“Tt is as it should be : Jane’s manner and ways were always too high 
for her pocket—as are Miss Hallet’s too, for that matter—but it’s all 
right now,” remarked Mrs. Bent to her husband, one day that they sat 
sunning themselves on the bench outside the inn, and saw Jane pass 
with Ethel. John only nodded in reply. With the elucidation of the 
fate of Anthony Castlemaine, and the delivering over of his effects to 
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the widow, Charlotte Guise, John’s mind was at rest, and he had 
returned to his old easy apathy. By dint of much battling with strong 
impressions, John had come to the conclusion that the tall man he saw 
cross from the Chapel Lane to the ruins that February night might have 
been one of the smugglers on his way from the Hutt, who bore some 
extraordinary resemblance to the Master of Greylands. Jack Tuff held 
out still that it was he; but peck Tuff was told his eyesight could not 
always be trusted. 

News came from Camiioders Teague pretty often. He appeared to 
be flourishing i in his new abode over the water, and had set up a pleasure- 
boat on the Scheldt. He sent pressing messages for Greylands to 
visit him ; and Tom Dance and his son intended to avail themselves of 
the invitation. The Commodore inquired after old friends, even to 
the ghost of the Grey Monk, whether it ‘‘ walked” as much as it used 
to walk, or whether it didn’t. The Hutt remained without a tenant. 
Not a soul would take it. Events had severely shaken the bravery of 
Greylands ; the ghost had shown itself much in the last year, and the 
Hutt was too near its haunting place, the Friars Keep, to render it a 
comfortable residence. So it remained untenanted, and was likely to 
remain so. Greylands would almost as soon have parted with its faith 
in the Bible as in the Grey Monk. 

And the participation of the Master of Greylands in those illicit 
practices was not disclosed or suspected, and the name and reputation 
of the Castlemaines had nevera tarnish on it. It was believed that he 
had behaved in a remarkably handsome and liberal manner to his 
nephew, George, in giving up to him Greylands’ Rest during his own life- 
time ; George himself spoke feelingly of it : and what with that, and what 
with the sympathy felt for the loss of his son, and what with regret for 
the suspicions cast on him in regard to Anthony, Mr. Castlemaine stood 
high in men’s estimation. 

And she—Mary Ursula? Some further good fortune had come to 
her in the shape of money. A heavy debt, due to her father since long 
years, which had been looked upon, as a total loss, was suddenly repaid. 
It amounted, with the interest, to many thousands of pounds. As Mr. 
Peter Castlemaine had himself not a creditor in the world, all his 
obligations having been paid in full, it lapsed of course to his daughter. 
So, even on the score of fortune, she might not have been so unequal a 
match for Sir William Blake-Gordon. Sir William, knowing how utterly 
at an end was all hope of Mary, had, after some tardy delay, renewed 
his engagement with Miss Mountsorrel: and this month of June they 
had been married. Mary sent them a loving letter of good wishes, 
and a costly present: and she told them that she and they should 
always be the best of friends. 

She was too rich now, she was wont to say, laughingly, to the Sisters : 
and she introduced some changes for comfort into the Nunnery. One 
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of the rooms hitherto shut up, a spacious apartment with the lovely sew 
view, she had caused to be renovated and furnished for the Ladies, 
leaving the parlour still as the reception-room. A smaller apartment 
with the same sea aspect was fitted up for herself, and her own fine: 
piano placed in it: the Superior’s private sitting-room. Sister Mildred 
had not enjoyed this almost necessary accommodation : but Sister Mil- 
dred had neither the means nor had she been educated with the tastes 
of Mary Ursula. The door leading from the Nunnery into the secret 
passage was bricked-up for ever. 

A grand, stately Superior-mistress made Miss Castlemaine ; and the: 
Grey Ladies, under her wise and gracious sway, enlarged their sphere 
of benevolence. Using her means, they sought out their fellow-pilgrims, 
entangled amid the thorns of this world, and helped them on the road 
toa better. For herself, though anxiously fulfilling all the social obli- 
gations of her sphere here, she kept her feet and her heart set ever 
towards the eternal shore. And if—for she was but human—a regret 
came over her for the position she had persisted in resigning, or a vision 
rose of the earthly bliss that would have been hers as William Blake. 
Gordon’s wife, that one verse of the loving Master’s, delivered to his 
people during his sojourn on earth, was sure to suggest itself for her 
consolation. As it had come into her mind, uncalled for and unbidden, 
during that hour of her temptation, so would it return to cheer and 
comfort her now. 

“No man, having put his hand to the plough, and looking back, is fit for 
the kingdom of God.” 
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WESTMINSTER WINDOW-GARDENING. 


HE passion for flowers is born equally with citizen and peasant. 
It is pretty and picturesque to watch the country children gather 
wantonly and cast aside these 


‘* Stars that in earth’s firmament do shine,” 


but it is affecting to see those of the town tend and treasure their 
one flower—their Picciola—with enduring love. The child bred ina 
London -back-slum rejoices more in the weak blossom he _ has 
nourished than in the jewels studding the garments of a Persian Shah ; 
and no wonder; for the diamond, however priceless, is but a clear, 
cold gem, while the flower lives and grows. And this pure taste Is not 
lost with childhood. Men and women happily preserve it, and its 
nurture tends to elevate a soul, however debased, and to raise it to the 
God who created the flower. 

The encouragement of window gardening helps to cherish this 
heaven-born instinct, and the annual flower-show-in the college garden 
at Westminster proves what such encouragement can effect. Perhaps 
a brief description of it may stimulate to the support of similar institu- 
tions elsewhere. 

We thread the long, cool cloisters of Westminster school, wandering 
now right, now left, until we find ourselves in the college garden. This 
‘is, in some sort, a close, in part surrounded by the grey dormitories of 
the scholars and the red dwellings of church dignitaries or scholastic 
masters. These are, however, half hidden by trees or covered by para- 
sitical plants, so that at intervals nothing but the reposeful green of 
nature js visible. Birds are singing, as if domesticated in the trees, and 
unconscious that without roll, in unceasing measure, the heavy wheels 
of the din of Westminster ; or that above, solemnly surveying the scene, 
tise sublime the grey, grand towers of its abbey and the high clock 
tower of its Houses of Parliament. Strange to glance from the lowly 
white tent enshrining the humble flowers of the window gardeners, to 
the lofty summits of these memorable structures, filled at the moment 
with worshippers, statesmen, and sight-seers. _ 

We, too, are sight-seers. While the grounds are yet comparatively 
empty we survey the tent. Here is a long array of flowers, tier above 
tier, brought from streets, courts, and alleys of which we have not before 
heard—from windows, possibly ill-glazed, and rooms probably ill-ven- 
tilated. Yet ‘“‘clean” is the expression we hear everywhere. The 
flowers are clean. This is high praise. ‘There is no symptom of soot, 
smoke, or grime on leaf or blossom. ‘They have been so carefully 

urtured that the close, dank atmosphere has not harmed. them. Like 
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children simply fed and persistently washed, they have flourished on 
daily watering and tending. Here is a wealth of well-trained fuchsias, 
geraniums single and double, sweet-williams, balsams, calceolarias, 
hydrangeas, nasturtiums, musk, carnations—all c/ean. Here are many 
specimens of a trailing plant with small, bright yellow blossoms, which, 
we are told, has many names—creeping jinnies and roving sailors are 
two of them. This flower seems indigenous to London windows, bravely 
surmounting all atmospheric influences, and looking cheerful in spite of 
soot or bad air. Happy example to us all! Here is one small fairy 
rose. There may be others, but we see only this. What a treasure 
the tiny gem must be to some toiling and tasteful cultivator! It reminds 
us of a group of ragged children in a suburban hayfield, who had hap- 
pened on a solitary wild rose-bush, and found two blossoms. Guard- 
ing these jealously, they went off in search of more, singing, with a 
joyous but touching cheeriness, ‘“‘ We're all going a rosing, a rosing, a 
rosing.” 

Although “ clean” is an appropriate word of praise for these window- 
flowers, they deserve others: for they look strong, healthy, and well- 
trained, and many are large of growth and rich in blossom. All show 
a meritorious attempt to reach perfection. Round each pot is a paper 
on which is inscribed the name and address of the owner, in writing of 
various styles; from the carefully formed characters of the artizan, to 
the straggling letters of the child. The names of the contnbutors and 
of the streets, squares, courts, and alleys where they reside, are varied 
indeed. We read, side by side, “ North Peabody Square,” and “ College 
Mews,” suggestive of American philanthropy and collegiate equest- 
rianism—we read all sorts of strange addresses, and wish that a prize 
could make its way to each. But that would be impossible. As it is, 
the prizes seem more numerous than the blanks; for the cards an- 
nouncing them show everywhere amongst the flowers. Not only are 
the united parishes of St. Stephen and St. John, Westminster, repre- 
sented, but others, external to the society. One portion of the tent is 
reserved for “the sick and weary of a hospital,” and we pause to call 
up the wan faces and trembling hands that have watched and touched 
the flowers, and the sufferers who have been for awhile allured from 
pain— 

‘*To win the secret of a weed’s plain heart.” 

The tent and grounds fill by degrees. The society is supported by 
the shilling entrance tickets of the rich and the penny fees of the poor. 
The former have the precedence, and rank and fashion arrive to shed 
the halo of costly dress, beauty, light, and colour on the antique college 
garden. Amongst them are some turbaned orientals, one of whom is 
accompanied by a lady in a rich drapery of gold and scarlet tissue, 
arranged in Eastern fashion. This appears to be a large fringed scarf, 
thrown across the black hair, and wound gracefully round_the body. 
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The Asiatics are, apparently, not strangers, but converse easily with 
many of the company, and seem much interested in all that passes. 
We hear the word “ Archbishop,” and turn to recognize the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. Dean Stanley has been present from the first ; so have 
other abbey celebrities—for the success of the poor depends on the 
‘ aid and countenance of the rich. 

Meanwhile, the band of the A division of police performs, with pre- 
cision and animation, operatic airs, quadrilles, gavottes, galops, and 
valses. The force must be roused on their monotonous beat by such 
cheerful music, and the multitude who throng in at 5.30, are duly 
alive to its merit. A concourse of men, women, and children, suddenly 
fill up the outskirts of the grounds, and we become more and more 
animated. These are the inhabitants of Westminster, admitted annually 
ad libitum, to the “ cool, sequestered ” shades of its college garden. We 
see them gazing—not enviously we hope—at the gorgeous dresses of 
the ladies, and at the humbler flowers of their compeers. We are told 
that they look forward to this day as one of great enjoyment, and are 
happy in being brought into collision with the upper ten. We will hope 
It 1S so. 

There is a murmur of “ Did you see the Earl?” We did not see 
him, but with the selfishness of egotism, succeed in securing places 
near the temporary rostrum where he is to be. Our example is soon 
followed, and the crowd thickens around. Piles of bright books appear 
—and these are soon followed by the Earl of Shaftesbury, ever foremost 
in works for the good of his fellow creatures. The distnbution of prizes 
begins at once. 

Lord Shaftesbury stands in his open-air pulpit, while a gentleman on 
his right calls out, ‘“‘ Halfa crown and a handsome book for the best 
geranium,” together with the name and address of the winner. This 
formula continues, with certain variations, throughout the proceedings, 
and is followed by the appearance of the successful competitors from 
amongst the outer crowd of the lower million. Each mounts, succes- 
sively, the platform on the right, passes before Lord Shaftesbury, receives 
the prize, moves on to the left, descends, and again vanishes into the 
mass. It would be as impossible to over rate the interest of this simple 
ceremony as to enumerate or describe the prize-holders. Here are 
feeble old men and women, brawny artizans, mothers with infants in 
their arms, and children of all ages, as happy at receiving the reward 
for the tender cherishing of a flower, as would be many a warrior at 
being endowed with an Order of Merit, after a victory. It is pleasant 
to see the faces of the aged kindle into light as Lord Shaftesbury 
shakes their hands cordially : pleasant to see the lined brows of the 
workers relax at his kindly words and touch ; pleasant to watch the 
smiles of the young as he pats them on the head and cheek. The prize 
is received without demonstration, but the accompanying brotherly love 
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meets with instant response. Sympathy is sweeter than a dole. Here 
are children so small that they are lifted to the pulpit, and stand face 
to face with the Earl. He presses their cheeks in his hands and hopes 
they are going to be good. Their confidential look of assent is more 
telling than promises. One or two cripples are helped up the 
steps by some dignitary on one side, and down by Dean Stanley, 
seated on the mimic stage, on the other. How kindly the ministering 
policemen and bystanders hand them through the crowd! After all 
there is more softness than hardness in the human heart. 

When the numberless books and small sums of money are distributed, 
and the gratified recipients have retired, the customary addresses and 
votes of thanks follow. Now the rear ranks press into the van, and class 
really mingles with class. We see the richly and the poorly clad together, 
all eagerly listening for the words that fall from the lips of the speakers. 
It is difficult to catch them, however, for the crowds of children are 
making such a hullaballoo with their games and dances that they are 
well-nigh lost except to the few close at hand. They are to the purpose 
and not ‘‘long drawn out,” which is more than can be said of all 
speeches. As such, we leave them to the imagination of the reader. 
‘‘ Three cheers for the Dean and Lady Augusta Stanley,” are note- 
worthy, for they are the mainstays of the Society, and without such 
supports deserving institutions decline. Lord Shaftesbury has just said 
in his address, that whereas he was formerly called upon to preside 
at numbers of similar gatherings he has this year been present 
only attwo. Judging from this of Westminster, we should be inclined 
to lament with his lordship, over any falling-off in so interesting and 
refining a pursuit as the cultivation of God's loveliest gift to man— 
flowers. 

The day has been one of sunshine and blue sky, no clouds, no 
showers. Just as the cool of evening floats in, the garden is rapidly 
shorn of its hot-house plants. As if by magic the many-hued ladies 
disappear to the carriages that block up Dean’s Yard, and are replaced 
by the more sombre crowd. As the light of the one fades, we wander 
into the shade of the other. The college garden is abandoned to the 
working classes of Westminster, who roam in and out of the tent, walk 
or sit about, and enjoy themselves : at least, we hope they enjoy them- 
selves ; for there is a subdued, care-wom, toil-lined expression on most 
of the faces, when in repose, scarcely suggestive of enjoyment. Still 
they light up wonderfully as by a sudden sunbeam at a kindly act or 
word, and if the gleam is transient, we feel that it caz kindle them. 
Oh! let the rich strive to make it enduring. 

If, however, noise is proof of happiness, the children, at least, are 
happy. Their mirth fills the air, and they roll and race about on the 
green sward as briskly as if they were used to it. Here and there, 
nevertheless, are little faces troubled by disappointment« |cThei 
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owners are tenderly embracing a flower-pot, and gazing dejectedly at a 
plant. On inquiring we hear, ‘I have tried three years, and I thought 
to have a prize. I have watered it night and morning!” There is 
a touch of pathos in the simple words which reach the heart. We 
give the best advice we can: ‘Try again! You will be more fortu- 
nate next year.” A bright smile replaces the dejection, and sudden 
hope banishes despondency. ‘They promise to ‘‘Try again,” and are 
happy once more. 

We stand to watch the prize-flowers carried off triumphantly by 
their owners, through a door at the extremity of the grounds. We 
note another watcher. A small boy on crutches, very small and very 
poor. He has been left near the door, and cannot move unaided, 
apparently. He tells us he is waiting for his sister to take him to the 
tent—“ watching and waiting,” with large, anxious, black eyes, a little 
withered form, and on crutches! God help’ him. A good lady gives 
him a coin: the large eyes brighten, and the tiny cripple is also 
happy. 

As the prizes have we think, outnumbered the blanks in this “ eighth 
annual flower-show,” we venture to believe that it has been a source of 
innocent pleasure to most, if not to all, who have thronged the college 
garden to-day. 


ANNE BEALE. 
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THE GENTIAN. 


HIGH on the mountain’s rocky brow, 
With snow and ice around it spread, 
*Mid storms and tempests fierce and wild 

The gentian lifts its lovely head. 


Peaceful and trustfully it smiles 

Though lightning Hash and thunder rage ; 
Its deep blue bell of sapphire pure 

Gleams gem-like upon Nature's page. 


When faint from climbing the steep side 
Of some precipitous ascent, 

In gazing on thy purple bloom 
The pilgrim ofttimes finds content. 


So 'mid this world of care and strife, 
The weary heart in vain seeks peace, 

Till Hope its heavenly flower unfolds, 
And bids the angry conflict cease. 


MRS. TODHETLEY’S EARRINGS. 


T was January weather, cold and bright, the sun above head and the 
White snow onthe ground. Mrs. Todhetley had been over to 
‘Limberdale Court, to the christening of Robert and Jane Ashton’s 
baby. The Mater went to represent Mrs. Coney, who was Godmother. 
Jane was not strong enough to sit out a christening dinner, and that 
was to be given later. After some midday feasting the party dis- 
persed. 

I went out to help Mrs. Todhetley from the carriage when she got 
back. The Squire had gone to Pershore for the day. It was only three 
o'clock, and the sun quite warm in spite of the snow. 

‘It is so fine, Johnny, that I think I’ll walk to the school,” she said 
as she stepped down. ‘It may not be like this to-morrow, and I must 
see about those shirts.” 

The school was making Tod a set of new shirts: and some bother 
had arisen about them. Orders had been given for large plaits in 
front, when Tod suddenly announced that he’d have the plaits small. 

‘* Only——can I go as I am?” cried Mrs. Todhetley, suddenly stop- 
ping in indecision, as she remembered her fine clothes: a silver- 
grey gown that shone like silver, white shawl of china crape, and 
be-feathered bonnet. 

“Why, yes, of course you can go as you are, good mother. And 
look all the nicer for it.” 

“Tt fear the children will stare! But then—if the shirts get made 
wrong! Well, will you go with me, Johnny ?” 

We reached the school-house, I waiting outside while she went in. 
It was that time of strike that I told you of before, when Eliza Hoar 
died of it. The strike was in full swing still; the men looked dis- 
contented, the women miserable, the children pinched. 

“I don’t know what in the world Joseph will say!” cried Mrs. 
Todhetley as we were walking back. ‘ Two of the shirts are finished 
with the large plaits. I ought to have seen about it earlier: but I did 
not think they would begin them quite so soon. We'll just step into 
Mrs. Coney’s, Johnny, as we go home. I must tell her about the 
christening.” 

For Mrs. Coney was a prisoner from an attack of rheumatism. It 
had kept her from the festivity. She was asleep, however, when we 
got in: and Mr. Coney thought she had better not be disturbed, even 
for the news of the little grandson’s christening, as she had lain awake 
all the past night in pain. 

‘*Why, Johnny ! who’s that ?” 

Leaning against the gate of our house, i in the red lightof the setting 
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sun was an elderly woman, dark as a gipsy. ‘“ A tramp,” I whispered, 
noticing her poor clothes. | 

‘Do you want anything, my good woman?” asked Mrs. Todhetley. 
__.She was half kneeling in the snow, and lifted her face at the words : 
a sickly face, that somehow I liked now I saw it close. Her tale 
was this. She had set out from her home, three miles off, to walk to 
Worcester, word having been sent her that her daughter, who was in 
service there, had met with some accident. She had not been strong 
of late, and a faintness came over her as she was passing the gate. But 
for leaning on it she must have fallen. 

“You should go by train: you should not walk,” said Mrs. Tod- 
hetley. 

*‘T had not the money just by me, ma’am,” she answered. ‘It ’ud 
cost two shillings or half a crown. My daughter sent word I was to 
take the train and she’d pay for it: but she did not send the money, 
and I'd not got it just handy.” 

‘‘You live at Islip, you say. What is your name?” 

‘“Nutt’n, ma’am,” said the woman in the local dialect. Which 
name I interpreted into Nutten ; but Mrs. Todhetley thought she said 
Nutt. 

‘*] think you are telling me the truth,” said the Mater, some heSita- 
tion in her voice, though. ‘‘If I were assured of it I would advance 
you half a crown for the journey.” 

“The good Lord above us knows that I’m telling it,” returned the 
woman earnestly, turning her face full to the glow of the sun. “It’s 
more than I could expect you to do, ma’am, and me a stranger; but : 

I'd repay it faithfully.” 

Well, the upshot was that she got the half-crown lent her; and I 
ran in for a sup of warm ale. Molly shrieked out at me for it, refusing 
to believe that the mistress gave any such order, and ae she was 
not going to warm ale for parish tramps. So I got the ale and the tin, 
and warmed it myself. The woman was very grateful, drank it, and 
disappeared. 

“‘ Joseph, I am so very sorry! They have made two of your shirts, 
and the plaits are the large ones you say you don’t like.” 

“Then they'll just unmake them,” retorted Tod, flying out. 

We were sitting round the table at tea, Mrs. Todhetley having 
ordered some tea to be made while she went upstairs. She came down 
without her bonnet, and had changed her best gown for the one she 
mostly wore at home : it had two shades in it and shone like the copper 
tea-kettle. The Squire was not expected home yet, and we were to 
dine an hour later than usual. 

‘‘That Miss Timmens is not worth her salt,” fired Tod, helping 
himself to two slices. of thin bread-and-butter. ‘‘ What business had 
she to go and make my shirts wrong? ” 
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“‘T fear the fault lies with me, Joseph, not with Miss Timmens. I 
had given her the pattern shirt, which has large plaits, you know, before 
you said you would prefer oh, we hardly want the lamp yet, 
Thomas?” broke off the Mater, as old Thomas came in with the lighted 
lamp. 

‘‘1’m sure we do, then,” cried Tod. ‘I can’t see which side’s the 
butter and which the bread.” 

‘‘And I, not thinking Miss Timmens would put them in hand at 
once, did not send to her as soon as you spoke, Joseph,” went on the 
Mater, as Thomas settled the lamp on the table and its light went 
gleaming around. “I am very sorry, my dear: but it is only two. 
The rest shall be done as you wish.” 

Something, apart from the shirts, had put out Tod. I had seen it as 
Soon as we got in. For one thinz, he had meant to go to Pershore: 
and the Pater, not knowing it, started without him. 

‘* Let them unmake the two,” growled Tod. 

‘¢ But it would be a great pity, Joseph. ‘They are very nicely done ; 
the stitching’s beautiful. I really don’t think it will signify.” 

*“* You don't, perhaps. You may like odd things. A pig with one 
ear, for example.” 

‘‘ A what, Joseph ?” she asked, not catching the last simile. 

“‘T said a pig with one ear. No doubt you do like it. You are 
looking like one now, ma’am.” 

The words made me gaze at Mrs. Todhetley, for the tone told that 
they bore some personal meaning, and then I saw what Tod meant : 
an earring was absent. The lamp-light shone on the flashing diamonds, 
the bright pink topaz of the one earring ; but the other ear was bare 
and empty. 

“You have lost one of your earrings, mother.” 

She clapped her hand on her two ears in succession, and started up 
in alarm. These earrings were very valuable; they had been left to 
her, when she was a child, in some old lady’s will, and constituted her 
sole possession in jewelry worth boasting of. Not once in a twelve- 
month did she venture to put them on; but she had got them out 
to-day for the christening. 

Whether it was that 1 had gazed at the earrings when I was a little 
fellow and sat in her lap, I don’t know; but I never saw any that I 
liked so well. The pink topaz was in a long drop, the slender rim 
of gold that encircled it being set with diamonds. Mrs. Todhetley 
said they were worth fifty guineas: and perhaps they were. The glit- 
tering and gleaming of the diamonds round the pink, was beautiful 
to look upon. 

The house went into a commotion. Mrs. Todhetley made for her 
bedroom, to see whether the earring had dropped on the floor or was 
lodging inside her bonnet. She shook out her grey dress, hoping it had 
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fallen amid the folds. Hannah searched the stairs, candle in hand; 
the two children were made to stand in corners for fear they should 
tread on it. But the search came to nothing. It seemed clear enough 
that the earring was not in the house. 

*‘Did you notice, Johnny, whether I had them both in my ears when 
we went to the school ?” the Mater asked. 

No, I had not. I had seen them gleaming when she got out of the 
carriage, but had not noticed them after. 

I went out to search the garden path that she had traversed, and the 
road over to the Coneys’ farm. Tod helped me, forgetting his shirts 
and his temper. Old Coney said he remarked the earrings while Mrs. 
Todhetley was talking to him, and thought how beautiful they were. 
That 1s, he had remarked one of them; he was sure of that; and he 
thought if the other had been missing, its absence would have struck 
him. But that was just saying nothing; for he could not be certain 
both had been there. 

‘You may hunt till to-morrow morning and get ten lanterns to it,” 
cried Molly in her tart way, meeting us by the bay tree, as we went 
stooping up the path again; “ but you’ll be none the nearer finding it. 
That tramp’s got the earring.” 

“What tramp?” demanded Tod, straightening himself. 

‘‘A tramp that Master Johnny there must needs give hot ale to,” 
returned Molly. ‘7 know what them tramps be worth. They’d pull 
rings out of ears with their own fingers, give "em the chance: and 
perhaps this woman did, without the missis seeing her.” 

Tod turned to me for an explanation. I gave it, and he burst into. 
a derisive laugh, meant for me and the Mater. To think we could be 
taken-in by such a tale as that! he cried: we should never see tramp, 
or half-crown, or perhaps the earring again. 

The Squire came home in the midst of the stir. He blustered 2 
little, partly at the loss, chiefly at the encouragement of tramps, calling 
it astounding folly. Ordering Thomas to bring a lantern, he went 
stooping his old back down the path, and across to Coney’s and back 
again; not believing anybody had searched properly, and finely 
kicking the snow about. 

“It’s a pity this here snow’s on the ground, sir,” cried Thomas, “A 
little thing like an earring might easily slip into it in falling.” 

“Not a bit of it,” growled the Squire. ‘‘ That tramp has got the 
earring.” 

“‘T don’t believe it’s the tramp,” I stoutly said. ‘I don’t think she 
was a tramp : and she seemed honest. I liked her face.” 

‘“‘ There goes Johnny with his ‘faces’ again!” said the Squire in 
laughing mockery ; and Tod echoed it. 

‘‘Tt’s agood thing you don’t have to buy folks by their faces, Johnny : 
you’d get finely sold sometimes.” 
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“And she had a true voice,” I persisted, not choosing to be put 
down. “One you might trust without as much as looking at 
herself.” 

Well, the earring was not to be found; though the search continued 
more or less till bed-time, for every other minute somebody would be 
looking again on the carpets. ‘‘It is not so much for the value I regret 
it,” spoke Mrs. Todhetley, the tears rising in her meek eyes; “as for 
the old associations connected with it. I never got the earrings out 
but they brought back to me the remembrance of my girlhood’s home.” 

Early in the morning I ran down to the school-house. More snow 
had fallen in the night. The children were flocking in. Miss Timmens 
had not noticed the earrings at all, but several of the girls said they 
had. Strange to say, though, most of them could not say for certain 
whether they saw doth the earrings: they thought they did ; but there 
it ended. Just like old Coney! 

‘JT am sure both of them were there,” spoke up a nice, clean little 
girl, from a back form. 

‘‘What’s that, Fanny Fairfax?” cried out Miss Timmens, in her 
quick way. “Stand up. How are you sure of it?” 

‘Please, governess, I saw them both,” was the answer; and the 
child blushed like a peony as she stood up above the others and 
said it. 

«Are you sure you did?” 

‘¢' Yes, I’m sure, please, governess. I was looking which o’ the two 
shined the most. ’T'was when the lady was stooping over the shirt, and 
the sun came in at the window.” 

“What did they look like?” asked Miss Timmens. 

“They looked ” and there the young speaker came to a stand- 
still. 

“Come, Fanny Fairfax!” cried Miss Timmens sharply. ‘“ What 
d’ you stop for? I ask you what the earrings looked like. You must 
be able to tell if you saw them.” 

“They were red, please, governess, and had shining things round 
them like the ice when it glitters.” 

‘‘ She’s right, Master Johnny,” nodded Miss Timmens to me: “and 
she’s a very correct child in general. I think she must have seen both 
of them.” 

I ran home with the news. They were at breakfast still. 

‘What a set of muffs the children must be, not to have taken better 
notice!” cried Tod. ‘Why, when I saw only the one earring in, it 
struck my eye at once.” 

‘‘ And for that reason it is nearly sure that both of them were in at the 
school-house,” I rejoined. ‘‘ The children did not particularly observe 
the two, but they would have remarked it directly had only one been 
in. Old Coney said the same.” 
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“ Ay: it’s that tramp that has got it,” said the Squire. ‘ While your 
mother was talking to her, it must have slipped out of the ear, and 
she managed to secure it. Those tramps lay their hands on anything ; 
nothing comes amiss to them; they are as bad as gipsies. I daresay 
this was a gipsy—dark as she was! I'll be off to Worcester and see 
the police: we will soon have Aer found. You had better come with 
me, Johnny; you'll be able to describe her.” 

We went off without delay, caught a passing train, and were soon at 
Worcester and at the police station. The Squire asked for Sergeant 
Cripp: who came to him, and prepared to listen to his ‘tale. 

He began it in his impulsive way; saying out-right that the earring 
had been stolen by a gipsy-tramp. I tried to say that it might have 
been only lost, but the Pater scoffed at that, and told me to hold my 
tongue. 

‘“‘ And now, Cripp, what’s to be done?” he demanded, not having 
given the sergeant an opportunity to put in a word edgeways. “We 
must get the earring back ; it is of great value, and much prized, apart 
from that, by Mrs. Todhetley. ‘The woman must be found, you know.” 

‘“‘' Yes, she must be found,” agreed the sergeant. ‘Can you give me 
a description of her?” 

‘ Johnny—this young gentleman can,” said the Squire, rubbing his 
brow with his yellow silk handkerchief, for he had put himself into a 
heat, in spite of the frosty atmosphere that surrounded us. ‘‘ He was 
with Mrs. Todhetley when she talked to the woman.” 

‘A thin woman of middle height, stooped a good deal, face pale and 
quiet, wrinkles on it, brown eyes,” wrote the sergeant, taking down what 
I said. ‘ Black poke bonnet, clean cap border, old red woollen shawl 
with the fringe torn off in places. Can’t remember gown ; except that 
it was dark and shabby.” 

‘And, of course, sir, you’ve no clue to her name?” cried the 
sergeant, looking at me. 

“Yes; she said it was Nutten—as I understood it; but Mrs. Tod- 
hetley thought she said Nutt.” And I went on to relate the tale the 
woman told. Sergeant Cripp’s lips extended themselves in a silent 
smile. 

“?’Twas well got up, that tale,” said he when I finished. ‘Just the 
thing to win over a warm-hearted lady.” 

‘But she could not have halted at the gate, expecting to steal the 
earring?” 

“Of course not. She was prowling about to see what she could 
steal, perhaps watching her opportunity to get into thehouse. The 
earring fell in her way, a more valuable prize than she expected, and 
she made off with it.” 

“You'll be able to hunt her up if she’s in Worcester, Cripp,” put in 
the Pater. ‘‘ Don’t lose time.” 
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“ Jf she’s in Worcester,” returned Mr. Cripp, with emphasis. 
“‘ She’s about as likely to be in Worcester, Squire Todhetley, as I am to 
be at this present minute in Brummagem,” he familiarly added. “ After 
saying she was coming to Worcester, she’d strike off in the most oppo- 
site direction to it.” 

‘‘ Where on earth are we to look for her, then?” asked the Pater in 
commouon. 

“ Leave it to us, Squire. We'll try and track her. And—I hope—- 
get back the earring.” 

‘And about the advertisement for the newspapers, Cripp; we 
should put one in.” 

Sergeant Cripp twirled the pen in his fingers while he reflected. “TI 
think, sir, we will let the advertisement alone for a day or two,” he 
presently said. ‘Sometimes these advertisements do more harm than 
good : they put thieves on their guard.” 

“Do they? Well, I suppose they do.” 

‘If the earring had been simply lost, then I should send an adver- 
tisement to the papers at once. But if it has been stolen by this tramp, 
and you appear to consider that point pretty conclusive ——” 

“Oh, quite conclusive,” interrupted the Pater. ‘She has got that 
earring as sure as that this is an umbrella in Johnny Ludlow’s hand. 
Had it been dropped anywhere on the ground, we must have found 
it.” 

‘Then we won’t advertise it. At least, not in to-morrow’s papers,” 
concluded Sergeant Cripp. And telling us to leave the matter entirely 
in his hands, he showed us out. 

The Squire went up the street with his hands in his pockets, looking 
rather glum. 

‘‘}’m not sure that he’s right about the advertisement, Johnny,” he 
‘said at length. ‘I lay awake last night in bed, making up the wording 
of itin my own mind. Perhaps he knows best, though.” 

“T suppose he does, sir.” | 

And he: went on again, up one street and down another, deep in 
thought. 

‘“ Let’s see—we have nothing to do here to-day, have we, Jchnny?” 

“Except to get the pills made up. The mother said we were to be 
sure and not forget them.” 

“Oh, ay. And that’s all the way down in Sidbury! Couldn’t we 
as well get them made up by a druggist nearer ?” 

“But it is the Sidbury druggist who holds the prescription.” 

‘\What a bother! Well lad, let us put our best foot foremost, for I 
want to eatch the one o’clock train if I can.” 

Barely had we reached Sidbury, when who should come swinging 
along the pavement but old Coney, in a rough, white great-coat and 
top-boots. Not being market-day, we were surprised to see him. 
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‘‘T had to come in about some oats,” he explained. And then the 
Squire told him of our visit to the ponse and the ee opmien 
about the adv Puts mene 
© Cripp’s wrong,” said Coney decisively. “Not advertise the ear- 
ring !—why, it is the first step that ought to be taken.” 

*“ Well, so I thought,” said the Pater. 

“*The thing’s not obliged to have been stolen, Squire: it may have 
_ been dropped out of the ear in the road, and picked up by somebody: 
‘The offering of a reward might bring it back again.” 

‘“And-I’ll be shot if I don’t do it,” exclaimed the Pater. “I can 
see as far through a millstone as Cripp can.” 

Turning in to the Hare-and-Hounds, which was old Coney’s inn, 
they sat down at a table, called for pen and ink and began to draw out 
an advertisement between them. ‘ Lost. An earring of great value, 
pink topaz and diamonds,” wrote the Squire on a leaf of his pocket- 
book ; and when he had got as far as that he looked up. 

“Johnny, you go over to Eaton’s for a sheet or two of writing paper. 
We'll have it in all three of the newspapers. And look here, lad—you 
can run for the pills at the same time. Take care of the street slides. 
I nearly came down on one just now, you know.” 

When I got back with the paper and pills, the advertisement was 
finished. It concluded with an offer of £5 reward. Applications to 
be made to Mr. Sergeant Cripp, or to Squire Todhetley of Crabb Cot, 
And, leaving it at the offices of the “ Herald,” ‘‘ Journal,” and 
‘“‘ Chronicle,” we returned home. It would appear on the next day, 
Saturday ; to the edification, no doubt, of Sergeant Cripp. 

. Any news of the earring?” was the Squire’s first question when we 
got in. 

No, there was no news of it, Mrs. T pakeuey answered. And she 
had sent Luke Macintosh over to the. little hamlet, Islip ; who reported 
when he came back that there was no Mrs. Nutt known there. 

“Just what I expected,” observed the Pater. ‘That woman was a 
thieving tramp, and she has got the earring.” 


Saturday passed over and Sunday came. There’s nothing to tell of 
either day ; except that when the Worcester paper arrived on Saturday 
morning the advertisernent was in it as large as life, and the Pater read 
it out tous. Friday and Saturday had been very dull, with storms of 
snow ;. on Sunday the sun shone again, and the air was crisp. 

It was about three o’clock, and we were sitting at the dessert table 
cracking filberts—for on Sundays we always dined early, after morning 
service—when Thomas came in and said somebody was outside, asking 
if he could speak to Mrs. Todhetley. But the Mater, putting a shawl 
over her head and cap, had just stepped over to sit a bit with sick Mrs. 
Coney. 
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“Who is it, Thomas ?” asked the Squire. “A stranger! Tell him 
to send his name in.” 

‘His name’s Eccles, sir,” said Thomas, coming back again. ‘He 
comes, he says, from Sergeant Cripp.” 

*“* My goodness !—it’s about the earring,” cried the Squire. 

“‘ That it is, sir,” said old Thomas. ‘‘The first word he put to me 
was an Inquiry whether you had heard news of it.” 

I followed the Pater into the study. Tod did not leave his filberts. 
Standing by the fire was a tall, well-dressed man, with a black mous- 
tache and blue silk necktie. I think the Squire was a little taken aback 
at the fashionable appearance of the visitor. He had expected to see 
an ordinary policeman in uniform. 

‘* Have you brought tidings of Mrs. Todhetley’s earring ?” began the 
Pater, all in a fluster of eagerness. 

‘“‘T beg a thousand pardons for intruding upon you on a Sunday,” 
returned the stranger, cool and calm as a spring cucumber, ‘but the 
loss of an hour is sometimes most critical in these cases. I have the 
honour, I believe, of speaking to Squire Todhetley ?” 

The Squire nodded. ‘‘Am I mistaken in supposing that you come: 
about the earring?” he reiterated. ‘‘I understood my servant to men- 
tion Sergeant Cripp. mae ae don’t, I presume, belong to the police 
force?” 

‘Only as a detective officer,” was the answer, given with a smile. 
““ A private officer,” he added, putting a stress upon the word. ‘ My 
name is Eccles.” 

‘*Take a seat, Mr. Eccles,” said the Squire, sitting down himself, 
while I stood back by the window. ‘I do hope you have brought 
tidings of the earring.” 

“ Yes—and no,” replied Mr. Eccles, with another fascinating smile, 
as he unbuttoned his top coat. ‘‘ We think we have traced it ; but we 
cannot yet be sure.” 

‘¢ And where is it ?—who has got it? ” cried the Squire eagerly. 

“‘Tt is a very delicate matter, and requires delicate handling,” ob- 
served the detective after a slight pause. ‘“‘ For that reason, I have 
come ve to-day myself. Cripp did not choose to entrust it to one of 
his men.” 

‘I’m sure I am much obliged to him, and to you too,” said the Squire, 

all his face beaming. ‘“ Where is the earring?” 
- “ Before I answer that question, will you be so kind as to relate to 
me, in a few concise words, the precise circumstances under which the 
earring was lost?” 

The Pater entered on the story, and I helped hin. Mr. Eccles lis- 
tened attentively. 

‘“‘ Exactly so,” said he, when it was over. ‘“ Those are the facts 
Cripp gave me ; but it was only second-hand, you see,j and I: preferred 
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to hear them direct from yourselves. They serve to confirm our sus- 
picion.” 

‘But where is the earring ?” repeated the Pater. 

‘Tf it is where we believe it to be, it is in a gentleman’s house at 
Worcester. At least, he may be called a gentleman. He 1s a profes- 
sional man: a lawyer, in fact. But I may not name names in the present 
state of the affair.” 

‘‘ And how did the earring get into his house?” pursued the Squire, 
all aglow with interest. 

‘‘ News reached us last evening,” began Mr. Eccles, after searching 
in his pockets for something that he apparently could not find— 
‘reached us in a very singular way, too—that this gentleman had been 
making a small purchase of jewelry in the course of yesterday ; had 
been making it in private, and did not wish it talked of A travelling 
pedlar—that was the description we received—had come in contact 
with him and offered him an article for sale, which he, after some hag- 
gling, purchased. By dint of questioning, we discovered this article to 
to be an earring : one earring, not a pair. Naturally Mr. Cripp’s sus- 
picion was at once aroused ; he thought it might be the very self-same 
earring that you have lost. We consulted together, and the result is, 
I decided to come over and see you.” 

“I'd lay all I’ve got it is the earring !” exclaimed the Squire, in ex- 
citement. ‘“ The travelling pedlar that sold it must have been that 
woman tramp.” 

‘* Well, no,” returned the detective quietly. ‘It wasa man. Her 
husband, perhaps, or some friend of hers.” 

‘“No doubt of that! And how can we get back the earring ?” 

‘We shall get it, sir; never fear, if it be the earring you have lost. 
But, as I have just observed, it is a matter that will require extreme 
delicacy and caution in the handling. First of all, we must assure 
ourselves beyond doubt that the earring zs the one in question. To 
take any steps upon an uncertainty would not do: this gentleman 
might turn round upon us unpleasantly.” 

“Well, let him!” cried the Squire. 

The visitor smiled his candid smile again, and shook his head. ‘ For 
instance, if, after taking means to obtain possession of the earring, we 
found it to be coral set with pearls, or opal set with emeralds, instead of 
a pink topaz with diamonds, we should not only look foolish ourselves, 
but draw down upon us the wrath of the present possessor.” 

‘Is he a respectable man?” asked the Pater. “I know most of 
the lawyers 2 

‘‘ He stands high enough in the estimation of the town, but I have 
known him do some very dirty actions in his profession,” interrupted 
Mr. Eccles, speaking rapidly. ‘ With a man like him to deal with, we 
must necessarily be wary.” 
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‘Then, what are you going to do?” 

‘The first step, Squire Todhetley, is to make ourselves sure that the 
earring is the one we are in quest of. With this view, I am here to re- 
quest Mrs. Todhetley to allow me to see the fellow earring. Cripp has 
organized a plan by which he believes we can get to see the one I have 
been telling you of: but it will be of no use our seeing it unless we can 
identify it.” 

‘‘Of course not. By all means. Johnny, go over and ask your 
mother to come in,” added the Squire eagerly. ‘‘I’m sure I don’t 
know where she keeps her things, and might look in her places for 
ever without finding it.—Meanwhile, Mr. Eccles, can I offer you 
some refreshment ? We have just dined off a beautiful sirloin of beef: 
it’s partly cold now, but perhaps you won’t mind that.” 

Mr. Eccles said he would take a little, for he had come off by the 
first train after morning service, and so lost his dinner. Taking my 
hat, I dashed open the dining-room door in passing. ‘Tod was at the 
nuts still, Hugh and Lena on either side him. 

‘“‘T say, Tod, do you want to see a real live detective? There’s 
one in the study.” 

Who should be seated in the Coneys’ drawing-room, her bonnet and 
shawl on, and her veil nearly hiding her sad face, but Lucy Bird—Lucy 
Ashton that used to be. It always gave me a turn when I saw her: 
bringing up all kinds of ugly sorrows and troubles. I shook hands, 
and asked after Captain Bird. 

She believed he was very well, she said, but she had been spending 
the last day or two at Timberdale Court with Robert and Jane. To- 
day she had been dining with the Coneys—who were always kind to 
her, she added with a msing sigh—and was now about to go off to 
the station to take the train for Worcester. 

The Mater was in Mrs. Coney’s bedroom with old Coney and Cole 
the doctor, who was paying his daily visit. One might have thought 
they were settling all the cases of rheumatism in the parish by the time 
they took. While I waited, I told Mrs. Bird about the earring and 
the present visit of Detective Eccles. Mrs. Todhetley came down in 
the midst of it ; and lifted her hands at the prospect of facing a 
detective. 

“Dear me! Is he anything dreadful to look at, Johnny? Very 
rough p— Has he got handcuffs ? ” 

It made me laugh. ‘“ He is a regular good-looking fellow-—a gentle- 
man. Tall and slender and well dressed : gold studs and a blue neck 
tie. He has aring on his finger and wears a black moustache.” 

Mrs. Bird suddenly lifted her head, and stared at me: perhaps the 
description surprised her. The Mater seemed inclined to question 
my words: but she said nothing, and came away, after bidding good- 
bye to Lucy. 
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“* Keep up your heart, my dear,” she whispered. ‘‘ Things may get 
brighter sometime.” 

When I got back, Mr. Eccles had nearly finished the sirloin, sore 
cheese, and a large tankard of ale. The Squire sat by, hospitably 
pressing him to take more, whenever his knife and fork gave 
signs of flagging. Tod stood looking on, his back against the mantel- 
piece. Mrs. Todhetley soon appeared with a little cardboard box, 
where the solitary earring was lying on a bed of cotton. 

Rising from the table, the detective carried the box to the window, 
and stood there examining the earring; first in the box, then out of it. 
He turned it about in his hand, and looked at it on all sides : it took 
him a good three minutes. 

“Madam,” said he, breaking the silence, “will you entrust this 
earring to us for a day or two? It will be under Sergeant Cripp’s 
charge, and perfectly safe.” 

“*OFf course, of course,” interposed the Squire, before anybody could 
speak. ‘ Yqu are welcome to take it.” 

‘You see, it 1s possible—indeed, most probable—that only one of 
us may be able to obtain sight of the other earring. Should it Le 
Cripp, my having seen this one, will be useless to him. It is essential 
that he should see it also: and it will not do to waste time.” 

** Pray take charge of it, sir,” said Mrs. Todhetley, mentally recalling 
what I had said of his errand to her and Lucy Bird. “I know it will 
be safein your hands and Sergeant Cripp’s. I am only too glad that 
there is a probability of the other one being found.” 

** And look here,” added the Sauire to Eccles, while the latter care- 
fully wrapped the box in paper, and put it into his inner breast-pocket, 
‘don’t you and Cripp let that confounded gipsy thief escape. Have 
her up and punish her.” 

“Trust us for that,” was the detective’s answer, given with an 
emphatic nod. ‘She is already as good as taken. There’s nota doubt— 
I avow it to you,—that the other earring is yours. We only wait to 
verify it.” 

And, with that, he buttoned his coat, and bowed himself out, the 
Squire himself attending him to the door. 

“He is as much like a detective as I’m like a Dutchman,” com- 
mented Tod. “At least, according to what have been all my 
previous notions of one. Live and learn.” 

‘“‘ He seems quite a polished man, has quite the manners of society,” 
added the Mater. “I do hope he will get back my poor earring.” 

‘‘ Mother, is Lucy Bird is more trouble than usual?” I asked. 

‘‘She is no doubt in deep distress of some kind, Johnny. But she 
is never out of it. I wish Robert Ashton could induce her to quit 
that most worthless husband of hers !” 

The Squire, after watching off the visitor, came in, rubbing his hands 
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and looking as delighted as old Punch. He assumed that the earring 
was as good as restored, and was immensely taken with Mr. Eccles. 

“A most intelligent, superior man!” cried he. “I suppose he is 
what is called a gentleman-detective: he told me he had been to 
College. I’m sure it seems quite a condescension in him to work with 
Cripp and the rest.” 

And the whole of tea-time and all the way to chara: the praises 
were being rung of Mr. Eccles. I’m not sure but that he was more to 
us that night than the sermon. 

“T confess Iam mortified about that woman, though,” confessed 
Mrs. Todhetley. ‘ He said, you heard, that she was as good as taken : 
they must have traced the earring to her. I did think she was one to 
be trusted. How one may be deceived in people!” 

‘‘I’d have trusted her with a twenty-pound note, mother.” 

‘“ Hark at Johnny!” cried Tod. ‘It’s a lesson for you, lad.” 


Monday morning. The Squire and Tod had gone oyer to South 
Crabb. Mrs. Todhetley sat at the window, adding up some bills, her 
nose red with the cold ; and I was boxing Hugh’s ears, for he was in 
one of his frightfully troublesome moods, when Molly came stealing 1n at 
the door, as if she had been committing murder. 

‘‘Ma’am ! missis !—there’s that tramp in the yard!” 

‘‘ What?” cried the Mater, turning round. 

** I vow it’s her: I know the old red shawl again,” pursued Molly, as 
important as though she had caught half the thieves in Chnstendom. 
‘‘ She turned into the yard as bold as brass ; so I just slipped the bolt 
o’ the door again’ her, and come away. You'll have her took up, 
ma’am ?” 

‘¢ But if she has come back, I don’t think she can be guilty,” cried Mrs. 
Todhetley, perfectly bewildered. ‘‘ We had better see what she wants. 
What do you say, Johnny?” 

‘Why, of course we had. I’ll go to her, as Molly’s afraid.” 

Rushing out of hearing of Molly’s vindictive answer, I went round 
through the snow to the yard, and found the woman meekly tapping at 
the kitchen door—the old red shawl, and the black bonnet, and the 
white muslin cap border, all the same as before. Before I got quite up, 
the kitchen door was cautiously drawn open, and Mrs. Todhetley looked 
out. The poor old woman dropped a curtsey and held out half a crown 
on the palm of her withered hand. 

‘“‘T’ve made bold to call at the door to leave it, lady. And Ican 
never thank ye enough, ma’am,” she added, the tears rising to her eyes ; 
‘“‘my tongue would but fail if I tried at it. ’Tis not many as would ha’ 
trusted a stranger, and that a poor body like me. I got over to Wor- 
cester quick and comfortable, ma’am, thanks to you, and found my 
daughter better nor I had hoped for.” 
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The same teeling of reliance, of trust, arose within me as I saw her 
face and heard her voice and words. If this woman was what they 
had been fancying her, I’d never eat tarts again. 

‘Come in,” said Mrs. Todhetley ; and Molly, looking daggers as she 
heard it, approached her mistress with a whisper. 

“Don’t, ma’am. It’s all a laid-out plan. She has heard she’s sus- 
pected, and brings back the half-crown, thinking to put us off the 
scent.” 

“Step this way,” went on Mrs. Todhetley, giving no heed to Molly, 
except a nod—and she took the woman into the little store-room 
where she kept her jam-pots and things, and told her to go to 
the fire. 

‘* What did you tell me your name was,” she asked, ‘‘ when you were 
here on Friday?” 

‘* Nutt’n, ma’am.” 

“‘Nutten,” repeated the Mater, glancing at me. ‘‘ But I sent over to 
Islip, and nobody there knew anything about you—they denied that 
anybody of your name lived there.” 

‘Why, how could they do that?” returned the woman, with every 
appearance of surprise. ‘‘ They must have mistook somehow. I live 
in the little cottage, ma’am, by the dung-heap. I’ve lived there for 
five-and-twenty year, and brought up my children there, and never had 
parish-pay.” 

‘And gone always by the name of Nutten?” 

““ Not never by no other, ma’am. Why should I?” 

Was she to be believed? There was the half-crown in Mrs. Tod- 
hetley’s hand, and there was the honest old wrinkled face looking up 
atus openly. But, on the other side, there was the assertion of the 
Islip people ; and there was the earring. 

‘*What was the matter with your daughter, and in what part of Wor- 
cester does she live ?” queried the Mater. 

“‘ She’s servant to a family in Melcheapen Street, ma’am ; minds the 
children and does the beds, and answers the door, and that. When I 
got there—and sick enough my heart felt all the way, thinking what 
the matter could be—I found that she had fell from the parlour win- 
dow that she’d got outside to clean, and broke her arm and scarred her 
face, and frighted and shook herself finely. But thankful enough I 
was that twas no worse. Her fathcr, ma’am, died of an accident, 
and I can never abear to hear tell of one.” 

“TJ lost an earring out of my ear that afternoon,” said Mrs. Tod- 
hetley, plunging into the matter, but not without hesitation. ‘I think 
I must have lost it just about the time I was talking to you. Did you 
pick it up?” 

‘‘No, ma’am, I didn’t. I should have gave it to you if I had.” 

‘You did not carry it off with you, I suppose !” interrupted wrathful 
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Molly ; who had come in to get some eggs, under pretence that the 
batter-pudding was waiting for them. 

And whether it was Molly’s sharp and significant tone, or our silence 
and looks, I don’t know ; but the woman saw it all then, and what she 
was suspected of. 

‘Oh, ma’am, were you thinking that ill of me?”—and the hands 
shook as they were raised, and the white border seemed to lift itself 
from the horror-stricken face. ‘ Did you think I could do so ill a turn, 
and after all the kindness showed me? ‘The good Lord above knows. 
I’m not athief. Dear heart! I never set eyes, lady, on the thing 
you've lost.” 

‘No, I am sure you didn’t,” I cried ; “I said soall along. It might 
have dropped anywhere in the road.” 

‘“‘T never see it, nor touched it, sir,” she reiterated, the tears raining 
down her cheeks. “ Oh, ma’am, do believe me!” 

Molly tossed her head as she went out with the eggs in her apron ; 
but I’d have sooner believed myself guilty than that poor woman. 
Mrs. Todhetley thought with me. She offered her some warm ale and 
a crust, but the old woman shook her head in refusal, and went off in 
a fit of sobs. 

She knows no more of the earring than I know of it, mother.” 

‘“*T feel sure she does not, Johnny.” 

“That Molly’s getting unbearable. I wonder you don’t send her 
away.” 

“She has her good points, dear,” sighed Mrs. Todhetley. ‘Only 
think of her cooking! and of what a thrifty, careful manager 
she is!” 

The Squire and Tod got home for lunch. Nothing could come up 
to their ridicule when they heard what had occurred. The Mater and 
I were two muffs, fit to go about the world in a caravan as specimens 
of credulity. Like Molly, they thought we ought to have secured the 
woman. 

‘‘But you see she was honest in the matter of the half-crown,” 
debated Mrs. Todhetley in her mild way. “She brought that back. 
It does not stand to reason that she would have dared to come within 
miles of the place, if she had taken the earring.” | 

‘Why, it’s just the thing she would do,” roared the Squire, pacing 
about ina commotion. ‘Once she had got rid of the earring, she’d 
show herself here to throw suspicion off her. And she couldn’t come 
without returning the half-crown: it must have gone nicely against the 
grain to return ¢hat.” And Mrs. Todhetley, the most easily swayed 
spirit in the world, began to veer round again like a weathercock, and 
fear we had been foolish. 

“You should see her jagged-out old red shawl] !”” cried Molly trium- 
phantly. ‘All the red a’most washed out of it, and.the edges in 
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tatters. J know a tramp when I see one: and the worst of all tramps 
is them that do the tricks with clean hands and snow-white cap- 
borders.” 

The theme lasted us all the afternoon. I held my tongue, for it was 
of no use contending against the stream. It was getting dusk when 
Cole called in, on his way from the Coneys. The Squire put the 
grievance before him, demanding whether he had ever heard of two 
people so simple as I and the Mater. 

‘‘What did she say her name was?” asked Cole. ‘ Nutten?—of 
Islip? Are you sure she did not say Norton?” 

‘‘She said Nutt’n. We interpreted it into Nutten.” 

“Yes, Johnny, that’s how she would say it. I'll lay a guinea it’s old 
Mother Norton.” 

‘“‘Who’s she?” cried the Squire. ‘ Respectable?” 

‘“* Respectable, honest, upright as the day,” replied Cole. ‘I have 
a great respect for old Mrs. Norton. She’s very poor now, but she was 
not always so.” 

‘‘She told us this morning that she lived in the cottage by the dung- 
heap,” I put in. 

‘Exactly; she does so. Anda nice savoury dung-heap it is; the 
disgrace of Islip,” added Cole. 

‘And you mean to say, Cole, that you know this woman—that she’s 
not a tramp?” spoke the Pater. ‘‘Come!” 

‘“*] know Mrs. Norton of Islip,” he answered. ‘I saw her pass my 
window this morning: she seemed to be coming from the railway 
station. She is no tramp, Squire.” 

‘“‘ How was she dressed ?” asked Mrs. Todhetley. 

“Dressed? Well, her shawl was red, and her bonnet black- 
I’ve never seen her dressed otherwise, when abroad, these ten years 
past.” 

‘¢ And—has she a daughter in service at Worcester?” 

“Yes, I think so.—Yes, Iam sureso. It’sSusan. Oh it’s the same : 
you need not doubt it.” 

‘Then what the deuce did Luke Macintosh mean by bringing word 
back from Islip that she was not known there?” fiercely demanded the 
Squire of me. 

‘‘ But Luke said he asked for her by the name of Nutt—Mrs. Nutt. I 
questioned him about it this afternoon, sir, and he said he understood 
Nutt to have been the name we gave him.” 

This was very unsatisfactory as far as the earring went. (And we 
ascertained later that poor Mrs. Norton was Mrs. Norton, and had 
been suspected wrongly.) For, failing the tramp view of the case, 
who could have sold the earring to the professional gentleman in 
Worcester P 

‘‘Cripp knows what he is about ; never fear,” observed the Squire. 
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‘‘ Now that he has got the case well in hand, he is sure to pull it suc- 
cessfully through.” 

‘Yes, you may trust Cripp,” said the doctor. ‘ And I hope, Mrs. 
Todhetley, you will soon be gladdened by the sight of your earring 
again.” And Cole went out, telling us we were going to have a thaw. 
Which we could have told him, for it had already set in and the snow 
was melting rapidly. 


“To think that I should have done so stupid a thing! But I have 
been so flustered this morning by that parson and his nonsense that I 
hardly know what I’m about.” 

The speaker was Miss Timmens. She had come up in a passion, 
after twelve o’clock school. Not with us, or with her errand—which 
was to bring one of the new shirts to show, made after Tod’s fancy— 
but with the young parson. Upon arriving and unfolding the said 
_ shirt, Miss Timmens found that she had brought the wrong shirt—one 
of those previously finished. The thaw had gone on so briskly in the 
night that this morning the roads were all mud and slop, and Miss 
Timmens had walked up in her pattens. 

“He is enough to make a saint swear, with his absurdities and his 
rubbish,” went on Miss Timmens, turning from the table where lay the 
unfolded shirt, and speaking of the parson ; between whom and herself 
waged hot war. ‘‘You’d never believe, ma’am, what he did this 
morning ”—facing Mrs. Todhetley. ‘I had got the spelling-class up, 
and the rest of the girls were at their slates and copies, and that, when 
in he walked amid the roomfull. ‘Miss Timmens,’ says he to me in 
the hearing of ’em all, ‘I think these children should learn a little 
music. Perhaps a little drawing might not come amiss to those who 
have talent for it.’ ‘Oh yes, of course,’ says I, hardly able to keep 
my temper, ‘and a little dancing as well, and let ’em go out on the 
green daily and step their quadrilles to a fife and tambourine!’ 
‘ There’s nothing like education,’ he goes on, staring hard at me, as if 
he hardly knew whether to take my words for jest or earnest ; ‘and it 1s 
well to unite, as far as we can, the ornamental with the useful, it makes 
life pleasanter. It is quite right to teach girls to hem dusters and 
darn stockings, but I think some fancywork should be added to it; 
embroidery and the like.’ ‘Oh you great gaby!’ I thought to myself, 
and did but just stop my tongue from saying it. ‘ Will embroidery and 
music and drawing help these girls to scour floors, and cook dinners, 
and wash petticoats?’ I asked. ‘IfI had a set of young ladies here, 
it would be right for them to learn accomplishments : but these girls 
are to be servants. And all I can say, sir, is, that if ever those new- 
fangled notions are introduced, you'll have to find another mistress, for 
I'll not stop to help in it. It would just lead many a girl to her ruin, 
sir; that’s what it would do, whoever lives to see it.’ Well, he went 
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away with that, ma’am; but he had put my temper up—talking such 
dangerous nonsense before the girls, their ears all agape to listen! 
—and when twelve o’clock struck I was not half through the 
spelling-class! Altogether, it’s no wonder I brought away the wrong 
shirt.” 

Miss Timmens, her errand a failure, began folding up the shirt ina 
bustle, her thin face quite fiery with anger. Mrs. Todhetley shook het 
head: she did not approve of nonsensical notions for these poor peasant 
girls any more than did the rest of us. 

“T’ll bring up the right shirt this evening when school’s over ; and if 
it suits we'll get on with the rest,” concluded Miss Timmens, making 
her exit with the parcel. 

‘‘What the world will come to later, Mr. Johnny, if these wild ideas 
get much ground, puzzles me to think of,” resumed Miss Timmens, as 
I went with her, talking, along the garden path. ‘‘ We shall have no 
servants, sir; none. It does not stand to reason that a girl will work 
for her bread at menial offices when she has had fine notions instilled 
into her. Grammar, and geography, and history, and botany, and 
music, and singing, and fancy work !—what on earth good will they be 
of to her in making beds and cleaning saucepans? ‘The upshot will be 
that they won’t make beds and they won’t clean saucepans ; they'll be 
above it. The Lord protect ’em !—for I don’t see what else will; or 
what will become of them. Or of the world, either, when it can get no 
servants. My goodness, Master Johnny ! what’s that? Surely it’s the 
lost earring ?” 

Close to the roots of a small fir-tree it lay: the earring that had 
caused so much vexation and hunting. I picked it up: its pink topaz 
and its diamonds shone brightly as ever in the sun, and were quite unin- 
jured. Mrs. Todhetley remembered then, though it had slipped her 
memory before, that in coming in-doors after our interview with the 
woman at the gate, she had stopped to shake this fir-tree, bowed 
down almost to breaking with its weight of snow. ‘The earring must 
have fallen from her ear then into the snow, and been hidden by it. 

Without giving himself time for a mouthful of lunch, the Squire tore 
away to the station through the mud, as fast as his legs would carry 
him, and thence to Worcester by train. What an unfortunate mistake 
it would be should that professional gentleman have been accused, who 
had bought something from the travelling pedlar ! 

‘“‘ Well, Cripp, here’s a fine discovery!” panted the Squire, as he 
went bursting into the police-station and to the presence of Sergeant 
Cripp. “The lost earring has turned up.” 

‘I’m sure I’m very glad to hear it,” said the sergeant, facing round 
from a letter he was writing. ‘ How has it been found?” And the 
Squire told him how. 

“Tt was not stolen at all, then¢” 
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‘Not at all, Cripp. And the poor creature we suspected of taking 
it proves to be a very respectable old body indeed, nothing of the tramp 
about her. You—you have not gone any lengths yet with that pro- 
fessional gefitleman, I hope!” added the Squire, dropping his voice to 
a confidential tone. 

Cripp paused for a minute as if not understanding. ‘We have not 
employed any protessious! man at all in the matter,” said he; “ have 
not thought of doing so.’ 

“IT don’t mean that, Cripp. You aon The genbcinan you sus- 
pected of having bought the earring.” 

Cripp stared. ‘I have not suspected anyone.” 

“‘Goodness me, you need not be so cautious, Cripp,” returned the 
Squire, somewhat nettled. ‘‘ Eccles madea confidant of me. He told 
me all about it—except the name.” 

‘‘What Eccles? I really do not know what you are talking of, sir.” 

“What Eccles, why your Eccles. Him you sent over to me on 
Sunday afternoon: a well-dressed, gentlemanly-man with a black mous- 
tache. Detective Eccles.” 

‘*T do not know any Detective Eccles.” 

‘‘Dear me, my good man, you must be losing your memory! He 
came straight to me from you on Sunday; you sent him off in haste 
without his dinner.” 

‘‘ Quite a mistake, sir,” said the s2rgeant. ‘It was not I who sent 
him.” 

‘‘ Why, bless my heart and mind, Cripp, you'll be for telling me next 
the sun never shone! Where's your recollection gone ?” 

‘‘T hope my recollection is where it always has been, Squire. We 
must be at cross purposes. I do not know any one of the name of 
Eccles, and I have sent nobody at all to you. As a proof that I could 
not have done it, I may tell you, sir, that 1 was summoned to Glouces- 
ter on business on Friday last directly after I saw you, and did not get 
back here until this morning.” 

The Squire rubbed his face, while he revolved probabilities, and 
thought Cripp must be dreaming. 

“ He came direct from you ; from yourself, Cripp ; and he disclosed 
to me your reasons for hoping you had found the earring, and your 
doubts of the honesty of the man who had bought it the lawyer, 
you remember. And he brought back the other earring to you that you 
might compare them.” 

‘‘Eh—what?” cried Cripp, briskly. ‘ Brought away the other ear- 
ring, do you say, sir?” 

‘““ To be sure he did : what else did you send him for?” 

‘‘ And he has not returned it to you?” 

‘“ Returned it! of course not. You hold it, don’t you?” 

‘Then, Squire Todhetley, you have been cleverly robbed ;of this 
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second earring,” cried Cripp quietly. “ Dodged out of it, sir. The man 
who went over to you must have been a member of the swell-mob. 
Well-dressed, and a black moustache! ” 

‘‘ He was a college man; he had been at Oxford,” debated the un- 
fortunate Pater, sitting on a chair, in awful doubt. 

‘You did not see him there, sir,”.said the sergeant, with a suppressed 
laugh. ‘‘I might tell you I had a duke for a grandmother; but it 
would be none the nearer fact.” 

‘‘ Mercy upon us all!” groaned the Squire. ‘‘ What a mortification 
it will be if that other earring’s gone! Don’t you think somebody in 
your station here may have sent him, if you were out yourself?” 

‘“‘T will inquire for your satisfaction, Squire Todhetley,” said the 
sergeant, opening the door ; “ but I can answer for it before hand that it 
will be useless.” 

It was as Cripp thought. Eccles was not known at the station, and 
nobody had been sent to us. 

‘Tt all comes of that advertisement you put in, Squire,” finished up 
Cripp, by way of consolation. ‘‘ The swell-mob would not have known 
there was a valuable jewel missing but for that, or the address of those 
who had missed it.” 

The Pater came home more crestfallen than a whipped schcolboy, 
after leaving stringent orders with Cripp and his men to track out the 
swindler. It was a blow to all of us. 

‘*T said he looked as much like a detective as I’m like a Dutchman,” 
quoth Tod. 

‘“‘ Well, it’s frightfully mortifying,” said the Squire. 

“* And the way he polished off that beef, and drank down the ale! I 
wonder he did not contrive to walk off with the silver tankard !” 

“ Be quict, Joe! You are laughing, sir! Do you think it is a laughing 
matter P” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said bold Tod. ‘It was cleverly done.” 

Up rose the Pater in a passion. Vowing vengeance against the 
swindlers, especially those wicked ones who went about, got up in good 
clothes and a moustache; and heartily promising the absent and un- 
conscious Cripp to be down upon him if he did not speedily run the 
yarmint to earth. 

And that’s how Mrs. Todhetley lost the other earring. 

Jounny LuDLow. 
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FRA ANGELICO. 


From the German of .LISE POLKO. 


HOEVER has beheld with his own eyes those heavenly forms 
created by the brush of Santi Tosini, otherwise called ‘ Fra 
Giovanno,” “ Fra Angelico,” and, later in life, surnamed “ II Beato ;” 
whoever has gazed upon the mist of glory which hangs like a golden veil 
over all his sacred pictures; cannot fail to feel the conviction that the 
Divinity of Art never more decidedly announces itself than when the 
master’s brush is devoted to the service of God. We read, however, in 
old books on the Art of Painting, and in the lives of the great masters, 
that these very old masters were often brought to enter upon this service 
by most singular means. Even Fra Giovanno da Fiesole, who painted a 
‘Coronation of the Blessed Virgin,” an “‘ Ascension of Christ,” the “ Birth 
of Saint John,” and many other bright pictures from the lives of the 
saints, chose quite different subjects in his early youth, before he had 
passed through the purifying fires of sorrow. 

Giovanno ‘Tosini was, in his seventeenth year, as high-spirited and 
merry a youth as ever trod life’s pathway. The beautiful green 
earth, with its spring-time and its charming daughters, was a thousand- 
fold dearer to him than the sky, on which he scarcely ever bestowed a 
thought, except because of the lovely light of the sun and moon. 

About the year 1404 he settled with his elder brother at Florence. 
after the death of their parents at Mucello. Giovanno Tosini was so 
wondrously beautiful in both face and form, that even strangers who 
met him in the street would stand still, astonished at so much grace, 
vigour, and loveliness. Chestnut locks hung over his shoulders, and the 
expression of his dark eye won him the heart of the very coyest 
‘maiden. His creations charmed all, both old and young; and as at 
that time he found particular pleasure in painting female forms, it was no 
wonder that he was so pressed to complete all hiscommissions. During 
all ages, women seem to have found an infinite charm in having the 
impress of their faces put upon wood or canvas, and the handsomer 
the painter the greater run he has. But Giovanno Tosini was very 
dainty in his choice, and although possessed of but moderate means, 
he would allow many a handful of gold to escape him, because it would 
give him no satisfaction to paint the face to which the hand belonged. 

He had a strange eye for female loveliness, though, and many people 
thought he did not know how to appreciate beauty. Some of the most 
celebrated beauties of Florence he declared not worth painting ; 
blooming cheeks and brilliant eyes had no power to attract him; on 
the other hand averted or downcast eyes, cheeks pcle with secret 
sorrow, a brow traced with the light furrows of care and trouble, lips 
around which were drawn the lines of pain of a mournful heart, attracted 
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him mightily, and he loved to paint such women’s heads. She, there- 
fore, might consider herself fortunate who had the honour to be painted 


by this strange painter ; and lethim demand as high a price as he pleased, © 


it would gladly be paid for a picture of Giovanno Tosin1’s. 

But in spite of this life amongst so many charming women, no one 
had as yet succeeded in captivating the youth for more than a single 
day, and the gentlest complaints of his fickleness flew from one sweet 
mouth to another. The finest snares did not escape his notice, the 
most powerful chains he playfully unbound, the loveliest flowers wearied 
him if they had bloomed but a short time upon his restless heart. But 
the ladies loved “ Angelico,” as they were wont to call him in secret, 
all the more because of this very inconstancy, for each one privately 
believed that her charms must finally succeed in catching and retaining 
this brilliant butterfly. 

But Giovanno’s heart had its love: a strong unquenchable love, 
which met with as ardent a return. Heclung with true passion to his 
brother and teacher, his senior by ten years ; whilst Giulio on his part 
had no greater treasure upon earth than his Giovanno. In his eyes 
there was no youth in the wide world more beautiful, perfect, and pure 
than his younger brother, and Giovanno had no secret from him. They 
lived together in a small house in the vicinity of the city, surrounded 
by a shady garden, with a verandah covered with vines, which afforded 
a fine prospect of the city and the turbulent Amo. 

Here, of an evening, the brothers sat arm in arm often until late in 
the night, talking of the past, of their lost parents, brothers and sisters, 
of their merry childhood, and of the future, when Giulio should be a 
celebrated painter, for which time he waited hopefully year inand year 
out. ‘ Then we will goto Rome,” Giovanno would always say at such 
times, with sparkling eyes, and Giulio would smilingly nod his head in 
acquiescence. In reality, however, there was very little prospect of 
Giulio making for himself a great name ; he was a good painter, but 
nothing more ; besides, he would often journey about for weeks at a 
time, and do very little work. He was possessed by an insatiable 
spirit for rambling, which gave him no rest or peace, but before he had 
time to grow warm under one roof, impelled him onwards. | 

This longing to roam through the world is a dangerous gift of Pro- 
vidence, for only a few favoured ones are possessed with the necessary 
wings. The greater number sit, bound hand and foot, like poor 
prisoners, with the burning impulse to be up and away, and their hearts 
are ready to burst as they watch the flight of the swallow or the lark. 

This was not the case with Giulio Tosini. Even during the 
life-time of his parents, he might roam as often and as long as he 
pleased, and no one would offer a word of resistance. 

Giovanno was always glad, however, when the broad, tall form of 
his brother appeared in the doorway, and he might entwine his arms 
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around the neck of the home-returned wanderer. As long as Gialio 
was in the house, Giovanno never stirred from his side, and would, 
without a sigh, renounce the society of his most charming lady friends 
for his brother’s sake. For there was so much to ask about and to tell, 
and Giulio always had his head full of such beautiful pictures, all of 
which he was going to paint in the mght time; which time, strangely 
enough, never came. When he spoke so enthusiastically of the splendid 
landscapes he had seen and the brilliant colours out there in the dis- 
tance, which he meant to reproduce upon canvas some day, Giovanno 
would grow sad, and one day he said: ‘‘I wish that I too could paint 
mountain, valley, and sky ; it seems to me that must be far more satis- 
factory than to represent the poor human face, the original of which 
must soon perish, whilst the mountains out there, the valleys, the sky 
and the sun shall remain as they are, year in and year out, for ever! You 
will be a great painter, Giulio, but I shall never be anything but a bun- 
gler—it is that makes me restless and sad.” 

But Giulio laughingly replied, ‘‘ Why, my boy, there is more in you 
than in ten fellows of my stamp; when you are as old as I, your name 
will stand far above mine!” 

It was upon Giovanno’s eighteenth birthday that Giulio, after an un- 
usually long absence, returned home. With a cry of tenderness he 
drew his younger brother to his heart, then led him to the studio, and 
casting his bundle upon the ground, and himself upon a wooden stool, 
said, ‘‘I have something very important to tell you, my boy! To- 
morrow we part again, but, please the saints, only for a short time, and 
then I will bring you back something beautiful and lovely—a dear little 
sister. Do not look at me with such unbelieving eyes ; what I tell you 
is true. Not very far from Bologna I treated myself to a wife!” 

Giovanno was greatly astounded at this piece of news, and he grew 
sorrowful at this unexpected change. <A jealous discontent took pos- 
session of his heart. ‘‘ You will not love me now as you used to,” he 
said. But Giulio soon laughingly talked away this feeling, and swore 
to him, in the name of all the saints, that he should always occupy the 
first place in his heart, even were his bride a thousand times more 
beautiful than she was. 

‘She is beautiful, then ?” Giovanno asked, eagerly. 

‘Too beautiful for me, at all events,” was the reply. 

‘© Why did you not bring her with you at once?” 

‘‘Because she wishes to stay with her mother, who is very ill, until 
she either recovers or goes to heaven.” 

‘Where d:d you first meet her?” 

‘‘In Bologna, at the house of her uncle, a rich goldsmith. It was 
the mother, by the way, who first cast an eye upon me, but then she 
fell sick and gave me her daughter. I love little Giuditta very much, 
but she is, in fact, too young for me—she is scarcely sixteen.” 
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‘Why did you come away from her?” 

‘“‘ Because I had a longing to see you, and besides, I wanted to ask 
you to put the house a little to rights—fit to receive a mistress. You 
understand such matters far better than I, and the Jittle new sister 
herself shall thank you for it.” 

Giovanno promised to attend to everything according to the best of 
his ability, and the brothers passed the night together in pleasant 
discourse. The next day Giulio took leave again ; Giovanno wished 
the invalid a speedy recovery or peaceful end, and the elder brother 
started off cheerfully to wander back again fromm whence he had come. 
As he gave the last good-bye kiss, he laughingly drew a little gold circle 
from his finger, saying—‘* My wife put this little ring on my finger on 
our wedding-day— it is too small for me, and hurts me. Take you the 
ring and keep it safely until I return.” 

Giovanno laughingly placed the ring upon his ring-finger, and it 
fitted him as though it had been made for his wear. Then they parted 
gaily. 

And now the young man set to work in good earnest to prepare the 
upper floor for the reception of a bride, and in the midst of all the 
purchases and arrangements, it seemed to him as though he were build- 
ing the little nest for himself and not for another. He did his best to 
make the sitting-room of the expected sister as neat as possible ; close 
beside it he arranged the common studio, and strangely enough he 
placed his easel so that he could always have the work-chair of his 
brother’s young wife before his eyes. The sleeping apartment, too, he 
rnade very comfortable, and he worked unweariedly in the garden, that 
it also might present a cheerful, pleasant aspect to the new comer. He 
stayed in the house nearly all day, except at mealtime, when he would 
lounge over to the Osteria to dine, or to fetch the simple fruits and 
cakes which constituted his morning and evening meals. 

There was very little work done now. The portrait of a smiling 
young Florentine stood upon his easel, it is true, and needed but a few 
touches for its completion, but these few touches were never done. 
Giovanno himself could not understand this, for heretofore he had 
never been at all inclined to idleness. Now he would sit for hours at 
a time on his stool, his head leaning against the easel, one hand holding 
the palette in his lap, the other carelessly holding the brush, his painting- 
stick between his knees, gazing into the adjoining apartment, where at 
the open window stood the artistically carved sewing-chair. There he 
often saw, so distinctly it seemed as though he could lay hold of it, a 
lovely female form, in light garments, who seemed to look over and nod 
smilingly at him. The wondrously delicate little head seemed to start 
forth from a background of verdure which surrounded the window, and 
the rich, dark locks glittered on the innocent brow like the golden halo 


about the head of a saint. All this was so distinct that heywould some- 
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times spring up, Seize a board, and think to reproduce the lovely figure ; 
but then it would vanish like mist from before his eyes. The thought 
of this ideal head made it distasteful to him to paint other female heads, 
and henceforth it was with a great revulsion of feeling that he undertook 
portraits. The character of his paintings changed, and that of the 
painter with them. 

The handsome Giovanno Tosini grew absent and grave in the pre- 
sence of the most charming ladies; and the ladies themselves did not 
think they were half so beautiful when he painted them as heretofore. 
It seemed as though a dull, sad tone now mingled with the otherwise 
So brilliant colours, a light shadow overspread the heretofore so bright 
creations of his brush. This change did not escape his own observation, 
and it greatly grieved him. He scarcely noticed that, since his brother’s 
visit, autumn and winter had long since passed away, and now spring 
was beginning to make way for summer. He was contented in his 
solitude, and grew more and more so as the sweet image came to stay 
longer and longer with him ; and finally he was able, in particularly 
inspired moments, to retain on canvas at least certain outlines. This 
was the commencement of the fulfilment of the dearest wish of 
Giovanno’s heart. 

With a repugnance which alarmed him, he thought of the possible 
return of his cheerful brother, who would tear him from his precious 
solitude, and who, should he confess to him, would only laugh at his 
odd fancies ; and he felt ready to hate the new sister, who would usurp 
the place at the window of the pure phantom of his brain. A 
feeling of ineffable tenderness for this beloved ideal form finally per- 
vaded his whole being. The love for his brother, which but a few 
months before had satisfied every longing, now sank like a poor drop 
in the endless sea of intoxicating bliss. 

In this way a whole year from the time of Giulio’s departure flew 
rapidly by, during which time the solitary Giovanno had only once had 
tidings from him. A strolling painter brought him greetings from his 
brother, and the news that the mother of his young wife was dead, but 
that Giuditta herself was too sick and weak to undertake the homeward 
journey as yet. 

One fine autumn day, Giovanno sat in his studio, beginning for the. 
hundredth time to paint the head of the darling image of his dreams ; 
he had already sketched the charming outlines of the pure profile, and 
the heavy locks were beginning to appear around the brow. All at once 
a strange, oppressive restlessness took possession of him ; it seemed as 
though a voice were whispering in his ear, “ They are coming home 
to-day !” 

He quickly pushed everything from before him, and hastened down 
into the garden to gather flowers to adorn the sitting-room and studio. 
‘The handsomest bouquet he placed before the new sister's chair) and 
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fastened another one to Giulio’s easel. The more his heart trembled 
at the return of his brother, and the destruction of his dream life, the 
greater outward signs of joy he wished to make, so that Giulio should 
never notice that he wished him away. The new sister, too, should 
never know the misery of his foolish heart; this was why he was 
so unwearied in his efforts to adorn the dwelling with wreaths and 
flowers. 

When he returned from the garden for the last time, the sun had 
already set, but the glow of the purple twilight still lighted the room, 
and the evening breeze sportively drove the long grape-vine tendrils 
into the open window. Giovanno entered the sitting-room, his hand 
full of leaves and flowers, his heavy locks hanging in confusion over his 
dark cheeks, his great eyes glittering with feverish expectation; but as 
he looked towards the window he uttered acry, grew deathly pale, took 
a step back—and leaves and flowers fell from his hands at the feet of a 
young woman, who advanced to meet him. 

Giovanno’s heart almost ceased to beat—a miracle had been accom- 
plished—for living and breathing, and all wreathed in smiles, stood the 
long adored ideal form before him! There was the sweet young form, 
Yich yet slender, in light, simple garments ; there were the heavy brown 
locks, the innocent brow, the noble nose, the lovely mouth, with the 
soft lines of suffering about the lips, the dark, child-like eyes, with the 
long lashes ! 

Who can tell what Giovanno would have done in his tumultuous joy, 
had not Giulio come upon him by storm and taken him lovingly in his 
arms? Then he told his young wife to shake hands with Giovanno. 
She blushingly obeyed, and like two strange children who are to play 
together for the first time, they shyly pressed one another’s hands. And 
now Giulio cried out in his cheery voice— 

‘You must forgive us, Giovanno, for having taken you so by surprise, 
but I had no means of sending you word that we were coming. Have 
you thought to prepare a bed for our littleone? For see what a splen- 
did boy we have brought with us!” Upon which he took from the 
arms of a stout, good-natured looking maid a struggling, lustily scream- 
ing boy, and proudly showed it to his brother. ‘This is our son,” 
said he. ‘‘ Yesterday he was three months old.” | 

“‘T] have heard nothing about that!” stammered the astounded 
Giovanno. | 

“Oh, don’t be uneasy,” rephed Giulio, gaily, “‘he can sleep with 
his mother! And now go into the kitchen, Rosetta; leave the boy 
with me, and make ready a nice meal, for we are both hungry and 
thirsty.” 

Giovanno grew red and white at once; his breath forsook him. 
“Go into the kitchen,” Giulio had said—and he had never once 

‘thought of a kitchen! Had not he and Giulio always been ac- 
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customed to take their meals at the neighbouring Osteria? A kitchen! 
Who could have thought of such a thing? There were flowers 
enough, and to spare, but—nothing to eat! Now he remembered that 
on the lower floor there was a dark corner, but then there had never 
been a fire lighted on its hearth. At last, in bitter anxiety, he had to 
confess the want of the kitchen, and he heartily despised himself for 
his carelessness. So the maid ran over to the hostess of the Osteria, 
and, in spite of the forgotten kitchen, no one died of hunger that 
evening in the humble dwelling of the Tosinis. And the babe slept 
more sweetly that night on the bosom of its young mother than in the 
softest cradle in the world. 


At the end of a week the arrangements of the little household were 
perfectly completed to the satisfaction of every one, and now it would 
seem reasonable to suppose that a happy time had come to Giovanno. 
The heart of man, however, is a perverse and contradictory thing. 
Now that the beloved form of his dreams was invested with real life, 
that it breathed, smiled, walked, and talked, Giovanno wished a thou- 
sand times for the silent, shadowy phantom in the place of the sweet 
girl-woman—for that had belonged to him alone; but not a breath of 
this was his ; he loved the sacred property of his brother! Day and 
night he tormented himself over the fearful miracle which had been 
wrought upon him, over the strange manner in which his young heart 
had been given to a vision, which had at last appeared to his bodily 
eyes as the wife of Giulio. Sometimes it seemed to him as though he 
must disclose his secret to his brother, for it weighed heavily upon his 
heart ; but when he opencd his lips to speak, he could utter no sound. 

Giulio, too, was changed; he had grown grave and taciturn, and 
Giovanno never saw him look tenderly at his young wife or caress her. 
He did not seem as strong as he used to be either, and his brow and 
cheeks were uncommonly pale ; yet he jestingly put aside his brother’s 
anxious questioning. He often went very quietly about the studio, 
but it was noisy enough in the sitting-room to make up for that, for 
there sat a young mother playing with her child, and it was really no 
wonder that Giovanno worked less than ever. 

Giuditta was scarcely seventeen, and was an innocent combination 
of child, maiden, and mother; she was like a pure orange-blossom. 
Towards her husband she was submissive and gentle; towards Giovanno 
shy, and only with her child was she entirely herself. It was impossible 
to see this fresh young beauty with her beautiful child without laying 
heart and soul at her feet—at least, so Giovanno thought. Sometimes 
when he watched her by stealth, with a mingling of bliss and pain, it 
would chance that Giuditta’s dark eye and his would meet; then she 
would colour up the deepest crimson, whilst he would grow pale, bow 
down his head lower behind his easel, and not dare to look up for a 
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long, long time. Giulio’s gaze often wandered over to the adjoining 
room, but, as Giovanno distinctly observed, only because of the child, 
which was the joy of the father’s heart. When he fondled the little 
one on his knee, his countenance brightened up like the merry face of 
former times, and when he handed it back to his wife, it would have 
been hard to tell whose eyes shone more proudly, those of the father 
or the mother. 

The handsome boy was the only unmingled joy in the lives of these 
three, and each one would bury for a time whatever sorrow or care 
might oppress his heart in the blue sea of those innocent, laughing 
baby eyes. 

So time stole away like a sultry summer day, and these three people 
gradually showed more and more plainly that their hearts were op- 
pressed by a heavy weight of woe, and that their souls sighed. What 
grieved Giovanno the most was that he could find no consolation in 
his art, no refuge against that feeling which, with ever increasing power 
and might, possessed his whole nature and being. He seemed to him- 
self a wretched bungler; never had he worked less, never had work 
been so hard to him as now. The weariness of death would come 
upon him if he sat long at his easel, painting an indifferent face, whilst 
Giuditta’s sweet voice rang in his ear—infinite sadness, ineffable pity 
for the girl-mother, deep sorrow for the brother, for whose jewel his 
hands were outstretched, and ardent longing for a release. Day and 
night, without cessation, he was tormented with the most contradictory 
thoughts and desires. Sometimes it seemed as though he must snatch 
his beloved in his arms, and flee away with her to the remotest part ot 
the earth ; then, again it would seem as though he must hide in some 
dark corner, so as never tosee her face more. Sometimes he longed 
to make a pilgrimage to Rome, in hopes of becoming a great painter 
there; yet he stayed at home and did nothing ; but his cheeks lost 
their freshness and his step grew heavy. 

But how was Giuditta herself affected meanwhile ? How could her 
young heart withstand the visible love of the beautiful youth? Be- 
sides, she had only given her innocent being to her husband on her 
mother's earnest prayer, and, without love, the child had become wife 
and mother. But she never thought of this until she saw Giovanno. 
From that first evening, though, she had loved him and lived in his’ 
looks. She was still a calm, peaceful child; the breath of glowing pas- 
sion had not yet blown around her head, and this quiet life with and 
near the man she loved sufficed her. She saw him every day from 
morning till evening; their eyes met sometimes; she might look up at 
him and smile; she heard his voice; he was always near; he loved her 
child—more she never dreamed of, and she prayed that her life might 
- ever flow on as now, until a far off, blissful end. 

It happened one day—Giuditta was putting her child to, sleep—that 
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the brothers sat lounging idly in the studio. Giulio had opened the 
window; evening had laid its soft, rosy hand over the valley and the 
sparkling stream. Harvest-waggons, drawn by yoked oxen adorned 
with flowers, were passing by in the street ; powerful looking men 
walked beside the animals, bearing a long pole, on the top of which 
hung a wreath ; proud maidens, carrying fine bundles of sheaves, hung 
on the arms of merry lads, flowers in their black locks, flowers on their 
breasts. Burning glances were cast backwards and forwards, words of 
love flew from young lips, and were banteringly responded to, and 
amidst all, charming love songs, full at the same time of ardour and 
mischief. | 

Suddenly, amidst all this life and love, this pleasure and desire, this 
bustle and turmoil, there arose the sound of the sacristan’s bell; pious 
monks were passing with the Host. They had been rendering the fare- 
well to earth easy to a departing soul, and now were returning to their 
cloister, which lay not far distant, shaded by plane trees and glowing 
in the evening sun. 

How silent everything grew at once; a foreboding of sweet repose 
filled the bosoms of all, and silently the two brothers at the window 
stretched out their hands to one another. At that moment the golden 
ring which Giulio had once half in jest placed upon Giovanno’s finger 
fell to the ground with a ringing sound, and rolled to Giulio’s feet. 
Then Giovanno wildly cast himself into Giulio’s arms, threw his arms 
about his neck, crying—“ The saints have sent me this token ; now I 
have found the path in which I must walk ; well for me and for you— 
and well for her too! Now we shall all regain our lost peace. See; 
your ring, which I have wantonly worn until now; there it lies at your 
feet! And now, at this sacred moment, you shall know all, and you 
must forgive me and bless me as you would if I were dying, for I am 
going to leave you, Giulio, for ever!” 

Calmly and quietly, with his head on his brother’s bosom, as in 
those happy times when every secret was confessed to this beloved 
friend, he told Giulio all his strange story. He withheld no thought 
or feeling from the first apparition of the dream image until the present 
moment. Giulio did not interrupt him with a single word, scarcely 
even by a half-suppressed sigh. Finally, Giovanno concluded with 
the words, “‘ My confession is at an end. Forgive me if you can ; and 
now, farewell. Iam going to follow those holy fathers who dwell in 
yonder grey walls ; I shall unite myself to the Order of the Dominicans 
and retire to their convent. ‘There, in that calm retreat every struggle 
has an end.” 

Then Giulio gently raised his darling’s head from his bosom, and 
looked long into the dear features of his younger brother until the tears 
started in his eyes. Then he showered a thousand kisses upon the 
fair young brow and beautiful lips, and said, ‘“ No, my jewel, youyshall 
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never walk the path that leads to the convent with my consent! Your 
pathway lies towards Rome, not into a gloomy cell; this perfect form 
was not meant to be enshrouded in the garments of a monk. Live 
and be happy; look and learn; and forget Giuditta, forget her—not 
because she is my wife—but because she is the mother of my child. 
Had it not been for my child, Giovanno, I should have gone away long 
-ago—have wandered off to the remotest part of the earth ; in time you 
would have thought me dead, and I should have left you as my only 
bequest the woman you love, and whose ring you have worn so long. 
You were dearer than all else in the world to me, Giovanno, until my 
child was born. Now I cannot part from him, and a mother should 
never forsake her child! Should the saints ever deprive me of my 
boy, Giuditta may follow you ; it was not through love that she became 
my wife, and in ‘shat case I should retain no power over her. I have 
long known your love ; see this scrap, with the outlines of her young 
face, I found the day after my return home! I knew it was your hand 
which had traced these features. And now, Giovanno, go to Rome, 
‘there is no need of a single day’s delay !” 

The next day, by the first grey dawn of morning, Giovanno had tied 
his bundle, and was hanging on his brother’s neck, bidding him farewell 
with a heavy heart. His so suddenly awakened longing for a convent 
life had vanished in the earnest conversation of the past night, in which 
the two brothers had kept their vigils together, and now Rome stood 
on the horizon of his heart and wishes, like a burning sun whose beams 
‘would frighten away the shadows of his grief, and he was in haste to be 
-off that he might work, learn, and create! Yet it cost him a hard 
Struggle to steal off thus like a thief in the night, without greeting and 
farewell ; for he dared not trust himself to see Giuditta; she was to 
receive his parting adieux from her husband. Giovanno left with him 
his good-bye for the woman he loved; and Giulio saw the last struggle 
of the young heart, the last tears, as his brother crossed the sill of the 
house where lived and breathed his all. 

‘In three months I will follow you to Rome and bning you tidings 
-of her and of us all,” added ee as he finally freed him from his 
embrace. 


After a pilgrimage of a few days, Giovanno grew deathly weary and 
sick, and some merciful monks of the Order of St. Dominic, who 
found him lying in the road with pale cheeks and tom, bleeding feet, 
gently raised him and bore him to their cool, pleasant cloister. There 
che long lay on his couch, either unconscious or else tormented by 
strange dreams. The pious brothers loved him because of his patient, 
tender nature, wondered over his angelic countenance, and really 
thronged around to wait upon him. But in spite of their care and 
-attention, Giovanno Tosini grew weaker from day to day, and often- 
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times, as the monks stood watching him with hearts full of compassion, 
they thought the smile upon his lips was that of one whose soul had 
departed. 

One day, in the early morning hours, directly after the first mass, 
they had all collected around Giovanno’s bed, for he had passed a 
wretched night, and they sorrowfully believed that his last hour had 
come. As they softly whispered the dying prayers for this young de- 
parting soul, a sunbeam made its way through an opening of the curtain 
and hovered like a halo around the sick youth’s head. It was indeed 
a solemn scene within the little cell of Giovanno Tosini. 

Suddenly Giovanno opened his great eyes, cast a smiling, grateful 
gaze on those around him, and asked for painting materials. As they 
all thought this strange request was the last wish of a departing soul, 
they brought a little painting board and paints, and he sat up, arranged 
everything around him, and commenced to paint. All crowded about 
him, and some kneeled, expecting a miracle to be performed. The 
tender hand laid the first colours, and all eyes followed the movements 
of the brush. The canvas grew brighter and brighter, and displayed 
to mortal view a true glimpse of heaven and the golden hue of that 
light in which the spirits of the blessed dwell, and from this heavenly 
golden hue there gradually emerged a winged, upward-soaring angel. 

By evening the picture was completed, and the pious brothers sank 
on their knees before it, for it seemed as though they beheld a real 
angel, with an expression at the same time of deep earnestness and 
bliss ; and this angel looked so exactly as though it were soaring aloft 
that when the picture was carried to the abbot he ordered the window 
to be drawn down, lest the heavenly messenger should leave them too 
soon for its heavenly dwelling. The features of this angel were pre- 
cisely those of Giovanno Tosini, and beneath the painting were written 
the words, “ He who has loved much, to him shall much be forgiven. 
I have found peace.” 

When the work was completed, the sick youth laid aside his brush, 
stretched himself upon his couch, slept softly and sweetly the whole 
night, and awakened in the morning convalescent. He called for food 
and drink, and his words were distinct, his manner calm. From this 
hour he began to improve ; inashort time he was able to creep around 
the garden leaning on the arm of one or other of the brothers; and at 
last he was as well as ever, though the bloom never returned to his 
cheeks. Then he had a long talk with the abbot of the monastery, 
and a few days afterwards Giovanno Tosini, the Florentine, who had 
not yet numbered twenty years, joined the Order of the Dominicans, 
and became a monk in those cloister walls which had so mercifully 
received him when he lay by the roadside sick and weary in body and 
soul. : 


They gave him that name which the ladies of Florence had once 
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given him ; Angelico he was called, and the day of the investiture of 
the young Fra Angelico was one of rejoicing for the monks, for they 
all hung with great tenderness upon their young foundling. 

On this day, too, there went a messenger from the monastery to 
Florence with the picture of the angel that Giovanno had painted upon 
his sick bed. Those two who received it as their last earthly greeting, 
silently pressed one another’s hands. Then Giulio, who was lost in 
wonder over the radiance of the painting, exclaimed, ‘‘ Now I compre- 
hend why all that has come to pass was permitted—the angels have 
called him; they need a painter who can announce their glory upon 
earth. Now Giovanno’s star will arise—thank God that he has per- 
mitted me to behold my darling’s glory !” 

But Giuditta stole away to her chamber, knelt beside the couch ot 
her child, and wept bitterly. Her star had set for this life. 


Since he had painted that angel for his brother and Giuditta, in token 
that his soul had conquered earthly love and chosen the better part, 
Fra Angelico felt for the first time wherefore St. Luke had placed the 
brush in his hand, and awaked his eye for colour. Henceforth he only 
painted the images of saints and angels, the illuminations for missals ; 
and no painted angels, not even those of the divine Raphael look so 
exactly as though they were flying; none are more incorporeal, more 
transparent, and more radiant than those of Fra Angelico da Fiesole. 

The more Giovanno painted, the freer and lighter grew his heart, the 
more radiant his pictures. Heavy chains seemed to fall from him, 
restlessness and sorrow were wiped away, and the moonlight of peace 
shone in his eyes. Strict in the execution of the rules of the order, 
gentle and full of inexhaustible pity towards the poor and sick, he led 
the life of a saint, and the people of the country round and the monks 
themselves called him “ I] Beuto.” 

The renown of his glorious paintings was spread about through all 
lands, and with it the renown of his piety and gentleness. After he 
had executed great fresco paintings in the most masterly manner, Cosmo 
di Medici sent for him to adorn the monastery of San Marco and the 
Church of the Annunciation. In the monastery of San Marco he de- 
corated every cell with a wondrously beautiful fresco painting, and the 
church itself with a painting of the Madonna of the Annunciation, which 
called forth the astonishment of all beholders. When he had completed 
this glorious work, Pope Nicolas V. sent for him to Rome with orders 
to decorate the Chapel of St. Laurentius in the Vatican, with the pure 
and beautiful creations of his brush. 

So Fra Angelico went to Rome, and there temptation once more as- 
sailed his young heart, and longing for a world full of love and joy cried 
aloud within him. It was in this wise. 

One day after he had left the Vatican and was slowly moving towards 
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the steps of the papal palace, he saw kneeling upon the lowest step a 
closely-veiled female form, which as he approached entreatingly held 
out its hands towards him. But as he was about delivering the accus- 
tomed blessing, a strange horror rooted him to the spot, and the words 
died away on his lips. Then the woman raised her head ; the veil which 
concealed her face fell back, disclosing Giuditta’s pure, innocent features. 
Then he started—the flush of blissful joy overspread his face—a beam 
of the highest ecstacy of love broke from his eyes, and the lips softly 
and tremblingly breathed, “ Giuditta !” 

She smiled at him with an expression which said plainly—“ I am with 
you—that is heaven for me!” 

‘Where is Giulio >—where is your child?” he inquired all at once, 
in a tone of deep anxiety. 

She replied, in an almost inaudible voice—‘ With the angels, and 
therefore am I come to you. Your brother could not endure the loss 
of the boy, when the saints took him from us, and so he followed him 
to heaven. I have wept and prayed at their graves ; but I have never 
des paired, for I knew that now I might come to you; that I should find 
you, even were you concealed in the remotest part of the earth. Now, 
speak ! what shall become of me ?” 

He turned away from her as pale as death, and after a pause he said, 
‘Seek admission into a convent of Sisters of Mercy, and when in 
your prayers you think of your dead, think also of me. Farewell! 
in the regions of the blest we shall meet again in joy ; remember that, 
Giuditta !” 

With these words he left her. A half suppressed cry of pain resounded 
after him ; but he did not once slacken his speed; he closed his ears 
to this touching call. But that same day, whilst the multitude in the 
Chapel of St. Laurentius marvelled without ceasing at the wondrously 
radiant scenes from the lives of the saints, and glorified Fra Angelico 
da Fiesole, who was able to create such divine paintings, the artist him- 
self lay like a second St. Laurentius, upon burning coals of unspeak- 
able torment, and wearied himself with prayers and tears of blood to 
bring his reawakened heart once more to repose. 

And the saints were with him. Fra Angelico gained the mastery 
over his heart. Giuditta had vanished, and he made no attempt to 
seek her. When he had completed the decorations of the chapel, 
the Pope was socharmed with the work, and with the artist himself, 
that he offered him the dignity of an archbishopric in Florence, in 
token of his esteem. But with proud humility Fra Angelico declined 
this favour, and journeyed back to his cloister on foot. He conscien- 
tiously maintained the rules of his order, that without the special con- 
sent of his superiors he should never fulfil a commission for another 
cloister or for private individuals, and also that the price he asked for 
any of his works should be submit ed to their judgment. 
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The greatest and most glorious of his pictures on canvas he painted 
an the peaceful quiet of his beloved cloister—the Coronation of the 
Virgin, in the midst of the most beautiful saints and angels, and the 
Miracle of St. Dominic. The head of the Madonna was a memorial 
of the only woman he had loved upon earth. His last work, in the 
stillness of the cloister, before he journeyed to Rome the second time, 
was a side-group in his great picture, the Ascension of Christ. This 
group he called the “Reunion of the Blessed.’ He worked upon 
this with a heavenly smile. Here he once more invoked the beloved 
form of Giuditta; she had arisen in the most glowing tints, and 
in this painting he dared to embrace her—to kiss her. Giulio was 
there, too, and his boy, and kneeling by his side, Fra Angelico him- 
self, in monk’s garments, gently and shyly holding in his arms a 
wondrously beautiful winged female form—his glorified Giuditta ; 
and round about them shining forms, rapturous embraces, heavenly 
meetings, sweet blendings, blissful reunions of lovers, of man and 
wife, of parents and children, of brothers und sisters. The whole 
was a hymn in colours on the immortality of the soul and reunion of 
spirits after the death of the body. 

When this glorious creation of his pious soul was complete, he went, 
accompanied by the tears of the brothers, once more to Rome, to 
paint the Chapel of the Holy Sacrament in the Vatican. And here, 
when this work was done, without any previous sickness, he closed his 
eyes in his last sleep. They found him dead in the chapel, his palette 
and painting-stick still in his hands, and with an expression of the 
highest rapture on his face. When, surrounded by a sobbing multitude- 
they laid him upon a bier, the features of the grey-haired man of 
sixty-seven years were transformed to those of a wondrously beau- 
tiful youth. The people never wearied of this miracle, but poured in 
day and night to behold Fra Angelico, and the touch of his garment 
consoled all those who bore in their hearts the sorrow of a secret, des- 
pairing love. The Pope canonized the departed with the title, I] 
Beato, and the body was buried with great pomp in the Minerva Church, 
at Rome. 

At the same hour there was buried in the Convent of the Sisters of 
the Heart of Jesus, a poor nun, known by the name of Sister Giovanna. 
And now this departed spirit celebrated with the glorified master up 
there in the skies a “Reunion of the Blessed” far more divine and 
jubilant even than Fra Angelico had painted it. 
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A MIDNIGHT MEETING. 
By Mary CECIL Hay. 


ALWAYS did think my brother Solomon a little hard upon me, 

though I confess that there was reason for it. Mine were not 

exactly his ways, you see ; for mine were more the ways of pleasantness 
and his the paths of peace. 

But could I help it that I was not born a parson, like Solomon ? 
Everybody isn’t born a parson. Indeed, I don’t find that, as a rule, it 
runs much in families ; and even if it did, you couldn’t expect that 
two such parsons as Solomon could be born and reared in the bosom 
of one homestead. 

A long while ago, when we were boys together in tight blue jackets, 
with gilt buttons and deep frilled collars, I used to try with all my 
might and main to imitate Solomon, and when we were exhibited in 
society I always echoed verbatim every remark I heard him make, so 
that I might share his fame. But that was, asI said, long ago, and 
gradually such close following in Solomon’s steps grew .tedious, so I 
chose a wider way. I was warned a great deal against this wider way, 
but somehow I lounged easily into it when I found how difficult it was 
to be always as good as Solomon. 

As I said, to begin with, I always did think Solomon a little hard 
upon me. If I used language any stronger than a Quaker’s, he would 
maintain a marked and impressive silence himself; if I took anything 
stronger than lemonade, he would ask meaningly for water, to my dis- 
comfiture ; and if—after we had grown up, and were living each of us 
alone in his own house—I took part in the harmless recreations of the 
age, I would for the next few days live in mortal terror of Solomon’s 
appearance at the gate, with his book of sermons under his arm, and 
the odour of outraged sanctity pervading him. His figure, coming 
through the gate, even without that brown book under his arm, would 
have been impressive enough, but it never did appear so. He was 
curious in appearance, was Solomon, being emphatically long in every 
way. His legs and feet were long ; his arms and hands were long; his 
hair was long ; his nose was long, and his sermons were long. His 
coat-tails were uncommonly long too; and indeed I think the only 
things about him which were not long were his sleeves. 

After any particularly jovial evening at the Squire’s or at Jo Fleming’s 
at Blagly (the Squire bred the best fighting cocks in the county except 
Jo’s, and Jo’s whisky was the primest that ever escaped duty), you may 
guess that my heart didn’t bound with joy at the sight of Solomon's 
long figure and long face: still on ordinary occasions Solomon and I 
were good friends, and I looked forward to the day-when he should 
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convert me to his own ways, and we should read the book of sermons 
aloud by turns through our old age. But then I knew there was plenty 
of time for that. 

Well, we had marked the fight of the season, and I had backed Jo’s 
bird heavily. The little affair was to come off on the Sunday afternoon, 
and forall the week before we were so excited (Jo and I and our chums, 
and the Squire and his chums) that we spent every evening together, dis- 
cussing our birds and our bets; not to mention the despatching of a 
good deal-of the Squire’s home-brewed, and of my old port, and of Jo’s 
Scotch. You see we didn’t read so much in those days as you do now, 
and so spent more time over these lighter duties. We didn’t talk very 
much either, one of Solomon’s sermons divided among us would have 
lasted us all for a week ; but we smoked—well, prettily steadily. 

The Sunday came at last, and in the morning I sat in my corner of 
Solomon’s pew, paying the greatest attention to him; for I wouldn't 
for the world he should suspect where I was going in the afternoon, or 
that I had the slightest interest in either Jo’s bird or the Squire’s, What 
was my horror then when Solomon, in the very middle of his discourse 
({ always knew it was the middle when he began to say “lastly ”), 
alluded darkly to a ‘‘besetting sin of the age,” as a sport at which 
only Satan could laugh. ‘‘ And he,” concluded Solomon, and I felt 
his eye upon me, “ chuckles with glee to see men so degrade themselves.” 
I broke out into a damp heat. Could anyone have turned traitor and 
told Solomon? I kept my eyes down upon the carpet, and tried to 
make a resolution that this should be my last cock-fight ; but somehow 
the resolution jumbled itself up with speculations as to how the Squire 
would feel to-night when he was beaten, and how I should feel when I 
pocketed my £100 winnings. 

“IT shall certainly buy that colt of Jo’s; and now I think of it, I 
may as well get Solomon a new umbrella. I daresay he didn’t mean 
anything about cock-fighting after all. He always had whims for 
attacking our sports, and of course that innocent diversion must take 
its turn, like bowls and billiards.” 

I had forgiven Solomon by the time he had doffed his long gown and 
joined me in the churchyard, and I only said, amiably, “You were 
rather hard upon us all to-day as usual, Sol.” 

‘Was I?” he questioned, in his slow way. ‘‘ Hard or soft, it does but 
little good, Jacob.” 

I turned the conversation gingerly. I could not easily prove his 
words to be untrue, and it wouldn’t be polite if I did—so I didn’t. 

‘Good-bye, Sol,” I said with great relief, when we reached the 
parsonage gate. 

‘‘ Shall I see you at service this evening ?” was Solomon’s most un- 
fortunate inquiry, as he slowly removed his umbrella to his left hand, 
preparatory to giving me his right. 
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‘‘T hope so, but I cannot say I am guéfe sure.” I answered in that 
way for the purpose of breaking it to him as gently as I could. I knew 
Solomon felt this sort of thing as sharply as I felt a razor scratch in 
shaving, so I put it that way, that I Aefed so, but could not say that I 
was quite sure. 

‘‘ I’m sorry you are not sure, Jacob,” said he; ‘I should have liked 
to see you at church to-night. JI don’t feel very well to-day, so will you 
come in now and stay the afternoon with me ? ” 

‘“‘T wish I could, Sol,” said I as jauntily as possible, ‘* but the fact 1s 
I've promised an old friend at Luckheaton” (Luckheaton lay in the 
direction exactly opposite to Blagly) “‘to go over and have a quiet 
chat with him. He 1s not able to go about much himself.” 

I suppose Solomon was shaking hands in his ordinary manner, but 
his long fingers seemed to me to have tied themselves about mine to 
hold me back. 

“You want a new umbrella, Sol,” remarked I, neatly preparing the 
way for the gift I had in store for him ; and, as I thought, turning the 
conversation with consummate tact. 

“Do I?” asked Solomon, looking down upon the machine as if he 
had never seen it before in his life. ‘“‘ We both of us want a good many 
new things, Jacob; new habits, new aims, new id 

‘‘Ah! yes, indeed we do,” sighed I, cheerfully, as I felt the grip of 
his fingers relaxing. ‘You're looking all right, I’m glad to see. 
Don’t go and ency yourself ailing, Sol, it’s a womanish trick, and not 
at all like you.” 

“No, I am not fanciful,” he said, hiking bis book tenderly under 
his long arm. ‘‘ Good-bye, then, Jacob ; I shall see you again sometime 
to-night, shall I?” 

Awkward, that query at the end, but I nodded yes to him just as if I 
had known Let me see—where was I? Well, Solomon and I parted 
very good friends. He looked back at me with a smile as I waited ; 
and afterwards I looked back at him—with a smile too, for at the 
moment I turned, a branch of his old pear-tree caught his hat (which 
he always wore at the very back of his head) and kept it; and he 
walked on to the parsonage door without an idea that his head was 
bare. I hurried on cheerfully then, feeling pretty sure I was safe. 
Solomon would be in his study all the afternoon, and in his pulpit most 
of the evening. Then he would drink his cup of strong tea, and sleep. 
the sleep of a parson till morning, with his lattice window wide open, 
and a square of the night-sky exactly before his eyes. 

“My sleep is calm,” he used to say, “if my last look has been on 
heaven.” 

And calm I believe it always was, though his bed was narrow and 
short, and he—though narrow too—was long. Sol never could be in- 
‘duced to spend on himself any money which he could spare to giye away, 
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and so he persisted in using still the bed he had hadas a boy. As for 
mine, I had been glad enough to discard it for a better. 

Well, we had rare sport on that Sunday afternoon, and our bird came 
off the winner, though the Squire’s was as plucky a little cock as ever 
got beaten. There he lay when the tussle was over, with his comb up 
and his mouth a little open, as if he was only taking in breath for a 
fresh attack ; yet as dead as if he were roasted with stuffing. 

Jo gave us a supper after the fight; then we despatched a bottle 
of port apiece over settling our bets ; then we gave our minds to pleasure, 
and enjoyed a good brew of Jo’s punch; and the Squire, though he had 
been beaten, was one of the cheerfullest of us all. 

As it was Sunday, we determined to separate in good time; so 
when it got towards eleven, we set out, while Jo stood in his lighted 
doorway shouting hearty good-nights after us. I had waited to make 
an appointment with him for the next day, that we might conclude the 
bargain for the colt, so I was a little behind the others in starting. 

‘“‘ Take care of yourself,” called Jo, ‘‘ you have the most money and 
the furthest to go. Mind the notes. Five twenties, and I’ve copied 
the numbers that we may be safe. Tell the Squire so, if he waylays. 
you in the dark.” 

This was Jo’s parting joke, and when I answered it I gave a kindly 
touch to the pocket-book in my breast-pocket ; and the Squire, who. 
heard us, called out that he daren’t try to-night as there was a moon 
behind the clouds. 

I was riding a favourite littlhe mare who knew every step of 
the way between my own stables and Jo’s, so I just rode peaceably on 
in the dark, recalling the flavour of Jo's whisky, and singing over one 
of the verses of a song the Squire had given us: 

‘‘ With five pounds your standing wages, 
You shall daintily be fed ; 


Bacon, beans, salt beef, cabb-ages, 
Buttermilk, and barley-bread.”’ 


Suddenly the mare made a deliberate stop, and roused me from my 
melodious dreaminess. Certainly at the end of this lane a gate 
opened on the heath, but then she understood quite well that she 
had only to lift and push this gate, and she had never before roused 
me here when I had been riding sleepily home from Blagly. 

“Steady, my girl! Why, what is it?” cried I, for she was shying 
back in the lane, and behaving in every way like a lunatic. I gave her 
such a cut as she had not felt since she was broken in; and then, 
without a word of warning, she reared entirely upright; took me ata 
disadvantage, and sent me sprawling into the ditch ; then turned and 
galloped back towards Blagly without me. 

I was none the worse for my fall, only shaken a little, and astonished 
a great deal; so I picked up first myself and then my hat, and stumbled 
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on to find the heath gate. I had my hand upon it, when the moon 
came smiling along from under a cloud, and the whole level waste of 
heath was made visible in a moment. But the sight of the heath, in 
all its barren ugliness, was not what struck me with such a chill, and 
made my eyes prick and my throat grow apoplectic. I never gavea 
second glance in “fat direction, for there, close to me, only on the 
opposite side of the closed gate, stood my brother Solomon. I could 
not have mistaken /zm if there had been only the very faintest flicker of 
light. There he was, in his long coat and his high hat, with his arms 
folded on the top bar of the gate, the brown book under one of them 
as usual, and his eyes fixed steadily on me. 

“Solomon,” I said, growing very cold and uncomfortable under his 
gaze, ‘it’s getting chilly for you to be out.” 

He did not answer that, and so presently I went cheerfully on ; 
‘‘I’'ve been—you remember where I said I was going—” I stopped 

*again here. I did not want to confess where I had been if he did not 
know, and I did not want to tell another falsehood if he did know. 
So I put it to him that way, intending to be guided by his answer. It 
was so long in coming that I took heart of grace to try another tack. 
‘‘ Where have you been, Sol?” 

Another pause and then he answered, just in his old slow way: 

“I’ve been at home expecting you, Jacob; waiting for you until I 
could wait no longer.” 

“I’m sorry for that,” I said, feeling a little cheerier to hear him 
speak. ‘I would not have been so late only I had to go round by 
Blagly on business. I daresay you notice that I’m coming from there 
now. I only went on business, Sol.” 

He made another pause before he answered, and though it was a 
trick of Solomon’s, and always had been, I felt myself growing un- 
comfortably cold. Why could he not have stayed at home, as parsons 
should on Sunday nights ? 

But the icy chill turned all at once to a clammy heat when Solomon 
asked me quietly, and without turning his steady gaze from my face; — 
‘“‘ How much of that filthy lucre have you won, Jacob ?” 

‘“‘Wh—what?’” I stammered—and then you might have knocked 
me down with the very smallest of the feathers in Jo’s winning bird— 
«¢ Wh—what, Solomon?” 

He repeated the question, slowly and steadily. 

‘How much of that filthy lucre have you won, Jacob?” 

“-You—you have been dreaming, Solomon.” 

Unlinking his long fingers, which had been clasped together on the 
gate, he stretched one hand towards me. “Five notes,” he said, still 
with the unmoved gaze. ‘“ Five worthless, ill-won notes.” 

I clasped my bresst-pocket anxiously. “I Aaze a little money here, 
Sol,” I said, as airily as I could, “a few pounds more or lessj;.and I 
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want to buy you a new umbrella, yours is getting shabby. I'll go into 
town to-morrow and choose one.” 

I tried to get up a little cheerfulness over it, but Solomon’s gaze 
damped it all out of me; and, besides, he had not taken back his long, 
hungry, outstretched hand. 

‘‘ Five notes,” he said, again ; “five worthless, ill-won notes, Jacob !” 

‘Even if I had the notes, Sol,” I began, trembling like a leaf ina 
storm, “even if I had them—ha, ha! what an absurd idea !—what 
should you want with them? And—and,” I added, clutching des- 
perately at a straw of courage, ‘“‘ what right have you to them?” 

“There is no right in the question,” said Solomon, and his face 
grew longer and longer. ‘It is all wrong.” 

‘You don’t often joke, Sol,” said I, pretty bravely, though I was 
trembling like any number of aspens, “ but, of course, you're joking 
now, and it’s rather late for a joke, isn’t it? Come along home with me.’ 

‘“T am not going your way now,” he answered. 

“Shall you be home to-night?” I asked, trying to finish up the 
scene in my natural tones. 

“To-night? Itis midnight now.” 

‘God bless my soul, is it really ?” I exclaimed, not so much surprised 
as ridiculously flurried and nervous under my brother's intent gaze. 

Solomon had shivered as the words passed my lips, and for the first 
time he looked away. 

‘“‘Good-night,” he said, in his slow, absent way ; and then I think he 
added three other words, which he often did add to his good-byes ; but 
_ he spoke so low that I scarcely heard, and I felt so angry with him, too, 
that I didn’t even try to hear. 

I walked on moodily across the heath. All the benign effects of 
Jo’s punch had evaporated; all the pleasure of the sport had been 
swept away in one chill blast; the only definite idea that possessed me 
was the determination zof to buy my brother Solomon a new umbrella. 

I always carried my own key, and forbade the servants to sit up for 
me, so you may guess I was surprised to find my groom watching for 
me at the gate. 

“Walking, sir?” he exclaimed, meeting me with a hurried step and 
worried face. ‘‘I hoped you’d nde home that you might be the quicker 
at the parsonage. They’ve sent for you twenty times at least, sir. Mr. 
Solomon 5 | 

‘“‘T know,” I interrupted ; “‘ Mr. Solomon is missing. I’ve just met 
him. I'll go on and tell them so, for I'll be bound the parish is all up 
in arms.” 

All the parish was up in arms, and had all gathered at the parsonage, 
as it seemed to me ; but—strangest ofall !—Solomon was there too; lying 
on his narrow bed opposite the open window, with the square of moon- 
lit sky before his closed eyes. 
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They tell me something about a swoon or some such womanish 
trick ; and it may be true and it may not. At any rate, I remember 
nothing after the first few sentences they uttered. Solomon had been 
ailing for some time—so the words went—and had felt worse than 
usual that day, and lonely and restless. Still he had insisted on 
preaching in the evening, and afterwards had toiled up to my house to 
see if I was at home, and then toiled back again. All night he had been 
expecting me, and had kept listening for my step, while he sent again and 
again to see if I had returned. Just once he had risen excitedly in bed, 
then his strength had failed ; and those who were listening heard him bid 
his brother good-night, with the whispered prayer “‘God bless you.” Then 
he had lain quietly back with his fading eyes upon that glimpse of 
heaven beyond the lattice window, and had died quietly at midnight. 


What? The money? Don’t ask me what became of the money. 
Over those five notes I worried myself at last into the most serious 
brain fever that ever man came back from into life again. They were 
gone. No trace could I ever find of my old pocket-book, though I 
made it well known that the numbers of the notes had been taken. 
When I had offered £50 reward and ¢ha? did not bring them, I doubled 
it and offered one hundred. Who would care to keep them then? 
Who would keep five notes which were stopped, when they could 
receive five available ones of equal value by only bringing the worthless 
old pocket-book to me? But no one brought it, and then I advertised 
anew, Offering £150 reward for those five £20 notes. Of course, I 
tried to make out that it was the old pocket-book I set the value on, 
but after all I didn’t much care who had the laugh against me if I could 
only set this matter straight, and give it an air of daylight reality. But 
no—/haf never brought them. 

Another cock-fight ? No, I never saw another cock-fight. Don’t ask 
me any more. It’s five-and-thirty years ago—let it rest. 


— i hae SERS 
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ONE WHITE LIE. 


ITHOUT, the wide park was growing rapidly dark beneath the 
curtain of grey cloud which, hiding the winter sunset, was fast 
overspreading the sky. 

Within, firelight already glowed warmly in the long picture- 
gallery ; and as the fitful gleams fell on the pictured wall, faces of dead 
L’Estranges shone out with sudden life. She had curled herself up 
comfortably on one of the broad window-seats, and pressing her cheeks 
against the cold glass, watched—for what was best known to herself. 
Soon she became a subject of speculation among the merry group 
whom she had deserted ; who had clustered themselves round one of 
the large fires which blazed at either end of the gallery. 

“Gertrude, why are you sitting out in the cold?” 

‘‘ Gertrude, have we offended you?” 

‘Miss Melville, da come back.” 

‘‘ Gertrude, what are you looking at ?” 

“Miss Melville, shall I come and help you?” 

Such were the questions they tossed over to her; but few of them 
were answered. Only now and then she fired back a sharp one: 
“What does it matter to you?” ‘TI shall get cold if I like.” ‘* Leave 
™me alone !” 

And so after a time they did, and their laughter and gay voices rang 
unheeded on her ear. She never stirred, or moved her eyes from the 
white carriage-road, which grew less and less distinct every moment. 

Now the wind began to sigh and moan through the huge branches ot 
many a forest king; and a flake of snow came fluttering down with a 
wavering, lingering motion, followed by another, and another; until 
the air was full of them. Then, through the rising storm, Gertrude’s 
ears caught a sound of horses’ hoofs coming along at a rapid, swinging 
trot; her heart leaped up, and the colour deepened ; while a light, 
not of the dancing blaze, shone in her dark brown eyes. She strained 
her gaze through the thickening snow, and the last glimmer of daylight 
showed her a man on horseback at the door below. Then she made a 
sudden movement, as if she would join the others, but a second thought 
stopped her, and she returned to her old position ; but the eager eyes 
were Satisfied, and the ear was strained now to catch that footstep with 
such music in its fall. The door opened and it was there. 

‘Ah, Miss L’Estrange, how cheerful you look ! How do you do?” 

‘A tall man, with broad shoulders and a deep voice, with a strong 
Scotch accent in it, had found the group at the fire. Every hand was 
ready to meet that of David Gower. 
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“Cold? I should think so! A regular snowy Christmas.” And - 
then his eye began to rove ; he missed something from the circle round 


~ him. 


“ Gertrude, ” called Eva L’Estrange, ‘‘here’s your ‘ particular frend.’ 
Come out of the cold, child.” 

His bright blue eyes lightened, and went straight as an arrow to the 
place where she was sitting: then he followed them. 

‘In the cold?” he said, and his voice softened exquisitely. 

‘I’m not cold. Mayn’t I watch the snowif I like?” 

‘‘ No, little one. Come to the fire.” 

And she came. “A little one ” indeed, beside his height and breadth. 
As the firelight shines on her face, let us see what it is like. Not 
strictly beautiful by any means, compared with Miss L’Estrange’s 
regular features ; but very fair to look upon, thought David Gower. 

The nose was not straight, but it was delicately shaped. The imper- 
fect mouth was always either bewitchingly merry or seriously sweet. 
The brown hair and eyes were soft and bright ; the low, broad brow as 
pure as ivory. Women invariably called her plain, but most men 
thought her pretty. To David Gower she was beautiful. 

The circle opened to let her in, but she was not a favourite with them. 
She was too easily offended and sharp with her answers for the girls, 
and too distant and independent for the men. 

But David was her particular friend. He had lately become a large 
landholder in the neighbourhood, and farmed it himself. Extremely 
clever in agriculture, he became Mr. L’Estrange’s right-hand in such 
Matters, and grew so popular with the people that Mr. L’Estrange, 
who hoped to be returned for the county at the coming election, found 
in David Gower a man of great power and influence, and cultivated 
him accordingly. All that was known of his parentage was that his 
father, who was now dead, had been a Presbyterian minister. 

David became a great favourite at the Hall, and nearly everybody 
called him by his Christian name; it seemed to come so naturally, 
perhaps because he was so simple, honest, and straightforward in his 
ways. And so it was that Gertrude Melville, coming to stay at her 
uncle’s house, had taken it into her wilful little head that nothing on 
earth would please her but to ride a rough pony every day of her life 
over the fields and roads with David Gower. 

“Really it is not proper,” objected Mrs. L’Estrange. 

‘Pooh ! old David is like a father,” replied her husband. “ Let the 
child alone ; it does her good.” 

And she was “‘let alone,” after a brief remonstrance from her aunt, to 
which she replied, “I don’t care to ride properly, with a groom behind 
me. And I mustn’t hunt; but David often goes over hedges and 
ditches, and that is what I like. It’s all nght, aunt Ellen!” 

So over hedges and ditches Miss Gertrude went to her heart's content 
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—but not to David's—for he became so dreadfully alarmed for that 
pretty, slender neck, that it was a great relief to him when she gradually 
became less and less attached to ‘“‘ cross country ” riding, and took to 
liking quiet canters down lonely lanes ; and still better when she grew 
tired even of a canter, and their horses walked slowly side by side, and 
long, long talks beguiled the flying hours. The fairy beauty of the 
frosty morning, the roar of the forest trees, the bare branches that would 
bud again in spring-time, the dead-leafed earth, which only slept, had 
for them eloquent teachings ; voices that spoke low, and near to their 
hearts ; until strange silences used to fall between them, as they rode 
side by side through the wintry land. 

Somehow Gertrude was changed. Her wildness had departed, she 
was softer and gentler. Until Mr. L’Estrange triumphantly inquired of 
his wife whether David Gower had done any harm. 

‘No, unless she has fallen in love with him.” To which her wise 
husband replied with a laugh of contempt, “ In dove with him? Why, my 
dear, David is not the sort of fellow girls fall in love with, I can tell you.” 

But Mrs. L’Estrange might be supposed to know a little more about 
the matter than he did. She knew a very short road to a woman’s heart, 
with which David Gower in all unconsciousness seemed to be very well 
acquainted ; and that was, a gentleness of manner, and an air of protect- 
ing strength, which made you turn to him in trouble, and feel ready to 
face any danger by his side. ‘Therefore, when this change came over 
Gertrude, her aunt felt much relieved to think her visit was nearly at 
an end. 

But alas for the “little one!” She crouched down in her corner by 
the fire, and gazing on the face of her “‘ particular friend ” as he talked 
with the others, kept saying over to herself with a miserable despair— 
“Only a week more! Only a week more! O, I cannot, ‘cannot go 
away!” And she repeated aloud, ‘“ I cannot, and I wé// not!” 

“QO, dear me, Gertrude, what an awful little witch you are!” 
exclaimed Eva. ‘She is talking to herself in a most dreadful manner, 
Mr. Gower.” 

Poor Gertrude grew crimson to her forehead, and in another moment 
tears would have blinded her frightened eyes, for twelve bantering 
remarks were addressed to her at once; but David came to her assist- 
ance saying, “‘ They shall not tease you! They dare not, if I protect 
you.” 

Gertrude recovered herself and laughed. “I was half asleep, I think,” 
she said. ‘ Firelight does make one so sleepy. Eva, it must be time 
to dress for dinner.” But she did not look up or speak to him who was 
standing by her side. And as the circle broke up, she went soberly away 
with the other girls, leaving him thoughtful and silent, with the gentle- 
men by the fire. 

A very deep fit of thoughtfulness indeed seemed to have fallen upon 
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David Gower, and he sat through the long dinner almost in silence. 
His eyes were always wandering down the table to where a light figure 
in a white dress, with variegated holly in her hair, sat on the other side. 
Now and then, he saw how her eyes seemed to search for his, from 
which, when they had found them, they dropped or turned away in sweet 
confusion ; and some one, speaking to him after one of these glances, 
was struck by the radiant smile that lit up his grand, good face, making 
it positively handsome. 

The evening came to an end—Christmas Eve, and the ladies had 
retired. Eva L’Estrange and her friend Mary Vere were chatting 
together in the latter's room, until Eva, looking at the clock, and find- 
ing it two or three minutes to twelve, proposed that they should listen 

or the Christmas bells before going to bed. 

‘“‘ Then, let us come into the gallery. The windows look nght on to: 
the church, and we can open a shutter.” 

So they went—in their pretty dressing-gowns, wita their bright hair 
upon their shoulders, looking almost like the angels of long ago, as they 
glided along until they reached the folding-doors of the picture gallery. 

One was half open, and a faint glimmer from the turned down lamps. 
showed them that which made them catch their breaths as each whis- 
pered, ‘“‘Is it a ghost?” They had nearly turned and fled, when their 
eyes, becoming more accustomed to the dim light, beheld, not a 
ghost, but a huge burglar, all in black—David Gower, in fact, with 
Gertrude by his side. 

“Hush!” murmured Eva. “ Well I never!” 

‘‘Is he making her an offer?” asked Mary Vere. 

There stood Gertrude, in her white dress, with both her hands in David 
Gower’s, but there was no sound of a word ; and so deep was the silence 
that softly as dream-bells upon the night breeze, came the swelling peal 
thattrang in Christmas morn. At this moment Eva, moving her hand 
which held her brush, knocked it against the door: the sound went 
echoing down the gallery, and at the noise Gertrude sprang from David’s 
side, while the two girls turned round and rushed away, but not before 
a stifled laugh reached the ears of the other two. 

‘¢ Oh, what was it?” exclaimed Gertrude, in dismay. 

‘‘Qnly those mischievous girls,” replied David. “Never mind 
they would not see us—exactly ; and you were looking for your brooch, 
you know.” 


But bidding him a hurried “ good-night,” Gertrude ran away to her: 


room. 

David had not made her an offer at all, and their interview, so rudely 
interrupted, was in this wise. Gertrude, in her room, dreamily taking 
off her ornaments before undressing, suddenly missed a favourite brooch 
she had worn during the day. Believing she had dropped it on the 


window-seat in the gallery, she straightway went to look for it, and was. 
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in the act of turning up one of the lamps when David (who had been 
changing his evening coat for a smoking one) came across the gallery 
on his way downstairs. She explained her errand, and they were 
searching together when, suddenly and sweetly, the first peal of those 
midnight bells broke upon their ears. 

‘‘ Hush !” Gertrude had softly said ; “it is Christmas morning.” And 
lifting her eyes to his face, had met there an expression which sent a 
quiver of joy through every vein. She was turning again to her search, 
when, taking her hands, he had said tenderly, ‘At least I may wish 
you a happy Christmas, child.” 

The words had but left his lips when that sound of stifled laughter 
told they were discovered, Gertrude’s cheeks were burning when she 
reached her room. 

‘And yet, why should I care?” she argued. ‘ David and I will be 
engaged before long.” And she clasped her hands together with a 
little rapturous gesture, as she stood dreaming in the red fire-glow. 

But the next day passed, and the next, and David was still silent, 
while Eva and Mary Vere teased her unceasingly. Then came a great 
pain unto Gertrude’s heart, and a fear that, after all, perhaps, he 
only cared for her as the “little one,” and she should have to go away 
into the wide, dark, desolate future, without the love of David Gower. 

Every fibre of her young heart was thrilling with the sharp pangs of 
dying hope, when one day Eva, mentioning her going away, said more 
seriously than usual: ‘‘ Well, Gertrude, and when is your engagement 
with Mr. Gower coming out ?” 

Smarting under the wound so roughly touched, she turned round, and 
answered, ‘“‘ Don’t talk such nonsense, Eva! If you think I am going to 
marry a common farmer like him, you are wonderfully mistaken.” 

“O, I beg your pardon, dear,” replied Eva, laughing, and some one 
calling her in the hall, she ran out of the room. 

It was the library they were in together. Dark with the snowy day, 
and heavy curtains, draping the deep bay-windows ; but the fire light 
was pleasant, and the two girls had sauntered in, attracted by its warmth. 
Gertrude was a great deal too restless to remain there by herself, and 
was slowly crossing the room, when she suddenly became aware of a 
gentleman in one of the windows. Her heart turned sick and cold as 
she saw the face of David Gower. 

“OQ, David, David!” she exclaimed recklessly, and stretching out 
her hands towards him, “I did not mean it ! indeed, I did not mean it!” 

He made no reply; did not even tura his face towards her, but in the 
expression of every altered line she knew, without doubt, that he did 
indeed love her, and covering her face with her hands, she burst into a 
passion of tears. 

Presently sore one spoke ; but was it David's voice, so choked and 
changed? Yet it was a tender, sorrowful one. 
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‘“ Don’t cry, Gertrude—never mind.” 

‘*O, David !” she said, lifting up her face in an ‘agony of supplication, 
‘forgive me; indeed, I did not mean it !” 

‘Child, child, don’t cry so; you are forgiven.” 

Tender as the voice was, she felt all hope was past. Was it likely he 
could believe she did not mean it? Her tears ceased, and she was still 
now from very despair. Gently he led her to the fire, making her sit 
down ; then taking her nerveless hand in his, and telling her to think 
no more about it, he turned qutetly away, and left the room. Gertrude 
saw him no more. 


Silence is golden when its sweet eloquence falls between hearts 
sure of each other; golden when it tells what words are weak to say ; 
but death, when its dark pall drops over absence and misunderstanding. 
To Gertrude it was a slow, gnawing pain, eating away all her youth and 
freshness. She was at home. Her father was an artist, her mother, 
Mr. L’Estrange’s sister, an elegant, high-bred woman, who, in an hour of 
youthful enthusiasm and romance, linked her fate with that of the hand- 
some artist. Children and poverty were the result. 

A small, pretty villa was their house ; an easy distance from London, 
and on the estate of Lord Westerleigh, whose agent was rather too 
particular about the tenants’ rents to please Mr. Melville. ‘I shall go 
abroad,” he often threatened. ‘‘In Italy, that land of art, the inspira- 
tion of genius will never leave me.” 

But he never went—idling on at home, doing a picture now and 
then, while his difficulties yearly increased. These Mrs. Melville had 
struggled thus far to keep from her brother’s knowledge, and prevented 
her husband from writing to him for help, by working herself for the 
money, supposed to come from him. For Mr. L’Estrange had been 
strongly opposed to her marriage, prophesying much misery as the 
result. As it was, he very possibly guessed a little how things were, for 
Gertrude always returned from her yearly visit ladened with gifts. 
Mr. Melville was in one of his threatening moods when she came home 
this time. The Christmas bills were rolling in fast, and he told her that 
she had seen the last of Eden vale, for that he was going to take them all 
to Italy. Gertrude did not much care ; there was nothing but silence 
everywhere, and so heavily did it lie on her own heart that her mother 
thougit she was ill. Then she roused herself, to help with the little 
ones, teaching one or two; to talk art with her father in the evenings ; and 
to listen to her mother’s forebodings during the day. 

But it was like walking through a land of darkness—for a land of 
darkness and a great gulf lay between her and David Gower. There 
was no voice or hope anywhere; and only increased dreariness came 
with cold lengthening evenings of March. Then came the sweet 
Spring days, when the birds, seeming to catch faint echoes of the 

Triumph songs of heaven, 
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shook out of their little throats floods of rapturous music. And the 
promise of the year fulfilled itself in dreamy, balmy Summer. Then, 
when all was bright and joyous, Gertrude nearly broke her heart with 
tears, and deeper and closer round her fell that heavy spell of silence 
that was sapping her life away. When the autumn leaves began to fall. 
Lord Westerleigh died—and at the Park, too, where he had come for 
the shooting. He had been an unmarried man, and the estate and 
title went to a distant cousin. What the new Lord Westerleigh was 
like was a subject of eager interest to his tenants. Mr. Melville only 
hoped he would turn off that fellow Laken, the agent—for if not, he 
should certainly inform his lordship that he could not remain a tenant 
any longer. Mrs. Melville only hoped there would be a lady at the 
Hall at last, and Gertrude neither thought nor cared anything about it. 
There was a grand funeral, and the new lord was present ; those who 
saw him, described him as a tall, big, youngish man, but the Melvilles 
did not see him. He remained two days at the Park, and then went 
away until the following January, when he was coming back to take up 
his (fuarters there permanently. 

On one of these two days Gertrude saw a ghost. She was wandering 
through Westerleigh Park, engrossed with her own sad thoughts, and 
was only recalled to external things by a low, savage bellow close at 
hand. Looking up, she found herself near to a herd of cattle, and a 
huge brown bull tossing the mud over his shoulders, his head low, his 
eyes glaring, with évery intention of coming at her. With a cold feeling 
of terror at her heart, she looked round wildly for some way to escape. 
At a short distance there was a hedge and a stile, and that was her only 
chance, but she was so frightened that she felt her limbs would never 
bear her so far. The bull now twisted up his tail preparatory to a rush, 
and, with a cry for help, Gertrude turned round, and fell. That cry was 
answered instantly, for she had scarcely touched the ground when a 
strong arm raised her, and the next moment she was on the other side 
of the stile, and in safety. During that first terrified moment she had 
looked up into the face of her deliverer, and then, the effects of the 
fright and unexpected relief acting upon nerves already unstrung, 
resulted in unconsciousness. But she was safe in those protecting arms, 
and as she rested in them, senseless, they folded her passionately to 
their owner's broad breast. 

Gertrude soon recovered, and found herself lying in a cottage close 
by ; while a woman she knew well attended her. 

‘Dear me, how foolish I am!” she said, raising herself on her arm ; 
‘“but it was that horrid bull, Mrs. Foster.” 

‘“‘ And enough to frighten you to death, indeed, miss. It’s a shame to 
‘leave that beast loose ; I’m sure it was a mercy the gentleman was there.” 

‘‘Who was it?” asked Gertrude, as the colour came back richly to 
her cheeks. 
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‘‘That’s more than I know, miss; he’s quite a stranger to me, but 
dear me, sch a gentleman! Are you better now, dear?” 

“O yes!” said Gertrude, putting her feet to the ground. ‘I’m all 
right, thank you. Good-bye, Mrs. Foster.” 

Her heart was beating wildly with a joyful expectation as she hurried 
away down the lane. Her deliverer was no stranger to Aer, for in the 
face she had seen for one moment, bending so anxiously over her, she 
had recognized David Gower. But why was he there? If to see her, 
why had he not stayed to speak to her? Yes! she had seen him! He 
was no myth, for she had been saved by his stalwart arms, but he had 
only done what any other man would do, and left her without a word. 
He had vanished as mysteriously as he appeared ; in vain her eager 
eyes searched the wide expanse of park, and the long, straight lane 
before her, there was no living creature in sight, but the browzing cattle 
—no sound, but the fall of dead leaves, as they rustled drearily to the 
ground. A day or two of feverish expectation followed, but he appeared 
no more, and sadly this last hope faded and died. Still it was sweet to 
owe her life to him. 

Christmas came and passed. Mr. Laken could not get Mr. Melville’s 
rent, and no promises on his part of paying in a week’s time, or ot 
reporting the agent to Lord Westerleigh, prevented him from putting in 
a distress. 

“It shall be paid at the end of the week,” said Gertrude, for she had 
persuaded her mother to let her write to Mr. L’Estrange. “Can you 
not take my word ?” she added, indignantly. 

‘I don’t care for words, Miss Melville,” replied the agent. ‘“ You 
have five days, and the man will behave himself.” 

“ Very well,” said Gertrude, briefly ; and with that she put on her hat, 
and set off across the park. She was going to the house; she knew ' 
Lord Westerleigh had arrived the day before, and she believed a gentle- 
man would take the word of a lady. It was already dark when she rang 
the bell at the great door, but the sounding echoes stirred no feeling of 
awe or misgiving in her heart. A servant appeared, and she asked for 
Lord Westerleigh. The man was a stranger, and replied, simply, that 
‘““my lord was engaged.” 

‘‘ Then, I will wait until he is disengaged,” replied Gertrude. 

“But I don’t think my lord can see you at all to-night. You had 
better call again in the morning.” And he prepared to shut the door 
as he spoke. 

Gertrude was almost in a passion but controlled herself. 

“IT think he z/7 see me. Be kind enough to tell Lord Westerleigh 
that Miss Melville would be glad to speak to him for a few minutes.” 
As she made a step forward the light fell full upon her, and the dignity 
of her manner and appearance seemed suddenly to convince the man 
that he was speaking with a lady. He begged her pardon, and wanted 
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to show her into a room while he went with her message to his master, 
but Gertrude preferred remaining by the fire in the hall. In a minute 
or two he returned, requesting her to follow him, and she soon found 
herself in a small, comfortable room, lighted only by the fire. The 
walls and curtains were crimson, relieved by lace, and a few marble 
Statuettes ; the furniture and carpet were of the same colour, and the. 
warm fire-light glowed over everything. 

On the hearth, with his back to the fire, stood Lord Westerleigh ; a 
man with a fine, tall figure, but whose face she could not see. To" her 
surprise, he came forward with an out-stretched hand, when the servant 
lighting some candles on the table, revealed his face. Gertrude 
shrank foolishly back from the hand she was about to take, and found. 
herself face to face with David Gower. 

‘I beg your pardon,” she began, turning white to the lips. ‘It was. 
Lord Westerleigh I came to see.” 

Rather a mournful smile came to his lips as he put his hand behind 
him, and replied, “I thought you knew I was Lord Westerleigh-” 

“Lord Westerleigh !” repeated Gertrude, the blood rushing to her 
brow. ‘TI did not know it, indeed.” 

“Don’t apologize, Miss Melville. Will you shake hands with me 
now?” he said, holding out his hand again. 

“And gladly,” came from Gertrude’s full heart. 

He smiled, and taking her hand, said with his old kind voice, so that 
she could have knelt down and kissed his feet, ‘* And what can I do 
for you? ” : 

Tears rushed to,her eyes and she looked down to hide them, but he 
must have seen them, for he turned round, and stirred the fire to give 
her time. Then she told her story, with a red flush of shame on her 
brow. 

““ My father must leave, I know, and we must live differently ; but if 
you will tell Mr. Laken to take the man away, he shall have the money 
by the end of the week.” 

_ Lord Westerleigh did not reply at once; he walked backwards and 
orwards twice. 

‘“‘IT am so ashamed,” he said at length, “ that such a thing should have 
been done in my name. I will walk back with you, and set it right. I 
am very, very sorry.” | 

Gertrude made no reply. It was she who felt ashamed, for he whom 
she had called a ‘common farmer” was Lord Westerleigh, and far above 
her—so far that he had evidently quite forgotten any affection he might 
once have had for her, and a bitter pang was making itself felt in 
her heart as she saw in his calm, unembarrassed manner no sign of 
the love that had once been hers. 

So they walked back together through the dark evening. Not 
many words passed between them, and Gertrude, tried, to, realise that. 
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David Gower and Lord Westerleigh were one and the same person. She 
was wondering how it was they had heard nothing of the matter from 
the L’Estranges ; but then she remembered that they were still abroad, 
having gone at the end of the summer. In spite of his altered manner, 
she felt strangely happy walking once more by his side—so conscious of 
the charm of his protecting presence. 

The house-door stood open, and Mrs. Melville was peering into the 
darkness. 

“Gertrude! Is that you?” she called anxiously. Gertrude ran 
forward, and nestling up to her mother, murmured, “ Here is Lord 
Westerleigh, mamma; and he will take the man away.” And before 
Mrs. Melville could ask for an explanation, she rushed out of sight up 
to her own room, where a pent-up burst of tears would be restrained 
no longer. When they had exKausted themselves, she sat and listened 
for sounds below. For some time all was silent; then the drawing-room 
_ door opened, and she heard Lord Westerleigh and her father’s voices as 
they walked down the passage. A cordial “ good-night” closed the 
interview, and as the hall-door closed, Mrs. Melviile came upstairs into 
Gertrude’s dark room. 

“Ts it all right, mamma?” 

‘Yes, my dear—but how was it you never told us you had met Lord 
Westerleigh at your uncle’s ? ” | 

It was well for Gertrude the darkness hid her tell-tale cheeks. 

‘‘ Why, mamma, I never knew he was Lord Westerleigh until I saw 
him this evening. He was only Mr. Gower, you know.” 

‘‘T should have blamed you for going to him, if he Aad been a stranger 
Gertrude.” ds ; 

‘¢ But is he not kind and good?” She was so bold in the dark ! 

“Good and kind? indeed he is, God bless him,” replied Mrs. Mel- 
ville, earnestly. ‘‘ Your father is to begin painting his portrait 
immediately. He said he considered himself fortunate in finding an 
artist so near. He is going to have his house full of visitors soon, 
and he hopes I will go, and help him entertain them. Gh, Ger- 
trude !” said poor Mrs. Melville, with tears in her voice, ‘you cannot 
tell what it will be to me to go back once more into the society of my 
youth!” Gertrude’s arms were round her mother’s neck ; she felt very 
happy somehow. 

‘‘Dear mamma, I am so glad! You are too pretty never to be 
seen.” 

Mrs. Melville laughed, and kissed her. 

“How curiously things happen,” said Gertrude; but her mother did 
not answer, fora dim dream of a possible future was dawning on her 
mind. ° 

And now Gertrude’s life was changed—the silence was broken. There 
was a voice somewhere always singing to her inmost heart, an echo, 
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perhaps, of Lord Westerleigh’s few words of greeting, which were hers 
now two or three times a week, for he came to Mr. Melville’s house to 
sit for his portrait—he said he preferred it—and thus came across her 
now and then in her walks. Once or twice they nearly fell back into 
the old way of conversation, as when they used to ride side by side 
at Eden vale; but Lord Westerleigh always checked himself if they 
seemed to be drifting too far in that direction. His manner was most 
kind and friendly always, but his voice never once dropped into the 
tender tone of old; yet Gertrude was not unhappy, because he was 
present. 

His visitors arrived, and Mrs. Melville was much at the Hall. He 
apologized, as he said, for the trouble he was giving her, adding that he 
had a sister engaged now in attendance upon an invalid aunt, who in a 
few months, he hoped, would come to live with him and do the honours 
of his house. Gertrude and her father were also often invited, and 
about that time a rumour arose that Lord Westerleigh was about to 
take to himself a wife ; but which of those fair girls, who with their 
fathers, mothers, and brothers, had been his guests, was to be the 
future mistress of Westerleigh, Gertrude could not discover. But the 
truth of the report she never doubted, and in her mind it was confirmed 
one lovely Spring Sunday, when an old and a young lady appeared in 
the Hall pew. 

For who but his betrothed wife could that fair woman be, with 
the calm, sweet face, who sat, and stood, and knelt by Lord Wester- 
leigh’s side? Gertrude’s eyes sought hers with all her soul in them. 
‘ And who so fit to be his wife?” was her despairing comment. <A 
woman near to his own age, beautiful, dignified, with a sweet, intellectual 
face, grave and restful, the promise of a wise, gentle ruler of his house, 
and a guardian angel of his life. Gertrude’s eager, sorrowful face 
could scarcely escape the notice of her on whom it was fixed, and she 
saw her bend towards Lord Westerleigh when the service was over, 
evidently with an inquiry ; for he, half glancing at Gertrude, looked 
away with a brief reply. 

A slight lifting of the eyebrows, and then came a new light into 
those blue eyes that were such a match for David’s, while Gertrude 
slipped away shrinking and shivering under their gaze. 

She ran out into the woods that afternoon, for she wanted to find out 
how te bear her fate; she believed that was decided now, and dis- 
covered that the voice which had broken the silence, had been but the 
voice of hope telling a flattering tale. She was treading on blue hyacinths, 
crushing them ruthlessly, and plucking hawthorn blossoms indiscrimin- 
ately, as she walked, when suddenly she looked up as if by instinct, and 
saw the objects of her thoughts close at hand. She started on one side to 
get away through the trees, but Lord Westerleigh’s voice brought her to 
a stand-still. 
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‘‘Gertrude,”—(how strange, he had not called her that for many a 
day)—‘“‘ Gertrude, I want to introduce you to my sister.” 

His sister / 

The manner with which she received his communication did not 
escape Lord Westerleigh’s notice, although he was very far from 
attributing it to its true cause. The change of expression seemed to 
him to indicate extreme surprise ; and one day he asked her why. 

Miss Gower had gone away again for a time before coming to 
settle at Westerleigh for good. And one lovely evening in June Lord 
Westerleigh had strolled into the villa, and was standing with Gertrude 
at the drawing-room window. 

‘Why were you so astonished when I introduced my sister to you 
that Sunday ? ” he inquired. 

‘“‘ Because I never thought she was your sister,” replied Gertrude. 

‘Who, then, did you take her for?” he asked. 

‘‘Why—” said Gertrude quietly, “I thought she was the lady who 
was to be your wife.” . 

“My wife?” Lord Westerleigh’s broad brow contracted, and he 
bent his blue eyes sternly upon Gertrude’s unconscious face. She was 
gazing out into the fair twilight, but not so dreamily as a minute ago. 

“My wife?” he repeated, and the sternness of his voice recalled her 
attention. She looked up at him, and coloured slightly. 

‘What chance is there of that now?” he continued. “If any one 
had cared for humble David Gower, it would have been different ; but 
now rank and wealth are in the way, how shall I learn to believe 
that I might be loved for mysef?” 

It was scarcely the passing breeze that made Gertrude shiver from 
head to foot. 

“‘T don’t know,” she said through the pain his words had roused. 
‘Tf you cannot believe in any one, you will never know.” 

Hot and fast in the twilight tears were springing to her eyes. She 
had nearly turned round and rushed away, but his voice stopped her. 
He spoke very sorrowfully—“ I believed once.” 

Whether Gertrude would have thrown herself (figuratively) at his feet, 
and entreated him to believe again, it is impossible to say ; for the maid, 
opening the door, brought in the lamp ; upon which, Lord Westerleigh 
said ‘‘ Good-night” hastily, and went away. 

After that Gertrude was from home for some time visiting her 
mother’s friends, and when she returned found the L’Estranges at 
Westerleigh Park. An arrangement had been made in her absence— 
Mr. L’Estrange had discovered at last how things were, and Mr. 
Melville’s great desire to go to Italy ; therefore to Italy he had promised 
to send them, and start them fairly there. It was with a pang of despair 
that Gertrude first heard the news—and to go so soon, too! this was 
the end of September, and they were to go ina month’s time. But she 
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got over the despair, and came to the conclusion that, after all, she: 
should be happier, away from Lord Westerleigh, than continually ha- 
rassed by his presence ; for their intercourse with each other now had 
become distant and cold. Eva still joked her about him, and declared 
she could not understand it at all. 

‘‘For you know, Gertrude, you did care for each other.” 

‘“‘ And what if we did?” Gertrude asked bitterly. 

Eva gave her a scrutinizing glance, and was very much puzzled. 

‘Well, dear—never mind! you will see some one nicer abroad.” 

. That Gertrude might find some one there Mrs. L’Estrange happened 
casually to remark that evening in Lord Westerleigh’s presence. Mr. 
L’Esyrange “‘ hoped so,” and called his wife’s attention to a book he was 
examining. Then Eva turned to Lord Westerleigh, and said, in her off- 
hand, laughing way— 

‘You were her first love, you know !” 

“You flatter me, Miss L’Estrange,” he quietly replied ; but his colour 
changed. 

“‘T never flatter!” laughed Eva. 

“Can you be serious ?” he said, bending anxiously towards her. 

‘‘O, I never pledge myself to anything! Where is mamma going ?” 
And Eva, fearing to be questioned further, rose from her seat and left 
him. 

To-morrow the Melvilles were to leave Westerleigh. The October 
twilight was falling fast. Lord Westerleigh had been to bid them good- 
bye, and was gone. The last finishings of packing were over, and Mrs. 
Melville sat down to rest. 

‘‘T must see him once more,” said Gertrude to herself, as she hurried 
across the Park with an uncontrollable sob rising now and then in her 
throat. 

An old public path ran close by one side of the house—a gable end, 
jutting out by itself, and containing on its ground-floor Lord Wester- 
leigh’s own study. Laurels had been planted in front of the window 
to screen it from the footpath, and although the latter was now disused, 
the shrubs were still allowed to grow thick and tall. 

To this spot Gertrude hurried her steps. The evening was darkening, 
so there was no fear of discovery, and she hoped to catch one glimpse 
of his beloved face before the shutters were closed. With a beating 
heart, she opened the little gate, and gliding into the shelter of the 
laurels, glanced at the window. She was not disappointed—there, in 
the firelight, with his dog lying at his feet, sat Lord Westerleigh. But 
she had only time to observe that his face was buried in his hands, 
when the dog sprang towards the window with a growl. Gertrude grew 
cold with terror—escape was impossible, and discovery next to certain, 
for the dog, tearing at the window, refused to be quieted. Lord Wes- 
terleigh, who had followed him, now opened the glass-door, and the 
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animal rushed at the laurels. No sooner had he reached them, however, 
than his bark ceased, and he began to fawn, and wag his tail, knowing 
Gertrude well. She was cowering back into the shrubs—her face hidden 
in her hands. 

“Gertrude ! Can it be you?” asked a well known voice. “‘ What are 
you doing here ? ” 

Turning from him with a throbbing heart and burning cheeks, she 
told him the truth. 

“I only wanted to see you once more through the window, before I 
went away. You know we used to be friends.” 

He made no reply, but led her in, and closed the doors again. He 
felt she was trembling violently, but he did not ask her to sit down ; 
he let her stand beside him by the fire. The hopeful doubt he had 
aroused in his heart was satisfied now, and he was so happy that he 
could afford a joke. 

‘‘ But, Gertrude, I was once a ‘ common farmer.’”’ 

“OQ, don’t!” she cried ; “ don’t be so cruel now. Let us be friends, 
and say good-bye.” And she burst into tears. 

‘“‘ Say good-bye, little one ? Never again, my darling, never again !”’ 

And taking her in his arms, he held her there, as if indeed he never 
meant to let her go again. 

“OQ, David, David! do you believe me now?” said Gertrude, her 
voice smothered in his broad_breast ; “that I only said it because— 
because . 3 

He interrupted her tenderly. ‘ 

‘“‘ Never mind—because you /oved me, dearest. O, child, what a fool 
I have been!” 

She tried to answer, but he took it in the way he liked best. And 
she was silent in her full, deep joy, thinking it must be a dream to 
stand there in the red firelight with David’s arm to rest on. 

‘‘O, David,” she said at length, clinging to him ; “it cannot, cannot 
be true.” ‘ 

« Thank God, it is!” he murmured, as he raised the little wistful face 
to his and held it there. 

Once more, through the dar«nes3 they walked back across the Park, 
and presented themselves before the astonished eyes of Mr. and Mrs. 
Melville. . 

David was very abrupt. “You must stay another week,” he said, 
‘and leave me a wife.” 

They did so. And :.t the end of the week drove away to the station, 
leaving Gertrude and Lord Westerleigh at the church door. 

And quietly through the brown October woods— through the golden 
hight of Autumn days—with the full, sweet Spring-time of love in their 
hearts, the bride and bridegroom walked home, 
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MARY. 


PURE as new-fallen snow the virgin heart, 
That never gave or took a lover’s vow; 
That never knew love’s raptures and love’s strife ; 
Calm as her own young brow : 


Mary, what thoughts are yours, whose thoughts are free ; 
Whose fancy is not bound by tyrant chain— 
Chain none the less though it be hid with flow’rs ? 
Ah! must we ask in vain ? 


Your lips are smiling, and your clear grey eyes 
Look far away into the spirit-land. 
Will you not tell the visions that you see ? 
Should we not understand ? 


Scarcely, perhaps ; for passions blunt the sense : 
Our grosser ears might fail to catch the key 
To which the music of your life is set 
In tender melody. 


Our grosser eyes, perchance, would blindly miss, 
In yonder world, half of the fairy show— 
The subtler shades ’midst all the rainbow tints 
And strange ethereal glow. 


Yet something we may guess. Your cloudless brow, 
And smile as tranquil as the moon’s soft beams, 
Tell us, as tell your placid eyes, that you 
Are happy in your dreams :— 


Dreams surely of things beautiful and high ; 
Better and nobler than to man are giv’n ; 
So pure and fair that they can only find 
Their prototypes in heav’n : 


Dreams where se/f is not all; where sacrifice 
Is simple, because each is bound in each : 
Dreams where the dew is still upon the grass ; 

The bloom upon the peach— 


Where love is something more than fond desire ; 
Where friendship lives for ever, warm and true ; 
Where a//Z may win the lofty golden goal, 
" For ever kept in view ; 


Where No, we will no longer strive to tread 
Your airy path ; to see the sights you see : 
But leave you to your sweet unconscious self, 
“In maiden meditation fancy free.” 
EMMA RHODES. 
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THE MAJOR’S DAUGHTER. 
By the Author of ‘* East LYNNE.” 


PRETTY white country house stood in its garden; a smooth 
A green lawn in front of it, dotted with flowers. It was the 
residence of Major Piper. 

The August sun, travelling westward, shed its beams on this pleasant 
dwelling ; and on an upper servant of middle age, who had come to 
the door, and was standing in the attitude of listening, her hand 
shading her eyes as she gazed towards the road. 

“Here she comes!” muttered the woman at length, drerping her 
hand. “And may the Lord soften the tidings to her!” 

A luggage-laden fly was turning in at the gate, one young lady seated 
inside it : a graceful, bright girl of seventeen, with a sweet countenance, 
luminous brown eyes, and chestnut hair. Before the fly had well 
stopped, she flung the door open, sprang out, and took both hands of 
the woman lovingly in hers. 

‘Oh Day, Day! how glad I am to see you !” 

‘* Bless your dear face, Miss Laura !” 

‘‘And where’s papa ?—and why did he not come to meet me at the 
station as usual ?” asked the young lady, who was Major Piper’s only 
child. Mrs. Piper had died three years before. 

“Well he—he was busy, Miss Laura,” replied the servant, with un- 
easy evasiveness. “ And now he has just stepped out; but he won’t be 
long. You come up to your room, dear.” 

Another servant had appeared to help the driver with the boxes. 
Laura ran up the stairs, and was about to enter her own room, when 
Day interposed. 

“Not there, Miss Laura. Your room, this time, is to be higher 
““Why, Day! What’s that for?” 

“Til show it you,” said Day evasively ; and made a kind of run for 
the upper stairs. Just then the chamber door was opened, and a 
French nurse and two children appeared at it, one of them in arms. 
Laura stared in blank amazement, and hastened after Day to know the 
meaning of it all. . 

Ah, it was a pitiful tale the faithful woman had to tell! She had 
been Laura’s nurse, and she felt it keenly. Major Piper, going over to 
Boulogne-sur-Mer to while away the time, which hung somewhat 
heavily on his hands in the absence of his child at school—he had 
sold out of Her Majesty’s service some years before—fell in there with 
2 Mrs. Fitztophet, a fascinating widow. The Major was simple-hearted, 
single-minded ; rather weak, in fact, easily swayed, and unsugpicious 


up 
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as the day. She was clever, crafty, designing ; and the poor Major feli 
into her toils, and was secured. The marriage took place, and the 
Major had just brought her home. This was the news that Day had to 
' break to Laura: the Major had gone out purposely, and deputed Day 
to do it. 

Mrs. Fitztophet had seven children : but the Major had thought she 
had but two; the other five, away at nurse or school, turned up after 
the marriage. Some of them had come home with the bride, and they 
had taken Laura’s own chamber for a nursery. The Major had also 
believed Mrs. Fitztophet to be a woman of substance, for she lived 
expensively ; but on her marriage with him, her income lapsed to her 
children. All she then had was less than a hundred a year; and what 
sum the trustees might choose to allow her for those of her children who 
were not at school. The Major did not deceive Aer. He told her 
candidly that all his income (about six hundred a year) was derived 
from his former wife, and it would of course descend to his daughter. 
Of course, assented the amiable widow: but she had taken care to get all 
particulars out of the unsuspicious Major ; and she knew that the money 
was at his disposal to bequeath to whom he would ; for his wife, fully 
confiding in him, believing that their daughter’s and her interests were 
secure in his hands, had made no will. It was this news—the fact ot 
the second marriage and of the second family—that Day had to break 
to her young lady. : 

The shock to Laura was dreadful. Her first thought, arising out of 
her mind’s general bewilderment, was of her mother. Dead though 
she was, it seemed like an outrage upon her that another should be 
brought home to fill her place. Laura had keen affections; she was 
refined and sensitive, and during these first moments she thought that 
she would rather have died than heard it. She did not betray this to 
Day ; she stood quiet, calm, silent: those who feel the deepest show it 
least. But for her utterly pale face and quivering lips, Day might have 
supposed her young lady to be indifferent. | 

‘You need not wait, Day,” she said in a low tone. “I will be down 
presently.”’ 

Left alone, the door bolted, the unhappy girl gave the reins to her 
bitter mortification and grief. It seemed to her that she could have 
borne any evil better than this. Ardently attached to her father, as 
was he to her, it seemed to her that he had thrown her off utterly. 
Every now and then she fancied it could not be true; that she must 
awake and find it a dream. 

‘¢ How shall I bear it?” she wondered, with a catching sob. ‘I 
must bear it. I shall have to be patient and humble: and I know I 
cannot always be so unless God helps me. Perhaps He will.” Sud- 
denly there came into her mind a verse that she had heard read in 
the Lesson on one of the Saints’ Days. 
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‘Aly son, of thou come to serve the Lord, prepare thy soul for tempte- 
tion. Set thine heart aright, and constantly endure, and make not haste in 
“ime of trouble.” 

Laura came out of her room presently, a cool muslin dress on, her 
face calm, her pretty chestnut hair smooth and bright. She met them ia 
the hall. Her father, a rather tall, spare man of light complexion and 
irresolute countenance, kissed her in silence. Mrs. Piper had black 
hair and eyes, a high colour, and an imposing manner. 

“This is your new mamma, Laura,” spoke the Major. ‘ And your 
sister—Cecily.” 

Laura found herself clasped to the bosom of her new mamma, and fek 
some loud kisses on her face. Extricating herself gently, she turned 
to the young lady, a dark and rather pretty girl about her own age, 
and showy as her mother. 

‘‘T see we shall be the best of friends, my sweet Laura, 
Piper. 

Whatever surprises may have come upon Major Piper after his 
marriage, he took them good-naturedly. His new wife was all-in-allk 
to him just now, and he really seemed to be looking at things through 
rose-coloured glasses. 

“T took the step chiefly for your benefit, Laura, my dear one,” 
spoke he, the only time he said a word to her on the subject. “In 
another year or so, when grown up, you would have felt so greatly the 
need of a mother.” 

Laura caught up her breath with a sobbing sigh, and it was her only 
answer. The child had so looked forward to the time when she should 
be at home for good with her dear father ; when they should be all the 
world to one another ! 


” 


spoke Mrs. 


The well furnished drawing-room of a house in one of the London 
squares was ablaze with gas and fire. Mrs. Piper sat back in a chair, 
holding a small hand-screen before her face; Major Piper dozed on the 
other side the hearth. Cecily and Kate Fitztophet, two handsome, high- 
coloured, and very. showy girls, were reading. Laura looked like a 
delicate lily beside them, her sweet face lovely, her eyes soft and 
winning. e 

Seven years had gone by. ‘They lived in this London house now, 
and Laura had to make herself useful in it. The two Miss Fitztophets 
could dress, and dance, and go abroad at will; Laura must be occu- 
pied for the general benefit. The Fitztophet sons, three of them, were 
out in the world; the two youngest children, Doll and Bobby, were at 
home, and Laura taught them. Now and again Laura would look back 
at her girlhood’s fondly cherished hopes of life; when she saw how 
they had been fulfilled she had dire need of that patience that she had 
set herself out to exercise. The Major seemed not to, observecthe dis- 
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parity of treatment: his daughter made almost a servant, his step- 
daughters flourishing in Society’s air: at any rate he did not hinder it. 
He was only a reed in his wife’s hands. 

“Dear me! I think I was dropping asleep!” he exclaimed, starting 
- out of his nap. ‘ How quiet you all are! Laura, go and sing a song.” 

She put down the strip of cambric she was hemming, went to the 
piano, and began a French song that the Major was very fond of. 
There was one thing that Mrs. Piper could not take from Laura—her 
education. It had been very superior indeed. Before the song was 
ever, the door opened and a servant ushered in a guest. 

“ Mr. Grame.” 

Mr. Grame came in: a good-looking man of thirty, with a sensible 
face, broad brow of intellect, and gentlemanly bearing. Some twelve 
months before, when Master Bobby was attacked with scarlatina, Mr. 
Grame, recently established in practice in the vicinity, was called in to 
attend him. Bobby came out of the disorder triumphantly ; Dolly 
also ; and Mr. Grame had been intimate with the family since. Mrs. 
Piper liked him extremely, and she believed he was looking after 
Cecily. Regarding him as a rising man, she considered that Cecily 
might do worse: Cecily for some long while past had been encouraging 
the attentions of a middle-aged knight, with whom they were also 
intimate. But Sir Knight did not come forward with a proposal. She 
grew impatient, and turned her thoughts on Mr. Grame, wisely decid- 
ing that a young doctor in the hand was worth more than a knight in 
the bush. But she had not secured the doctor yet. 

‘‘You are quite a stranger,” said Mrs. Piper, rising and welcoming 
him with warmth. “I don’t think you have been here these two days.” 

‘“‘T do not think I have,’ he replied with a pleasant laugh. “1 have 
been much occupied.” 

‘‘Profitably occupied, I trust—taking fees from new patients,” she 
said, half hopefully, half jestingly, as he shook hands with the rest, and 
approached Laura last. 

Amid the bustle that arose on his entrance, Laura’s voice had died away 
to silence. Her hands trembled, the rose-flush of love suffused her 
face; a thrill of the sweetest rapture stirred her heart. For it was Zaura 
who induced the young doctor's visits, not Cecily : they were all-in-all 
to each other, and many a stolen love passage had passed between them. 
Mr. Grame knew nothing of Cecily’s aspirations; he believed every 
body must see where his hopes were given, and he would have asked 
formally for Laura long ago had his income justified it. 

‘Very profitably,” he replied, touching Laura’s hand. She had not 
turned round. There was a beaming look of hope in his eyes as they 
rested on hers. Laura went back to her seat and took up her work. 

‘You are busy, as tsual!” cried Mr. Grame, as he stood by her. 
“‘ That strip looks like a surgeon's bandage.” 
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“Te is a frill for Bobby,” she said, with one of her sweet smiles. 

At that moment the tea came in, causing another stir. Mr. Grame 
contrived that it should cover a few whispered words. 

“Can you be down stairs when I leave, Laura—at half-past nine? 
I want to speak to you.” 

She answered him with a look. Mrs. Piper chanced to see it, and 
her voice rung out harshly—‘‘ Laura! do you not see that the tea waits >? 
Go and make it.” 

She was in the room below to time—a small study dedicated to the 
children’s lessons. When Mr. Grame entered, Laura had Bobby’s slate 
in her hand, correctinz his exercise. 

““T have got the place, Laura,” he began—speaking of a post at one 
of the hospitals that he had been trying for. ‘Put that slate down, my 
darling.” 

‘‘ Bobby is so careless!” she cried, her face flushing crimson, her 
fingers trembling—for she had a suspicion of what he might be going 
to say. 

“IT know he is. I want to take you out of this house of worry, 

where you have more to do than you ought. The salary is a hundred 
- a year, Laura, and Iam making by my practice about two hundred 
and fifty ; that’s three hundred and fifty in all. Shall you be afraid to 
try it?” 

She made no answer ; only looked down and played with her watch- 
chain, the dimples showing themselves about her mouth: 

‘‘Only three hundred and fifty as yet,” he repeated. “ Not much of 
a sum, I know, but I hope it will get larger with every year. Shall we 
risk it together, Laura ?—shall you be afraid to come to me?” 

‘*T shall think it riches,” she whispered. 

Mr. Grame came in the morning to lay his proposals before Major 
Piper. The Major accept@d them. As to the smallness of the income, 
he observed, that was their affair, and no doubt it would increase. 
Laura was called into the room; and the Major, whose feelings had 
always been easily moved, burst into tears as he gave them his blessing. 

‘Laura will bring no money with her at present, Mr. Grame.” 

*‘T did not ask the question, sir,” replied the doctor, with a smile. 

“At my death, why, of course—of course—things will be—will be 
arranged,” added the Major, with considerable hesitation. ‘“ Laura will 
inherit a fair income then.”, 

‘‘T shall have six hundred a year,” whispered Laura, in the few 
moments she and her lover were alone together after the interview. 

‘‘ Six hundred a year!” echoed Mr. Grame, in utter surprise. For 
he had never heard or known that Laura had any fortune at all. In 
fact, he had been led, rather, to infer the contrary. Mrs. Piper had 
occasionally alluded to the “independent income of her dear girls; so 
different from poor Laura.” 
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‘Tt is my own money,” continued unconscious Laura to Mr. Grame, 
‘it came to me from my mother. Papa enjoys it during his life.” 

She spoke in accordance with her assured belief. But, now, what was 
the real state of the case? The half of Laura’s money was already 
demised to Mrs. Piper. Mrs. Piper had not thought it policy to try for 
the whole of it at once; but she intended to do that later. 

The Italians have a proverb: Miele in bocca, guarda la borsa:”’ 
but Mrs. Piper had decidedly not honey in /er mouth, when she heard 
of the new engagement, though she meant to save the purse. To find 
that Laura was the object of the young doctor’s visits to the house— 
Laura, and not Cecily !—took her entirely by surprise, and the surprise 
was nota pleasant one. It inflicted mortification on herself and Cecily; 
it might involve goodness alone knew what complication in regard to 
money matters: for Major Piper was getting, as she broadly put 
it, more soft than ever, and might perhaps be drawn into making them 
some allowance. So Mrs. Piper, taking the rule and the reins into her 
own hands, as though she were the head and master of the house, and 
went in wholesale for the “ nights of women,”’ quietly issued her edict 
for the cancelling of the engagement, and forbid it to be. She told 
Laura that the absurd thing was at an end utterly; she conveyed the 
same intimation to William Grame by letter, and forbade him the 
house. 

Mrs. Piper was not one of those people who can be rebelled against. 
Her will was law. The Major bowed down to it, and in his miserable 
vacillation confirmed what she said. He told the engaged lovers that 
he had consented too hastily ; that upon reflection, he found that their 
marriage would be a mistake, and that he rescinded the consent 
Laura would not marry in disobedience, and there it was. 

For some weeks the house was in this unhappy state. Laura treated 
as though she were some sinful culprit, put upon, harshly spoken to, 
worked harder than ever; Mrs. Piper resolute ; the Major torn and 
tormented with conflict. He did not dare to oppose his wife: but he 
could not bear to see Laura’s unhappiness, and her-wan face. Mr. 
Grame came to the rescue. He obtained a private interview with 
Laura and begged her to emancipate herself from the misery, and 
become his wife in spite of them. 

“It will be no sin, Laura; and, as I look upon it, no disobedience,” 
he urged. ‘‘ Your father welcomed the marriage for you; he gave us 
his blessing; and the opposition to it does not proceed from him, but 
from his wife. You owe no duty to her.” 

It was a sore temptation! The prospect of going to happiness 
out of that house of servitude and sorrow. But Laura had never been 
undutiful yet—and she loved her father. 

“Let me talk to him once more, William,” she said. ‘I cannot 
marry in opposition to Aim.” 
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It chanced that that self-same night an opportunity was afforded. 
Mrs. Piper and her daughter went to some evening gathering, and the 
Major was unable to attend them. He sat, instead, over his bed-room 
fire, his feet in the fender, his head in some flannel garment of his wife’s, 
and swallowing down quarts of gruel—for he had taken cold. Laura 
quietly told him what Mr. Grame was urging, suppressing her emotion 
as she best could. The poor, weak Major, loving this child of his 
beyond all earthly things, held her hand as he listened. 

‘What have I done, papa, that this blight should be thrown upon 
my life?” she asked, with a rising sob. ‘If it were your will that we 
should not marry, I would not say a word ; I would bow to it: but it 
isnot. Oh! how different all would have been for me had mamma 
lived !” : 

His hand shook as he pressed hers, This semi-reproach was, of all 
things, most grievous to the Major. It came home to him: he felt its 
truth. 

‘“‘T shall be twenty-five next year, papa. I am getting older day 
by day. One only happiness has fallen into my later life—the love of 
William Grame and the expectancy of being his wife. Oh, do not, 
do not take it from me!” 

“ Hush, child !—if you begin to sob, I shall sob too; and Iam so 
shaky and ill this evening. Look here: you and he must do it of your- 
selves, as he suggests. Get married without me, you know.” 

**And you—you will sanction it, dear papa!” she cried, her eyes 
moist with tears, her voice eager with thankfulness. 

‘“‘ Ay, I'll sanction it, child. And give you both my blessing from 
my heart; and J hope he’ll take good care of you. But you must never 
betray this, Laura: it must lie between you and me and him.” 

And one morning in the early Spring, Laura Piper went out of the 
house as though about to take a walk, and at the church door met 
Mr. Grame, who was accompanied by his brother and his sister. 

Madam rose up in indignation when the news was carried home 
—Laura Piper had become Laura Grame. Major Piper shut himself 
up, and trembled uncommonly. For appearance’ sake he railed a 
little at his daughter; but his wife did not suspect that private trea- 
son of his, then or later. 

She did not forgive Laura; her bitterness against her was intense. 
The marriage she never would forgive as long as time should last ; 
and the domestic affairs were all at sixes and sevens without Laura 
to control them, and Dolland Bobby ran wild. Never an hour of a 
day passed that she was not dinning Laura’s iniquity into the Major’s 
ears. Yielding, weak, vacillating, Major Piper began to veer round 
to her opinions. He avowed that Laura wes ungrateful and wicked ; 
and he mentally told himself that it was unpardonably crafty of her 

o get over him that night when he was sufiering, and cause him to 
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say what he did say. In the reaction of feeling he went wholly 
over to Mrs. Piper, and wrote a stern epistle to Laura and Mr. Grame, 
casting them off for ever, even forbidding them to dare to address 
him, did they by accidental chance meet out of doors. And his last 
final act was to be beguiled into accompanying his wife to a new 
solicitor’s, one Mr. Pye, and give instructions for a fresh will, leaving 
her all he possessed. 
Ah, what injustice takes place in the world! But for heaven above 

to fly to for appeal and comfort, I don’t know what some of us would 
do when it falls upon us. 


Five years rolled away. For the first three of those years Mr. Grame 
and his wife had been completely happy, both in themselves and in 
their circumstances. Children were born to them; his practice in- 
creased ; and he hoped he might in time be renowned as one of London's 
eminent surgeons. Major and Mrs. Piper had entirely flung them off; 
if by some accidental chance, as the Major had expressed it in his letter, 
they met in the street, they passed as strangers. ‘That was Laura’s sole 
cause of grief: it was terrible fo her to be held at variance by her 
father. 

At the beginning of the fourth year a great misfortune fell on Mr. 
Grame. He was seized with rheumatic fever. It was not at all a 
common case, but dangerous, prolonged, and difficult. After months 
and months of acute suffering, he rose from his bed partially helpless, 
quite unable to pursue his profession. When he could begin to take it 
up again, even in a small degree, the second year from the time of his 
seizure was passing. 

And how had they been supported? Looking back, Laura could 
scarcely tell; save that it had been by herself; her own exertions had 
supplied their daily wants. ,When any extra and pressing need occurred 
that she was unable to meet, something out of the house had been 
parted with. The furniture had not been superfluous in quantity or 
quality at first: 1t was very scanty now. Lessons in music, in French, 
in drawing, she gave—in anything, in short, that she could find pupils 
for; and by that means she obtained sufficient money to keep the wolf 
from the door. They had retained their home. To give up that would 
be the worst of all. Mr. Grame had been known there before: and 
when he could resume practice people might come back again. But it 
had altogether been a struggle and a trial, the full depth of which none 
but themselves had known ; none ever would know. Even now, though 
Mr. Grame was, so to say, recovered, and waiting for patients, the battle 
with poverty raged fiercely ; and Laura believed that in the end the 
house must be given up. Or, rather, that it would give up them. 

One great comfort had arisen for her. In the darkest trials there 

generally steals in some gleam of sunshine. When Mr. Grame_was at the 
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worst, and Laura nearly beside herself with the weight that lay upon her 
—the daily teaching, the care of her husband, the care of her children, 
the insolence of the one young servant-maid, whom alone she could keep, 
and scarcely dared do that—she received a visit from the old servant, 
Day. Day had left Major Piper’s service soon after his new wife 
entered it, but she had never lost sight of the family; and she now 
came to Mrs. Grame in her affliction. ‘I have come to stay with you, 
Miss Laura,” she said, coolly taking off her bonnet and cloak, “TI shall 
not go away again till I see you through your trouble.” And Day was 
there still, the prop and stay of everything ; a wonderful help and com- 
fort to Laura; and mortally offended if the subject of wages was 
hinted at. 

But to get up a practice after once losing it is a work of time. 
Laura taught, and strove, and economised ; but debt was gaining upon 
them. 

They sat one morning at breakfast together, they and their two elder, 
children : the baby, a year old, was somewhere with Day. They were 
eating dry toast and had weak tea; the little ones something that was 
called ‘‘sop:” bread soaked in hot water and some milk and sugar 
added to it. lLaura’s tears were dropping. When the heart and spirit 
have long been depressed, a slight accession of trouble will cause the 
grief to overflow. On the table lay an open letter from the landlord’s 
agent: stating that unless the rent was paid within a week, he should be 
compelled to take steps to enforce it. They both knew what that meant. 

“Don’t distress yourself, Laura,” said Mr. Grame. “That will do 
no good. Eat your breakfast.”’ 

‘“T can’t eat. It may be the end of everything,” she went on. 
‘‘ Practice is beginning to come back now, and if you have to go to some 
obscure place you will never get one up again.” 

He knew it was as she said. Almost life and death, as it seemed to 
him, hung on his being able to retain this house. 

‘‘ William, I don’t believe Sir Edward would press you for the rent 
if he knew the circumstances of the case. I believe he would give you 
time. Agents are always difficult to deal with : exacting the uttermost 
farthing.” 

“The agent has not been inconsiderate, Laura. He has let the 
rent run longer than could have beenexpected. But I do believe that, 
to remain on here, is my only chance of getting up in the world 
again.” 

‘‘ And how could we get more furniture, if we lost this?”’ she asked 
in a voice of pain. ‘‘ Willie, my little dear, there is no more sop: you 
have had your share.” 

Mr. Grame handed his last bit of toast to the boy: a bright little 
fellow, with long fair curls. He had no more appetite than his wife 
this morning. 
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“‘ Me, too: me toast, too,” struck in the other little one. And Laura 
gave over to him the piece she was trying to eat. 

At nine o’clock she went out to give music lessons at a school, the 
musical teaching of which she had obtained. When returning home at 
twelve, she, in passing hastily round the sharp corner of a street, ran 
against her father. This was the first time they had met thus closely. . 
Each stopped involuntarily ; and their hands, perhaps involuntarily 
also, went out to each other. 

€é Papa ! ” 

‘* Laura !” 

“‘ It seems as though we had met on purpose!” thought Laura, in 
quite a glow of hope. For on and off, throughout the morning—nay, 
throughout many a morning and day past—had the idea been floating 
in her mind that, if she could dare to see her father, he perhaps might 
aid them in their dire strait. 

“You are much changed, Laura!” 

““Yes I know it, papa. Trouble has changed me. For these two 
years past I have had nothing else but trouble.” 

“It was an unfortunate marriage, that of yours. If you had but. 
been content to be said, Laura!” 

‘“* Papa—you know—you sanctioned it.” 

‘Hush, child. I was very foolish, I fear ; and I—I repented of it 
afterwards. Why did you take advantage of my error?” 

‘You have changed too, papa,” she said, quitting the unsatisfactory 
subject—for his after conduct in regard to it had vexed her cruelly at 
the time and vexed her still. “You do not look well.” 

‘“‘T am getting old, you see, child. I shall be sixty-six this year. 
Age tells upon most of us.” 

She might well say he was changed! The once tall upright form 
was now drooping and painfully thin, seeming to have no more strength 
left in it than a thread-paper. 

“Tt all lies in my legs,” remarked the Major. ‘‘ They'll hardly carry 
me; they give way under me sometimes. I had an attack of gout, 
Laura, some months ago, and it seemed to settle in my legs. But for 
this stick, I could not get along.” 

He pointed to the stout stick in his left hand. The other hand 
still held Laura’s. In his glance as he regarded her, in his voice as he 
spoke to her there was a clinging tenderness, sufficient to prove that 
she was very dear to him still. 

‘“‘Grame has been ill; has he not?” 

“Very ill, papa; at one time I thought ill unto death. Until 
recently, he has not been able to exercise his profession for nearly 
two years. And the post he held at the hospital had to be given up.” 

The blue eyes of Major Piper, weak and watery eyes now, were 
gazing at Laura. ‘‘ How have you lived?” he asked. 
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‘‘T have given lessons,” she faintly answered, the reminiscence of 
their struggles bringing a sickness to her spirit. ‘‘It has but just kept 
us from starving, papa. I have three children.” 

‘* Poor Laura! poor Laura ”’ he murmured in pitiful sympathy. 

“The worst struggle of all is setting-in now. William is resuming 
his practice: he has quite recovered, though is not yet very strong. He 
has not things to make him strong,” she passionately added : “ good 
nourishment, ease of mind. Our great fear now is that we shall not be 
able to maintain a position—to remain in our home, in fact ; and that 
is necessary if William is ever to rise again.” 

+‘ There's trouble everywhere, I think,” cried the Major dreamily. 

‘** J—I was thinking—that perhaps you might help us, papa,” she 
went on, with a catching up of the breath. “I was thinking of it before 
I met you. A good deal of rent is owing ; and we are to be turned into 
the streets if we cannot pay it this week. Could we find part of it, 
say thirty pounds, or forty, they would, I am nearly sure, wait for the 
rest: they have already been considerate. And William feels con- 
vinced that in another year or so, if we can but tide that over, we shall 
be, with God’s help, straight again.” 

‘“‘T have nothing for myself,” spoke the Major, in a flurry, as he 
<diropped her hand. . 

‘We don’t mind privation, papa; we can put up with that cheer- 
fully, if we may but stay in our home. It is the one chance left.” 

‘“‘ Privation !”’ repeated the Major, whose ideas were rather foggy 
upon the subject. ‘‘ You don’t look as though you lived plentifully, 
Laura. Have you had any breakfast this morning ?” 

“We had tea and dry toast : we cannot always afford butter. But all 
that is nothing, if we can but live in hopes that things will brighten. 
Oh, papa, if you would but help us with the rent !” 

“‘T have not a pound at my command ; I have hardly a shilling,” he 
replied, in a shaky voice, as he laid his hand upon her arm to enforce 
the truth of the words. ‘There are so many outgoings at home, 
child ; so many! I don’t know how she makes both ends meet ”— 
alluding to Mrs. Piper. 

‘“You cannot tell what our struggle has been, papa,” said Laura, 
imploringly. ‘Oh, if you could but doa little for mein this great 
need! I am your only child, papa, and you used to love me very 
dearly. What shall I do, I and my little children, when we are turned 
from our home ?” 

“ But I can’t; I can’t, Laura. I would if I could. My dear, I'd 
leke to pay everything you owe, and set William on his legs again; but 
Ican’t do it. I have no more power to help you, Laura, than has 
that ragged boy, playing marbles in the street.” 

She sighed deeply: she saw how it was ; that he had really not the 

ability to aid her; and the one fluttering, dozbtful hope was gone. 
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She had no one else to apply to now. The whole world lay around 
her, but she stood in it friendless and helpless. 

“T heard, papa, that I was never to have anything more from you 
again,” she resumed, willing to know the worst in all ways. “Is it true ?” 

‘‘Ts what true?” repeated Major Piper. 

‘That you have made a fresh will and left my name out of it.” 

The Major’s countenance took a most uncomfortable aspect. His 
brow went into wrinkles; he seemed not to know where to put his 
gaze. But of answer he madenone. That one act of his, the willing 
away Laura’s money, often pricked his conscience: he never thought 
of it without shame. Laura waited for him to speak: the rumour, 
that it was so, had reached her ears a long while ago. 

‘You see, Laura, when you went away and got married, Mrs. Piper 
said you did not deserve to inherit money ; and I—I thought so too.” 

‘The money was my own mother’s, papa.” 

““Ay—yes. Well, good-bye, Laura. The world’s full of per- 
plexities.” 

Clasping her hand, he walked away as swiftly as his weak legs would 
carry him, a great pain at his heart. Laura dragged herself wearily 
home. She knew the worst now. Her money had gone from her. 

That same night when she and her husband were sitting together 
alone, she told him what had occurred. There was no hope of help 
from her father. Mr. Grame said he had never, himself, thought of 
any help from that quarter. When a man was under the hands of 
such a woman as Mrs. Piper, he had neither will nor property of his 
own. 

‘“* But, to covet my money !—to cause it to pass to her when papa 
shall be gone! /s it right, William ?” 

“It is wrong in the sight of heaven and of man,” emphatically 
pronounced Mr. Grame. ‘And, mark me, Laura! it will do neither 
her nor hers good, whoever lives to see it. Ill-gotten money never 
brings a blessing with it. Do not let it vex you, my dear. Things 
will come round.” 

Mr. Grame seemed to take the matter coolly and to be making light 
of untoward prospects generally—of the needed rent, of the prolonged 
struggles, of the lack of patients, of everything. Laura left him 
whistling a popular tune. But later, when she re-entered the room un- 
expectedly, she found him buried in gloom. He did not hear her 
come in, and she saw him as he was: the brow heavy with trouble, the 
relaxed hands hanging down, the lines of the face worn with perplexity; 
all suggestive of despair. 

“Oh, William, don’t!” she cried in alarm. “Don’t you lose hope! 
That would be the worst of all.” | 

‘I was only thinking,” said Mr. Grame. 

“Things zz// come round,” she added, repeating the words he 
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had used not long before; “I know they will, if we do but trust in 
God.” : 

The great difficulty was, of course, the rent. Mr. Grame had no 
more means of getting -it up then, or the half, or quarter of it, 
than a pump has of yielding wine. But that difficulty was tided over. 
Stimulated perhaps by a remark Laura had made, he plucked up face 
and courage, and went, a petitioning beggar, to the head landlord, Sir 
Edward Stuart: an old gentleman who was not wont to be troubled 
with business matters, and who granted him an interview with difficulty. 

Mr. Grame, sitting opposite to Sir Edward in the handsome room, 
warm with its glowing fire, redolent of ease and comfort, laid his case 
before him. He spoke of his once rising practice and hopeful pro- 
spects ; of his long and damaging illness, that had blighted them ; of 
how they had, through his wife’s exertions, struggled on and maintained 
their home ; he told of the few patients beginning by degrees to come 
back to him, and of how he did hope and believe that he should be 
able to redeem all yet, if he might but retain that home, where he was 
known: if they went forth from it, he had no possible means of 
procuring another. He said all this, and he asked if that one sole 
stumbling block, the back rent, might go on for another year. 

Sir Edward, a little gentleman in a grey wig, felt quite uncomfortable. 
The words of the petitioner were so earnest, his voice and even his 
manner so full of ill-suppressed emotion, his tale so pitiful: and Sir 
Edward was not accustomed to be brought into personal contact with 
these histories of distress. 

“T might lose the rent that is owing, after all, sir, you see,” he 
observed. ‘And another year’s added on to it.” 

“T trust in heaven you would not!” spoke Mr. Grame, with a kind 
of shiver, as he mentally realized the possibility. ‘I could but come 
and ask you, Sir Edward. It is my only chance.” 

‘Well, you may take it,” said Sir Edward, after a pause. ‘I don’t 
like to be the means of turning people from their houses, sir, though 
they are mine. I am getting old, you perceive ; and I’d not like to 
have to think of it on my death-bed.” 

Mr. Grame went home with a heart as light as a feather. And 
there he found a note inviting him to meet the great Mr. Paget in 
consultation on the morrow. For a moment his face lost all its care. 

‘‘ Laura, I think I shall really get on now.” 


It was summer weather. Gaiety reigned at Major Piper’s. Miss 
Fitztophet was at last going to make a grand match: a yellow gentle- 
man from India, who was fifteenth cousin to a lord and had a mine of 
guineas as yellow as himself. Preparations for the marriage were in 
active process, and the Major was not looked after quite as closely as 
usual. 
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Major Piper had said to his daughter, during that morning’s accidental 
meeting, that his legs sometimes gave way under him. Whether the 
interview with her unnerved what little strength the legs possessed, 
certain it was, that he fell on the steps of his house as he was entering 
it, and injured himself rather severely. For some weeks he was a 
prisoner to his room; and during that confinement other symptoms 
manifested themselves that served to show his life would not be a pro- 
longed one. He had ample leisure to reflect on many uncomfortable 
things connected with the past ; and a vivid remorse for his unkind 
treatment of his daughter set in. Above all, that one unjust and cruel 
act, the willing away her own money from her, tormented his mind 
perpetually. 

“What a fine Spring day it is!” cried his wife to him, one day 
that she came up, and found him seated at the open window: for she 
made a point of being kind and civil to him. 

“ Ay,” he replied. ‘It 1s the last Spring I shall see.” 

‘‘ Nonsense,” said Mrs. Piper. She knew, perhaps better than he, 
that he could not live to see another; but it lay not in her policy to 
let Aim know it. “Don’t you trouble yourself with that idea, 
Major.” 

“Tt doesn’t trouble me. At least, it would not if I had always done 
what I ought to do. I am thinking of poor Laura.” 

Mrs. Piper, putting on a shawl at the moment, let it slip from her 
shoulders, and turned to face him, waiting for more. 

‘The money is Laura’s,” he went on—but in his better health and 
without this fear of death upon him, he had never dared to say it. ‘In 
justice she ought to have it when Iam gone. Or—well—say the half 
of it.” 

“TI do think you are demented!” exclaimed Mrs. Piper, after a stare 
and a pause. ‘“‘ Laura’s money !—that ungrateful, brazen girl, who could 
throw you off, and run away from her home! The money is yours, 
Major Piper; always has been yours: and it will be mine after you.” 

“Tt was Laura’s mother’s, you know. My first wife’s.” 

“Tam your wife now, Major, and have been for many a year. It is 
your duty to provide for me.” 

“And they are so badly off,” went on the Major; thinking otf 
Laura’s troubles. ‘He has been ill and has lost his practice. They 
have to eat dry bread.” 

‘Where have you learmt all this? What has put it into your head ? ” 

‘“T met Laura the last day I was out, and she told me, She asked 
me how her money was left: I was never more ashamed than when I 
answered her.” 

‘Oh, indeed !” said Mrs. Piper. ‘ Well, she will not get the chance 
of worrying you again, so don’t let it disturb you.” 

She spoke with the calm equanimity of a woman who knows she 
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holds the game in her own hands. For was not the Major’s last will 
and testament, bequeathing all to herself, in her safe and proper keep- 
ing? The Major turned his eyes to the window again, and looked out 
on the governesses and nurses walking in the square with their charges, 
feeling how supremely helpless he was in his wife’s hands: that what 
he had done in his weak folly could not be undone. And he asked 
himself how he should dare to face heaven with that wicked act amid 
his catalogue of sins. 

But from that time Mrs. Piper held a tighter rein over her husband 
than ever. She watched him closely ; she kept him, so to say, under 
lock and key. There was not the least chance that he would attempt 
to alter his will, but she took care that he should not get the possibility 
of doing it. 

It was during this period of watching, which continued through the 
Spring, that the match was made up between Cecily Fitztophet and the 
yellow man: and the preparations for the wedding were in full flow 
when the hot days of summer came in. Major Piper was better then ; 
he could walk with the help of somebody’s arm and his stick; and by 
the orders of his doctor he sat for two or three hours daily under the 
‘trees in the square. He had said no more about Laura, and Mrs. 
Piper assumed that the folly had passed off, and that his mind was at 
rest again. Still she looked after him effectually: and he could no 
more have held communication with a lawyer, paid one a visit, or 
summoned one to the house, than he could have gone to the 
moon. : 

To Bobby—a restless young gentleman of thirteen now— was deputed 
the task of assisting the Major to the square. Mrs. Piper’s orders were 
stringent. ‘‘ Mind, Bobby, you are to sfay with your papa; you are 
not to let him be for exe minute out of your sight. You can play about 
and shout as much as you please; but you must keep your papa within 
view always.” 

There was no fear that the Major could run away. His legs could 
not carry him a yard alone, though he willed it ever so; but it was well 
to be on the safe side. 

For a day or two Bobby obeyed orders. But, to stay still in one 
confined spot, watching an invalid old gentleman who never spoke, was 
beyond the philosophy of a boy of thirteen—and Mrs. Piper ought to 
have known that. By degrees Bobby took to leave the Major when he 
had seated him, and come back when it was time to convey him home. 
The intervening period was passed in careering about the streets with 
all the gamins he could pick up. 

There the poor solitary Major would sit in his corner of the bench, 
silent and absorbed ; his mind ever dwelling upon the work that ought 
to be done, and that he was debarred from accomplishing. The image 
of his last wife came back to him like a haunting spirit, and her 
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perfect trust in him that he would do right by their child : and Major 
Piper would wake up from his misery and groan aloud. 

“If I could but unmake that wicked will!” he would cry witha 
a shiver, lifting his imploring eyes to heaven. ‘If I could but see 
Parkyns !—he might manage it. If I could but get him up here when 
I’m out on this bench !” 

There is a good saying, ‘‘ Man’s extremity is God’s opportunity.” 
While the Major was sinking under the weight of remorse and incom- - 
petency, feeling that a chance to right Laura and to undo his own act 
of wrong existed not on earth, that very chance occurred to him. One 
sultry afternoon, just as Bobby had left him, and was gone off on his 
own devices, a neighbour, passing through the square, saw the Major 
and crossed over to him. They were not intimate, but had sometimes 
stayed to chat when meeting in the street. This gentleman, a Mr. 
Mann, spoke feelingly, as he sat down by the Major, of the change he 
observed in him and of his inability to get about. 

‘ Ay, that’s the worst of it, Mann—the not being able to get about,’ 
interrupted the invalid, with a wailing vehemence that astonished Mr. 
Mann. “I would give half-I’m worth to be at Lincoln’s Inn at this 
moment : and I—TI cannot get there.” 

_ “Can I go for you ?— is it anything I can do fot you?” asked Mr. 
Mann eagerly, in his pity. 

‘‘J—I think you might,” hesitated the Major, a hope breaking upon 
him like a ray of light. ‘It would be such a service to me.” 

“T will go with pleasure; go at once,” said the gentleman, rising. 

** Do you know Parkyns, the lawyer ?—yes, everybody knows him. 
Tell him that I have great need to see him; to see him in private, you 
understand; and ask him to come to me to-morrow 4ere. I sit out here 
on this bench from two o’clock till five every afternoon. If he can’t 
come to-morrow, let it be the next day. And, Mann, you won’t talk 
about it,” added the Major, lifting his hand and his eyes implonngly. 
<* And tell 4: not to talk.” 

‘Trust me, my good friend,” was the answer, given with a pressure 
of the poor, weak hand. “I will do your bidding faithfully.” 

The result was, that on the following afternoon Mr. Parkyns, a tall, 
stout man, who walked with his head thrown back, appeared in the 
square. He had been the Major’s lawyer always: but the last will had 
been made by a friend of Mrs. Piper’s, Mr. Pye. After talking 
together, Mr. Parkyns took his departure. In the course of another 
afternoon or two he came again, accompanied by two young men, one 
of whom carried a parchment deed ; and the other had a pen and ink 
in his pocket. The Major signed this deed, and the two clerks signed 
it: and in afew minutes the Major was alone again, and his mind at 
rest. When Bobby came back at five, all flushed and panting, the 
Major gave him sixpence. 

yOL. XVI. LL 
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Within a month, Major Piper was taken ill again ; ill unto death. It 
was frightfully inconvenient of him: for it was the identical week that 
Cecily’s marriage with the yellow man‘was coming off. For the Major 
to go and die then, was, to say the least of it, unreasonable. 

But death, unfortunately, rs amenable to neither reason nor con- 
venience. The medical men, two of them, hastily summoned, con- 
firmed what indeed was apparent to all: Major Piper could not live the 
night through. 

‘‘T must see my daughter; send for my daughter,” was the burthen 
of his cry. And Mrs. Piper could not, in the face and hearing of those 
renowned medical gentlemen, refuse. Neither did she much care to 
refuse: he was losing speech and consciousness rapidly, and the wil, 
she knew, was safe. 

Laura came, accompanied by Mr. Grame. Her presence seemed to 
revive her father. He clasped her to him as he took leave of her; he 
held Mr. Grame’s hand within his feeble fingers. ‘Both of them looked 
thin, and worn, and full of care. Patients were coming back to Mr. 
Grame, it was true; but the struggle was a frightful one yet: and of 
the rent neither of them dared to think. 

“You will attend my funeral,” murmured the dying man, looking at 
each of them anxiously. ‘I have not been to either of you what I 
might have been, but you'll forgive that, and follow me to the grave.’” 
And they both promised. 

«‘ And when I made my will—that my wife holds—I 

‘‘ There, there!” interposed Mrs. Piper, ‘“‘ do not trouble about these 
things now.” 

“Tt leaves all from you, that will, Laura 2 

‘You must keep your mind tranquil,” broke in Mrs. Piper again, 
with more peremptory decision of tone than we are wont to use to ane 
dying. ‘‘Say no more.” 

“’Well, you'll come and hear the will read after the funeral,” sighed 
the Major, yielding the point. “And you too,” he added to the 
doctors. 

‘““'Yes, yes, of course tev will come, Major,” once more interrupted 
Mrs. Piper. ‘It is all right.” 

‘“ Parkyns has the will, you know. Somebody must send to him.” 

‘His poor mind is wandering,” lamented Mrs. Piper in a whisper, 
fully assuming that, in the weakness of coming death, he was con- 
founding his old lawyer with his new one. “It is Mr. Pye who holds 
the will. That is, the duplicate.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Grame went home at the dawn of morning. All was 
over then. Mrs. Piper, intending to be magnanimous, confirmed the 
invitation to the funeral, and whispered to Laura that she might order 
mourning to the amount of ten pounds. 

“Tt is a cruel shame about that will, though,” spoke Mr,Grame, 
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pacing his carnet in an outburst of indignation. ‘‘ Laura, my dear, I 
feel it for your sake.” 

‘‘And a little money would so have helped us!” she said, with 
dry eyes and quivering lips. ‘‘ 1 don’t see how we are to keep on any 
longer.” 

‘“ But for the funeral,-mind, Laura, you should not touch a coin of 
that woman’s offered money.” 

‘“No. But Icould not get mourning without it.” 

The funeral took place ; and all those invited by the deceased gentle- 
man in his last hours, attended it: together with sundry other friends 
and connections. Mrs. Piper, secure in her position, could afford to be 
seemly. She had gone to the funeral herself, and she sat‘ in the 
drawing-room, amid her friends and guests and children, afterwards. 
Save that she wore a widow’s cap, she was just the same decisive, 
resolute Mrs. Piper as of yore. Her children were all in the deepest of 
mourning. Bobby especially. Apart from his sable clothes, Bobby 
had two black eyes, the result of an antagonistic encounter with some 
of his young friends, the gamins. The yellow gentleman had also 
been bidden, and sat by the side of Miss Cecily: but for the un- 
toward calamity that had intervened, they would ere this have been 
man and wife. Mr. Grame and Laura were present, sitting near the 
two doctors. " 

The ceremony of reading the will was about to be gone through. 
Pye, the lawyer, stood at the table as large as life: or, at any rate, as 
large as a little weasel in spectacles can look. He was no doubt a 
worthy man in private life; and it was not his fault that he bore a 
strong resemblance to that insignificant animal. 

‘“‘] hold the duplicate of this will,” announced little Mr, Pye gra- 
tuitously, as he received the will from the hands of the widow, and 
proceeded to open it. ; 

At that moment a most tremendous knock, loud and long, was heard 
at the front door, a tremendous ring accompanying it; quite startling 
the company out of all propriety. As one of them remarked, it was 
scarcely decent to come in that self-asserting way to a house from 
which its master had just been carried. A moment of suspense, and 
then Mr. Parkyns walked into the room, big and burly. Mrs. Piper 
knitted her brows at the intrusion, but civilly inquired what he wanted. 
The lawyer answered just as civilly that he had come to bring and to 
read Major Piper’s will : which he produced from his pocket. 

Some colloquy ensued between the widow and the two lawyers. 
Each of the gentlemen asserted that Ae produced the last will and testa- 
ment of the deceased, and for a few moments they were at cross pur- 
poses. Upon referring to the respective documents, it was found that 
while Mr. Pye’s was dated some five years before, that shown by Mr. 
Parkyns was made very recently. 
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“‘T don’t understand it at all,” gasped Mrs. Piper, a dreadful fear 
darting across her that she had been in some way over-reached. 
“' Major Piper has not executed any recent will, or attempted to execute 
one. He had not the opportunity of doing it.” 

‘“He made the opportunity, madam,” said Mr. Parkyns. And he 
proceeded to explain, with candour, in what manner it was done. Sitting 
out in the square there, brooding remorsefully on the injustice he had 
been guilty of to his only child, the Major had sent for him—Parkyns. 
He had come down in answer to the summons, had taken instructions 
forthe will, and had it made ; and brought it down for the Major to sign, 
together with two of his clerks to witness the signature. ‘All outside 
there on the bench under the trees in the square,” related Mr. Parkyns, 
“and the poor Major said that he could then die in peace.” 

Amid the various phases of consternation and the deep silence that 
fell upon the room, Mr. Parkyns proceeded to read the will. It was 
very short. The house of furniture and any money that might be 
lying at the banker’s, were bequeathed to his wife, Cecilia Piper: but 
the six hundred a year that had been his first wife’s, he left to his 
dearly beloved daughter, Laura Grame. Mr. Grame was left sole 
executor. 

So justice was done at last, and Laura had her own. 

As the full meaning of what this will implied—desolation—stole 
over the perceptions of the family, their emotion rose. Mrs. Piper 
shrieked and went into a semi-faint. The young ladies shrieked and 
sobbed. Mr. Pye shrank up to nothing in his discomfiture. The yellow 
man stared. Lawyer Parkyns turned to Mr. Grame, and was beginning 
to talk to him in an undertone, when the room was interrupted by 
sounds of woe. Mrs. Piper had suddenly darted from her chair, 
pounced upon the unhappy Bobby, and began shaking him to a 
mummy. 

“It’s all your fault, you wicked, ungrateful monkey!” she raved, 
boxing this ear and that. ‘‘ Why did you leave him to himself on that 
bench, to do what he liked? ”—Slap! slap! slap! 

‘“¢ Qh-o-0-0-oh !” howled Bobby. ‘“’Twasn’t me. Who was a going 
to stop still in that confounded square for ever? Oh-o-0-0-oh !” 

“Our pains and sorrows are over, William,” whispered Laura, with a 
sobbing sigh. ‘‘ We can pay the rent now, and the children will have 
enough to eat.” 

“ My dear wife, yes. You told me to trust in God.” 
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